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DEATH  OF  THK  LATK  KING  OF  FRANCE. 
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JOURNAL,  &c. 


Sbfou  I  was  tfrtnty-oiia  yean  of  age,  I  fended  for  two 
jeu^  at  Paris.  I  afterwards  made  a  tour  into  Flandersy 
and  returned  through  Fraoee,  sometime  previous  to  my 
accompanying  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  that  and  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

On  all  those  occasions,  the  affability,  the  ease,  and  pe« 
culiar  gaiety  of  thl»  French  nation  left  a  very  pleamng  im« 
presston  on  my  mind ;  and  I  often  regretted  that  a  poo* 
pie  so  formed  for  enjoying  and  communicating  happiness, 
should  labour  under  the  oppression  of  an  arbitrary  go* 
vemment,  and  unequal  laws. 

I  often  said,  how  supremely  happy  would  a  people  of 
such  a  disposition  be,  were  they  to  c4>tatn  a  system  of  go- 
vernment as  free  and  impartial  as  that  idiich  Great  Bri* 
tain  has  enjoyed  since  the  revolution  1 

From  the  moment,  indeed,  that  I  had  any  opportunity 
of  observing  bow  much  human  nature  is  exposed  to  be 
insulted  and  degraded,  from  the  want  of  this  blessing,  I 
had  most  earnestly  wished  it  to  every  country  of  the 
globe ;  and  when  the  revolution  took  pkoe  in  FrayiGe,  in 
the  year  1789,  I  rejoiced  in  the  hopes  that  so  exten« 
RYe  and  populous  a  portion  of  Europe  would  acquire 

■ 

With  such  sentiments,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  have  a 
dssire  of  visiting  the  same  people  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
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whose  complicated  oppreflBions  I  bed  so  often  lameated 
under  their  former  government. 

A  very  agreeable  opportunity  of  aooomplishing  this  de- 
sire was  proposed  to  me  last  summer  by  the  earl  of  Liiu- 
derdale,  with  whom  I  bad  the  happiness  of  being  ac- 
quainted from  his  early  youth,  and  whose  father  had  long 
honoured  me  with  his  friendship. 

His  lordship^s  ill  state  of  health  rendered  a  few  moaths 
residence  in  a  mild  climate  highly  expedient  His  phut 
was«  after  a  short  stay  at  Paris,  to  proceed  farther  south  ; 
and,  to  make  it  still  more  acceptable  to  me,  he  was  so 
obliging  as  to  invite  the  only  one  of  my  sons  who  had  not 
been  in  France,  to  be  of  the  party. 

We  embarked  at  Dov^r  on  the  morning  d  the  4tk 
of  August,  and  in  a  few  hours  arrived  at  CaUs,  where  I 
began  thfe  fdlowing  JounuJ.—- 

Ow  our  arrival  at  Calais,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
town4ioose,  where  a  cticumstantial  description  of  our  fea« 
turea  and  persons  was  inserted  in  our  passports  for  Paris. 

Lord  Lauderdale's  delicate  state  of  health  did  not  peiw 
mit  us  to  go  farther  than  Abbeville  this  day. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  appear  as  gay  as  ever, 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  armies  now  prepared  to 
attack  them.-~At  one  vilkg^  near  which  we  changed 
horses,  about  fifty  or  sixty  peasants  were  danring  cotiU 
kms  on  a  green  plain  under  the  shade  of  trees :  they  dia- 
covered  no  fear  of  Austrians  or  Prussians,  nor  did  care  of 
any  kind  seem  to  disturb  their  minds :  I  thought  them 
equally  cheerf ul»  and  rather  better  dressed  than  I  ever 
observed  the  peasants  of  this  part  of  France  before;  it  in 
Sunday,  and  of  course  tbey  are- all  in  their  best  dothes* 
In  the  higher  ranks,  in  every  country,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  people  richly  dressed  with  very  sorrowful  eounte* 
nances.    I  do  not  reeoUeot  to  have  ever  met  with  any 


F^endi  people  of  ibe  lower  ocdcr,  mel^  or  fenale^  in  town 
or  ooantrj,  with  a  sorrowfol  fiu9e  when  tbqr  imagintd 
themidveB  well  dreaaed* 

The  last  fime  I  was  at  Abberille»  I  rsad^n  inflcriptioa 
on  aoolttiiiii  in  one  of  the  chorohes,  respeeting  Ihej^hefW* 
lier  La  Bar,  who  was  executed  in  this  town  on  account  of 
some  indigni^  he  was  accused  of  having  shewn  to  an  old 
wooden  image  of  the  Virgiii,  wUch  stood  on  the  bridge. 
He  was  said  to  have  wounded  it  in  the  shoulder  with  his 
oouteau  de  chassO)  as  he  staggered  from  a  tarern,  in  coniit 
psny  with  a  set  of  young  men  as  thoughtless  and  intoxi- 
cstal  as  himself.  This  piece  of  etourd^e,  which  might 
with'fffopriety  have  been  punished  by  some  weeks  impri- 
sonmenty  occasioned  a  greater  alarm,  about  thirty  years 
sgo^  in  this  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  than  the  march 
of  the  German  annies  at  present.  Although  the  wound 
in  the  image  was  but  slight,  the  Virgin  was  supposed  to 
be  mortally  offended ;  many  prayers  and  processions  were 
nsde  to  expiate  the  oflfence.  After  all,  some,  who  judged 
of  her  disposition  by  their  own,  took  puns  to  persuade 
the  people  that  nothing  would  satisfy  her»  or  avert  the 
vengeance  of  heaven,  but  the  life  of  the  chevalier  La  Bar 
-»A  criminal  process  was  carred  on  with  the  hottest  seal, 
sod  a  sentence  obtained  against  him* 

The  anhappy  youth  was  beheaded  acoordinglyi  Mid  an 
sooount  of  the  whole  transaction  was  insoribed  in  letters 
of  gold  in  the  principal  churdi,  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity. Of  late,  however,  this  inscription  has  been  re- 
moved, which  has  given  offence,  I  understand,  to  the 
sedous  people  of  this  place,  * 

While  we  were  at  supper,  the  landlord  t>f  the  inn  read 
us  part  of  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  Paris, 
giring  an  account  of  petitions  that  had  been  read  in  the 
nadonal  assembly,  requiring  a  declaration  of  the  decbe. 
ance,  that  is,  of  the  king's  having  forfeited  the  crown.  We, 
expressed  surprise  at  this,  and  I  asked  the  landlord  what 
he  thought  of  it  ?   *  Mais  ma  foi,  monsieur,**  *  said  he, 

•  'Faith,  sir. 
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with  enphisb  anl  gctticiiktioi»-««ild  then  ymukng^  h€ 
Uirned  Uie  «aiirer  into^  quMion^  Myhigt  *  Que  toafej^ 
yous  qu'^on  pease,  monsieur  T*  *  This  was  the  anxNint  oC 
the  iimdloid^  opiniapy  whidi  be  neter  taried,  thoii^  he 
spoke  seYeral  liwaes  cfterwnrde  on  the  same  sulgeot. 

.  We  met  many  carriages  with  people  flying  from  Paris  s 
wbeterer  we  stopped^  or  had  any  opportunity  of  coDversing 
with  them,  they  gave  an  ahurming  aoeount  of  the  stafeof 
that  dty,  and  were  surprised  at  our  thinking  of  going 
there  at  this  time*  They  aU  seemed  to  be  impressed  with 
the  notion  that  an  important  event  is  diout  to  happen^ 

One  man  said»  that  cettinn  people  had  been  of  hte  eii« 
gaged  in  a  oonspiracy  whieb  would  break  out  on  lile  nmth 
ff  M»  mmUk.  We  ooukl  not  help  smiling  at  the  notion 
of  a  conspiracy  which  was  so  well  known  beforehand^  and 
conttdered  his  apprehensions  as  groundless. 

I  asked,  however,  a  genteel  looking  man  who  had  jusft 
arrived  at  this  place  in  the  diligence,  whether  he  thought 
there  was  any  danger  in  being  at  Paris  ?  <  Pas  le  raouw 
dre,*i'  answered  he.  They  talk^  said  I,  of  dethroning 
the  king.  *  Tant  pis  pour  lui,*  said  the  man ;  *  maia 
oela  ne  vous  regarde  pas.*  X  ^^  ^^^  ^  Frenchman  talk 
with  so  much  indiflference  of  dethroning  a  king,  however 
petty  the  monarch  might  be^  was  what  I  did  not  expect ; 
but  to  hear  him  speak  with  the  same  indifference  <^  de- 
throning his  own  king,  that,  I  confess,  astonished  im. 
I  remember  the  time  when  the  most  dreAlful  convulsioa 
offeiature  would  have  been  considered  in  France  as  of  lesa 
importance^  and  would  have  occsrioned  less  alarm. 

PmUf  Aug*  7. 

We  left  Clermont  early  this  nMNrning,  and  were  too 
impatient  to  get  to  Paris  to  stop  long  at  OhantiUy, 

*  What  would  yoQ  hav«  me  to  thiok  ? 

f  Mot  the  Intt. 

^  So  much  the  wone  for  hiflif  but  that  It  nothing  to  jou. 


beiidesy  ^earft  al  presont  a  leas  inviting  aspect  t&an  it 
mtd  to  do*  While  the  horaee  were  chsnging,  I  asked  a 
poor  fdlow  in  rags,  who  assisted  :the  postillion,  if  the  peo- 
ple wished  for  the  ref  nra  of  the  prinee  ? 

All  the  poor  do,  said  the  man. 

He  waa  very  diaritable  then  ?  said  L 

*  CharitaUe  oomme  un  autre,'  repHed  the  man,  *  mab 
il  koit  riohe  oomtne  mille.*  * 

It  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  country,  then,  said  I, 
if  his  vast  estate  should  ever  be  divided  among  a  thousand 
proprtetora? 

'  Ouida  pour  lea  pauvres  assurement,^  replied  he, 
'  paroeque  c^est  des  bont&  des  prinees  et  des  grands  que 
ks  pauvres  vivent'f 

Finding  the  reasoning  of  this  philosopher  unanswer- 
able, I  took  my  leave  of  him,  and  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  we  arrived  about  two  o^dock,  at  the  Hotel  de  Mos- 
covie  in  the  fauxhour;^  St  Germain.  After  dinner  we 
drove  to  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  which  swarm- 
ed with  people  of  all  sorts,  who  had  as  little  the  air  of 
apprdiensioii  ci  an  approaching  enemy,  and  less  the  air 
€{  anxiety  of  any  kind  than  those  we  left  on  crossing  the 
ChanneL-^The  piaxaas  resounded  with  various  kinds  of 
muncal  instruments,  and  the  voices  of  those  who  sung  as 
they  walked  or  danced  along.  I  asked  a  shopkeeper  if 
they  had  received  any  very  good  news  from  the  frontiers, 
'  Bien,  monsieur,^  answered  he,  *  depuis  le  manifesto  de 
Brunswick.^  I 

From  the  Palais  Royal  we  went  to  the  national  assem- 
bly* ,Here  the  scene  was  not  so  gay :  the  debate  was  car- 
ried on  with  a  degree  of  violence  which  I  have  hardly 
ever  seen  equalled ;  yet  the  subject,  while  I  staid,  was 
not  of  a  nature  which  one  could  have  expected  would 
much  inflame  thepasaons—- it  regarded  certain  bells  which 
they  proposed  to  coin  into  money. 

*  Charitsbie  like  aaother  man— Imt  m  rich'ai  a  tbouaand. 
t  Yes  aMoredly ,  for  the  poort  becanae  it  le  Uinmgli  Uie  bama/tf  of  prio- 
ccs  Aod  lorde  tliat  tiie  poor  lite. 
^  KotiiiDg,  amwcrcd  be,  lincc  Bruniwic]i*a  manifeato* 


^B  jovsy AL5  lie 

Aibr  bong  infionaed  of  what  had  patted  «t  Paris  a  few 
dffys  hetcn  onr  anrml,  we  liad  more  reaton  to  be  anr- 
prbed  at  the  eaaj  ahr  and  gnety  oF  the  ahaiwUuitt,  than 
at  the  alann  of  those  we  met  on  the  road  fauRjing  fimn 
this  city. 

On  the  8d  of  thit  month,  M.  Dqolj,  the  minitter  ci 
justice,  delivered  a  message  to  die  natioDal  aatembly  from 
the  king,  respecting  the  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brans- 
.  wick,  althou^  his  majesty  dechres  at  the  same  time,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  maniftsto  does  itot  bear  soffident  marks 
of  authenticity.— He  asserts  that  he  had  been  averse  to 
the  war,  and  had  isKlopted  that  measure  only  in  oompli- 
aooe  with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  oouncil ;  but  that 
ance  the  declaration  of  war  he  had  neglected  no  measure 
to  insure  its  success ;  that  his  efflxts  would  augment  in 
proportion  .to  the  urgency  of  events ;  and  that  he  woold 
act  in  concert  with  the  assembly,  to  render  the  evils  inse. 
paraUe  from  war,  profitable  Sat  the  liberty  and  h<mour  of 
the  nation— with  many  other  patriotic  expresnens. 

On  its  being  moved,  that  ihis  message  from  the  king 
should  be  ordered  to  be  printed,  which  is  the  usud  mark 
of  respect  shewn  by  the  assembly  to  the  addresses  or  peti- 
lions  it  approves,  the  motion  was  opposed.  One  of  the 
members  observed,  that  it  was  not  by  wari$t  but  by  m^ 
Ifofu,  that  the  king  should  prove  his  love  of  liberty  and 
the  constitution. 

Mf  Isnard  went  farther;  he  offered  ^  to  prove  that 
what  the  king  asserted  was  not  true.^  He  was  intemipt- 
fidf  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  indecency  of  this  ex- 
pression, as  because  he  wandered  from  the  question  in  de> 
bate,  which  was,  whether  the  king^s  letter  ought  to  be 
printed  or  not-^It  was  observed  that  what  he  had  said 
was  predsely  in  point,  because,  if  he  proved  that  the  con. 
$e!ntB  of  the  letter  were  not  true,  it  followed  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  printed. 

Isnard  then  said,  ^  That  when  fanatical  priests  had  at- 
tempted to  kindle  a  civil  war,  the  assembly  had  proposed 
repressive  decrees,  which  the  king  had  refund  to  sanation. 
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*  That  he  had  dBiauMcd  the  patriotic  miiuslers  who 
fantaied  thecoofideooeof  themuSon;  that  he  must  have 
'been  acqoainted  for  moie  than  a  year  with  the  treaty  of 
PSnitey  yet  he  had  tahen  no  mcamire  to  defeat  it»  or  to 
proeure  alfiei  for  France ;  that  the  minitteri  had  premis* 
ed  to  have  150,000  men  ready  to  act;  and  yet,  although 
war  wae  dechoed,  nothing  near  the  number  was  leriedy 
end  those  who  were^  had  not  been  properly  aimed ;  and 
finally,  that  every  measure  had  been  ti^en  to  render  the 
enemy *8  attack  on  France  ^ooenlul.' 

Another  member  said,  ^  That  the  only  thbg  which  had 
determined  the  king  to  send  the  aoessage  was,  that  he 
knew  that  the  majority  of  the  sections  were  about  to  ad- 
dress the  assembly  to  divest  him  of  the  crown/ 

After  a  warm  debate,  the  letter  from  his  majesty  was 
moi  ordered  to  be  pnnted. 

On  the  same  day  Petion,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  at  the 
head  ef  a  deputation  of  the  common  council,  and  attend* 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  citiaens  from  the  different  sec- 
tions, came  to  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  and  presented  an 
address  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.   . 

It  began  by  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  necesrity  of 
accusing  the  diief  of  the  executive  power,  and  proceeded 
to  dedare,  <  that  although  the  people  have  great  reason 
Co  be  enraged  against  Lewis  XVI,  yet  as  the  appearance 
of  anger  does  not  become  power,  they  will  use  the  language 
of  moderation.'  In  this  language  of  modera^tba,  therefore, 
all  that  his  enemies  ever  accused  the  king  of  previous  to 
his  accepting  of  the  constitution,  was  minutely  enumerat- 
ed, accompanied  by  a  deolarabon  that  all  those  crimes 
were  obliterated,  and  covered  by  the  pardon  granted  by 
the  people.  But  the  addressers  declare,  that  they  cannot 
help  mentioiuog  the  king^s  ingratitude  to  a  people  who 
have  behaved  so  generously  to  him.  *  What  right  had  he 
(ssy  they)  to  expect  they  would  replace  him  on  the  throne, 
after  he  had  attempted  to  fly  from  France  that  he  might 
iieign  at  Coblentz  ?  Could  he  found  his  expectation  on 
his  descent  from  a  race  of  kings,  among  twenty  of  wbi<^ 


dMre  was  hanlly  on  tolffiiUe?  Yet  the  iiatba  had  fcr- 
gmxi  all^  and  restored  the  emwa  te  him,  since  #hich  mo- 
iaient  he  had  nerer  ceased  to  eosspire  agaUut  the  fireedoni 
of  bb  country;  that  an  army  of  taaitoiit  led  by  Ins  bitv 
then,  invad^  France  ;  tliat  to  avenge  the  caose  of  Idewia 
XVI,  the  eiLecrahle  house  of  Austria  desires  to  add  a  new 
page  to  the  histoiy  of  its  crimes,  and,  adopting  the  horrid 
idea  of  Caligula,  wishes  at  ode  blow  to  strike  off  the  heada 
of  all  the  good  cidaens  of  France*^ 

After  more  in  the  same  strain,  the  address  condndes 
with  requesting,  *  thai  the  king  be  decreed  to  haTC  for- 
feited the  crown ;  that  the  government  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  patriotic  ministers  named  by  the  people^  till  a 
natioual  conyention  be  assembled/ 

These  being  the  terms  in  which  those  dtiaens  mention 
their  king  when  they  are  calm,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
hmgoage  they  make  use  of  when  they  are  in  a  rage. 
'   The  address  however,  such  arit  was,  gained  the  toudest 
applause  cf  the  people  in  the  gaUeries. 

The  following  day  an  address  from  the  section  of  Man* 
oonseil  was  read,  in  the  as8embly.--~In  thia^-  six  hupdied 
persons  of  that  section  declare,  that  thqr  have  ooneeived 
ihi  noble  design  of  assuming  their  rightsi  of  restoring  Ii» 
berty,  and  destmying  despotism.  *  Too  long  (they  say) 
has  a  despicable  tyrant  ruled  over  us :  without  troubling 
ourselves  with  enumerating  his  crimes,  let  .us  break  tide 
Colossus  of  de^otism  to  pieces,  and  may  the  noise  of  hia 
fidl  reach  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  make 
every  tyrant  torn  pale  f 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  noble  design  of  »c 
hundred  persons  of  the  section  of  Mauconseil  is  a  pretty 
bold  one,  and  as  boldly  expressed.  It  would  seem  that 
some  members  of  a  more  tender  conscience  than  the  rest, 
,  had  scruples  about  the  oath  of  fidelity  they  bad  sworn  to 
the  king :  those  are  removed  by  the  penner  of  this  curioue 
address,  with  wonderful  facility ;  to  break  an  oath,  or  to 
break  the  Colossus  of  despotism,  seems  equally  easy  to 
him. 
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*  Let  US  brtok,*  cried  lie^  <  ihe  oath  we  have  taLeh.^ 
'  Le  perjure  est  TertUt  quand  on  a  jure  un  erime.^ 
The  applause  which  this  address  received,  was  inter* 
im»d  with  a  good  deal  of  laughter.  That  some  mad  en- 
thusiast should  write  a  fooHsh  paper,  and  get  six  hundred 
idle  people  to  sign  it,  is  no  sure  indication  of  the  public 
Bind.  Yel  such  a  paper  being  allowed  to  be  read  in  the 
national  asaembly,  is  a  proof  that  the  dififxisition  of  a  con- 
oderable  number,  at  least,  of  thn  body  is  not  friendly  to 
the  king^ 

Which  appeared  more  evidently  on  the  6th,  when  a 
tamakuoua  crowd  came  from  the  Ohamp  de  Mars,  with 
a  roll  of  parchment  signed  by  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple of  all  the  sections.  This  parchment  had  lain  for 
cig^t  days  on  die  altar  which  was  built  for  the  ceremony 
of  the  federation,  and  was  then  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  assembly,  as  a  petition,  by  a  mob  of  both  sexes.  Af- 
ter some  (^position,  it  was  ordered  that  twenty  of  them 
should  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  While  this  petition  was 
read,  one  carried  a  pole  crowned  with  a  red  cap,  inscribed 
with  these  words,  DestruclioH  du  jMmvoir  penieiUif.  * 
And  the  following  words  beneath,  Jppd  aupenpk^f 
These  inscriptions  excited  the  indignation  of  the  as- 
aembly ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  torn  off  before  the 
petition  was  read.  The  petition  was  of  a  most  incendiary 
nature,  and  the  reading  took  near  an  hour. 

These  violent  scenes  sufficiently  prove  the  heats  and  a« 
nimostties  which  exist,  and  account  for  a  number  of  people 
retiring  from  Paris,  from  the  dread  of  tome  still  greater 
disorder. 

A  debate  of  great  expectation  took  place  this  day  in  the 
national  assembly.-«>A  committee  of  twelve  members  were 
axnetiflse  since  appointed  to  deliberate  on  the  conduct  of 
M.  de  la  Fayette.— Jean  de  Brie  made  the  report,  in 

*  Destruction  to  the  peratcuting  power. 
f  Appeal  to  (he  people. 
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which  be  gmidy  bkmed  the  ooodiict  of  the  general,  in 
heving  calnmniatcd  and  menaced  the  national  aaembly  ; 
in  haTing  had  the  design  to  march  hisanny  against  Paris; 
and  in  having  assumed  unconstitutional  power :  and  the 
reporter  concluded  by  proposing  a  decree  of  accusation. 

The  discourse  of  Jean  de  Brie  was  greatly  appianded 
by  the  audience  in  the  trij)unes.  lif  •  Vaubfauic  made  aa 
able  and  eloquent  defence  of  the  generaPs  conduct;  but 
when  he  proposed  the  pierious  questiOD  on  Jeande  Brie**a 
motion,  the  people  in  the  galleries  raised  the  most  rioleat 
ezdamaUons  and  murmurs,  which  were,  however,  bafaui- 
ced  by  the  applause  of  the  majority  of  the  assembly* 

BrUsot  spoke  next,  and  added  new  fiwoe  to  the  reasoiK 
iog  of  Jean  de  Brie.  When  the  decree  of  accusation  waa 
put  to  the  vote,  it  was  rejected  6y  a  majority  cl  near 

8oa 

This  occasioned  fiesfa  murmurs  in  Che  galleries,  and 
violent  agitaUon  in  the  assembly* 

As  this  was  considered  as  a  trial  of  strength  between  the 
parties,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  nugority  of  the  as- 
sembly is  with  the  court ;  ^nd  that  in  futnre  debates  it 
will  rather  augment  than  diminish,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  British  houses  of  parliament  after  a  very  great  msi- 
jority  in  fsivour  of  either  party.  The  minority,  however^ 
Sfsem  to  have  the  people  with  them.  I  am  tdd  indeed 
tliat  those  noisy  people  in  the  galleries  are.  hired ;  but 
this  does  not  account  to  me  for  the  cry  bring  all  on  one 
ride.  The  partisans  of  the  court,  one  would  imagine^ 
9}igbt  hire  applailders  as  well  as  others^ 

I  was  informed  late  last  night,  that  the  great  majority 
which  ^voted  in  favour  of  La  Fayette  had  excited  rage  and 
indignation  amopg  the  partisans  of  opporilion,  which  they 
manifested  in  the  most  open  and  alarming  manner ;  that 
this  victory,  so  fiir  fipom  discouraging  them  firom  new  at«- 
tempts  against  the  court,  seemed  to  prompt  them  to  great- 
er excesses  than  ever ;  and  that  several  members  who  had 


appond  Iw  being  neenmii,  had  benn  grosdy  iatulted  as 
thef  went  from  the  assembly  ;  and  some  of  them,  partW 
cnkrlj  M.  Yanblanc,  had  nanowlj  escaped  assassination. 
I  was  informed  at  the  same  time,  that  new  addresses  were 
to  be  presented  this  day,  requiring  the  ieeheamxt  or  )ii 
Ismt  the  suspensbn  of  the  king^s  power  during  the  war, 
and  that  this  extraordinaij  question  would  be  debated  in 
the  asaemUy  to-day. 

I  went  to  the  national  assembly  this  morning  about 
mne.  The  tribunes,  and  all  the  plaees  allotted  for  stran* 
gas,  were  iiill.  I  understood  that  an  address  had  been 
ready  as  I  was  entering,  from  some  town,  the  name  of 
vhidi  I  Ibrget,  demanding  Ae  decheance. 

A  Tery  noisy  discussion  occupied  the  assembly,  arising 
fiom  that  and  other  proposals,  which  I  could  not  hear 
distinctly  for  a  considerable  time :  but  I  understood  that 
it  was  prcqiosed  to  suspend  the  king^s  authority  during  the 
whde  time  that  the  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  dech4- 
aace  epntinued ;  for  it  is  allowed  that  the  question  rer 
quires  some  days  deliberation,  and  a  decree  was  pro- 
posed, conristing  of  several  articles,  for  that  purpose. 
But  before  these  could  be  taken  into  consideration,  M. 
Merletf'the  president,  informed  the  assembly,  that  he 
had  received  a  number  of  letters  from  members,  which  he 
desired  might  be  read. 

In  one,  (be  writer  complains  ^  of  having  been  attacked 
]n  the  /itreet  the  preceding  night  by  a  number  of  men  in 
the  dress  of  the  national  guards,  and  grossly  insulted ; 
tjiat  he  had  informed  them  of  his  being  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  and  had  shewn  them  the  ribbon  which  the  de« 
puties  wewt :  on  which  one  of  them  answered,  that  it  was 
predsely  fi^r  that  reason,  and  his  having  spoken  and  voted 
in  &vour  of  the  traitor  La  Fayette,  that  they  would  put 
him  tb  d^ath  ;  which  when  they  were  preparing  to  do,  he 
had  been  sav^  by  a  grenadier  and  some  citiaens.* 

Another  psember  wrote,  *  that  he  had  been  attacked  in 
the  sam^  mapper ;  that  one  man  had  actually  seized  and 


Efted  him  from  the  gidund^  #hUe  thofe  aroiind  called 
out^  A  la  lanUme^ 

At  this  the  people  m  the  galleries  applauded,  evidentlj 
rigaifying  that  thejr  should  have  njoioed  if  the  thieat  had 
been  completely  executed. 

This  indecent  behaviour  in  the  audience  threw  the 
eottit  party  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  that  they  start- 
ed from  the  benches,  rushed  in  a  body  towards  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  president,  extending  their  arms,  and  re- 
quiring that  the  insolence  of  the  people  in  the  galleriea 
should  be  checked  and  prevented* 

I  expected  of  course  that  the  gaDeries  would  be  clear* 
ed,  and  was  more  provoked  than  before  at  the  intolerable 
impertinence  of  the  people. 

I  expressed  my  fears  to  the  person  next  me.  ^  Soyea 
tranquille,  monaear,^  said  he,  ^  et  ne  bongez  pas.*  * 

Indeed  I  was  soon  oenvinoed  that  it  was  more  likely 
that  die  people  in  the  gallMes  should  thrust  out  the  meB»- 
bers,  than  that  the  members  would  expel  them.  For  al* 
though  some  of  the  deputies  shook  their  hands  in  a  threats 
ening  manner  at  the  people  in  the  tribunes,  those  threats 
and  gestures  only  provoked  laughter. 

A  third  letter  gave  an  account  <  that  several  deputies 
had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  corps  de  garde,  from 
the  fury  of  certain  persons  who  had  followed  and  abused 
them  as  they  went  home  from  the  assembly ;  that  these 
persons  were  not  citizens  of  Paris,  but  str8ngers,/*^d?r^«^ 
as  was  supposed,  hired  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  par- 
ticular members  pointed  out  to  them  ;  that  the  corps  de 
garde  was  on  the  point  of  being  forced  by  these  persons, 
when  die  members  made  their  escape  by  a  back  window.* 

Another  letter  informed  the  assembly,  <  that  a  deputy 
having  gone  for  refuge  into  a  shop  in  the  Rue  St  Ho* 
nor^,  one  of  the  yrdfrrt  had  followed  him,  and  declared, 
'  that  if  he  ever  saw  him  attempt  to  return  to  the  assembly, 
be  would  strike  off  his  head  with  a  stroke  of  his  sabre^ 
which  he  drew  half  out  of  the  scabbard  as  he  spokc.^ 

*  Be  jou  At  your  caie»  lir,  and  do  nol  move. 
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When  tnentSon  was  made  in  tha  former  letter  of  the 
depaties  eacaping  by  the  window  of  the  corps  de  gard^f 
it  excited  some  mirth  in  the  galleries ;  but  at  the  idea  of 
one  of  their  heads  being  cut  off,  I  thought  there  would 
have  been  no  end  of  exultation ;  there  was  a  loud  and  uni« 
versal  peal  of  laughter  ftom  all  the  galleries. 

And  the  members  on  one  side  of  the  hall  were  as  vio- 
lent in  expressing  their  indignation.  Some  called  out  to 
die  prendent  to  put  an  end  to  the  meeting  t  others  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  immediately  decreed,  that  the  na- 
tional assembly  should  withdraw  from  Paris  to  some  other 
town  in  France,  where  they  could  deliberate  in  safety,^ 
and  free  from  insulti 

The  noise  and  disorder  were  excessive ;  fifty  members 
were  vociferating  at  once  :  I  never  was  witness  to  a  scene 
so  tumultuous ;  the  bell,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  the  pre* 
ddent,  was  drowned  in  a  storm,  compared  to  which,  the 
most  boisterous  night  I  ever  was  witness  to  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  calm. 

When  with  much  difficulty,  and  a  great  deal  of  ringing 
and  gesticulation,  the  president  could  be  heard,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  assembly,  that  he  was  just  informed  by 
two  members,  that  a  number  of  armed  men  surrounded 
the  halL  On  which  a  member  proposed,  that  proper 
measures  should  be  immediately  taken  for  the  security  of 
the  legislative  body. 

But  two  members  having  stepped  out  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  returned,  and  declared,  that,  aldioogh  there  were  a 
number  of  cttixens  at  the  doors,  none  were  armed  except 
the  guard  of  the  assembly. 

On  which  a  tumult  of  another  kind  arose ;  the  presi- 
dent was  loudly,  and  not  in  a  very  respectful  manner,  jre- 
qnired  to  name  those  who  had  j^ven  this  false  informa- 
tion, and  calumniated  the  worthy  and  peaceable  citizens 
of  Paris. 

The  president,  who  seemed  to  me  not  to  be  all  at  his 
ease,  answered  with  a  little  hesitation,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  members  who  gave  him  the  information. 
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Ooe  of  thdM  who  had  givien  the  iofoniMitfon  ^od  tttodl 
up  and  nid,  that  be  had  aeea  men  armed  with  .ttbres  in 
the  corridors;  that  some  also  had  pistol^  of  which  he 
thought  it  bis  dutjr  to  acquaint  the  president 

There  was  a  cry  against  those  who  had  calonuiialed 
the  people.  Some  called  out  to  send  the  member  prtson-« 
er  to  the  Abbaye ;  and  one  part  of  the  assemUy  seemed 
infinitely  more  inclined  to  punbb  those  who  had  given  thid 
in£Mination,  than  those  who  had  insulted^  abused,  aad 
threatened  their  colleagues. 

Le  Croix  exclaimed,  ^  that  they  wished  to  have  m 
pretext  for  transferring  the  assemUy  to  Bouen,  and 
for  that  purpose  asserted  that  the  hall  was  surrounded 
with  armed  men,  that  the  public  might  believe  that 
the  deputies  had  not  fuU  liberty  of  ddibesatmg  and  vot* 

ing.* 

But  how  cad  men  be  thought  to  defiberate  or  vote  vrith 
freedom,  who  are  pursued,  insulted,  and  menaced  by  m 
mob  for  the  opinions  and  votes  they  give? 

After  it  had  been  inasted  on  for  some  time  with  vio* 
lence,  that  the  two  members  who  had  given  the  erroneous 
information  should  be  sent  for  three  days  to  the  Abbaye^ 
that  measure  was  dropped,  and  a  letter  was  read  fnmi 
Dejoly,  the  minister  of  justice,  informing  the  assembly, 
that  the  people  were  continually  instigated  to  Tiolenoe 
and  to  murder,  by  agitators  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  by 
placards  on  the  walls :  he  then  enumerated  the  insults  the 
deputies  had  suffered  the  faregmng  evening,  and  that  he 
had  preferred  an^  accusation  against  some  persons  suspect- 
ed of  these  excesses  to  the  criminal  tribunal,  by  orders 
from  the  king. 

The  moment  the  king  was  mentioned,  the  tribunes  re- 
sounded with  laughter  and  hooting  in  the  most  indecent 
Biuinner. 

After  these  had  in  some  measure  ceased,  the  conclusion 
of  the  mimster^s  letter  was  read,  declaring,  *  that  unless 
some  effectual  means  of  repressing  those  disorders  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  imposable  for  the  government  to  be 
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nitwnble  ibr  the  itfetj  of  either  the  livet  or  ptoperty  of 
the  dtiseitt.^ 

A  menriier  aacended  the  tribune  and  decUied,  ^  that  aa 
he  was  going  out  of  the  hall  last  night,  but  beiog  sdll 
within  the  walls,  and  walking  through  the  passage,  he  was 
▼iolentlj  struck  by  a  person  unknown.*  A  voice  was 
heard  demanding,  on  what  part  ? 

This  interruption  raised  grsat  indignation  on  one  side 
of  the  hall.  <  I  am  asked,*  resumed  the  member,  *  on 
what  part  I  was  struck.  I  answer,  behind :  it  is  only 
from  behind  that  assassins  strike ;  and  I  now  declare,  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  whose  deputy  I  am,  that  I  will  no 
longer  T<»te  in  this  assembly  unless  the  l^slati  ve  body  can 
insure  me  liberty  and  safety.* 

M.  Vsuiblanc  then  gave  an  account,  '  that  he  had  been 
sou^t  after  and  pursued  by  assassins,  who  had  even 
abused  his  servant  for  declaring  he  did  not  know  where 
Us  maater  was ;  that  having  been  in&rmed  of  this,  he  had 
not  ventured  to  sleep  at  his  own  house,  but  had  passed  the 
night  at  the  house  of  a  friend.* 

He  proceeded  in  a  very  eloquent  and  perspicuous  style» 
to  ihew  that  it  was  not  umple  indignities  offered  to  indi- 
viduals they  were  now  called  to  repress  and  punish,  but 
those  offered  to  the  French  nation.  <  What,'  said  he, 
*  when  an  ambasssdor  of  the  king  was  insulted  in  a  foreign 
nation,  you  thought  it  a  sirfBcient  cause  of  war ;  and  will 
you  permit  the  deputies  of  the  French  nation  to  be  treat** 
ed  with  as  much  outrage  as  they  could  suffer  from  the 
Prussians  or  Austrians  ?* 

He  added,  *  that  as  the  assembly  was  not  five,  and 
could  not  deliberate  with  safety,  measures  should  be  taken 
to  secure  the  inviolability  and  liberty  of  the  members ; 
besides,  he  proposed  that  it  should  be  immediately  decreed, 
that  all  thefederes  should  leave  Paris.' 

Kersaiot  seemed  to  approve  of  this ;  so  I  suppose  it  will 
be  adopted. 

At  this  time  I  left  the  assembly ;  and  after  calling  on 
an  acquaintance,  I  returned  by  the  quay  of  the  Louvre, 
intending,  before  I  went  to  the  hotel  de  Mosoovie,  just  to 
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step  into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuillerics,  by  the  gate  ipot 
the  Pont  Royai^  and  was  a  good  deal  surpriaad  to  find 
that  two  Swiss  sentinels  refused  entrance  to  all  hot  those 
who  presented  a  ticket :  while  I  stood  on  the  bridge  I  saw 
seveni  persons  admitted  by  that  means,  and  the  gate  care- 
fully  shut  immediately  after  them«  This  seemed  to  be 
^riewed  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  people  some  of  whom 
murmured,  and  talked  of  the  gardenia  belonging  to  the 
puUicy  and  not  to  the  fiunily  lodged  in  the  palaoe ;  of  all 
of  whom  the  pqpolace  spoke  with  irreTerenoe,  and  of  some 
of  them  in  terms  too  indecent  to  be  repeated. 

From  the  violent  manner  in  which  the  debates  are  car- 
ried  on  in  the  national  assembly,  and  other  drcumstaooee 
I  have  remarked  since  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think,  that  die  sudden  transition  which  the 
French  have 'made  from  a  government  of  powerful  and  ru 
gid  controul,  to  one  so  very  indulgent  and  lax  as  that  now 
established,  wiU  have  some  bad  eflTects  on  the  minds  and 
conduct  of  a  peo(de  of  so  much  vivacity  as  the  natives  of 
this  country.  Besides,  the  French  have  been  thought 
to  have  more  levity  of  character  than  the  nadves  of 
other  countries  of  Europe.  This  levity  was  a  source  of 
consolation  to  them  under  an  oppresnve  government ;  it 
prevented  the  tyranny  which  was  exercised  over  them, 
from  making  the  same  impression  that  it  would  have  made 
on  a  people  of  more  serious  reflection ;  but  the  same  levi- 
ty and  vivacity  of  chanCcter  which  proved  a  consolation  to 
them  in  the  gloom  of  despotism,  may  prove  pemidous  in 
the  sunshine  of  liberty. 

.  Perhaps  they  would  have  borne  a  free  government  with 
more  moderation,  and  of  course  they  would  have  had  a 
better  chance  of  enjoying  it  long,  had  it  been  obtained  in 
a  more  gradual  manner. 

The  French  have  reared  the  pillar  of  liberty  with  such 
nudity,  and  to  such  a  height,  that  it  seems  to  have  ren- 
dered them  more  giddy  than  ever. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  this  evening  with  a 
man  of  considerable  understanding,  who  has  lived  many 
years  in  this  place,  and  is  thought  to  have  opportunities 
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of  knowiBg  the  true  stale  of  the  public  affiun :  hlsdpiiuoa 
is,  that  the  duke  of  BrunswidL^s  manifesto  has  been  of  in-^ 
finite  prejodibe  tb  the  king^  because  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  moke  it  believed  that  it  was  composed  with  his 
knowledge  and  approbation.  But  this  gendemal^  ^11 
thinks,  that  not  onfy  the  majority  o£  the  national  assem* 
biy,  but  also  of  the  most  respectable  citiaensy  and  of  the 
national  guards  themselves,  are  enemies  to  the  idea  of  de* 
tfarooing  the  king?  and  wish,  ioaa  ^^(fe,  to  maintain  the 
constitution  to  which  they  have  sworn ;  and  that  they  dis- 
approve of  all  tumnltuDns  assemblings  of  the  people  of  the' 
fiiaxbourgs,  with  a  view  to  force  or  terrify  the  king  ta 
withdraw  his  veto  from  any  decree  of  the  assembly,  or  on 
any  other  account  They  h^ly  disapprove  of  that  which 
took  place  on  the  80th  of  last  June,  when  the  mob  enters 
ed  the  palace  of  the  TuiUeries,  behaved  in  a  very  Insolent 
mannor,  and  when  the  lives  of  the  king  and  queen  were  in* 
iiminnent  danger. 

It  is  imagined,  however^  that  soAielhing  of  the  same^ 
kind  is  intended  to-morrow  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fimxlMnirgs,  in  conjunction  with  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
hundred  ^d^r^«,  who  lately  arrived  firom  Marseilles  and 
from  Brittany .r 

But  the  national  guards  being  now  aWare  of  this  inten* 
tion,  and  having,-  no  doubt,  received  instructions  how  to 
act,  it  is  pvobable  that  the  attempt  will  not  be  made ;  or^ 
if  it  is,  will  prove  abortive ;  in  which  Case,  like  most  un^ 
successful  insurrections,  it  will  tend  to  strengthen,  instead 
of  weakening  the*  bands  of  government. 

I  am  also  informed,  that  besides  a  complete  battalion  of 
Swiss,  whose  barracks  are  in  the  Carousel  adjacent  to  the 
palace,  a  eonsiderable  number  of  disbanded  officers,  and 
other  persons  attached  to  the  court,  sleep  every  night 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace  itself^  which  seems  more 
than  sufficient  to  prevent  any  effectual  attempt  from  a  dis- 
orderly multitude :  and  I  should  think  it  probable,  that 
many  of  the  citizens  who  were  violent  patriots  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution,  are  now  tired  of  the  disorderly 
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flittt*  of  flUhirs,  and  think»  thtt  tuppordng  die  ktog  b  ihe 
mcfstrhktiy  way  of  obtaining  that  tranquillity  which  they 
facire  80  much  need  of.  They  nuy  also  Aink,  witii  gnat 
nsasoii,  that  thone  who  exdte  the  popuhuoe  in  the  wibiarbsy 
wnih  the  ttiinr  of  the  constitutionl 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  I  was  disUiifaed 
hy  a  great  noise  in  the  streets  from  the  beating  of  drums 
and  repeated  huzzas.  -  The  landlord  informs  me,  that  or* 
ders  liave  been  given  to  lUl  the  citizens  to  illusiiinate  their 
windows;  that  there  is  leason  to  apprdiend  an  attack  oa 
the  dwtean  of  the  Tuilleries ;  that  the  drum  has  beat  to 
arms,  and  that  the  national  guaida  are  all  at  the  alarm 
posts  of  their  respective  deportments.  I  went  into  the 
streets,  which  are  aH  ilhiminated— the  Font  Neuf  is  co* 
vered  with  soldiers  under  arm»'— a  large  party  of  the  na-* 
tionat  gbards  are  also  in  possession  of  the  Pont  Hoyal— > 
nobody  is  allowed  to  pass :'  yet  all  seems  to  be  conducted 
with  so  much  regularity,  that  whatever  mischief  may  have 
been  intended,  will,  I  hope,  be- prevented. 

I  was  mraked  about  two  in  the  morning  by  the  soUnd 
of  the  tdcrin,  and  am  informed  by  the  people  of  the  he 
tel,  who  have  not  been  in  bed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fauxbourgs  St.  Antoine,  St  Marceau,  St.  Jacques,  fcc 
are  assembled ;  that  they  are  joined  by  the  J'ederia  from 
Marseilles  and  Brittany,  in  the  intention  of  marching  to 
the  Tuilleries  to  require  of  the  king  to  wididraw  his  veto 
to  the  decree  of  the  national  assembly  i^inst  lihe  priests 
who  refuse  the  constitutional  oath,  and  on  that  fiir  as- 
sembling an  army  of  20,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris. 

I  hope  ihey  will  be  prevailed  on  to  disperse  without 
making  an  attempt  so  unconstitutional.  If  the  king  is  not 
allowed  the  exercise  of  his  veto  when  he  judges  it  expe* 
dient,  to  give  it  him  was  a  mockery. 

JmgmMilO. 

Having  FaHen  asleep  about  thrte,  we  were  awakened  at 
nine  by  t)ir;firing  of*  cannon«*«nd  were  told  that  the 


diateia  was  atUdced.  Soon  after,  we  heard  the  ery  of 
<  Td  armsy  ettiseBSy  to  arms !  they  slaughter  your  pa- 
rents, your  Ivethrsn,  your  sons  T  and  we  saw  men  ruBi^ 
nbg  half  fhmtic  through  the  streets,  exehiming  in  that 
nuuiaer.  Iioni  Lauderdale  being  stiU  indisposed,  oould 
not  go  out;and  my  son  remained  at  the  hotel  with  him. 

As  soon  aM  I  was  dressed  I  went  into  the  streets ;  a 
party  of  the  national  guards,  with  a  number  of  citisens 
armed,  were  marching  towards  the  TuiHeriefr*-another 
body  of  aaen  followed  soon  after,  dri^ging  several  cai^ 
nons.  along  the  Quai  de  Maaarin,  where  I .  was,  to  the 
Pottt^BoyaL  Some  men  flying  from. the  Tuilleries  abng 
this  bridge^  were  killed  by  the  national  guards  before 
they  reached  that  end  tONwhieh  the  cannon  were  adfanmig. 
Those  cannon  being  mounted  on  the  bridge^  were  repeat- 
edly discharged  against  that  part  of  the  chateau  which 
lodes  to  the  Seine.  Some  women  who  stood  near  me  on 
the  Qum  de  Voltaire,,  as  soon  as  diey  heard  the  first  dis- 
charge, clapped  theilr  hands,  and  cried.  Bravo !  Bravo  I 

In  the  meantime  there  was  some  firing  of  musketry 
from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre  fieusing  the  river— a  few 
people  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  quays.  Those 
who  were  on  the  side  next  the  Louvre  had  run  fiom 
the  qnsty  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  that  they  might  be 
sheltered  from  the  shot  by  the  parapet.  A  party  of  na- 
tional guards  who  marched  along  the  Quai  Maaarinp  as 
often  as  they  saw  a  g^oup  of  pec^e  conversing  together, 
called  JBas  les  motionsy*  and  dispersed  them*»^the  officer 
at  the  same  time  advising  all  who  were  without  arms  to 
retire  to  their  houses.  A  litde  after,  as  a  body  of  pike- 
men  hurried  past,  one  of  them  in  a  very  decisive  style 
pointed  me  out  as  an  arxstocrate.    Such  an  accusation  in 

» 

*  No  motioDS.*— The  quesUont  moved  aad  debated  in  clubs  refpectiag 
the  measures  of  governmeoty  are  called  motions.  From  clubs  and  socie- 
ties,  sach  as  the  Jacobins,  they  were  extended  to  coffee  houses,  particu- 
larly the  CtM  de  Kol  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  at  length  the  same  kind 
of  defastca  wart  carried  on  in  the  groupa  formed  by  people  who  met  acci- 
dentally in  the  public  walks  and  gardenSi  The  guards  did  not  think  thia 
f  proper  moment  foi  9uch  debates  or  motions. 

3ft 
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th^  tireets  of  Furis,  any  time  these  finsr  yearSy  woaXi 
have  exposed  a  oian  to  insult:  in  the  pment  cireumatan* 
oasy  when  execution  is  generally  the  immediate  conae* 
quence  of  accusation,  it  might  have  profed  £ital  i  but  the 
Valet  de  placet  ^^^  accompanied  me,  declared,  that  so  fiur 
from  being  an  aiistocrate,  or  any  thing  like  it,  I  was  ua 
Anglais.  '  Bon  f  cried  the  pikemen,  and  continued  their 
course. 

After  this  admonition  I  retired  to  the  house  of  an  ao» 
^uaintance,  in  the  Rue  Jacob,  from  whence  I  went,  a  lit- 
tle after,  to  the  Hotd  de  Moscovie.  In  the  streets  I  met 
with  great  numbers  of  the  natbnal  guards  and  feiire^ 
returning  home,  all  of  them  with  pieces  of  the  red  unU 
form  of  the  Swiss  guards  who  had  been  killed,  stuck  aa 
trophies  on  the  point  of  their  bayonets. 

An  officer  with  a  party  of  the  national  guards  oonduct>> 
^  Monsieur  d^Affri^  in  a  coach,  to  the  prison  of  the  Ab- 
baye,  which  is  near  our  hotel.  A  lady,  very  genteell  j 
dressed,  was  guarded  through  the  streets*  on  foot,  to  tha 
same  prison,  a  little  before.* 

We  were  informed,  *  that  in- the  course  of  the  preoedt- 
ing  night  great  preparations  had  been  made  at  the  Tuil«- 
leries  to  repel  the  threatened^  attack  from  the  fauxbeurga; 
diat  several  thousands  of  armed  men  had  been  introdu* 
ced  into  the  chateau  for  that  purpose,  independent  of  the 
battalion  of  Swks  guards ;  that  many  of  the  n^^ionai 
guards  had  been  practised  on^  by  the  agents  of  the  oourt^ 
to  join  the  Swiss,  and  those  of  the  chateau,  who  are  di». 
Anguished  by  the  name  of  Chevaliers  du  Poignard,  against 
the  people ;  that  while  those  within  the  TuiUeries  were 
^making  prepamtions  for  the  engagement  that  was  expected 
in  the  morning,  false  patrols  were  detached  all  around^ 
under  the  semblance  of  patrols  of  the  national  guards  to 
keep  the  peace,  but,  in  reality,  with  the  most  hostile  in- 
tentions against  tlie  citizens ;  that  one  of  those  detach- 
ments had  been  met  by  a  body  of  the  national  guards,  a 
skirmish  had  ensued,  most  of  the  former  had  soon  fled, 
but  that  many  had  been  taken  and  carried  prisoners  to  the 


sg«>ard-raoin   a(  the  FeoiUaDB;  •  that  the  people  having 
heard  of  this,  caroe  in  crowds  early  in  the  raormag,  in- 
flttling  on  their  being  deliveFed  '  up  to  them  ;  that  a  mu- 
Bidpal  officer  had  tried  to  prevent  it,  but  Ms  endea^ 
i^ours  had  proved  vain;  the  corpB  de  garde  had  been 
ibroed.     Four  of  the  prisoaers^  who  were  considered  as 
the  most  guilty,  because  they  were  disguised  in  the  uni- 
form  of  the  naticmal  guards,  and  armed  with  poniards  and 
pistols,  had  been  cruelly  slaughtered,  and  tbdr  heads  cut 
off  and  carried  on  pikes;  that  the  lives  of  tharest  had 
been  spared  at  the'  entreaty  of  the  soldiers  who  took 
them ;  that  the  peqple  of  the  fauidiourgs,  with  the  Mar- 
sdUois  and  Bretons^  had  marched  to  the  square  of  the 
Carousel,  and  demanded  admittwioe  into  the  palabe  of 
the  Tuilieries;  that  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  fiunily 
had  retreated  from  the  palace,  and  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
national  assembly ;  and  that,  in  about  three  quarters  -of 
an  hour  after  they  were  there,  the  Swiss  guards  and  those 
within  the  chateau  had  fired  grape  shot  and  musketry  on 
the  people  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the  chateau,  and  ooo- 
ttnued  a  rolling  fire  of  ten  miputes ;  that  the^dfrifs,  Aup- 
porled  by  the  people  of  the  fauxbourgs,  had  rallied,  and 
attacked  the  defenders  of  the  castle :  had  driven  them*  oat 
.of  it  into  the  garden,  where,  in  their  flight,  they  had  been 
slaughtered  by  the  national  guards,  who  now,  both  foot 
and  horse,  took  a  decided  part  against  the  court,  aad  for 
the  people ;  that  a  great  number  of  the  cidxens  and  Ji^ 
dereg  had  been  killed,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Chevaliers 
du  Foignard ;   but  that  very  few  of  the  Swiss  guards 
were  left  alive ;  for  those  who,  instead  of  flying  into  the 
garden  or  streets,  had  sought  shelter  in  the  apartments 
of  the  palace,  had  been  massacred  with  the  domestics  of 
the  king  and  queen,  and  all,  of  whatever  quality  or  de«- 
nomination,  who  were  supposed  to  favour  their  cause. 
We  have  also  heard  with  much  regret,  that  an  abbe,  I 
forget  bis  name,  the  preceptor  of  the  prince  royal,  was 
killed,  with  some  Swiss  soldiers  whom  he  had  humanely 
attempted  to  save,  by  concealing  them  in  a  closet  of  his 


sfMifment    Cknncmt  TonneR^  we  heur^  was  abo  kiOed 
ki  the  ttreet* 

Such  is  the  acpoont  wUdi,  irith  some  TaffistioDS,  we 
haife  hsaffd  this  day.«-»All  agree  that  the  Swiss  b^aa  bos« 
tilities  by  garaig  tbe^rat  five  on  the  people;  It  is  evea 
asastted,  that  diey  pretended  to  be  well  disposed  to  the 
oause  of  the  people ;  shook  hands  with  some  of  them;  and 
having  thus  thrown  them  off  their  guafd,  they  toost  per- 
^didttdy  fired  on  them. 

This  account)  however,  I  do  not  oredit,  beeause  it  is 
contrary  to  the  character  of  the  Swiss,  who  are  an  honest 
and  pbdtt-dealiiig  people;  and  because,  after  the  king, 
and  royal  family  had  forsaken  the  castle,  I  can  see  no 
motive  which  the  Swiss  could  have  for  firing,  but  sd^ 
defence.  I  therefore  think  it  mdit  pvobaUe,  especially 
considering  the  vivacity  of  the  one  people,  aSNl  the  phlegm 
of  the  other,  that  the  French  were  the  aggressors. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  get  a  cireomstandal  and  accurate 
account  of  this  action  hereafter ;  but,  at  present^  the  ac- 
ceonts  are  so  opposite  that  nothing  is  to  be  depended  on. 

I  have  this  day  been  witness  to  many  interesthig,  and 
even  afiecting  scenes  in  the  streets.  J)ariDg  the  cannon- 
ede  and  noise  of  the  musketry,  the  grief  and  anxiety  of 
pll  for  the  friends  and  relations  they  knew  to  be  then-  en- 
gsged,  produced  a  most  expressive  silence  in  some,  while 
the  air  was  lent  by  the  exclamations  of  others,  particular- 
ly the  women  and  children,  who  trembled  for  the  lives  oC 
fiithers,  husbands,  and  brothers,  who  had  lefll  their  fami* 
lies  at  the  first  call  to  arms,  and  had  not  been  seen  since. 
When  the  action  was  over,  and  the  natkmal  guards  re> 
turning,  many  of  the  women  rush^  into  the  ranks  to  em- 
brace and  felicitate  their  husbands  and  brothers  on  their 
safe^.  I  saw  one  fi^tber  of  a  numerous  family  met  at  bis 
ftrnn  door  by  his  wife  and  children.  After  embracing  each 
as  they  crowded  around  him,  he  entered  the  shop,  carry- 
ing one  of  his  children  in  each  of  bis  arms ;  his  daugh- 
ter following  with  his  grenadier^s  cap  in  her  hand,  and 
Ibis  two  little  boys  dragging  his  musket. 
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When  the  king  and  queen  entered  the  hall  of  the  na- 
tional assemhij,  they  were  aeeompanied  hy  the  dauphkiy 
their- daughter,  and  the  princem  Elisabeth ;-  and  attend-^ 
ed  by  the  ministers  and  some  nembers  of  the  munieipaKty 
of  Paris.  .... 

The  king,  at  firsi,  placed  himself  at  the  side  of  the 
prcndent,  nod  said,  «  I-  am  come  hidier  to  pevent  a  great 
crime— I  believe  myfeelf  in  safety  in  die  midst  of  you,  gen^* 
demen*  -  - 

The  president  answered,  ^  that  he  might  rely  oh  the 
aaienfblyv  who  had  sworn  todie  at  their^  post- in  support* 
ing  the  rights  of  the  nation^and  of-  the  eons^tuted  au- 
thorities.^ 

It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  members^- that  the  king^ 
ppteence  put  a  restraint  ori  the  debates;  on  which  he  de^ 
seended  to  the  bar  wher^  his  family  was,  and  with  them 
was  conducted  into  a  box  on  the  Tight  band  of  the  predd* 
eot,  called  I«a  Loge  du  Logogmphe,  where  seven  or  eight 
persons  used  to  sit  itfound  a  table  4e^  takd  down  in 'writ. 
iflg  the  debates,  and  every  thing  remarkable  which  passed 
'ittthe  assembly* 

They  had  not  been  situated  long  there  when  the  ao 
tion  began;  The  national  assembly  is  very  near  the  place 
in  which  the  engagement  Was.  Several  cannon  bullets 
struck  the  roof  of  the  hall,  and  some  musket  shot  entered 
the  windows.  WhM  interest 'all  within  must  have  taken 
in  this  aetion,  will  be  easily  imagined.  Some  members 
rose  and  changed  their  seats  when  the  cannon  were-  first 
heard  I  but  the  president  calling  to  order,  said  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  member  to  rctoain  with  steadiness  at  his 
post,  and  to  serve  his  country  to  the  best  of  his  abilities, 
ilfter  this  every  member  kept  his  plaiie,  except  such  as 
were  deputed  on  some  particular  buutiess  by  the  preside 
est. 

The  king  said  to  the  president,  tliat  he  had  given  or- 
ifTS  to  the  Swiss  not  to  fire. 
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The  filing  of  the  cannon  and  muskets  continues.  The 
assembly  r^nain  ttlent  for  some  time. 

A  member  then  made  a  modooy  that  it  shoald  be  nor 
mediately  decreed,  that  all  property  and  persons  should 
l)e  under  the  safeguard  of  the  law  and  of  the  pec^de. 

This  was  applauded  and  decreed. 

They  next  decreed  an  act  or  proclamation  to  all  the 
citizens,  inviting  them  to  have  confidence  in  their  rqpre* 
Qentatiyes,  who  had  sworn  to  save  the  country. 

Sometime  after  the  action  was  over,  a  deputation  front 
the  new  diosf  n  community  of  Paris  appeared  at  the  bar : 
this  election  had  been  made  the  preceding  night ;  and 
the  new  elected  oonncil  had  usurped  the  council  chamber, 
and  driven  out  the  old,  all  but  Petion,  the  mayor  of  P»^ 
ris;  Manuel,  the  procureur;  and  Danton,  minister  of 
justice :  they  were  preceded  by  three  banners,  on  which 
were  inscribed,  <  Liberte !  Patrie !  Egalit^  !*  One  of 
them  spoke  as  follows.— 

*  Le^slateurs !  ce  sont  de  nouveaux  magistrals  da 
peuple  qui  se  presentent  a  votre  bavre.  Les  dangers  de 
]a  patrie  ont  provoque  notre  nomination.  Les  ciroonstaiK 
ces  la  consacrent ;  et  notre  patriotisme  saura  nous  en  ren- 
dre  dignes.  I^e  peuple,  las  enfin  d'etre  depuis  quatre 
ans  Tcternel  jouet  des  perfidies  de  la  oour  et  des  intrigans, 
a  senti  qu^il  gtoit  tems  d^arr^ter  Tempire  sur  les  bords  de 
Pabyme. 

*  Legislat^urs,  il  ne  nous  reste  plus  qu^k'le  seconder« 
I^ous  venops  iei  en  sdh  nom  vous  demander  des  mesures 
de  salut  public.  Petiop,  Manuel,  et  Danton  sont  tour 
jours  nos  coUegues.  Santerre  est  h,  la  tcte  de  la  foroe 
armee.  Que  les  traitres  freo^issent  il  leur  tour !  Ce  jour 
^t  le  triomphe  des  vertus  civiques, 

'  Lesangdu  peuple  a  coule;  des  troupes  etrangires, 
qui  ne  sont  restees  dans  nos  murs  que  par  un  nouveau 
d^lit  du  pouvoir  executif,  ont  tire  sur  les  citoyens ;  nos 
in^lheureu!^  frpres  o^t  lalsscs  des  vei^v^  et  des  orphe« 


*  Ije  peuple,  qui  taous  'envoie  vers  vdus,  noui  a  chargiit 

de  VOU8  declarer,  qu^il  ne  pouvoit  reoonoottre  pour  jug« 

de»  mesures  extraordinaires  auxquellea  la  n^cessiuS  et  ta 

raittanoe  a  Foppression  Tont  porte,  que  le  peuple  Fian* 

fois,  voire  aouverain  et  le  notre^  dans  ses  assembl^et  prU 

inures.'^ 

This  address,  which  was  received  with  h%h  applause  by 
the  people  in  the  tribunes,  must  have  been  exceedingly 
offensive  to  the  king ;  yet  I  am  told  he  heard  it  with  ap» 
parent  tranquillity,  while  the  queen  shewed  evident  marks 
of  indignaUon. 

It  was  decreed  that  the  present  ministers  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  nation ;  and  that  the  nauonal  assembly 
should  appoint  six  new  ones,  none  of  whom  were  to  bt 
taken  from  its  own  body.  But  when  they  were  about  to 
proceed  in  the  usual  form  to  this  nomination,  it  was  ob^ 
served  that  three  patriotic  ministers  lately  dismissed,  and 
who  carried  with  them  the  esteem  of  the  people,  natural* 
ly  presented  themselves  to  their  choice.  It  was  immedi^ 
ately  decreed,  that  Roland,  Servan,  and  daviere  shouM 
be  appoiilted  provisionally. 

This  last  word  was  added,  because  the  king  may  be  n^ 
instated  in  his  authority  by  the  ensuing  convention ;  in 

*  Legislators,  the  new  magistrates  of  the  people  appear  at  your  bar  | 
the  dangers  of  the  country  occasioned  our  election ;  the  circumstanocfe 
ivDdcred  it  necessary,  and  our  patriotism  renders  us  worthy  oT  it.  Tbt 
^people*  at  length  tired  of  being  during  four  years  tha  dap^  of  tb«  pev» 
Mj  of  the  court,  have  thought  it  time  to  endeavour  to  s^ve  the  cmj^Sft 
on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Legislators,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  assist  the  people.  We  come  hera^ 
is  their  name,  to  be  advised  by  yon  in  measures  fur  the  public  aervkak 
Petion,  Maoutl»,8nd  DantoO)  are  atill  our  ooUeBguea.  fianterve  la  «t  dir 
head  of  the  armed  force, 

Let  traitors  tremble  in  their  turn ;  this  day  is  the  triumph  of  dvio 
virtue.  Foreign  troops  who  have  remained  within  our  walls  only  by  m 
new  crfane  of  the  executive  power,  have  fired  upon  the  citicensk  Our  «a» 
happy  bretbieo  have  left  behind  them  widows  and  orplunak 

The  people,  who  have  deputed  ua  to  you,  luive  given  us  in  thai^e  to 
dedaxe,  that  they  will  aclcnowledge  no  other  judges  of  the  extraordinary 
measures  which  necessity  and  resistance  to  oppression  obliged  tiwm  te 
f  dopt,  ^ut  the  Prcnfih  people  united  in  the  primary  ssKHiibliesf 
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which  case  he  will  have  Ihe  right  to  infirm  or  vejed 
iheni,  and  name  others.  These  three  are  for  the  home 
affairs,  the  war  departiDeiit»  and  ctrntributioBS. 

I  went  this  morning  to  see  the  placet  where  the-  aolioii 
of  yesterday  happened.  The  naked  hodtes  of  the  Swias^ 
for  they  were  already  stripped,  lay  exposed  on  the  gvoundt 
I  saw  a  great  number  on  the  terrace,  iasm^dialely  before 
the  palace  of  ihe  Tuilleriea ;  some  lying  nngle  in  diffeiv 
ent  parts  of  the  gardens ;  and  some^  in  heaps,  one  above 
another,  particularly  near  the  terrace  of  the  FeuiUaiia. 

The  garden  and  adjacent  courts  were  crowded  with 
q^ectators,  among  whom  there  was  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  women,  whose  imriositj  it  was  evident  was  ai  least 
equal  to  their  modesty. 

The  bodies  of  the  national  guards,  of  the  citizens  of 
the  fauxbourgs,  and  of  ibeJ^Sdirhf  have  been  already  re* 
asoved  by  their  friends ;  Uiose  of  the  Swiss  only  lie  ez^^ 
posed  in  this  shocking  manner.  Of  about  800  or  1000 
of  these,  who  were  yesterday  mustered  in  the  TuiUeries^ 
I  am  told  there  are  not  200  left  alive. 

Seeing  a  number  of  people  going  up  the  grand  staitcase 
of  the  palace,  to  view  the  ravage  that  was  made  in  all  the 
looms  by  the  action  of  yesterday,  I  intermingled  with  the 
crowd,  and  had  ascended  half  way,  when  I  heard  the 
shrieks  of  some  one  above,  and  soon  after  the  body  of  a 
man  was  carried  down.  I  was  told  that  he  had  been  d^ 
teeted  in  the  act  of  stealing  some  of  the  furniture  belongs 
iug  to  the  palace,  and  was  instantly  put  to  death  by  the 
people  around  him. 

This  expeditious  method  of  executing  justice  removed 
all  inclination  of  visiting  the  royal  apartments ;  I  descend*, 
ed  to  the  terrace,  and  took  another  melancholy  walk  a* 
mong  the  bodies  of  those  whom  I  had  seen  two  days  be* 
fore  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and  military  pomp*  In 
point  of  sise  and  looks,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  fineir 
battalion  of  infantry  in  Europe  than  they  formed  at  tliat 
time. 

After  they  gave  way,  they  were  slau|;htered  by  those 


i/tio  kept  nioof  while  tbey^Ksisted.    Some  were  pursued 

ihTOUgh   the  streets,  and  dragged  from  the  shops  and 

houses  whither  tbey  had  fled '  for  ^  shelter*    About  fifty  or 

snty  who  Mked  for  quarter  were  saved  by  the  Marsmk 

lois ;  they  were  delivered  to  the  national  guards,  and  *con« 

dttifted  by  them  to  thelfaison  de  Vttle.    While  those  un^ 

fortunate  men  were  detained  in  the  square,  waiting  Ibr  oiu 

ders  frooi  the  mutiieipality  in  what  pison  they  were  to  be 

oonfined,  the  multitude,  enraged  no  doubt  by  the  death  of 

their  fiiends  and  relations,  and  irritated  at  the  sight  of  the 

wounded  citisens  who  were  carrying  to  their  houses  and 

to  the  hospitals,  began  to  cry  for  vengeanoe  on  the  pri<P 

toners ;  and  at  length,  like  a  pahrel  of  drunken  savages, 

they  bunt  through  the  ranks  of  the  national  guards,  and 

butehered  the  defenceless  Swiss  in  cold  blood. '  I  cannot 

deem  the  national  gnai'ds  guiUless.   I  have  been  told  that 

they  could  not  save  the  Swiss  without  killing  the  citieens; 

but  such  furies  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  citizens,  and 

weie  infinitely  more  criminal  than  the  Swiss. 

From  the  gardens  of  the  TnillerYes  I  walked  through 
the  centre  gate  of  the  palace  into  the  court,  and  the  Ca-. 
rousel,  where  the  action  first  began.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning, a  number  of  (he  crowd  were  killed  and  wounded  sSi 
the  bottom  of  the  great  stairs,  by  an  unexpected  fire  from 
the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  Some  of  the  Swiss 
themselves,  who  were  intermingled  arid  conversing  with 
the  people,  were  killed  by  this  fire..  The  bodies  of  the 
3wis8  were  lying  in  various  parts  of  the  area. 

The  barracks  of  the  Swiss  guards,  which  divide  this 
large  area  from  the  Carousel,  had  been  set  on  fire  yester* 
day,  and  are  still  burning.  Many  of  the  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  flames — I  saw  some  half  consumed. 

Sick  at  the  sight,  I  hurried  from  this  scene  of  horror, 
and  about  mid-day  I  went  to  the  national  assembly. 
While  I  waited  at  the  door  which  enters  to  the  assembly 
from  the  garden  of  the  Feuillans,  for  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  procure  me  admittance,  a  long  procession  advanced 
to  the  gate :  it  consisted  pf  a  number  of  persons,  some  ip 
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the  uniform  of  the  national  guafda,  and  flome  in  tbedtoM  of 
citizens,  each  of  whom  held  a  man  in  a  white  waiatooat, 
but  without  a  coat,  by  the  hand.  The  hitter  were  gener- 
ally pale  and  dejected ;  and  the  men  under  wboee  proteo- 
.tioo  they  were,  encouraged  and  supported  them* 

I  was  immediately  informed  thaC  a  consideraUe  number 
of  the  Swiss  were  saved,  and  had  been  confined  in  the 
corps  de  garde  of  the  post  of  the  FeuiUans :  a  mob,  how^ 
ever,  had  begun  to  gather  about  the  guard-4!oom»  and  some 
horrid  wretches  among  them  cried  aloud  for  the  heads  of 
those  unhappy  soldiers.  On  this,  it  was  deemed  the  best 
means  for  their  safety  to  conduct  them  to  the  bar  of  the 
assembly,  and  demand  its  protection. 

Lasource  hastened  to  inform  the  assembly  of  the  danger 
in  which  the  pcior  Swiss  were,  and  to  request  its  prote<v> 
tion ;  while  X^orsas  remained  at  the  door  of  the  guard- 
room haranguing  the  mob,  and  using  every  means  whieb 
humanity  inspired,  to  prevent  ihem  from  attacking  the 
prisoners. 

They  were  conducted  accordingly  from  the  guard«room 
to  the  assembly  door  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  by 
some  citisens,  among  whom  was  Lasource,  and  others  of 
the  deputies.  I  entered  a  little  before  the  Swiss,  and  got 
a  seat  in  the  body  of  tfie  house  among  the  members. 

The  king,  queen,  with  their  son  and  daughter,  and  the 
princess  Elisabeth  ;  the  princess  Lamballe,  and  three  or 
four  other  attendants,  had  remained  in  the  Lodge  du  Lo» 
gographe,  yesterday,  from  nine  in  the  mqrning  till  latci  at 
night  They  had  been  then  conducted  to  an  adjacent 
eommitte^room,  where  they  had  remained  alV  night,  and 
returned  to  the  same  lodge  in  the  morning,  when  the  asr 
sembly  met  My  eyes  were  naturally  directed  to  the  bos 
in  which  they  were.  From  the  place  in  which  I  sat,  I 
could  not  see  the  king,  but  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  queen 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  Her  beauty  is  gone ! 
No  wonder.  She  seemed  to  listen  with  an  undisturbed 
air  to  Uie  speakers.  Sometimes  she  whispered  to  her  siv 
lerriA-law,  and  to  madame  de  Lamballe;  onceortvi^f 


ilbe  stood  op,  and,  leaning  forward,  surveyed  every  part 

of  the  hall.     A  person  near  me  remarked,  that  her  facd 

ladieated  rage  and  the  most  proroking  arrogance.     I  per^ 

ceived  nothing  of  that  nature ;  although  the  turn  of  the 

debate^  as  well  as  the  remarks  which  were  made  by  some 

of  the  members^  must  have  appeared  to  her  highly  inso* 

lent  and  provoking.    On  the  whole,  her  behaviour  in  thia 

trying  aituation  seemed  full  of  propriety  and  dignified 

eompoaure.     I  know  not  whether  the  height  from  which 

this  unhappy  princess  has  fallen,  and  her  present  deplore 

able  utuation,  may  not  make  roe  view  her  with  additions 

al  interest  and  partiality ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  that 

the  edge  of  that  rancour  which  has  prevailed  in  this  coun-* 

try  i^tnst  her,  seems  to  be  in  no  degree  blunted  by  her 

misfortunes. 

It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  prince  royal  without  re^ 
fleeting  that  his  lot,  which  no  doubt  has  been  considered 
as  the  highest  of  all  prizes,  was  now,  of  a  sudden,  and 
without  any  fault  of  his,  changed  into  the  most  unfortu* 
Bate  that  could  be  drawn  in  the  lottery  of  life*  At  pre* 
sent  be  is  too  young  to  calculate  the  amount,  or  taste  the 
bitterness  of  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  him;  and 
seemed  to  me  to  suffer  more  from  being  so  long  confined 
in  sudi  a  narrow  place,  than  from  all  that  has  happened 
besides,  either  to  his  parents  or  himself. 

My  attention  was  drawn  from  the  royal  family  to  the 
Swiss,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  at  the  barr  One  of  their 
own  nation^  as  I  supposed  by  his  accent,  addressed  the 
assembly  in  their  &vour :  it  was  evidently  the  desire  of 
the  members  that  they  should  be  saved ;  but  all  those  in 
the  tribunes  were  not  in  the  same  dispositioa^^^^ae  ex- 
claimed, *  lis  ont  assassioe  nos  freres.^  ^ 

Jm  Croix  made  a  speech,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to 
soften  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  incline  them  to  mercy. 

Notwithstanding  which,  some  wretches  from  the  tri* 
bunes  called  for  justice  and  vengeance  for  the  death  of 
Iheir  friends. 

^  lli«7  aaaassinated  our  brethrets. 


The  niemljers  in  various  ports  of  the  lulX  spoke  SreA* 
ly  up  to  the  people  in  the  tribunes  imiriediately  above  them, 
and  ssemedtoentreat  them  to  be  more  humane*  Cfoemcm- 
ber  near  me  addressed  them  iu  the  most  earnest  maimer^ 
assuring  them,  that  the  unhappgr  men  at  the  bar  were  well 
dKsposed  towards  the  French  nation ;  that  they  had  act^ 
cd  from  ^orancei  and  in  obedience  to  those  whom  they 
thought  it  their  duty  as  soldiers  to  obey;  but  had  they 
known  that  they  were  intended  to  be  employed  a§aiiist 
the  citizens,  they  would  have  refused  even  to  reaaain  in 
the  chateau* 

--This  expostulation  produced  an  effect  on  many»  but  a 
few  still  murmured ;  on  which  a  deputy  lost  his  temper 
so  far  as  to  address  that  part  of  the  gallery  from  wfaence 
the  murmur  proceeded,  in  angry  terms.  He  was  stopped 
by  those  next  him,  who  put  him  in  mind,  that  this  might 
irritate  the  people  still  more,  and  prevent  whac  he  wished  x 
be  sat  down,  saying,  ^  Ces  gens  sont  des  betes  fcrooes«?  ^ 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  felt  myself  more  a£bet* 
ed  than  during  this  contest.  I  often  threw  my  eyes  into 
the  Lqge  du  Logographe*  What  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  king  and  queen  !  What  those  of  the  pockr 
Swiss  themselves  1  While  any  of  the  members  were  speaks 
ing  in  their  favour,  and  assuring  the  people  that  they  had 
acted  from  constraint,  and  never  were  the  enemies  of  the 
French  nation,  they  stretched  out  their  arms  in  confirm- 
tion  of  what  was  said..  I  was  filled  with  indignation  at 
the  obduracy  of  some  wretdies  in  the  galleries,  who  still 
temmned  inexorable,  although  by  far  the  greater  part  was 
now  moved  to  compassion. 

Lasouroe,  at  last,  made  an  observation  which  seemed 
to  have  great  effect.  <  It  is  not  the  people,^  said  he» 
who  thirst  for  the  blood  of  those  men,  but  a  few  villains 
who  exrite  you  to  massacre  them,  for  fear  that  they  should 
give  testimony  of  the  conspiracies  of  the  courL^ 

After  all,  however.  La  Croix  proposed  that  they  should 
not  be  immediately  carried  back  to  the  guard-xoom,  but 

*  These  pMfJc  are  ferocious  bnilcf. 
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renyaii  in  the  assembly  tilt  there  should  be  a  ciertainty 
that  the  people  without  were  dispersed.  They  were  or* 
dered  to  take  seats  accordingly,  i^hich  they  did  behind 
the  deputies. 

This  measure  occurred  to  La  Croix,  on  hearing  that 
some  of  the  porters  at  the  hotels,  who  are  called  Swiss, 
although  most  of  them  are  Frenchmen,  have  been  killed 
by  the  undiscriminatiog  fury  of  the  mob. 

The  poor  fellow  who  opens  the  gate  of  our  hotel  has 
taken  the  alarm,  and  begs  that  in  future  we  may  call  him 
the  porter,  and  not  the  Swiss.  All  of  the  same  profession 
in  Paris  follow  his  example ;  they  have  already  remov- 
ed the  inscription,  <  Parlez  au  Suisse,^  which  is  generally 
fixed  on  a  board  at  the  gate  of  hotels,  and  put  up  in  its 
stead,  ^  Parlez  au  portier.' 

The  remaining  three  ministers  were  elected  by,  what 
is  called,  appel  nominal,  l^he  majority  of  voices  wei^ 
ibr  Le  Brun  for  foreign  affairs,  Monge  for  the  marine, 
and  Danton  as  minister  of  justice.  I  saw  some  of  the  mi« 
Disters,  and  Santerre,  who  is  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Parisian  national  guards,  take  the  oaths  be* 
fore  I  kft  the  assembly;  and  when  I  went  away  the 
Swiss  scalers  were  still  in  it ;  but,  on  going  out,^  I  was 
sorry  to  see  a  great  number  of  men,  whose  aspects  I  did 
not  much  like,  still  surrounding  the  hall;  this  gave  me 
uneasiness  on  account  of  the  Swiss.  But  I  was  informed 
in  the  evening,  that  some  hours  after  I  left  the  assembly 
it  had  been  proposed,  that  to  secure  the  lives  of  the  Swiss, 
they  should  be  accompanied  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourbon  1^ 
the  members  of  the  assembly.  This  was  prevented  by  a 
number  of  the  J'edercs  from  Marseilles,  the  very  men 
whooe  intrepid  attack  had  put  the  Swiss  to  flight,  aj^iear* 
ing  at  the  bar.  <  The  Swiss,'  said  they,  ^  are  no  longer 
our  enemies,  we  will  escort  them.' 

They  were  conveyed  accordingly  to  the  Palais  de  Bour* 
bon,  protected  by  their  conquerors  from  the  cowardly  rage 
of  those  who  had  slirunk  from  them  when  they  were  arm* 
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ed,  and  dared  to  attack  them  only  now  when  they  woe 
defenceless  prisoDers, 

The  magnificent  palace  of  the  Conde  family  is,  I  an-» 
derstand,  at  present,  a  kind  of  military  post  The  Swiss 
are  ordered  to  be  detained  in  some  courts  belonging  to 
that  palace,  till  a  court  martial  shall  finally  determine 
their  fate.  This  measure  was  proposed  by  La  Croix,  by 
way  of  appeasing  the  people ;  but  there  is  no  question 
that  the  design  is  to  acquit  them  alL  I  am  told  the  num- 
ber is  above  a  hundred* 

It  is  a  relief  to  my  mind  that  it  has  ended  so.  I  had 
many  unpleasant  sensations  this  day  while  I  remained  in 
the  assembly,  being  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Swiss, 
shocked  at  the  savage  disposition  manifested  by  some  of 
the  people  in  the  galleries,  and  filled  with  indignation  to 
ace  the  legislators  of  a  nation  forced  to  entreat  an  act  of 
justice  and  humanity  from  those  whom  they  have  a  righli 
to  command.  This  is  the  temporary  effect  of  that  disor«i 
der  which  naturally  attends  a  great  convulsion. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  assembly  displayed 
great  firmness  during  the  engagement  yesterday^  Wheo 
the  cannon  were  first  heard,  one  of  the  deputies  exclaim* 
ed,—* *  Do  you  hear !  They  are  now  endeavouring  to  de- 
Btroj  freedom,  and  re-establish  despotism.  Our  enemies 
have  been  encouraged  to  this  audacious  attempt  by  our 
suptneness.  Let  us  rouse  with  the  people-^let  us  swear 
to  maintain  liberty  and  equality.^ 

On  this,  all  the  members  started  up,  stretched  forth 
then*  right  bands,  and  pronounced,  *  Oui,  nous  le  jo- 
rons.'* 

The  enthusiasm  instantly  spread  to  the  spectators  in 
the  galleries,  and  the  cries  of  t  Vive  la  liberty  1  Vive  h 
nation  V  f  resounded  through  the  hall. 

During  the  sitting  of  yesterday,  the  assembly  decreed, 
that  the  French  nation  is  invited  to  form  a  conventional 

•  Yef,  we  fwear. 

f  Libert/  for  ever !  Tli«  country  for  ever  t 


UKtMjf  of  mhutk  Hbe  node  tod  time  of  ele<5tioti  will  be 
particularifled  hereafter. 

That  Lewis  XVI  is  suspended  from  his  authority^  dll 
such  time  as  the  conventional  assembly  shall  decide  on 
proper  measures  for  teeuring  the  blessing  of  freedom  to 
the  people* 

The  payment  of  the  civil  list  is  likewise  suspended. 

The  king  and  royal  family  are  to  remain  under  the  im^ 
mediate  safeguard  of  the  assembly^  and  within  the  walls : 
^here  it  meets,  till  such  time  as  tranquillity  is  established 
in  Paris ;  and  then  they  are  to  be  conducted  to  the  pa« 
laoe  of  Luxembouigy  and  there  put  under  the  ptotection 
of  the  citisens  and  of  thci  laws. 

All  public  officers,  whether  military  or  civil,  who  shall 
leave  their  posts  in  the  present  moment  of  danger  and  4- 
Israi,  are  declared  infamou%  and  traitors  to  their  eoun-r 
tiy. 

Those  and  other  decrees  of  yesterday  were  sent  to  the. 
eighty-diree  departments  of  France,  by  couriers  who  set 
out  last  night. 

•  »       • 

On  the  night  of  the  lOtb,  .cosukiissaries  were  sentfhmi. 
the  national  assembly  to  the  armies,  to  explain  the  motives 
of  these  decrees.  These  commissaries  have  the  power  of 
pronouncing  the  suspension  of  the  general  officers  of  what* 
ever  rank ;  they  $xe  enjoined  to  explain  to  officers  and. 
loldierB  the  decrees  pronounced  by  the  assembly*  .Md 
conciliate  them  to  the  present  measures.  Three  iivparti- 
cukr  went  off  that  night  to  the  army  commanded  by  La 
Fayette.  It  will  not  be  a  very  eaqr  ta$k  to  reconcile  that, 
general  to  what  has  happened.  It  is  by  some  people  b^ 
lieved  that  the  commissaries  hav^^  orders  to  pu(  him  under 
vresL  It  is  a  bold  measure  to  arrest .  a  popular  general 
at  the  head  of  an  army  by  whom  he  is  beloved,  and  the 
assembly  have  accordingly  intrusted  very  bold  men  with 
the  execution  of  it.  Kersaint,  who  is  the  person  roost  to 
be  depended  on  in  the  commission,  is  a  naval  officer  of 
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grtiiti  profeHooal  merits  tnd  who  also  kas  fbe  repoUrtion 
of  being  a  man  of  sense,  courage,  and  integrity.  Senna 
people,  however,  think  that  tbe  comflnflsaries  run  a  great** 
er  risk  ofbeing  hanged  by  the  ordctB  of  the  general,  than 
the  general  runs  of  being  arreated  by  theire«  At  all  events^ 
France  is  at  present  in  more  extraordinary  and  more  critical 
circiubstanoes  than  we  have  any  record  ofaHy  nation^s  hav« 
iagevcir  been.  After  having,  by  a  miraculous  eflbrt,  over- 
thrown a  vast  fabric  of  despotism,  and  fdmied  a  new  sys- 
tem of  limited  monardiy,  the  people,  whether  with  or 
without  reason  I  cannot  yet  determine^  become  at  once 
convinesd  that  their  king  is  betraying  them  $  they  attaek 
his  palace,  confine  his  persoii,  and  suspend  his  authority. 
Ib  the  metotime,  the  legislative  assembly,  thinking  them- 
selves justified  by  necessity  in  going  tliutf  far,  and  unwilU 
ing  to  give  an  example  of  an  usurpation  of  power,  decree 
a  national  convention  to  meet  within  seven  weeks,  and 
that  their  own  dissolution  shall  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
ooinrention  is  formed  :  the  electiona  for  that  purpose  to  go 
on  at  a  dme  when  the  nation  itself  is  threatened  by  Rus-^ 
sia,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  a  coalition  of  the  princes  of 
Germany ;  and  when  the  frontiers  of  France  are  attacked 
by  the  numerous  dise^lin^  fofves  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, abetted  by  princes  of  tbe  blood,  at  the  bead  oF 
3S,000  emigrants. 

In  such  circumstances,  France  may  -say  with  Frederie 
II  of  Prussia,  *  I  know  not  whether  I  Aadl  survive  Am 
war ;  but  sure  I  am,  my  enemies  can  obtain  no  glory  by 
overcoming  me.^ 

The  national  assembly  liave  decreed,  that  the  statues  in 
the  public  places  shall  be  destroyed,  and  monuments  in 
honour  of  liberty  substituted  in  their  stead.  The  statue 
of  Lewis  XIII  in  the  Place  Royal,  those  of  Lewis  XIV 
in  the  Places  Vendome  and  Victoire,  with  that  of  Lewis 
XV  in  the  beautiful  opening  %hich  bore  his  name,  but 
which;  I  understand,  is  to  bear  it  no  longer,  are  already 
overturned,  and  are  to  be  removed.  All  the  amiable  and 
popular  qualities  of  Henry  IV  will  not  save  bis  statue  on 
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the  ftdfit  Neof  firoiQ  the  sane  fate.  To  the  $xiMeun  who 
littent  0fer  thid  as  barbarotlfr  and  gothic,  U  U  answered^^ 
— ^  LVrt  ^n  g^fldtra  peut4tfe,  nuiis  pour  un  ehef-d^tietiTf^ 
perdu  la  liberl&  en  reproduiFa  mille«^  * 

Aa  the  assembly  have  only  suspended  the  exercise  of  the^ 
regal  poirer,  but  have  not  aboHshed  royalty,  this  deeree 
against  the  statues  is  rather  exceeding  the  liftiits  they  bad 
traced  to  themselves:  it  is  intended  no  doubt  as  a  hint  W 
the  conventional  assembly. 

But  whatevei"  reason  the  French  may  have  for  proceed" 
bg  in  the  manner  they  do  with  respect  to  their  own  kings 
or  their  atiitues,  I  see  no  Wisdom  or  necessity  in  t^wir  pro* 
toking  the  hatred  of  all^  the  crowned  heads  in  EiKope. 
Hiey  seem  to  have  rushed  a  little  wantonly  into  their  prc^ 
seat  wblt  with  the  emperor.  But  if  they  can  give  good  po* 
litical  reasons  for  that,  there  certainly. is  none  for  their  in^ 
dustriously  drawing  on  themselves  the  enmity  of  all  oilier 
monatciiies. 

Yes  tfao^  of  the  best  talents  among  them  miay  be  ac-* 
cnied  of  this  imprudence^  -Brissot,  in  a  discourse  pro* 
tKMiiioed  on  die  Qth  of  July  last,  *  8ur  les  cau^s  des  dan-» 
gers  d^  la  patrie,*  talking  of  the  combination  of  princes 
i^sHist  Fraaee,  uses  the  folbwing  expression. — <  Ces 
puisaanoee  ne  tetjdent  pas  SIf  prendre  quelques  vitleSf  ^  gag- 
ner  quelques  batailles,  ^  s'arrondir,  i  s'aggrandir.  Non, 
nne  idde  biefl*  plus  profonde  les  dirige  et  les  rallie..  Le 
systeme  de  liberie  qui  gouverne  la  France  les  inquiete  s 
ib  y  voient  utie  source  intarissable  d^oik  s^&couleront,  l6€ 
eo  tard,  des  torrens  qui  dot  vent  renverser  tous  les  trones 
de  TEuiope?  ila  voient  que  les  rois  soot  murs,  et  ils  veu- 
lent  prtfvenir  l^poque  o&  lis  dorvent  tomber.  C'est  done 
ici,  messieurs,  une  guerre  a  mort  entre  la  royaute  et  la  li« 
bert^.  Les  tyrans  de  TEurope  veulent  nous  ^eraser,  ou 
perir.'  f 

*  The  arts  may  tuffer  for  s  time;  but  for  one  masterpiece  that  U  de« 
mny^A  Wbtftf  win  piodiice  thousaDds. 

t  Tke  c&icr  siai  of  those  powen  ia  not  to  take  a  few  towan,  or  to  gain 
battkty  or  to  iocrease  their  dotfUnSont*    A  more  eerioui'idea  directs  and 
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r .  And  Barbarout)  one  of  the  deputies  from  liaAe|Ua^  ill: 
ansver  to  an  insinuation  from  some  of  the  m^oibers,  tbut 
th^fi4iriB  from  that  town  had  designs  against  the  Hfb  dL 
the  king,  said  this  morning  in  the  assembljti— ^^  Eh^mea- 
aieurs,  le^  Marseillois  n^aiment  pas  les  rois*  car  ils.  apnt  les 
fl^aux  de  la  terre :  mais  ils  ne  s*en  debarrasseroat  Jamaia 
par  un  crime;  ils attendront  le  jugement  du  peuple  souve- 
rain :  et  d'ailleurs  Louis  XVI  a  creuse  lui-meme  le  torn* 
beau  de  la  royaute ;  c^est  le  seul  bien  qu'U  nous  a  fait.'** . 
It  is  impossible  for  me,  a  stranger  just  arrived  at  Paris, 
to  know  whether  the  treachery  iipputed  to  the  king  is  well 
or  ill  founded;  but  I  see  the  necessity  of  charging  him 
with  it}  to  justify  the  present,  measures  in  thp.eyes  of  the 
public.  At  Paris  they  seem  inclined  enough  to  believe  the 
whole.  Whether  the  armies  and  provinces  are  in  the 
same  disposition,  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  primary  assemblies  for  choosing  the  electors^  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  S6(h  of  this  month.  The  electora  or  d^ 
puties  for  the  ensuing  convention  are  to  asaeoE^ble  on  iJm 
8d  of  September.  The  members  chosen  for  the  conven* 
tion,  which  are  not  to  exceed  in  number  t)ie.  present  l^s* 
lative  assembly,  are  to  meet  at  Paris  on  the  SOtb^  of  tha 
same  month. 

Tlje  former  distinction  of  the  citizens  into  acti£i  and  non 
actifs  is  suppressed :  all  that  is  necessary  to  entitle  a  man 
ta  vote  is,  that  he  be  21  years  of  age,  a  Frenchman,  who 
has  lived  for  one  year  in  the  country  on  bia  own  revenue, 

unltM  tbein.  That  lyiteoi  of  liberty  uliteh  governs  f  nnce  aitqoivts 
lliem  {  In  it  they  Me  an  ineiheuetible  sotarce  from  #bich  tortcots  wil^ 
flow  which  loODcr  or  latter  must  overwhelm  all  the  thrones  in  Europe. 
They  tee  that  kings  are  ripet  but  they  wi«h  to  postpone  the  time  of  th/tu 
Ibllang.  Thiit  gentlemen.  It  a  mortal  war  between  royalty  and  Ilbeny— . 
the  tyrants  of  Europe  must  crush  us,  or  ^ish. 

*  I  aclwowledge,  gentlemen,  that  we  men  of  Marseilles  are  not  fond  of 
kings,  for  they  are  the  scourges  of  the  earth  ;  but  we  wiU  never  rid  cmr^ 
selves  of  them  in  a  criminal  manner :  we  will  wait  for  the  judgment  of 
the  sovef«ign  people*  Besides.  Lewis  XVI  has  himself  dug  the  gn^'e  of 
royalty  ;  it  is  the  only  good  he  ever  did  us. 
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or  the  produee  of  Ins  labour,  and  is  not  in  a  state  of  serv. 
itude.  The  dectors  are  to  have  three  livres  a  day  dur* 
iog  their  mission,  and  are  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  livre 
a  league  for  the  distance  from  their  usual  place  of  re« 
sidebce  jto  that  in  which  the  election  of  members  for  their 
department  is  to  be  held. 

The  only  conditions  requisite  for  eligibility^  either  as 
elector  or  deploy,  are  those  above  mentioned,  whatever 
hispnifisssiqp  ikor  has  been.  The  citizens  in  the  primary 
assemblies,  and  the  electors  in  the  electoral  assembly,  are 
to  take  the  oath  to  maintain  liberty  and  equality,  or  die  in 
defiending  diem. 

The  above  regulations  will  no  doubt  be  observed'*^* 
though  they  are  not  decreed f  but  only  recommended  by  the 
present  assembly,  who  do  not  assume  the  right  of  ordain** 
ing  a  form  for  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  in  the  creation 
of  a  national  convention. 

Inatead  of  kfecreevig,-  therefore,  the  assembly  merely  in* 
vitfi  the  people  to  observe  this  method. 

In  the  meantime,  I  occasionally  see  people  who,  when 
the  convention  is  mentioned,  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
smile,  in  a  manner  which  plainly  implies,  that  in  their  o» 
pinion  there  will  be  no  conventional  assembly.  And  one 
person  assured  me  in  a  whisper,  that  if  there  should  hap« 
pen  to  be  a  convention  at  Paris,  on  or  about  the  20th  of 
Sq>tember,  he  was.  convinced  it  would  be  composed  of 
Pmssiens  actifs  et  citoyens  passifs. 

This,  however,  does  not  seem  the  opinion  of  the  people 
in  general.  The  public  walks  am  crowded  with  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  conditions,  with  the  most  gay 
uoeonoeroed  countenances  imaginable.  A  stranger  just 
come  to  Paris,  without  having  heard  of  the  late  transac- 
tions, and  walking  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries, 
Place  de  Louis  XYI,  and  Champs  Elisees,  would  natur- 
ally imagine,  from  the  frisky  behaviour  and  cheerful  faces 
of  the  company  he  meets,  that  this  day  was  a  continue- 
tion  of  a  series  of  days  appointed  for  dissipation,  mirth, 
and  eojoyniMt ;  be  could  not  possibly  imagine  tji^t  the 
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ground  he  is  wdking  over  was  so  lately  co?ered  with  the 
bodies  of  slaiig^tered  mea ;  or  that  the  gay  livdy  people 
he  saw  were  so  lately  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  dis* 
toay. 

I  drove  to  many  places  in  Paris  this  morning.  The 
epithet  royals  which  was  formerly  so  profasdy  assumed 
and  inscribed  with  pride  and  ostentation,  is  now  carefully 
effaced  from  ev«ry  diop,  magasine,  auberge,  or  hotel ;  s31 
those  also  who  were  so  vain  of  announetng  over  dieir 
doors  that  they  were  the  tradesmen  of  She  king  or  queen, 
or  in  any  way  employed  by  them,  have  removed  every 
wordy  emblem,  or  sign  which  could  revive  the  remenw 
brance  of  such  a  connection ;  and  at  present  a  tailor 
would  rather  advertise  that  he  was  breeches-maker  to  a 
sans-culottes»  than  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal. 

Above  the  great  gate  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  ate 
the  figures  in  stone  of  twenty-six  kings  of  France,  from 
Childebert  I  to  Philip  August.  I  was  told  that  in  this 
general  fury  against  kings,  all  those  venerable  personages 
had  been  hewn  to  pieces  by  the  people.  I  had  the  curi* 
osity  to  go  to  the  cathedral  on  purpose,  to  see  whether 
absurd  seal  had  been  carried  this  length,  and  had.  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  this  royal  society  safe  and  uninjured 
by  any  hand  but  that  of  time. 

The  ridiculous  gigantic  statue  of  St.  Christc^her, 
with  the  Bon  Dieu  upon  his  shoulders,  which,  I  remem« 
her,  stood  formerly  within  the  church,  is  now  removed  ; 
but  I  believe  the  revolution  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  this 
improvement,  as  it  was  made  before  it  began. 

From  the  Notre  Dame  I  acc|ompanied  a  young  man  to 
the  Canpelites  in  the  Bue  St.  Jacques ;  he  had  a  curioei* 
ty  to  see  the  famous  Magdalen  by  JLe  Brun.  The  ut- 
most excess  of  grief  is  strongly  expressed  in  this  picture, 
jparticularly  in  the  eyes  and  upper  part  of  the  face ;  but 
I  cannot  believe  the  story,  so  often  repeated,  that  the 
duchess  de  la  Valiere,  who  retired  to  this  convent  when 
she  found  herself  supplanted  in  the  affections  of  Louis 
XI V  by  Madame  de  Moqtespan,  ever  sat  for  this  {Nctuie. 
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Hov  eoald  it  be  faelkved  that  a  wopwi  who  i«6rad  frnm 
the  world,  whether  from  disappoiQtsd  love,  or  devotiooy 
would  aaaume,  like  aa  actreSB,  the  features  of  exees8ive 
lOKtowj  and  ait  in  a  chosen  attitude,  that  a  painter  might 
diaw  her  in  a  particukr  cbaraeter  ?  Vanity  prompts  peo- 
ple to  this  kind  of  constraint  every  day,  but  real  grief  or 
devotion,  never. 

If  she  never  sat  for  it  then,  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
has  much  xesemblaooe  of  Madame  de  la  Valiere :  yet  more 
people  are  drawn  to  eee  it,  from  the  notion  of  its^being  her 
portrait,  than  from  the  pleasure  they  take  in  viewing  a 
fine  picture. 

The  man  who  shewed  us  the  Carmelite  chiirch  said, 
there  were  at  present  ibrty  nans  in  the  convent,  all  of 
whom  had  the  liberty  to  leave,  it,  but  they  cHose  to  re- 
main. *  They  are  very  old,  I  siqippse,^  said  I.  *  On  the 
cantmry,^  replied  the  man,  *  there  are  some  of  them  young 
and  handsome.' 

If  there  is  any  merit  in  redring  from  the  world  and  be- 
coming useless  to  society,  these  nuns  have  a  claim  to  more 
now  than  formerly,  since  they  do  that  spontaneously, 
which  befiEire  they  possibly  could  not  help. 

Although  the  French  are  less  subject  to^nnui  than 
any  other  people,  yet  they  are  extremely  inventive  of  e3&- 
pedients  to  prevent  it  Of  all  the  contrivances  for  that 
purpose  I  ever  heard  of,  one  of  the  most  singular  was 
what  I  was  informed  of  this  morning* 

As  I  stood  on  the  quay  of  the  Lou? re,  a  battalion,  part 
of  which  was  already  on  the  Pont  Koyal,  marched  past; 
we  were  told  that  the  mayor  of  Paris,  was  in  the  front ; 
they  were  conducting  some  Swiss  to  the  Abbaye,  While 
I  was  contemplating  this  scene,  a  man,  who  seemed  at 
least  seventy  years  of  age,  entered  into  conversation  with 
me :  a  girl  of  about  ten  or  eleven  held  him  by  the  arm. 
9e  praised  tb^  appearance  of  the  men ;  and  the  young 
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^fl  wasdelighted  with  die  rough  o^  and  inuneiiae niow. 
laches  rf  the  grenadien. 

*  MademoifleUe  u  your  daaghter?*  «ud  I. 

^  No,*  answered  he;  ^  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had 
any  diildten,  tAhtmgh  I  ha^e  lived  all  my  life  a  bachelor. 
This  poor  little  girV  added  he,  'hasKyedwithmesereral 
years.  She  was  quite  destitute,  and  I  took  her  fn» 
charity.  People  are  often  at  a  loss  how  to  anuae  them- 
sdves,  particularly  towards  the  decline  of  life.  I  hove 
had  a  great  deal  cf  pleasure,  for  my  own  part,  in  leaching 
this  little  girl  mathematics.^ 

A  young  gentleman  who  was  present  burst  into  laugh- 
ter;  and  the  old  man  percdving  that  I  could  with  diffi- 
culty relhun,  <  I  see,*  said  he,  good  humouredly,  ^  that 
you  do  not  credit  what  I  tell  you ;  but  it  is  literally  true. 
I  hare  found  much  amusement  in  inslmcting  this  diild 
in  algebra  and  the  mathematics.  %eis  a  very  apt  scholar, 
as  you  shall  see.* 

^  Tell  me,  my  dear,  what  are  the  three  angles  of  any 
triangle  equal  to  P* 

*  Two  right  angles,'  answered  she. 

^  Exactly,*  said  the  old  man ;  *  and  pray,  what  is  the 
pube  root  of  eight  ?* 

*  Two,'  answered  the  girl. 

^  And  what  is  die  cubic  number  of  four?*  resumed 
he. 

She  immediately  repHed,  *  Sixty^four.* 

Having  enjoyed  our  surprise  a  little,  and  finding  we 
were  going  a  different  road,  he  took  his  leave  of  us  in  high 
spirits,  and  walked  away  widi  the  girl  holding  his  arm. 
I  mention  this  rencontre  merely  for  its  singularity,  and 
not  by  way  of  advice  to  men  in  the  decline  of  lifo.  For, 
although  it  seems  to  have  succeeded  wonderfully  with 
this  particular  old  man,  it  would  be  rash  to  infer,  that  it 
would  be  equally  safe  and  salutary  for  every  old  man 
to  amuse  himself  in  teaching  a  young  girl  mathema- 
tics. 
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On  qiitettng  him  I  walked  to  the  nationat  asseifibljr; 
One  of  the  cannoneers  who  had  diatioj^ished  himself  in 
the  action  of  the  10th»  on  the  side  of  the  people,  was  at 
die  bar :  a  considerable  qpanti^f  of  <silver  plate  had  been 
tiken  by  this  man  from  those  who  had  stolen  it  from  the 
palaee ;  and  having  been  brought  by  htm  to  the  assembly, 
now  lay  on  the  table. 

Many  instances  of  the  same  disinterested  spirit  were  ex- 
hibited^ as  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  those  who  were 
present  in  the  assembly  immediately  after  the  engagement 
The  jewels  of  the  queen,  many  massy  pieces  of  plate,  very 
valnaUe  pieees  of  furniture  w4iieh  could  have  been  easily 
concealed,  all  die  silver  utensils  belonging  to  the  chapel, 
were  btougbt  to  the  assembly  by  thoee  who  made  the  first 
imiptioo  into  the  palace.  Some  poor  fellpws  who  had 
not  whole  clothes  on  thm  backs,  brought  little  sacks  of 
goU  and  silver  coin,  and  deposited  them  unopened  in 
the  hall  of  the  assembly.  One  soldier  brought  his  hat  full 
it  feais,  and  emptied  it  on  the  table. 

It  is  in  the  times  cf  great  political  struggles  and  revo* 
luUons,  that  the  minds  of  men  are  most  apt  to  be  exalted 
above  the  seliirii  considerations  of  ordinary  life :  those 
are  the  epochs  of  great  virtues  as  well  as  of  great  vices; 
It  is  an'  error  to  imagine,  that  men  of  the  lowest  rank  in 
life  are  unsusceptible  of  heroic  and  generous  sentiments. 
All  who  are  susceptible  of  enthusiasm  are  capable  of  be- 
ing actuated  by  them.  It  is  the  minions  of  fortune,  those 
who  have  been  pampered  from  their  infancy  by  the  hand 
of  luxury,  and  early  accustomed  to  every  kind  of  profu« 
iioo,  whose  minds  sink  into  torpor  for  want  of  exertion ; 
it  is  such  as  those  t|bat  are  the  most  likely  to  be  unsusr 
^eptible  of  geofeppus  sentiqieiitSy  ^nd  incapable  of  l^eroig 
efforts. 

AugvH  I5f 

I  went  this  mprning  to  (Ball  on  M.  )Grai|tier  the  banker. 
As  I  crossed  the  court  to  go  to  bis  office,  I  met  an  old 
gentleman  whose  face  I  thought  I  had  seen  before,  but 
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was  not  certaiD.  We  laluted  aicb  other  witbool  qpeak* 
log.  Whea  I  entered^  I  was  informed  by  M.  Gautier  it 
was  the  abb<  RaynaL  I  waa  happy  at  this  ioformatioo, 
because  I  bad  heard^  that  bappeniag  to  have  slept  the 
preceding  nigbt  in  the  pakee  of  the  TuiUeries,  he  ha4 
been  killed  on  the  moroing  of  the  lOth^  at  I  fear  mUkj 
real  friends  of  liberty  were* 

Althpu^  the  national  assembly  had  decreed  that  the 
noyal  fimily  should  be  lodged  in  the  palace  of  LuxeQ»> 
bourg»  this  was  delayed,  because  a  deputation  from  the 
section  des  quatre  nations  represented  to  the  assembiy» 
that  there  are  subterraneous  passages  belonging  to  that 
building,  by  which  the  king  might  be  carried  o£ 

On  the  same  day  another  petition  was  presented,  of  a 
singular  niUure  indeed.  In  this  the  assembly  are  re- 
proached for  having  decreed  only  the  suspension  of  the 
king»  when  all  France  wishes  his  being  dethroned^ 
<  Pourquoi,'  continue  these  modest  petitioners,  *  attendre 
la  convention  naUonale?  Le  people  est  R  pour  sanction- 
ner  vos  decrets.  Louis  XVI  est  atteint  de  la  malediction 
nationale ;  il  a  i&chement  fui  de  son  palais,  pour  laisser 
plus  audadeux  les  assassins  du  peuple ;  il  n'est  venu  dans 
Totre  sein  que  pour  dieter  votre  arret,  si  ses  agens  eussent 
cte  victorieux.  Des  veuves,  des  enfans  dcsoUs  vous  de^ 
maadent  vengeance.  Qui  de  vous  n'est  pas  diqws^  i  de» 
venir  le  juge  severe  du  scclcrat  Louis  XVI  ?  Commandea 
vos  g^neraux  de  fidre  lire  k  tons  les  peuples  la  declaration 
des  droits  de  Thomme,  et  de  prodamer  la  gueire  k  toua 
les  tyrans.'  * 

The  terms  in  which  those  petitioners  mention  the  king 

*  VHiy  wait  for  the  national  convention  ?  The  people  are  readj  to 
■anedon  your  dcciw.  Lewia  XVI  If  coTfted  with  the  cnraet  of  his 
conntij.  He  ahameftillj  ahandoned  hla  palaoet  that  the  aiaaaiine  of  the 
jpcople  mfght  act  more  boldlj.  He  came  among  700  Ibr  no  other  pufpoat 
than  to  pronoonoe  jour  condemnation*  if  hla  tioopa  had  been  vlctotioat. 
Widows  and  wretched  infanta  call  to  you  for  Tcngeancer  Can  anj  of  joa 
he  unwilling  to  become  the  icTere  judge  of  the  flagftloua  Lewis  Clve 
•rdera  to  your  generala  that  the  declaratfoii  of  the  righu  of  man  be  rea^ 
to  every  people*  sad  let  them  dtcla^  wair  sga^nat  all  tyranta« 
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aie  equally  odious  on  aoooant  of  tbeir  barbariCy  and  theit 
frlidiood. 

Thej  are  abo  insolent  to  the  national  assembly,  which 
has  declared,  that  not  presuming  to  determine  what  the 
will  of  the  nation  is  respecting  the  king,  this  point  is  left 
to  the  dectaion  o^the  nation  itsdf,  to  be  expressed  by  the 
organ  of  a  oonvention  of  its  own  choosing.  This  is  all 
onnecesaairy,  say  the  petitioners.  What  you  do  not  know 
we  will  tell  you.  All  the  people  wish  the  king  to  be  de* 
throoed ;  take  our  word  for  it,  and  save  the  trouble  of 
calling  a  conventional  assembly. 

If,  however,  this  address  to  the  assembly  is  intended 
as  an  order,  which  I  am  informed  many  late  petitions  are, 
then  all  the  expressions  are  not  so  improper;  we  are  then 
only  svirprised  at  its  being  entitled  a  ptiitioiL 

The  commune  de  Paris,  which  is  a  coundl  or  assembly 
composed  of  members  from  the  48  sections  of  Paris,  not 
spproving  of  the  Luxembourg  for  the  king^s  residence, 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly, 
whero  Manuel,  their  procureur,  said,—- <  La  France  est 
libre,  car  Louis  est  sujet  de  la  loi.  Noqs  venons  vous 
proposer  pour  sa  demeure  le  Temple-— nous  vous  propo» 
sons  de  le  faire  conduire  avec  tout  le  respect  dA  i  tinform 
teiif ,     &c* 

The  assembly  applauded  his  speech,  and  agreed  to  the 
proposal :  but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  treatment  of 
the  unfortunate  family  had  corresponded  with  the  senti- 
ments  which  the  assembly  approved. 

The  loge  or  box  in  which  the  royal  family  sat  for  three 
days  from  morning  till  night,  is  a  room  of  about  nine  or 
ten  feet  square,  at  the  president's  right  hand,  and  sepa* 
rated  from  the  hall  of  the  assembly  by  small  iron  bars : 
the  entry  is  behind  from  the  corridor  into  a  kindof  closet^ 
through  which  you  pass  into  the  loge.  This  closet  was 
the  only  place  into  which  they  could  retire ;  and  they 

*  Fruiee  is  f^cc«  b^ctuae  Lewi*  b  lobject  to  law.  We'  propoie  the 
Temple  for  ble  residencey  uid  we  with  him  to  be  conducted  thhher  with 
all  the  icgptfd  due  to  tbe  ualbrtuaatc* 
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came  into  the  loge  at  nine  of  the  morning  of  the  lOtb, 
and  remained  till  midnight,  when  they  were  conducted 
to  an  adjacent  committee-room,  where  th^  passed  the 
Bight,  returning  to  the  loge  about  ten  in  the  morning. 

On  the  11th  and  ISth  thej  retired  at  about  nine  or  ten 
mt  night ;  and  on  the  ISth  they  were  conducted  to  their 
pnaon  at  the  Temple.  Ab  this  small  closet  was  the  only 
place  to  which  they  could  retire,  they  were  under  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  taking  every  refreshment  they  needed  through 
the  day  there.  On  the  1 0th  the  king  ate  nodiing  but  a 
little  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  lemonade  i  the  queen,  nothing 
but  a  bason  of  soup.  On  the  subsequent  4ays  they  had 
their  dinner  from  a  neighbouring  traiteur,  which  was 
served  in  the  same  little  closet  Their  sole  occupation^ 
during  all  this  time,  was  hearing  the  debates  of  the  as? 
sembly.  This  would  probably  have  been  a  severe  ponish- 
ment,  although  personal  abuse  had  been  abstained  £rcm  ; 
which,  however,  was  not  always  the  case.  One  member,^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  harangue,  said,  '  that  all  the  blood- 
shed of  that  day,  and  all  the  miseries  of  the  country,  ^ere 
owing  to  the  perjury  and  treason  of  that  traitor,*  pointing 
to  the  king.  This  certainly  was  not  observing  tout  le  r»* 
gpect  i&  h  rin/briune.  To  give  way  to  such  an  outrage 
against  a  man,  not  to  say  a  king,  in  this  unhappy  sttua^ 
tion,  required  the  h^art  of  a  tiger,  and  the  manners  of  a 
Capuckm, 

Sometime  after  the  firing  on  the  1 0th  was  quite  over^ 
the  queen  being  impatient  to  know  the  particulars  of  wha( 
had  passed,  desired  a  young  man  who  h^d  the  care  of  the 
box,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  to  go  to  the  Tuilleriea 
and  Carousel,  and  bring  her  an  account  of  what  he  saw. 
The  young  man  went;  and  withoqt  making  a  very  mi- 
nute survey,  or  walking  over  half  the  ground  on  which 
the  fighting  had  been,  h^  reported  that  he  had  counted  a 
hundred  and  twenty  dead  bodies.  The  queen  shed  tear« 
at  this  report,  and  asked  him  no  more  questions  on  tha( 
subjept. 

*  Cbabotf  former]/  a  Capuchin  frUr* 


It  BMist  aiein  airfliige»  the  whole  ossembl  j  bdihg  witness 
to  tbe  uDoomfoHable  and  .indecent  situation  of  the  royal 
family  for  ao  long  a  space  of  time,  that  none  of  them  pro* 
posed  to  remedy  it;  which  might  have  been  done,  in 
some  degree,  by  their  having  the  use  of  some  other  small 
rooms  which  are  under  the  same  roof  with  the  assembly 
haU. 

I  supposed  that  those  who,  wished  it,  were  afndd  to 
shew  any  attention  to  the  royal  fiunily ;  and  those  Who 
could  have  done  it  with  safety,  wanted  the  inclination  ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  members, 
since  the  deciave  affair  jof  the  lOtb,  are  under  personal 
apprehension.  Those  who  voted  in  favour  of  M.  La 
Fayette  have  been  threatened  by  the  popuIai:e»  Gorsas, 
the  editor  of  the  Courier,  has  been  applied  to,  to  publbh 
their  names,  which  he  humanely  refuses  to  do.  The  on^ 
ly  meaning  of  such  request  certainly  is  to  point  them  out 
to  the  fury  of  the  mob. 

When  the. royal  family  were  conducted  from  their  very 
narrow  apartment  in  the  assembly  to  the  Temple,  the  af- 
fluence .of  pec^le  was  prodigious;  they  exacted  that 
the  glaaaes  of  the  carriage,  should  be  kept  down«-«-U)i8  was 
complied  with.  In  gcnng  through  the  Place  Vendome^ 
whether  it  happened  from  the  mere  confluence. of  people^ 
or  by  pr^nedi(ated  desijpi,  the  carriage  was  stepped  a 
considerable  time  near  the  overturned  statue  of  Lewis 
XIV. 

The  <Jueen  was  thought  to  throw  disdainful  looks  on 
the  people.  Whether  this  wies  really  the  case,  or  imagine 
ary,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  assured  that  Petion,  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  who  was  in  the  coach,  begged  of  the 
queen  to  look  with  more  mildness,  as  some  of  them  seem^ 
ed  provoked,  and  he  dreaded  the  consequence. 

Her  majesty  after  this  threw  down  her  eyes,  without 
k)oking  at  the  people  at  all. 

The  king  seemed  less  sorrowful  or  pensive.  When 
they  were  going  into  the  carriage  at  the  assembly  ball, 
some  one  said  they  were  putting  too  many  into  the  coach. 
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Oft  which  his  mighty,  with  «  look  of  gMd  hulimir, 
plied,  <  Not  at  «ll ;  M.  P«tioii  knows  that*  I  cao  sup* 
port  a  much  kmgtr  jooroey  with  a  great  numy  in  the  car- 
riage.* 

This  alloded  to  his  return  to  Paris  after  being  stoppad 
at  Varennes,  when  the  king,  queen^  daiipbin,  and  M»- 
dame  Elizabeth,  with  Barnave  and  Petion,  were  alt*  in 
the  same  carriage* 

There  were  some  cries  of  Vive  ta  Nation  t  as  they  pass- 
ed  through  the  streets ;  but  on  the  whole  the- people  were 
more  silent  and  less  tumultuous  than  was  expected  by 
many,  and  the  royal  family  arrhred  safely  at  the  Temple. 

The  princesB  Lamballe,  Madame  Tourzelle,  gotenieas 
of  the  royal  children,  and  some  other  women  of  thequeen\ 
fiunily,  were  carried  to  the  Ten^le  at  the  same  time^ 

There  have  been  a  great  number  of  perscms  arrested 
since  the  lOth,  All  those  who  are  known  to  have  passed 
the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  in  the  pakioe  of  the 
Tnilleries,  or  are  suqpected  of  it,  are  searched  Ibr  with  di- 
ligence. Two  men  accused  ef  an  intention  of  aesassinas« 
ing  Petion  have  been  taken  up,  and  are  in  prison.  What 
proofs  there  are  of  such  an  intention,  I  know  not ;  but  it 
ia«  very  serious  misfortune,  at  this  particular  ttme,  to  be 
under  the  suspicion. 

While  I  was  in  the  assembly,  some  members  proposed 
a  call  of  the  bouse,  by  way  of  ascertaining  who  were  pre* 
sent  during  the  late  important  sittings.  It  was  at  -first 
agreed  for  the  aaorrow  at  mid-day ;  but  one  calKog  out 
*  this  night  at  midnight,'  this  last  proposal,  wbidi  seems 
a  little  whimsical,  was  adopted. 

The  extreme  sensibility  and  vivacity  of  the  French 
prompt  them  too  often  to  deride  on  sudden  impulses, 
without  taking  ti|ne  to  weigh  and  deliberate.  In  the  pre* 
sent  instance,  a  rapidity  of  decision  cai^  be  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  but  they  sometimes  shew  the  same  quickness  in 
matters  of  serious  import. 

A  little  English  phlegm  would  be  of  use  in  their  ceun* 
ails. 


Ill  I^EAMCfi.  4V 

t  ttnclMiiUiid  tital  th(M  appcrifited  to  ettmiiM  the  pa* 
pert  of  Mon8»  Laporte  ha?e  found  matlers  of  aecuMtion 
•gunst  the  king,  and  the  minister  himself;  and  alto 
looe  carious  papert  eonoerning  the  mysteriout  biittneta  • 
ef  Ike  pearl  oecklaoe,  and  MaAme  de  la  Mottew 

Having  made  it  mj  butinest,  ever  ttnee  I  have  been 
b  France,  to  take  everjr  opportnnity  of  converting  with 
the  people,  I  find  a  great  alteration^  I  will  not  venture  to 
88J  in  dmr  tentiments,  but  assuredly  in  their  discourse. 

Before  the  10th  of  this  month|  many  spoke  in  favoui* 
of  the  king,  and  jastified  his  giving  the  veto  to  the  two 
decreet  of  the  national  assembly^-one  respecting  a  camp 
of  iOjOOO  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  the 
other  regarding  the  priestt  who  refuted  to  take  the  oatht 
to  the  conttitulion ;  tiiey  taid,  <  the  king  had  a  right,  by 
the  constitution,  to  make  use  of  thit  power  of  rejecting 
decreet  at  his  ditcretion,  and  that  none  but  seditious  per* 
sons  would  attempt  to  force  bis  consent.^ 

They  Mamed  those,  as  such,  who  had  excited  the  in« 
multuous  procession  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  on 
the  SSOth  of  June ;  lamented  that  the  executive  power 
was  not  strong  enough  to  punish  them ;  hoped  that  this 
would  not  kmg  be  the  case;  and  declared  their  belief 
that  the  king  was  calumniated-  by  faettout  men  who  were 
enemiet  to  the  constitution,  while  he  sincerely  wished  to 
nuuntain  it  according  to  the  oaths  he  had  tahen. 

Some  tradesmen  who  did  duty  as  national  guards  have 
aeknowledged  to  me,  that  when  called  to  arms  on  the  night 
of  the  9th,  they  considered  that  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  assembled,  was  to  repel  any  attack  on  the  pa. 
lace,  and  defend  the  persons  of  the  royal  family ;  which 
duty  it  was  their  intention  to  perform,  till  they  heard  the 
general  cry  that  the  Swiss  were  massacring  the  people ; 
and  then  they  joined  with  the  citizens  against  the  Swiss, 
and  those  in  the  castle« 

The  truth,  I  ha?e  reason  to  believe,  is,  that  few  of 
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the  nadoiuil  guards  took  part  in  tke  actimi  till  the  palafe 
waa  forced,  and  the  Swiss  with  all  withia  it  began  to  fly  9 
and  if  theySdm#  and  those  from  the  suburbs  had  b^n 
dispersed,  a  great  part  of  the  national  guards  would  hane 
declared  in  ^at  event,  as  they  did  in  the  othec^  for  the 
Tictorious  party. 

Now  every  body  seems  to  have  the  same  sentiments, 
and  hold  tlie  same  language^  namely,  that  the  king  was 
in  carrespoodence  with  the  emigrant  prinees,  and  betray^ 
ing  the  country  to  the  enemy^  CerUun  papers  have  be^ 
found  in  the  palace,  which,  it  is  said,  make  it  very  cipar. 
On  this  subject  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  Ibnn  a  de- 
cided  opinion ;  nor  am  I  at  all  certain  that  the  sentimcnta 
which  I  hear  announced  by  those  who  have  surer  groooda 
of  judpng,  are  conformable  to  their  real  opiniop :  for  it 
is  by  no  means  safe  to  avow  any  way  of  thinking  but . 

one. 

Great  pains  are  taking  to  convince  the  people  at  large 
of  the  treachery  of  the  court,  and  that  a  proscription  waa 
made,  and  a  massacre  intended,  of  the  most  disunguisb- 
ed  patriots,  in  case  the  court  had  been  victorious:  this  is 
not  only  inanuated  in  the  journals,  but  pasted  up  in 
printed  papers  on  the  walls  all  over  Paris. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuillerie%  in 
the  Place  de  Louis  XV  and  Palais  Royal,  men  are  seen 
mounted  on  chairs  haranguing  to  little  circles  which  form 
around  them :  the  continual  theme  of  these  orators,  who 
are  no  doubt  hired  for  the  purpose,  is  the  treachery  of 
the  king,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  queen,  whom  they  ge- 
nerally distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  Monsieur  et 
Madame  Veto. 

When  I  see  such  artful  industry  to  enrage  the  pec^Je 
against  the  king  and  queen,  and  hear  of  intended  massa^ 
cres  without  any  proofs,  so  far  from  being  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  is  so  assiduously  ciiculated,  I  ratlier 
dread  that  all  these  pains  are  taken  to  prepare  the  pco- 
ple^s  minds  for  measures  which  cannot  yet  be  avowed. 

The  influence  of  theatrical  entertmnments  on  the  pub- 
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lie  mind  h  too  powerful  to  be  neglected  on  thejnmentoo- 
caiion:  the  musicy  the  pantomime,  and  the  new  pieoee 
hrouj^t  forthy  are  all  calculated  to  inqpire  sentiments  and 
psarioDs  &yourable  to  the  second  revobUioHf  for  the  a£i 
fair  of  the  lOth  is  already  dignified  mth  that  name. 

I  am  much  nustakent  however,  if  there  was  not  a  con* 
ndeiaUe  risk  of  its  terminating  so  as,  that,  instead  of  a 
rm^tttion,  it  would  have  been  called  a  rebellion;  in 
which  case  we  should  have  heard  a  very  different  lan- 
guage firom  the  same  mouths  at  the  theatres. 

I  have  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  famoua  club  of 
Jaeoinns  ever  since  my  arrival  at  Paris,  which  was  not 
gratified  till  this  evening,  when  one  of  the  members  pro* 
cured  me  admisnon. 

This  society  originate^  in  a  small  number  of  deputies 
from  Brittany,  who  occasiooally  met  at  Versailles  in  the 
year  J789*  Many  deputies  from  other  provinces,  the 
most  aeaiotts  for  liberty,  soon  joined  them;  and  even 
some  of  the  same  disposition  who  were  not  deputies,  vf^re 
admitted  into  the  sodety,  which  then  had  the  name  of 
Comite  Breton. 

In  this  society  it  was  first  proposed  to  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  estates  general  a  national  assembly* 

When  the  national  assembly  was  transferred  to  Paris, 
this  sodety  held  its  meetugs  in  the  convent  of  Jacobins 
iu  the  Kue  St.  Honore,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Sod^te 
de  la  Revolution,  and  afterwards  that  of  Amis  de  la  Con« 
Btitution ;  but  they  are  generally  called  simply  Jacobins. 
A  great  number  of  the  most  distinguished  for  talents  of 
the  assembly,  as  well  as  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  were  gra* 
dually  elected  members;  and  the  number,  I  am  told,  has 
been  above  1400. 

The  avowed  business  of  this  sodety  is  to  deliberate  and 
debate  on  subjects  of  government,  and  watch  over  the  ge* 
nend  interests  of  liberty. 

Sodeties  of  the  same  name  and  nature  are  established 
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all  ovtr  Fnuib§,  which  bold  a  regulnr  oorrospotideMe  wiA 
the  parent  Boeietj  at  Pari»«-aiid,  by  nnitaaily  eodiniiiBU 
eating  information  iind  advice,  act  with  wondeifal  cAeaey 
on  important  oocations. 

M.  Alexander  Lameth  and  M.  Duport,  aa  I  hate  been 
iofbrmed,  were  the  first  who  proposed  the  pfcijeet  of  eeta- 
bliihiog  eooieties  of  the  same  kind  with  die  Jaeebins  of 
Paris  all  over  France,  and  having  a  regular  correspond-* 
ence  with  them. 

This  constant  intercourse  accounts  for  the  Immediate 
and  universal  approbation  which  has  been  given  through 
all  the  dei>artments  to  certain  measures  of  the  assembly  f 
which  must  have  appeared  very  extraordinary  to  foreign- 
ers, unacquainted  with  this  constant  rapid  oirculadon  of 
sentiment.  I  understand  there  are  at  least  ten  thousand 
societies  of  this  kind  in  France. 

Most  questions  of  great  importance  are  disonssed  in  the 
Jacobin  society  of  Parts,  before  they  are  introduced  into 
the  national  assembly ;  and  the  success  they  are  likely  to 
have  in  the  second,  may  be  generally  known  by  that  whidi 
they  have  had  in  the  first. 

The  hall  in  which  the  Jacobins  meet,  is  fitted  up  near^ 
ly  in  the  same  style  with  that  of  the  national  assembfy. 
The  tribune,  or  pulpit  from  which  the  members  speak,  is 
oppon^  to  that  in  which  the  president  is  seated :  there  ie 
a  table  for  the  secretaries,  and  galleries  for  a  large  audi- 
ence of  both  sexes,  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Men  are 
appointed,  who  walk  through  the  hall  to  command,  or 
rather  solicit,  silence  when  the  debate  becomes  turbulent 
at  the  club  of  Jacobins,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hwis- 
siers  do  at  the  national  assembly,  and  usually  with  as  little 
effect :  the  bell  of  the  president,  and  voices  of  the  huis- 
ners,  are  equally  disregarded  in  stormy  debates  at  both 
assemblies :  it  is  doubtful  if  iGoIus  himself,  who    • 

LncUntct  vcntM  teioptfltatMqiie  toaons 
Impirio  pttmitt 

''Gould  at  once  silence  certain  turbulent  members,  when 

IIU  Indigirantct  magno  cum 
Circuin  slaUstrm  fremunt. 


t  hMe  hmi  told  tfM  mme  pC  t^e*  most  distioguidMd 
iMmbevs  id  point  of  talent  and  chiuracter  have  lately  witb* 
dcawn  from  tbia  aocialy^  and  that  it  is  not  n(^  on  such  a 
rtapacuble  footing  as  it  has  been.  Aobespierre,  who  was 
a  aMnber  of  the  ooostitueot  assembly^  and  of  opurae  can« 
not  be  of  tha  present,  has  great  sway  in  the  club  of  Jacobs 
ias»  by  which  means  his  influence  io  the  assemblyt  and  in 
the  eommoa  oouncil  of  Paris,  is  very  considerable. 

IL  la  Fayette,  ia  bis  famous  letter  of  the  16lh  of  June^ 
finom  the  camp  of  Maubeuge,  speaking  of  tbi^  society^ 
says*—- *  La  faction  Jaoobine  a  cause  tons  les  desordres  ) 
e^est  elle  que  j*en  aeetiae  hautement.  Qrganisee  ^mme 
un  ampite  It  part,  et  aveuglement  dirigee  par  quelquea 
cbefa  ambilieux,  cette  secte  forme  une  corporation  di&» 
tinete  au  miiieu  du  peuple  Frangois,  dont  elle  usurpe  les 
pottToirs,  en  subjuguant  ses  repr^otans  et  sea  mandai« 
tasm.'« 

This  l^ter  to  the  national  assembly,  and  his  leayiog  his 
army  and  appearing  in  the  assembly  on  the  S8th  of  June^ 
tarmd  the  tide  of  popularity  entirely  against  him ;  and 
there  is  at  present  a  rumour  that  Greneral  la  Fayette  is 
going  to  march  his  army  against  Paris. 

There  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  debate  at  the  Ja^ 
Gobin'*s  to-day,  but  rather  a  series  of  violent  speeehes  a^ 
gainst  him.  I  understand  indeed,  that  of  late  the  speak- 
ers are  gpmaially  of  one  opinion  ^  for  Bobespierre^s  partL* 
sans  raise  such  a  noise  when  any  one  attempts  to  utter 
sentiments  opposite  to  what  he  is  known  to  maintain,  that 
the  voice  of  the  speaker  is  drowned,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
yield  the  tribune  to  another  orator  whose  doctrine  is  more 
palatable. 

The  moat  universally  agreeable  motion  that  was  made 
while  I  was  present  #as,  that  a  price  should  be  set  on  die 

*  The  Jaoobio  factioo  has  produced  All  fh«  disordCTs;  it  is  Uiat  sodetj 
whieh  I  loodlj  accuse.  Orgaaised  like  an  empire,  and  blindly  governed 
bf  font  ambiUoMS  oes,  Uiis  foeiety  fonas  a  ditUsct  corpontko  to  the 
middle  of  the  Prepcb  aaUpo*  wlune  ppwer  It  usurps,  Md  wlmfr  repre* 
RBtsliTCS  it  subdues. 


lieid  of  M.  la  Fayette,  and  that  duiqu/t  eiiagm  ptl  emtrir 
9ust  whici)  18  as  much  as  to  say,  that  any  body  Aat  pleaa« 
ed  to  murder  him  should  be  rewarded  for  so  doio^ 

A  little  before  the  assembly  broke  up,  one  of  the  Mar- 
seiDois,  who  seemed  not  to  be  an  officer^  mounted  the  tri- 
bune :  he  said  there  was  a  report  that  the  commissionera 
from  the  assembly  to  La  Fayette^s  army  were  arrested  at 
Sedan ;  if  so,  that  he  and  others  of  his  countrymen  in* 
tended  to  ask  permission  of  the  national  assembly  to  march 
to  Sedan,  and  return  with  the  heads  <^  those  villains  who 
had  presumed  to  arrest  their  commissioners.-—*  Nous  aom- 
mes,'  continued  he,  <  des  pauvres  gens  qui  couchent  aor 
la  paille ;  mais  quand  il  s^agit  du  bonheur  de  la  patrie, 
nous  nous  montrerons  des  hommes  du  dix  d'Ao&t.'  ^ 

There  were  abundance  of  women  in  the  galleries ;  but 
as  there  were  none  in  the  body  of  the  hall  where  the  mem- 
bers are  seated,  I  was  surprised  to  see  one  enter  and  take 
her  seat  among  them :  she  was  dressed  in  a  kind  of  Eng- 
lish riding-habit,  but  her  jacket  was  the  uniform  of  the 
national  guards.  On  inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  the 
name  of  this  amazon  is  Mademoiselle  Theroigne :  she  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  the  action  of  the  10th,  by  rallying 
those  who  fled,  and  attacking  a  second  time  at  the  head  of 
the  Marseillois. 

She  seems  about  one  or  two  and  thirty,  is  somewhat  a- 
hove  the  middle  size  of  women,  and  has  a  smast  martial 
air,  which  in  a  man  would  not  be  disagreeable. 

I  walked  home  about  nine :  the  night  was  uncommonly 
dark  $  my  way  lay  across  the  Carousel,  along  the  Pont 
Boyal,  to  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain.  I  have  frequently 
come  the  same  way  alone  from  the  Cafle  de  Foy  in  the 
Palais  Royal  after  it  was  dark.  I  never  was  attacked,  nor 
have  I  heard  of  a  single  street  robbery,  or  housebreak- 
ing, since  I  have  been  in  Paris. 

This  seems  to  me  very  remarkable,  in  the  ungovernable 

*  We  are  but  poor  fellowt,  who  lie  upon  ttmw ;  bat  when  oar  eocintrjr 
is  in  danger,  we  will  display  tbe  same  spirit  we  did  on  the  lOth  of  Au- 
gust. 
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atete  in  which.  Paris  may  be  fupposed  to  be  rince  the  10th 
of  thia  lioiith. 

The  mob  oectainly  killed  on  the  spot  several  men  on 
that  day  who  attempted  to  steal  the  plate  of  the  palace ; 
thejr  are  also  easily  excited  to  assassinate  any  body  who  is 
pointed  out  to  them  as  a  Chevalier  du  Poignard,  or  a 
tnitor  to  the  country.  Society  is  assuredly  in  a  most 
diQgerous  and  dreadful  state,  when  a  set  of  hot-headed 
ignorant  men*  assuming  the  prerogatives  of  judges  and 
exeeutionerBy  commit  such  excesses  with  impunity.  But 
it  is  singular  that  those  who  carry  their  contempt  of  law 
and  order  a  more  criminal  length  than  the  highwayman 
tod  housebreaker,  do  not  occasionally  rob  in  the  streets 
and  highways  also;  and  it  must  appear  in  a  peculiar 
nanner  strange  to  persons  accustomed  to  live  in  a  country 
where  there  are  frequent  robberies  and  burglaries,  in  spite 
of  the  government's  being  undisturbed,  and  the  laws  in 
full  foroe^  to  find  none  where  all  the  hinges  and  supports 
of  law  and  government  are  loose,  and  shaking  from  a  re- 
cent convulsion. 

■ 

'  Avgmtt  16. 

The  account  of  the  commissaries  from  the  national  aa- 
lembly  bang  arrested  at  Sedan,  is  confirmed. 

M.  de  la  Fayette  having  been  advised  by  couriers  from 
his  fiienda  at  Paris,  of  what  was  intended,  immediately 
seat  directions  to  the  magistrates  ^f  Sedan  to  arrest  the 
conuniasaries  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  town ;  he  repre- 
sented what  had  happened  in  Paris  on  the  10th,  as  the 
temporary  insurrection  of  a  mob,  which  would  soon  be 
quelled,  iMid  by  this  means  prevailed  on  the  magistrates 
to  arrest  and  imprison  them  as  impostors. 

It  would  seem  from  this,  however,  that  he  is  not  per.* 
fectly  sure  of  his  army;  otherwise  he  would  probably 
have  allowed  the  commisaaries  to  advance  to  the  army, 
and  then  arrested  them  aa  rebels.  It  depends  on  the  army 
whether  the  general  or  the  oqpunissaries  shall  be  judg^ 
rpbek. 


In  the  meantime,  the  nationd  a«emUy  hwB  Mdt  two 
new  oommifisaries  to  inBtruct  the  departmenti  tolirder  the 
mayor  of  Sedan  and  fonrtaen  of  hia  aasirtfot  adnmiatra- 
ton  to  appear  at  the  bar,  arid  anawer  for  their  oooduet ; 
and  the  aaaembly  deohnne  ail  who  shall  oppose  tbeae  or- 
ders  infamous  and  traitors  to  the  eoantry,  and  decree  th«t 
all  the  citizens  of  Sedan  shall  be  responsible  06  their  Ihres 
for  the  safety  of  their  commissaries. 

A  deputation  from  the  battalion  of  MarseiUea  eame 
to  the  bar  this  day,  and  made  the  same  oftr  whieh 
they  announced  last  night  at  the  Jacobins,  namely,  to 
bring  the  heads  of  the  magistrates  of  Sedan  on  pikes  to 
their  bar. 

They  were  thanked  by  the  prerident  for  their  generous 
offer ;  but  were  told  at  the  same  time,  that  the  asaemMy 
preferred  seeing  the  magistrates  in  the  usual  form  with 
their  heads  on  their  shoulders. 

A  price  is  put  on  the  head  of  M.  la  Fayette;  and, 
nocordiog  to  the  ancient  phrase,  cheque  ritoyen  peut  cou« 
rir  sus. 

Decrees  of  accusation  are  made  against  Barnave,  Alex. 
Lameth,  and  others,  who,  although  now  considered  as  trai* 
tors,  were  thought  patriots  formerly. 

There  is  often  as  little  candour  among  zealots  in  polU 
lltics,  as  those  in  religion.  He  whose  religious  creed 
or  ideas  of  freedom  keep  the  hundredth  part  of  a  de* 
gree  beneath  theirs,  is  considered  with  as  mudi  horror 
•nd  contempt  as  the  avowed  atheist  or  most  slavish  court- 
•er. 

They  talk  of  forming  a  fortified  camp  for  40,000  men 
near  Paris,  induing  Mont  Martre,  and  all  that  side  of 
the  rity  which  lies  next  to  St  Denis ;  which  looks  as  if 
they  began  to  dread  the  approach  of  the  Germans. 

I  saw  no  signs  of  this  however  at  the  Champs  Eliafees, 
4hrough  whieh  I  drove  this  evening. 

All  those  extensive  fields  w^re  crowded  with  company 
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of ooe  mH  or  Other;  m  inmieiiM  Dintiber  of  npiaU  boollw- 
were  erected,  wbeie  refiSeibmeiits  were  sold,  and  wfauh 
iffeoaiided  with  music  and  singing.  Pantomimes  And 
pappel-sbowB  of  tario«s  kinds  are  here  exhitnted^  and  in 
sone  parts  tbcj  were  dancing  in  the  open  fields.  <  An 
tbtse  people  as  bappj  as  they  teem  ?'  said  I,  to  a  Fronds- 
man  who  waft  with  me*  *  lis  sont  heuretrx  connae  des 
dieux,  monsieur/*  replied  he^ 

*  So  you  think  the  duke- of  Brunswick  *  never  enters 
their  Ihoughis^^  said  I.  ^  Soyez  siir,  monsieur,^  resum- 
ed h^  '  queBraoswick  est  pr6cisement  Thomtne  du  monde 
aa  quel  ils  pensent  le  m(»ns/  f 

Ooe  fellow,  on  a  kind  of  stage,  had  a  monkey  who 
played  a  thousand  tricktk  When  the  man  called  him 
aristocrate,  the  monkey  flew  at  his  throat  with  every  V 
msrk  of  rage ;  but  when  he  called  him  tin  bon  pa- 
triote,  the  monkey  expressed  satisfaction,  and  caressed 
his  master^ 

I  see  a  great  many  monkeys  every  day,  who  afect  to  > 
be  boos  patriotes. 

One  baa  no  great  objection  to  those  patriots  whd  daooe 
sbout  *like  monkeys ;  but  they  who  to  the  airs-  of  the 
neokey  join  the  disposition  of  tigers^  and  dance  with 
heads  upon  pikes,  are  horrible.  > 

A  petition  was  read  to  the  assembly,  in  which,  with 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  was  this  affected  and  inhuman 
ezpiesnon,*-^  Que  toute  communication  entre  Louis  XVI 
ctsen  epouse  cesse.  La  France  sera  sauvee  lorsque  cette 
medids  ne  soufflera  plus  ses  fureurs  dans  Tame  du  nouveau 
Charles  IX.' $ 

They  must  surely  have  the  hearts  of  tigers  who  could 

*  Tbej  tre  an  hvppf  m  the  gods. 

t  Defwad  npon  It,  iifi  that  Bruntwkk  is  the  man  on  earth  of  whon| 
Ihejr  think  iho  leoat. 

t  Let  all  communication  between  Lewis  XVI  and  hie  wiTebt  pot  an 
end  tOi  France  will  be  laved  wheo  that  Medicis  shall  no  longer  have  it 
fn  her  power  to  inipire  her  fnrjr  into  the  seal  of  this  new  Charles  IX. 
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maggBBi  tuph  an  useless  piece  of  eradty,  and  oome  pafading 
with  it  to  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly. 

There  is  not,  bendes,  the  least  resemblance  between  the 
yielding  disposition  of  £ewb  XVI  and  the  stern  feroci^ 
of  Charles  IX;  and  the  queen  of  France  was  never  before 
aeensedy  even  by  her  greatest  enemies,  of  the  disamnk- 
tion^  treachery,  and  cruelty  of  Catherine  of  Medieis. 

Af^uMt  to. 

I  was  several  hours  this  day  at  the  national  assembly, 
Brissot  and  Lasouroe,  and  many  others,  spoke.  I  was  not 
surprised  at  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  of  thor  dis- 
oourses,  because  I  had  read  some  of  the  writbgs  ct  the 
former,*  and  had  heard  of  the  talents  of  both ;  but  I  was 
surprised  at  the  number  of  speakers,  and  that  all  delivei^ 
ed  Uiemselves  with  facility. 

In  point  of  ingenuity,  learning,  and  strength  of  reason- 
ing,  there  is  perhaps  as  much  difference  between  the  speak- 
ers of  the  national  assembly,  as  there  is  between  those  of 
the  house  of  commons;  but  in  fadlity  of  utterance  and 
flow  of  words,  all  the  speakers  in  the  former  are  nearer 
on  an  equality. 

I  have  not  seen  among  them  any  of  that  hesitation  and 
perplexity  of  expression  which  is  sometimes  observed 
in  the  house  of  commons;  yet  lone  might  imagine  that 
young  members,  and  all  who  are  unaccustomed  to  qieak 
in  public,  would  feel  themselves  more  embarrassed  in 
speaking  from  a  lofty  conspicuous  place,  such  as  the  tri- 
bune of  the  national  assembly,  than  speaking  in  their 
place,  as  is  done  in  the  house  of  commons. 

I  have  not  Ipeard  one  speaker  from  the  tribune  who 
wanted  either  words  or  courage  in  pronouncing  them. 
As  for  mauvuse  honte,  there  is  no  such  tlung  in  this 
country :  I  wonder  how  they  came  by  the  expression. 

The  Britbh  ambassador  informed  me  to-day  that  he 
yras  recalled. 

Xhe  princess  I^amballe,  Madame  de  Tourjcellc,  ]V{adc^ 
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moiadk  Patiline  de  Toaraelle,  and  some  other  attendants 
en  the  king  and  qneen,  were  carried  from  the  Temple  to 
what  is  called  La  Matson  CommoQe,  and  there  interro* 
gated  respecting  certain  secret  correspondences  they  are 
aeeused  of  having  carried  on.  And  after  this  examinatioa 
they  were  earned  to  aprison  named  Hotel  dt  la  Forte^  in* 
stead  of  being  conducted  bock  to  the  Temple. 

How  shocking  to  treat  persons  of  their  rank  and  'sex 
with  such  indignitjr  and  crudty,  whose  greatest  crime 
seems  to  be  attachment  to  their  benefactors  1  If  it  were 
even  proved  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the 
correspondence  with  whidi  they  are  charged,  this  could 
not  excuse  each  treatment.  In  times  like  these,  the  pa»- 
cions  of  hatred  and  revenge  burn  with  augmented  violence ; 
and  when  in  addition,  they  are  excited  by  conscious  guilt 
and  personal  fear,  they  carry  men  to  the  height  of  wicked^ 


I  have  been  told  that  some  persons  of  horrid  dispositions 
have  been  lately  added  to  the  acting  committee  of  the  com- 
mune de  Paris, 

I  advised  Lord  Lauderdale  to  leave  Paris  and  go  to 
fipa;  but  it  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  obtain  passports: 
Ifaey  have  been  refused  to  many  strangers,  who  for  some 
time  past  have  found  Paris  a  disagreeable  residence,  and 
thought  it  would  become  more  so,  as  tlie  German  armies, 
who  have  already  entered  France,  were  advancing  to  the 
capitaL  British  subjects  in  particular  are  about  to  lose 
one  great  inducement  to  remain,  by  th^  expected  depart- 
ure of  Lord  Gower  and  Lady  Sutherland. 

Before  we  left  England,  it  had  been  suggested,  that,  at 
such  a  period,  we  might  meet  with  the  difficulty  we  now 
experienced.  Lord  J^auderdale  therefore  had  accepted  of 
a  letter  from  M.  Cbauvelin  to  the  mayor  of  Paris,  the  im- 
port of  which  was,  desiring  him  to  facilitate  our  proposed 
journey  to  the  soutbj  in  pase  of  ai^  difficulty  or  obstrucr 


T1>M  letter  bad  been  left  al  the  honie  of  the  ttieyor ; 
but  the  conftieioiie  wbioh  took  piece  toiiiiediatdjr  sfW  owr 
eiTurttl»  prerented  our  htmng  seen  him.  It  wee  imagnedi 
tbet  tfaroygh  hU  ioluenoe  we  might  obtttn  peeeporta.  An 
aeqmentopce  of  M.  Petidn  offering  to  conduct  ue  to  tbn 
liaieoo  de  Ville,  we  determined  to  make  the  trial* 

Wh^  we  anrived  at  the  outer  gate,  and  told  our  bum^ 
Be8i  was  With  the  mayor^  we  were  admitted.  Tbere  wae 
a  body  of  about  fifty  meA  under  arms  at  thie  time  b^ 
fore  the  gate.  The  Maisen  de  Ville  had  more*  the  ap» 
pearanoe  of  the  head  quarters  of  the  general  of  an  amyt 
than  the  residence  of  a  mayor.  One  of  the  national 
guards  took  hold  of  my  cane,  asking  if  there  was  a  con» 
cealed  weapon  in  it*  I  presented  it»  and  said  there  was 
not.  An  Englishman^  who  was  in  the  uniform  ai  the  n»- 
tkmal  guards,  addressed  me  in  his  natife  language.  I 
told  him  we  had  brought  a  letter  from  M.  Chauvelin  to 
the  mayor,  and  wished  to  see  him. 

What  this  man^s  name  is  I  know  not ;  he  seemed  to 
have  some  authority  among  them,  for  he  immediately  ooOi. 
ducted  us  up  stairs,  and  through  some  rooms,  into  a 
large  hall,  where  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  soldiers  with 
their  arms,  besides  officers  and  others,  who  I  suppose  were 
waiUng  to  speak  to  M.  Petton.  When  the  Englishman 
bad  sent  in  our  names  by  a  senrant  who  attended  for  that 
purpose,  he  left  us,  and  I  never  saw  him  afterwavds. 

While  we  waited  in  this  hall,  a  corporal  came,  and  ask* 
ed  if  we  had  received  any  order  or  ticket  for  admission  to 
the  place  where  we  were ;  fi:>r  without  these  nobody  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  guard  ought  to  remain.  We  in^ 
formed  him  of  our  buuness,  and  that  we  were  English  ; 
on  which  he  desired  us  to  stay,  saying,  the  mayor  would 
wait  on  us  directly.  Many  people  in  municipal  scarfs, 
or  officers  uniforms,  passed  and  repassed.  We  were  at 
length  introduced. 

M.  Petion  is  a  welMooktng  fair  man,  of  a  genteel  ad- 
dress and  cheerful  countenance,  with  an  habitual  smile. 
He  made  an  apology  for  not  having  come  sooner,  saying, 


ht  had  been  detained  bf  botioew  wbieh  did  not  admit  of 
aa  iwUDt'a  delay.  On  teUtng  bim  we  mahed  for  passporta 
to  Sfia^  bj  GKvetf  he  aaid,  that»  at  tbat  partiealar  time^ 
no  pattporta  were  granted  by  thai  route ;  at  any  rate  he 
would  not  adviae  ua  to  take  it,  beeause  we  might  run  n 
risk  of  being  pillaged  by  the  Hulans^  or  other  irre^af 
troops  of  the  Auatrianarmy ;  adding,  that  we  might  aoon 
have  paasporta  finr  Knghmd^ 

We  hinted  an  incHnation  to  reaide  for  a  short  lime  in 
some  prcmnce  of  France,  if  we  might  remain  there  with 
safetjr,  and  could  not  go  directly  to  Spa ;  but  that  it  waa 
Moessaiy  to  have  posiporta  before  we  could  be  allowed  to 
go  out  oir  Paris.  M.  Petion  aud,  he  was  convinced  that 
restraint  would  cootioue  only  a  few  days,  but  that  Paris 
waa  hj  much  the  safest  place  of  France  we  could  be  in ; 
for  dMt  in  the  pibvinees  alartns  might  be  spread,  and  dia> 
turhanoea  arise,  while' the  enemy  were  in  the  country,  but 
at  Puis  there  would  always  be  a  sufficient  force  to  keep 
all  quiet. 

On  being  adted  if  there  were  any  news  from  the  fron* 
tiers? 

He  answered  with  a  careless  air,  that  he  understood 
that  Brunswick  had  entered  France.  'He  may  advance 
twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty  leagues.  Well,  continued  he, 
the  fofther  he  advances,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  of  his 
army;  and  if  they  continue  to  advance  much  farther, 
they  win  be  entirely  surrounded,  and  few  of  them  will 
ever  get  bock.  The  Prussians,  added  he,  relied  on  a 
conqpifocy  here  in  their  fkvour ;  the  10th  of  August  put 
an  end  to  that  hope,  and  they  will  soon  be  bewildered, 
and  not  know  how  to  proceed. 

I  heard  him  with  a  great  deal  of  attention,  but  very 
litde  faith  in  his  prediction,  and  soon  after  we  took  our 
leave* 

w 
\ 

Aooounta  are  arrived  that  M.  la  Fayette,  finding  no 


disporition  in  his  army  to  adhered  htm,  but»  on  Uie  ocm- 
tfaiy,  that  many  of  the  officers,  and  almost  all  the  sol* 
diers,  vere  for  supporting,  the  decrees  of  the  national  as* 
•emUy,  has  retired  from  bis  army  with  a  part  of  his  prin- 
cipal  cheers,  and  is  supposed  to  ha^e  gone  to  Holland  in 
his  way  to  England. 

M.  Kersaint  and  the  other  oommissaries,  who  were  ioK 
prisoned*  at  Sedan,  are  now  set  at  liberty,  with  many  a^ 
pologies  from  the  commune  for  the  treatment  they  had 
receif  ed ;  whieh  they  impute  to  the  misrepresentation  of 
La  Fayette,  on  whixn  they  transfer  the  name  of  traitor^ 
which  they  had  before  bestowed  on  Kersaint,  who,  with 
his  companions,  is  now  with  the  army,  where  they  have 
been  received  with  acclamations  of  joy. 

This  is  not  precisely  the  issue  I  expected  when  I  first 
heard  of  the  commissaries  being  sent,  and  still  less  what 
I  thought  probable  on  hearing  of  their  imprisonment. 

Nothing  now  is  heard  of  but  addresses  firom  all  parte 
of  France  to  the  assembly,  congratulating  them  on  what 
they  call  the  glorious  victory  of  the  10th  of  August,  and 
highly  approving  of  the  suspension  of  the  king. 

This  however  does  not  prevent  us  from  wishing  to  have 
it  in  our  power  to  remove  from  Paris  when  we  think  it 
expedieqt;  a  wish  which  is  rather  increased  by  my  bar- 
ing heard  it  repeatedly  asserted  by  some  of  my  French 
acquuntance,  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  many  a- 
gents  from  the  court  of  Great  Britain  are  now  in  Paris^ 
whose  errand  is  to  promote  confurion,  and  exdte  that 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  sedition  which  already  eadsts  so 
much  all  over  France. 

On  my  laughing  at  this  idea,  a  very  sensible  man,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  of  the  convention,  if  that  should  ever  take  place, 
declared  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  fact,  and  asked  how 
tlie  great  number  of  guineas  now  in  circulation  at  Paris 
could  be  otherwise  accounted  for  ? 

I  iMi^wered,  that  I  knew  no(limg  of  the  circulation  t^ 
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ginncas ;  bat  I  lad  always  undenlood  that  our  adminia- 
tiation  had  toofpceat  a  demand  for  them  at  home,  to  think 
of  sending  them  abroad.  At  any  rate  I  was  persuaded 
they  would  not  stoop  to  such  a  manoeuvre,  which  was  aa 
UDJostifiable  as  it  would  be  for  the  executive  .power  of 
France  to  smuggle  over  men  to  England,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  exciting  seditious  insurrections  against  the  BA* 
tish  government. 

He  allowed  that  it  would  be  just  as  bad  in  the  one  na 
in  the  other;  and  repeated  his  pei  suasion,  that  ithadbeeo 
done  by  En^and  but  not  by  France. 

As  I  was  entirely  convinced  that  he  was  in  an  error,  I 
took  a  good  of  pains  to  remove  it,  but  without  success: 
and  I  mention  it  as  a  very  strong  instance  of  the  power  of 
prgudioe  over  a  very  acute  and  enlightened  mind. 

However  groundless  this  notion  is,  its  prevailing  a« 
mong  the  mob  of  Paris  may  be  attended  with  disagree- 
aUe  consequences  to  the  English  heire,  at  a  time  when 
government  is  so  feeble ;  and  when,  notwithstanding  the 
prudent  conduct  of  the  British  ambassador,  his  being  re« 
called  is  a  sufficient  mark  of  the  disapprobation  of  his 
court  of  the  late  measures. 

I  determined  to  call  on  M.  Claviere,  the  ministre  des 
contributions,  for  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  M.  Durou« 
verie,  and  try  whether,  by  his  influence,  we  might  not 
get  passports  to  leave  Paris.  His  p«rter  informed  me 
last  night,  that  he  saw  people  on  business  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  nine.  I  called  at  his  hotel  this  morning  at 
ei^t,  and  was  conducted  into  a  room  where  several  peo« 
pie  were  waiting.  My  name  was  taken  down  in  writing, 
as  those  of  all  present  had  previously  been,  and  carried 
to  the  minister.  I  was  called  in  my  turn ;  and  after  I 
had  informed  him  of  ray  business,  be  wrote  a  letter  to 
M.  le  Brun,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  whose  busi^ 
ness  it  is  to  give  passports,  recommending  it  to  him  to 
provide  Lord  Lauderdale  and  me  with  them,  as  soon  as 
the  present  interdiction  was  removed. 

M.  Claviere  then  said,  <  that  the  afimr  of  the  lOtb,  he 
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undentood,  had  been  grettty  minepieiented  ia  EiiglMid^ 
IraC  that  all  Europe  would  be  toon  oonnaoed  that  all  the 
blood  ihed  on  that  day  was  owing  to  the  treachtry  of  the 
court ;  that  France  had  detennined  to  be  free,  and  would 
aot  tntRsT  any  thing  within  its  own  bosom  to  undensioe 
er  counteract  that  freedom*  $  that  small  states^  such  aa 
Oenera,  and  even  Hdland,  were  sometimes  obliged  to 
suffer  controul  from  their  neighbours,  with  respect  to 
their  own  internal  government ;  but  that  a  powcfffiiLn»« 
tioD  like  France  could  not  be  dictated  to;  and  thai  what- 
ever  form  of  government  the  French  should  think  pro- 
per by  their  representatives  to  choose,  diey  were  able  to 
maintain;  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  Ana* 
trians,  Prussians,  and  Russians  on  earth  to  prevent  it.* 

Several  new  battalions,  which  are  called  chasseurs  tii^ 
tionaux,  have  been  raised  lately.  I  was  in  the  national 
assembly  when  a  deputation  from  them  appeared  at  the 
bar :  one  spdce  in  the  name  of  the  rest.  The  olqect  of 
his  discourse  was,  to  express  the  regret  of  his  companiooa, 
and  his  own,  at  being  so  long  detained  in  Paris,  where 
they  lived  a  life  of  idleness,  while  their  wishes  were  to 
hasten  to  the  frontiers,  that  they  might  repel  the  enensica 
of  dieir  country,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  They  all  ear- 
nestly requested  the  assembly  to  issue  immediate  ordefo 
agreeable  to  their  ardent  wishes.    - 

This  speech  was  pronounced  with  grace,  and  heard 
with  applause.  The  young  orator  and  his  eompaniona 
were  invited  to  the  honneur  de  la  stance,  and  about  fer* 
ty  of  them  marched  through  the  hall  to  their  seats.  Their 
uniform  is  blue  jackets,  with  green  epaulets,  boff-^oolour- 
ed  waists,  and  tight  trowsers  of  the  same  cloth,  and  short 
boots,  with  very  well  contrived  sinart  helmets.  Tliey 
were  in  general  from  about  eighteen  to  twenty«four  yeara 
of  age,  all  very  fine  looking  young  men,  and  all,  I  am 
convinced,  full  of  martial  ardour :  their  appearance  howw 
ever  approached  nearer  to  Honier^s  description  of  Paris, 
than  of  Hector^s  going  to  battle.  I  do  not  know  what  6« 
gure  they  will  make  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prussians,  but  they 
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ttMdt  a  very  brilliant  one  in  the  Membly  ball.  I  thought 
the  lidies  in  the  galleries  woald  nerer  hare  done  with 
thrir  apptauee. 

Nothing  ia  more  dtffieuh  than  the  discovery  of  troth 
regarding  recent  events  of  an  Important  and  complicated 
oilnfe,  urtiieh  many  people  are  interested  in'&tsifying^ 
sod  almost  every  body  ^inclined  to  represent  according  to 
their  own  prqudices. 

I  have  experienced  this  strongly  in  my  inquiries  con« 
eeniiog  the  incidents  which  occurred  on  the  10th  of  Au* 
gust,  and  the  circumstaoces  which  led  to  the  catastrophe 
of  that  day. 

Every  thing  is  viewed  through  such  different  mediums, 
snd  from  such  opposite  points,  that  the  various  accounts 
which  pour  in  from  all  quarters,  cross,  jo8tIe»  and  con« 
found  eaeh  other  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  have  on  some 
occanons  been  tempted  to  suspect,  that  as  my  information 
increased  my  knowlodge  diminished. 

I  have  sometimes  had  reason  to  imagine  that  all  this 
happened  in  oonsequeooe  of  a  preconcerted  and  well-exe« 
eatffd  plan,  the  authors  and  conductors  of  which  have 
been  also  mentioned  to  me. 

On  farther  inquiry,  I  have  been  assured  that  there  was 
no  well-4igested  design  on  either  side;  that  a  vast 
thoughtless  mass  of  populace  had  been  put  in  motion  by 
a  Mt  of  needy  adventurers,  who,  without  any  precise  ob- 
ject, wished  for  a  new  storm,  in  which  they  might  be 
gainers,  but  had  nothing  to  lose ;  that  it  was  for  some 
tiaie  doubtful  whether  the  insurrection  would  terminate 
against  or  in  favour  of  the  court ;  that  there  was  a  very 
considerable  chance  of  its  -ending,  like  that  of  the  SOth 
of  Jone,  in  mere  parade,  drunkenness,  and  notae ;  in 
which  case  it  would  have  tended  to  the  increase  of  the 
kiog*s  authority,  by  rendering  men  more  averse  to  the  dis- 
gusting power  of  a  rabble. 

I  have  been  told  by  others,  whose  authority  is  more  re- 
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qpeetaUe^  that  t)ie  plan  was  to  sdze  on  the  penon  of.llM 
king,  carry  him  directly  to  the  castle  of  VioGenoes^  and 
there  confine  him  till  a  national  convention  should  demde 
on  his  fate,  and  the  future  form  of  government.  This  it 
is  believed  was  the  plan  of  the  republican  party,  and  that 
it  was  prevented  from  being  literally  executed,  by  the  re- 
solution which  his  majesty  took  of  going  to  the  national 
assembly,  which  the  formers  of  this  plan  had  not  taken 
into  their  calculation. 

It  could  not  escape  their  reflectionj  however,  that  in  at« 
tempting  to  seize  on  his  person  and  carry  him  to  Vin- 
cennes,  he  might  very  possibly  be  killed. 

Whatever  the  secret  wishes  of  particular  persons  in  the 
court  might  be,  and  whatever  their  connections  with  the 
enemies  of  France,  it  seems  evident  that  (m  the  lOtb  of 
August  the  king^s  schemes  were  entirely  of  a  defenave 
nature. 

Some  people  think,  however,  that  in  the  disposition  in 
which  a  great  part  of  the  national  guards  were,  and  with 
the  force  assembled  in  the  TuiUeries,  if  they  had  been  di- 
rected with  ability,  and  the  first  advantage  followed  up 
with  enogy,  ihejcdires  and  the  rabble  from  the  suburbs 
would  have  been  completely  diqi^ersed,  the  best  part  of 
the  citizens  would  have  declared  for  the  king«  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  all  the  armies  on  the  frontiers  foU 
kwing  their  example.  Tb  accuse  him  of  being  the  ag» 
gressor  on  that  day  is  ridiculous. 

The  following  particulars,  respecting  the  transactions  of 
the  10th  of  August,  I  began  to  insert  in  my  journal  this 
day  ;  and  although  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  them  at 
various  times,  some  of  them  at  later  periods,  as  appears  ia 
the  original  journal,  I  have  thought  proper  to  put  then 
altogetlier  under  this  date. 

The  motion  made  by  M.  Yaublanc  before  I  left  the  as- 
sembly on  the  9th,  and  which  I  thought  would  have  paas- 
ed,  namely,  that  the Jedirct  should  be  ordered  to  remove 
from  Paris,  although  it  was  frequently  renewed  by  hin^ 
and  others,  was  always  postponed  and  never  decree^. 
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The  asftsmUy  oontinned  sitting  all  the  night  of  the 
9di;  bat  for  some  part  of  the  time  there  was  not  the  Ie« 
gd  number  to  make  a  decree,  nameIy,*two  hundred. 

Fe&Mi  the  mayor  was  in  the  palace  till  two  or  three 
oVbek  of  the  morniag  of  the  10th.  He  had  been  with 
the  king  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  Paris,  but  re- 
mained in  the  palace  or  on  the  terrace  after  leaving  hb 
ngesty;  which  gave  occasion  fiar  spreading  a  repott  a- 
mong  the  eitizens,  that  he  was  Irapt  theie  against  Us  will^ 
IS  a  pledge  for  the  safety  of  the  king ;  and  it  was  even 
asMTted  in  the  assembly,  that  he  was  retiuned  by  force  in 
the  palace :  but  that  was  refuted  by  one  of  the  members 
dedariag  he  had  seen  him  a  few  minutes  before  walking 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Fenilbms  with  another  municipal  of- 
6oer;  they  had  both  come  out  of  the  palace  for  a  little 
fieth  air,  and  were  about  to  return  to  it,  when  this  mem* 
ber  spoke  to  them,  and  Petion  told  him  that  he  intended 
to  renuun  there  till  the  public  tranquillity  was  re*ettablish« 
eiL 

Notwithstanding  this  assurance,  as  suspicions  of  his  dan« 
ger  weie  insinuated,  it  was  thought  proper  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  palace  for  the  mayor,  which  was  accordingly' 
done,  and  he  directly  came  to  their  bar. 

This  is  a  satisfactoty  proof  that  Petion  was  under  no 
ctmtroul  from  the  king ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  forms  a 
preenrnptioii  that  the  mayor  was  not  privy  to  any  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  king,  or  even  of  any  intention  to 
seize  bis  person  and  carry  him  to  Vinoennes ;  for  he  could 
not  imagine  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  could  be 
aeeompfished  without  a  contest,  in  which  it  must  have  oc* 
curred  to  PeUon  that  he  would  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
therefore  he  would  have  taken  care  not  to  be  present. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  he  went  as  a  spy  to  examine 
what  force  tb^re  was  in  the  Tuilleries,  and  consider  in 
what  parts  the  castle  might  be  attacked  with  the  most  ad« 
vantage;  also  to  mark  who  were  the  leaders,  that  he  might 
afterwards  be  their  accuser. 

This,  however,  would  have  been  a  service  of  great  dan- 
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ger,  and  as  nnnecessaiy  as  dangeious  ;  a  hundred  ofher 
people  were  better  qualified  thiem  Petton  to  have  given 
this  information. 

On  bis  arrival  at  the  palace  that  night,  be  went  diredtly 
and  made  bis  report  to  the  king ;  all  the  time  he  remain- 
ed afterwards,  he  was  under  the  eye  of  the  Swiss,  and  of 
gentlemen  attached  to  his  majssty. 

There  is  reason  to  imagine  that  Petion,  having  had 
some  hint  of  a  measure  intended  to  be  taken  at  the  town* 
house,  and  not  approving  of  every  part  of  it,  ehoae  rather 
to  be  at  the  palace  than  there  during  that  transaolioo* 
Soon  after  faisgoing  from  the  palace  to  the  national  as* 
sembly,  he  was  consigned- to  his  own  house  under  a  guards 
by  the  council-general  of  the  commune  de  Paris,  that  be 
might  not  jieem  to  have  any  pati  in  transac^ns  which 
were  of  a  nature  more  violent  and  decisive  than-  was  w^ 
greeable  to  his  character* 

The  measure  here  alluded  to  was  ak  foUolrs.— While 
the  tocsin  was  sounding,  the  general  beating,  and  the  ci* 
tizens  of  course  under  arms  at  the  alarm  posts,  a  few  of 
each  section,  under  the  pretext  that  the  present  common 
council  of  the  city  of  Paris  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  assembled  and  elected  new  members  for  that  coun- 
cil, in  the  room  of  the  former,  to  the  number  of  near 
two  hundred. 

Those  new  chosen  counsellors  went  directly  to  the  haU 
where  the  council-general  of  the  community  assemble,  de» 
dared  themselves  the  real  coundl,  drove  out  all  the  o. 
thers,  except  Petion,  Manuel,  and  Danton,  and  then  be> 
gan  the  exercise  of  their  funciions  in  a  more  rigorous 
manner  than  ever  was  known  before. 

Mandat,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  national  guards, 
is  now  represented  as  a  traitor,  whose  design  was  to  mas- 
sacre the  people. '  But  I  understand  from  those  who  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  was  an  honest 
man,  though  of  no  extensive  capacity ;  and  of  his  treason 
I  have  heard  no  other  proof  than  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  tlie  entrance  of  the  mulutude  into  the 
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king's  palace,  in  case  tbey  should  attempt  to  force  their 
way ;  and  that  he  had  encouraged  those  under  his  com- 
mand to  adhere  to  the  constitution,  and  defend  the  royal 
family  from  riolence.  Mandat  had  also  taken  a  prudent 
step  in  placing  a  party  of  the  national  guards  on  the  Pont 
Neaf  with  some  cannon,  on  purpose  to  cut  off  the  com* 
munication  between  those  who  were  assembling  in  the  di& 
ferent  suburbs  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river* 

The  new  council-general  saw  the  detriment  that  this 
post  was  of  to  their  designs ;  they  therefore  sent  some  of 
their  body  with  the  scarfs  of  the  municipal  officers,  to  or- 
der the  guard  to  be  removed  from  the  bridge,  and  a  free 
intercourse  to  be  c^ned  between  the  insurgents  on  each 
ade  of  the  Seine. 

The  andent  council  were  of  the  same  sentiments  with 
Kandat.  He  had  therefore  given  no  direction  to  the  oC* 
ficer  who  commanded  at  this  post,  not  to  obey  any  order 
which  came  from  them ;  such  an  idea  could  not  naturally 
occur  to  him,  for  neither  he  nor  the  officer  knew  that  the 
original  council  was  dissolved,  *and  that  a  new  one  had 
usurped  their  authority ;  this  officer  therefore  obeyed  what 
he  thought  a  legal  power,  and  removed  his  guard. 

The  new  council  about  the  same  time  sent  a  message 
to  Mandat  to  come  to  the  town-house,  on  pretence  that 
they  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him 
regarding  the  public  safety.  Mandat  did  not  immediate- 
ly go  ;  be  was  at  the  Tuilleries  with  a  large  body  of  na- 
tional guards  when  be  received  this  message,  and  fresh 
parties  of  the  national  guards  were  arriving  every  minute 
to  put  themselves  under  his  command^  and  be  was  assign- 
ing them  their  posts. 

A  second  message,  more  pressing  than  the  first,  came 
to  him  while  he  was  thus  employed.— He  then  thought 
he  could  delay  no  longer — ^he  left  the  palace  about  four, 
and  hastened  to  the  town-house.  It  is  said,  that  he  had 
an  order  in  his  pocket,  signed  by  Fetion,  authorizing  him 
to  repel  force  by  force,  in  case  the  populace  attempted  to 
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fbttie  their  ^y  into  ihe  palace,    ^he  council  wished  to 
get  poBBesaion  of  this  order. 

On  his  enteriiig  the  Hall  where  the  council  were  tttet,  he 
wte  surprise  to  see  a  very  different  assembly  from  what 
he  expeetied.  They  accused  him  of  a  dengn  fo  attack 
Md  slaughter  the  people  during  their  intended  march 
from  the  suburbs  to  the  palace,  and  of  having  made  ar* 
rangements  for  that  purpose. 

The  man  was  equally  confounded  at  what  he  saw,  and 
What  he  heard. 

After  a  short  examination,  he  was  desired  to  withdraw ; 
but  as  he  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  he  was  shot 
through  the  head  with  a  pistol,  and  at  the  same  instant 
thrust  through  the  body. 

The  council  theh  appointed  Santerre  commander  in  chief 
of  the  national  guards.  This  Santerre  was  originally  a  bre  w« 
er,  and  carried  on  a  great  trade  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  An* 
toine^  where  he  gave  employment  to  a  very  considerable 
number  of  men.  As  his  manners  and  conversation  were 
on  a  level  with  those  he  employed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  was  popular,  and  had  influence  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. How  a  person  in  his  situation,  and  with  his  man- 
ners,  came  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, is  not  80  obvious. 

I  am  assured,  however,  that  the  duke  did  honour  M. 
Santerre  with  his  acquaintance,  and  had  him  occasionally 
at  his  convivial  parties,  previous  to  his  being  honoured 
with  the  command  of  the  national  guard. 

The  council  assumed  the  whole  authority,  and  sent  or- 
ders wherever  it  was  thought  necessary,  which  were  ge- 
nerally obeyed. 

The  officer  who  had  been  appointed  by  Mandat  to 
guard  the  arsenal,  was  ordered  by  the  council  to  repair 
with  the  men  under  his  command  to  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Antoine.  A  number  of  muskets  from  the  arsenal  were 
distributed  among  the  people ;  and  the  guard,  wliose  du- 
ty it  was  to  have  prevented  this,  marched  at  the  head  of 
those  people  against  the  Tuilleries. 
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Tkal  ft  body  of  men  ele«ud  at  midmgbt,  ia  ih^  midft 
of  eoofiision  and  abinii»  should  bo  aUe  to  oooibilate  an 
eflUblufaod  CQunoUy  uwip  all  the  exoouthro  authority,  and 
find  iladf  iutaatly  and  imivenaHy  oboyed*  wUl  ieem  very 
eitfiaoidinary* 

It  k  not  to  be  im^giMd,  however^  that  this  originated 
in  in  in9tattlaQeou8  iMolution  of  the  varioua  aec^na  of 
Pttis;  all  had  been  ananged  by  a  junto  of  nien#  of  whieh 
Baaton  waa  suppooed  to  be  a  leading  mambery  and  of 
whom  the  electors  of  the  sections  were  the  tools*  The 
new  dqpntiesy  who  h«d  been  reoonunended  by  the  junto, 
found  little  difficulty  in  dismieaing  the  4Ad ;  fov,  beaide 
their  being  of  bolder  dianicters  than  their  pradeeesaon, 
it  is  natural  for  attaekara  to  act  with  mane  spirit  than 
thoae  who  de£end,  eapecially  if  the  attack  is  mode  when  it 
is  not  expected*  And  it  is  equally  tru^  that,  in  critioal 
times,  men  are  qit  to.  shrink  ftoni  reappnaiUe  rituations. 
Many  members  of  the  old  eomniune^  tlierefore,  might  not 
be  diapleaaed  with  the  uaurpatipn. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  measure  ki  other  re- 
spects, it  must  b&  allowed  to  have  had  a  defiisif  e  influenee 
on  the  events  of  that  night. 

Previooa  to  Ais,  many  cirpumstanees  appeared  favour* 
aUe  to  the  king.  There  were  about  fifteetn  hundred  gen- 
tlemen, officers,  and  bthers  of  various  ranks  within  the 
paiasey  all  attached  to  the  king,  and  ready  to  die  in  his 
defence,  and  that  of  the  royal  family ;  there  were  a  thou- 
sand Swiss  in  the  barra^cks  of  the  Carousel,  and  about  half 
that  number  of  the  national  guards,  who  usually  did  duty 
with  them  at  theTuiUeries ;  and  before  Mandat  received  the 
summons  to  the  townJiouse,  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand of  the  national  guards  had  arrived  by  his  orders  in 
diiferent  detachments  at  the  Tuilleries;  formerly  they 
had  done  duty  by  battalions,  but  by  a  late  decree  of  the 
national  assembly,  they  were  directed  to  do  duty  by  de- 
tachments from  all  the  various  battalions.  If  the  former 
method  had  continued,  Mandat  would  have  chosen  those 
battalions  which  were  known  to  be  best  affected  to  the 
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king  for  thig  nighf  8  service  t  which  would  have  been  a 
▼ery  great  advantege,  as  some  battalioDS,  particularly 
those  of  the  sections  of  Petiu  Peres  and  Filles  St  Tho- 
BUS  were  entirely  so.  This  being  out  of  his  power,  and 
he  ordering  a  detachment  equal  to  three  battalions,  some 
of  the  disaffected  must  have  been  among  them,  and  there 
was  danger  that  a  few  so  inclined  might  corrupt  many ; 
however,  these  detachments,  by  coming  early,  manifest- 
ed a  dedre  of  obeying  their  commander,  and  protecting 
the  royal  family. 

Those  various  detachments  brought  with  them  twdve 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  placed  around  the  palace  in 
the  manner  thought  most  advantageous  for  repelling  an 
attack.  Two  were  placed  with  a  strong  party  at  the  Pont- 
toumant,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  gardens  from  the  palace,  fronting  the  grand  alley  of 
the  first,  and  the  principal  gate  of  the  second.  This 
bridge  is  over  a  kind  of  fosse,  which  separates  the  gar« 
dens  of  the  Tuilleries  from  the  spacious  Place  de  Louis  XV. 
'  Of  all  these  troops  the  cannoniers  were  the  most  sub* 
peeted  of  bong  unfavourably  disposed  to  the  king. 

Beside  the  troops  above  enumerated,  there  was  a  body 
of  a  thousand  cavalry,  called  Grendarmerie  \  Cheval,  all 
under  arms,  and  posted  in  various  places,  under  different 
eonkmanders,  aH  attached  to  the  king. 
'  Another  circumstance  in  favour  of  his  majesty  was  that 
degree  of  indignation  pretty  generally  felt  by  the  inhabit- 
ahts  of  Paris,  exclusive  of  those  of  three  of  the  suburbs, 
for  the  enormities  that  were  committed  on  the  ftOth  of 
June.  When  to  these  it  is  added,  that  the  majority  of 
the  national  assembly  certainly  disapproved  of  the  dtioiv 
derly  and  alarming  measures  to  which  the  multitude  were 
prompted,  and  wished  them  checked,  we  must  conclude, 
that  with  more  unanimity,  firmness,  and  decision  among 
those  who  dir^ted  the  council  within  the  palace,  die  de- 
sign of  the  original  schemers  of  the  insurrection  would 
have  been  baffled :  the  ev^nt  would  have  been  different, 
perhaps  the  very  reverse  of  what  happened. 
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The  most  sincere  friends  of  freedom  must  have  been 
fatigued  and  alarmed  by  those  repeated  disorders,  and 
willing  to  seize  that  opportunity  of  extending  the  power 
of  tbe  king,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  for  the 
ftttnre. 

As  for  the  king  himself,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from 
his  mild  and  unambitious  character,  from  his  conduct 
since  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  from  his  piety,  and 
from  all  I  have  heard  from  cool  and  candid  authority 
«nce  I  came  here,  that  it  was  his  desire  and  determina- 
tion to  be  faithful  to  the  constitution,  provided  the  oonsti- 
tatioD  was  allowed  to  be  faithful  to  him ;  and  that  he  da*, 
ared  no  other  alteration  than  such  as  could  secure  the 
pierogativea  which  the  constitution  allowed  him. 

That  he  ever  entered  into  any  engagement,  or  assisted 
any  project  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  is 
what  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  proof  of. 

Whatever  plans  may  have  been  formed  by  the  king  and 
his  council  for  the  defence  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  repelling 
tbe  assailants,  and  for  the  measures  to  be  pursued  on  their 
being  dispersed,  all  were  indexed  ineffectual  by  the  iU 
legal  and  wicked,  but  decisive  measure  of  appointing  a 
new  council  at  the  town*house,  murdering  the  commander 
of  the  national  guards,  and  by  that  council  usurping  the 
whole  power  of  the  state. 

Before  Mandat  left  the  Tuilleries  and  went  to  the  town« 
house,  as  he  design^  to  return  immediately,  he  lefl  no 
particular  orders.  The  various  detachments  of  national 
guards  which  at  his  requisition  were  assembled  around  the 
palace,  and  in  its  different  courts,  were  long  in  impatient 
expectation  of  seeing  him :  in  his  absence  they  knew  not 
whom  to  obey,  or  bow  to  act  in  the  different  emergencies 
which  occurred. 

About  six  o^clock  in  the  mprning,  the  king,  who  had 
not  gone  to  bed  the  preceding  night,  descended  into  the 
courts  of  the  palace  to  review  the  Swiss  and  national 
guards.  He  was  accompanied  by  some  persons  of  rank, 
and  officers  of  distinction.    Tbe  Swiss  began  the  cry  of 
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ViTe  le  Boi  I  a0  soon  as  he  appeared,  and  the  oataoDaf 
guaids  fepaated  it ;  but  aU  the  caniKmien  cried,  Vive  la 
Nation  I  which  not  being  aoeompanied  with  the  other^ 
was  a  mgn  of  disappiofaatioo. 

From  the  courts  the  king  went  into  the  gardens^  and 
veriewcd  the  troops  there,  and  on  the  tenaoe  of  the  T«il- 
lerics;  he  afterwords  walked  all  the  way  to  the  post  of  the 
PonUtoumant  On  his  return  to  the  paiaoe  he  under- 
stood that  some  bodies  of  national  guards^  juit  arrived, 
secaoed  to  have  caught  the  disposition  of  the  cannoDiers  ; 
they  shouted,  Vive  la  Nation !  and  some  of  them  cried, 
Vive  Petion ! 

The  detachments  whidi  had  assembled  early  by  orders 
of  Mandat  were  disturbed  at  this,  and  at  hearing  nothing 
of  their  commander ;  some  of  them  began  to  change  their 
original  diapositbns,  through  the  insinuations  and  eun* 
pie  of  the  cannoniers. 

In  the  meantime  an  immense  multitude,  headed  by  the 
fi£res^  were  advancuig  from  the  suburbs  of  St  Aneoine : 
every  street  and  alley  which  led  to  the  pakos  was  crowd- 
ed  by  rabble,  and  by  parties  of  a  kind  of  irregular  nation- 
al  guards,  some  aimed  with  fusils,  and  some  with  pikes, 
who  came  from  every  quarter  of  Paris,  without  knowing 
what  was  intended,  or  how  they  themselves  vwre  t»  act, 
and  who  were  ready  to  cry,  Vive  le  Roi !  o^  Vive  la  Na* 
tioni  accordii^tothehuniourof  the  street  through  which 
they  passed,  and  the  turn  which  things  might  take. 

The  gendarmerie  \  cheval,  who  were  drawn  up  in  an 
opening  near  the  Carousel,  were  gradually  shoved  off  thrir 
ground  by  the  still  augmenting  multitude,  and  removed 
to  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  from  whence  also  they  were 
soon  obUged  to  shift  their  ground.  To  allow  cavalry  to 
be  thus  pressed  upon,  and  all  their  movements  impeded, 
iras  rendering  them  useless,  and  exposing  them  to  be  in- 
fected,  partly  throngh  fear  and  partly  by  example,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  crowd  which  surrounded  them;  which  ac« 
pordiogly  happened:  for  although  they  seemed  in  the 
niorning  detennined  to  do  their  duty  by  defending  the 
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would  probably  have  done  00;  yH  beiagfvom  the  mew 
[JBBMiure  of  the  cnnrd  fbned  bam  one  place  to  aaofther^ 
and  in  obedience  to  that  erowd  oUigad  to  cry  Vive  la  Na< 
tion!  aa  tbcy  rode  throngh  the  fllnel%  they  gradually  losi 
dieir  ori^md  intention ;  and  aftarvanl8»  wben  tfaey  saw 
the  Swiaa  give  way  andflyii^  tbrongh  the  Phrae  of  Lewia 
XV,  and  the  plain  called  the  Elyiiaii  Fidda,  great  pari  of 
this  body  of  cavalry  abandoned  tbair  offioera,  and  attack- 
ed and  cut  doim  the  unhappy  fiigittve%  the  very  men 
whgoi  that  aane  morning  they  bad  ooasidered  as  their 
friends,  and  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  tfacmselv^ 

The  gendarmerie  i.  eheval  were  not  the  only  part  of  the 
national  goards  who  acted  in  this  manner ;  and  it  was 
pretty  .evident^  a  considerable  time  before  the  attack,  thi^ 
those  sdio  wc»  plaesd  in  the  garden  aad  the  courla  of  the 
palace  were  m>  longer  to  be  depended  on. 

The  whole  body  of  Swiss,  however,  a  pacty  of  national 
grenadiers,  and  all  the  officers,  gentlemen,  and  others  who 
were  within  the  paleoe  and  immediately  idxmt  the  kiag'^a 
person,  remained  undmken,  aad  ready  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves  in  his  defence  and  in  that  of  Us  fiyniiy. 

After  Ae  king*e  vetum  from  the  gardens,  somennange* 
aenta  were  made  for  the  defence  of  the  palace;  parties 
wwe  placed  at  diierent  posts,  and  under  the  command 
of  particular  leaders.  Among  those  leaders  were  men 
who  had,  in  the  coorse  cif  their  lives,  enjoyed  high  com- 
mands. 

Of  all  belonging  to  the  rojral  family,  the  prince  and 
princess  royal  only  bad  gone  to  bed ;  the  queens  jmxiety 
on  their  account  had  made  her  insist  on  this  the  precede 
iog  night;  the  same  anxiety  prompted  her  to  have  them 
awaked  early  in  the  morning,  as  she  saw  danger  apppoach^P 
iag.  The  sight  of  her  children  was  besides  a  cordial 
which  her  heart  needed  at  a  time  so  depressing  and  afflict, 
ive.  I  am  assitred  that  she  behaved  with  great  firmness 
on  tius  very  trying  occasion ;  that  she  spoke  in  an  en^ 
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eouraging  manner  Co  the  guards,  praising  their  lojrattjr 
and  attachment  to  the  royal  family. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  afiPecting  than  the  con- 
dition of  this  unfortunate  princess.  Who  could  behold^ 
without  the  most  sympathetic  emotion,  a  queen  of  France, 
the  sister  of  emperors,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  and 
children,  imploring  the  protection  of  a  small  band  of  gen* 
tlemen  and  a  few  grenadiers  ? 

Philosophy  may  demonstrate  that  a  woman  in  a  far  in- 
ferior walk  of  life,  when  her  husband,  her  children,  and 
herself,  are  in  the  same  danger,  and  who  has  as' much,  or 
perhaps  more,  happiness  to  lose  in  losing  them,  ought  to 
command  our  sympathy  in  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior  de* 
gree. 

After  philosophy  has  demonstrated  this,  even  those  who 
admit  the  demonstration  will  still  enter  more  warmly  into 
the  distress  of  the  qdeeo,  than  into  that  of  the  woman  in 
an'infinrior  walk  c^life. 

It  may  be  repeated,  that  the  latter  is  as  wortliy  and  as 
amiable  as  the  former ;  that  she  loves  her  husband  and 
her  children,  and  is  beloved  by  them  as  much ;  that  in 
her  more  humble  sphere  she  enjoyed  more  hi^iness, 
and  therefiore  in  reality  is  in  danger  of  suffering  a  great- 
er loss  than  the  other  can.  When  the  voice  of  pbih]^ 
sopby  has  repeated  all  this,  what  does  the  human  heart 
^swer? 

Without  duputing  about  what  tmght  to  be,  but  »• 
vowing  honestly  what  u,  the  human  heart,  faithful  to 
its  first  impresrions,  or  prejudices  if  you  jdease,  will  an* 
swei>-»I  take  a  stronger  interest  in  the  distresses  of  the 
queen. 

A  little  after  seven  o^cloek,  M.  Rhcederer,  with  other 
officers  of  the  department,  entered  the  room  where  the 
king  was,  and  declared,  <  that  the  palace  was  surrounded 
by  an  irresistible  number  of  armed  men ;  that  the  nation- 
al guards  who  had  come  early  in  the  morning  were  cor<- 
rupted,  and  more  ready  to  assist  than  oppose  the  assaiU 
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•ats;  tluit  the  king,  queen,  their  children,  and  attendants! 
were  on  the  point  of  being  slaughtered  ;  and  that  there 
vece  no  other  means  of  safety  left  for  them,  but  immedi* 
aid  J  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  natioi^ 
al  assembly.* 

This  was  a  most  humiliating  measure,  particularly  in  the 
eyes  of  the  queen,  who,  on  bearing  this  idea  onoe  insittu- 
itfed  before,  had  siud  that  she  would  be  rather  nailed 
to  the  wails  of  the  palace,  and  still  shewed  the  greatest 
averuon  to  going ;  but  on  its  being  urged  that  there  was 
no  other  refuge  for  the  king  and  her  children^  and  that 
/even  this  wOuld  be  lost  if  not  taken  immediately— -heavily 
a  profound  dlgh,  she  sud, '  It  is  the  lastaacrifice,  let  it  be 
mader 

The  same  motive  of  tenderness  for  her  children  which 
determined  th^  queen,  prevented  the  king  from  hesitating 
longer.  The  whole  royal  family  set  out  immediately,  ac-^ 
fiompanied  by  a  detachment  of  Swiss  and  of  the  national 
guards  on  duty  within  the  palace.  Those  troops  formed 
a  lane  along  the  terrace  of  the  Feuilians,  throng  whidi 
the  royal  family  and  their  attendants  walked  to  the  hall 
of  the  national  assembly. 

It  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  the  king,  before  he 
quitted  the  palace,  did  not  direct  those  who  remained 
within  it,  immediately  to  capitulate  with  the  leaders  of 
the  insurgents,  and  throw  the  gates  open  to  the  people: 
this  would  have  saved  tlie  lives  of  many  gallant  men, 
which,  however  expedient  it  might  have  been  •  to  risk  in 
defence  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  ought  not  to  have 
been  exposed  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  walls  and  fumi-> 
ture  of  a  palace. 

This  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  concern  and  agitation  of 
the  king^s  mind  at  a  time  so  critical  and  alarming :  for  I 
give  no  weight  to  the  assertion  of  those  who  pretend  that 
be  took  this  step  for  the  sake  of  having  a  double  chance 
in  his  favour,  that  if  the  assailants  were  repulsed,  he 
migbt  be  carried  victorious  to  the  palace ;  and  if  the  .ret 
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vene  hi^ipened,  be  might  still  icnuun  in  safety  at  tbe 
scmbly. 

Sudi  an  ioterpretaiion  of  this  uiJiappy  prinoe^a 
duet  is  not  suiprising,  at  a  time  whan  his  most  indifferant 
and  even  laudable  actions  are  perverted  into  crioMs^  bj 
tbe  unrelentbg  rancour  of  bis  enemies. 

Sometime  before  the  king  refvieved  tbe  troops  in  tbe 
courts  and  gardens  of  tbe  Tuillerie%  M.  Dejoljf  winisUrr 
of  justice,  had  gone  to  the  assemblj,  and  informed  tbem 
of  tbe  king^s  having  heard  that  JuneasineM  had  been  eau 
pressed  respecting  the  personal  safety  of  Petion:  <  Hb 
majesty  therefore  assured  tbe  assembly,  tbat%e  bad  been 
ghd  to  see  the  mayor  of  Paris  in  tbe  palace  ;  that  be  bad 
ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  all  proper  attention  while 
be  remained,  and  albwed  him  to  depart  tbe  moment  the 
assembly  bad  sent  for  biai.  But  bis  ougesty  understand- 
ing that  there  were  still  great  multitudes  assembled  in 
same  of  tbe  suburbs,  and  that  they  spoke  of  mardiing  to 
the  palace  and  to  the  hall  of  tbe  assembly,  be  recommend 
ed  it  to  tbe  representatives  of  the  people,  to  conader  of 
measures  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  whicb  might  at* 
tend  such  a  step/ 

One  member  observed  on  this,  that  there  were  laws  ex- 
isting against  disorderly  assemblies  of  tbe  people,  and  it 
was  tbe  bunness  of  the  executive  power  to  put  them  in 
execution* 

Accordingly  no  measures  for  the  king's  safety  were  »- 
dopted  by  tbe  assembly ;  nor  was  any  other  notice  taken 
of  tbe  message,  than  that  conveyed  in  tbe  crabbed  observ- 
ation just  mentioned* 

Osselin,  a  municipal  officer,  came  to  the  assembly  to 
g^ve  an  account  of  the  state  of  Paris.  He  said,  that  at 
the  section  of  Quinsevingts  be  had  found  a  great  ooa- 
fluence  of  people;  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
get  into  the  hall  where  the  president  was ;  that  they  were 
occupied  in  making  very  violent  motions ;  the  following 
among  othprs»«— That  if  the  national  assembly  bad  oot  de«> 


cMd  the  iecMoMt  hj  eleven  oi*clock  at  night,  the  toscin 
shmrid  be  sounded.  OtteKn  «iid,  he  bad  remonstrated 
agaiflst  so  violent  a  resolatkm ;  that  it  would  be  afiWintiv« 
even  to  a  country  justice  to  dictate  a  particular  judg* 
meliC,  and  cacact  that  he  should  pronounce  it  by  a  pre- 
cise hour. 

He  proceeded  to  inform  dm  assembly  of  whet  he  had 
dbsefYed  at  other  sectioas ;  that  he  had  met  a  drummer 
beating  the  general,  and  had  gone  to  the  guard-room  and 
lequhred  of  the  officer  to  order  him  to  stop :  whieh  the 
officer  refused  to  do,  saying,  that  what  was  done  was  by 
authority  of^  Mandat.  Osselin  accused  Mandat  of  being 
the  cause  of  all  the  alarm  in  which  P&ris  was,  by  order- 
ing the  general  to  be  beat,  by  placing  cannon  at  different 
posts,  and  by  giving  directions,  when  the  people  should 
Aiote  with  the  petition  to  the  Tuilleries,  to  attack  them 
in  firont  and  rear,  and  disperse  them  at  all  events. 

OsselifR  added,  that  after  bis  course  thiough  the  sec- 
tions, he  had  returned  to  the  town-house,  where  he  saw 
Mandat  arrive,  who  pretended  he  had  received  orders 
fifom  Petion,  which  would  justify  all  the  measures  he  had 
taken ;  but  that  he  had  not  shewn  any  such  orders. 

A  member  of  the  assembly  observed,'  that  the  mayor 
himself  had  acknowledged  that  he  had  ordered  the  com« 
mander  of  the  national  gnards  to  double  the  number  at 
every  post,  and  to  beat  the  retreat;  and  that,  in  fact, 
he  understood  that  it  was  the  retreat  which  was  beaten. 

While  they  were  disputing  on  this  difference  in  the  ac- 
count, M.  Dejoly  returned  to  the  assembly,  and  said,  As 
the  <fisordef8  of  the  capital  were  every  moment  assum- 
ing a  mote  alarming  aspect,  he  imagined  it  would  be  pro* 
per  to  send  a  deputation  of  their  members  to  be  near  the 
person  of  the  king,  as  had  beeYi  done  on  the  SOth  of  June. 

This  was  opposed  by  some ;  one  of  the  members  said, 
that  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  that  genennu  measure  of 
the  assembly  had  not  prevented  a  perfidious  and  calumni- 
ating ptoelaamlion,  by  the  king^s  authority,  from  appear 
log  the  fiaHowtng  day. 
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Those  who  opposed  so  natural  and  so  just  a  propos- 
al, may  be  suspected  of  knowing  of  spme  violent  anea- 
snre  being  intended  against  the  king,  which  they  were  iib^ 
willing  to  prevent. 

Others  however  observed,  that  when  one  of  the  su* 
preme  powers  of  the  ocmstitution  was  threatened,  the  other 
ought  to  defend  that  which  was  in  danger ;  therefore,  as 
the  king  was  threatened,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  assembly 
to  fly  to  his  assistance. 

It  was  likewise  proposed  to  invite  the  king  to  come 
to  the  assembly,  as  a  {dace  of  greater  safety  than  the  pa- 
lace^ 

While  this  was  debating,  a  seijeant  of  the  national 
guard  suddenly  entered  the  hall,  with  evident  marks  of 
tenor  on  his  countenance.  He  declared  that  he  had  just 
seen  a  battalion  of  Mars^ois  marching  to  the  Tuilleries  ; 
that  they  had  pointed  their  cannon  against  the  palace. 
«  I  believe/  eontinued  he,  <  that  the  king  is  in  danger 
of  being  assassinated.*  This  man*s  emotion  was  so  great, 
that  he  could  hardly  pronounce  the  last  word. 

In  the  meantime,  some  members  of  the  eouneil«ge- 
neral,  whose  power  had  been  usurped  in  the  manner  al- 
ready mentioned,'  entered,  and  gave  an  account  of  that 
singular  transaction. 

It  was  directly  moved  by  some  of  the  deputies,  to 
pass  a  decree  against  the  usurpation,  and  restore  the  ori* 
pnal  council. 

Thifi  was  opposed  by  other  deputies,  some  of  whom  no 
doubt  had  promoted  the  hasty  nomination  made  by  the 
sections,  and  approved  of  ail  that  had  been  done  by  the 
new  council. 

One  member,  observing  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
their  coming  soon  to  an  agreement  on  that  head,  renewed 
the  motion  for  sending  a  deputation  to  the  palace,  put- 
ting them  in  mind  of  the  danger  in  which  the  king  Was. 

To  this  another  sullenly  replied,  that  his  constituents 
bad  not  named  him  to  the  national  assembly  to  be  sent 
on  deputations,  but  to  serve  the  public ;  he  would  there* 
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fere  remain  in  the  aasemUj,  which  was  his  post^  and  die^ 
ifiieoeasary,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

If.  Emmery  said,  that  he  was  as  r^y  to  die  in  the 
sendee  of  his  eountry  as  any  one ;  'but  he  also  thought  it 
his  duty  to  db*  every  thing  in  his  power  to  preserve  the 
.life of  thekiogy  and  the  royal  £smily,  which  he  feared 
were  in  dangor ;  and  therefore  moved,  that  a  deputation 
should  be  instantly  sent  to  the  palace  to  protect  the  per- 
son of  his  majesty,  and  accompany  him  and  his  family 
to  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  if  they  chose  to  come. 

When  this  was  about  to  be  decreed,  it  was  announ* 
ced,  that  the  king  and  royal  family  were  on  their  way 
fiom  the  palace  to  the  assembly.  This  threw  the  as- 
sembly  into  great  agitation,  and  some  of  the  members 
seemed  apprehensive  for  the  king^s  safety. 

AcocHrding  to  an  article  of  the  constitution,  '  as  oflten 
as  the  king  goes  to  the  legislative  assembly,  he  ought  to 
be  received,  and  reconducted  to  the  palace,  by  a  deput- 
ation.^ 

In  the  confusion  of  the  present  occasion,  the  president 
probably  did  not  recollect  this ;  but  a  number  of  the 
members  of  themselves  went  out  to  receive  the  king ;  and 
soon  after,  the  king,  queen,  the  princess  royal,  and  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  entered  the  haU  of  the  assemblyy  a 
grenadier  walking  before  with  the  prince  royal  in  his 
arms,  whom  he  placed  on  the  table  of  the  secretaries. 

The  king  took  his  seat  at  the  side  of  the  president,  and 
addressed  the  assembly  in  the  words  already  mentioned. 

The  queen,  and  the  rest  of  this  royal  family^  placed 
themselves  on'  the  bench  appointed  for  the  ministers,  three 
ladies  of  the  cotyl  attending  them. 

After  the  king  had  spoken,  and  the  president  had  an- 
swered, a  short  debate  of  a  singular  nature  took  place. 

It  was  observed  by  a  member,  that  <  the  assembly 
could  not  proceed  to  business  in  the  present  situation ; 
that  the  more  critical  the  state  of  affairs  was,  the  inore 
strictly  ought  they  to  observe  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion.    The  words  of  tlie  8th  article  of  the  4th  section  iu 
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the  chapter  on  the  exeictse  of  the  legislative  power,  arei 
Le  corps  legislatifcesBera  Hire  carps  deUbcrani^  UaU  que  U 
ni  sera  present* 

He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  king  should  be  denied 
to  place  himself  at  the  bar,  adding,  that  he  hoped  ihe 
people  would  oflfer  no  violence  to  his  person. 

Cambon  ^id,  it  would  be  more  decent  to  place  the 
king  in  the  tribune,  which  the  president  had  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

Since,  sdd  another,  the  presence  of  the  king  arrests  all 
our  proceedings ;  and  since,  whether  he  remains  at  the 
side  of  the  president,  or  goes  to  the  seat  at  the  eitremity 
of  the  hall,  he  is  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  re^ 
presentatives  of  the  people ;  I  move,  that  he  be  desired  to 
take  his  seat  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  hall.*f- 

At  that  instant  the  king  whispered  the  president,  who, 
addressing  the  assembly,  said,  that  the  king,  of  himself, 
desired  to  go  to  one  of  the  ends  of  the  hall. 

If  the  king  or  his  family  wish  to  retire,  said  Cambon, 
they  ought  to  have  it  in  their  power.  The  seats  at  the 
extremity  of  the  hall  are  not  proper  for  them ;  the  bar 
is  still  less  so ;  the  place  assigned  by  the  constitution  for 
the  king,  as  chief  c^  the  executive  power,  is  at  the  side  of 
the  president;  he  cannot  be  seated  at  the  bar. 

To  this  a  member  replied,  that,  although  the  king  was 
chief  of  the  executive  power,  he  was  still  a  citizen;  and 
therefore,  like  other  citizens,  he  might  sit  at  the  bar,  in 
which  (»ise  he  will  not  be  widiin  the  limits  of  the  assem- 
Uy»  and  we  may  ddbate  with  freedom. 

The  king  on  hearing  this  came  directly  down  from  his 
seat,  and  placed  himself  with  his  family  on  the  benches 
destined  for  the  ministers. 

But  it  was  observed,  that  he  was  still  within  the  as- 
sembly, and,  according  to  the  constitution,  it  would  be 

*  The  legislative  bodj  shall  cease  to  be  a  dcliberaUTe  bodj  as  long  as 
the  king  is  present. 

f  There  are  places  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  behind  the  benches  for  the 
nembersy  and  wfacte  strasgen  tre  admitted  to  sit. 
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hnpofisible  for  the  assembly  to  do  business.  It  was  there- 
fore  moved,  that  the  king  should  go  into  the  box  which 
has  already  been  described.  His  ipajesty  and  all  the 
royal  family,  with  some  of  their  attendants,  went  accord^ 
ingly  and  placed  themselves  within  that  box. 

After  which  M.  Rhoederer,  (procureur  of  the  depart- 
ment), who  had  come  with  the  king,  and  had  remiuned 
ever  since  at  the  bar,  gave  an  account  of  many  of  the  e- 
vents  above  mentioned  ;  only,  as  he  did  not  know  of  the 
death  of  Mandat,  but  thought  him  under  arrest  at  the 
town-house,  he  said  nothing  of  him,  but  declared,  that 
a  vast  multitude  of  people  being  assembled  in  the  Ca- 
rousel, and  cannon  being  pointed  against  the  palace,  some 
of  the  populace  had  knocked  with  violence  at  one  gate ; 
on  which  he,  with  two  municipal  officers,  had  spoken  to 
them.  They  said  they  had  a  petition,  and  must  speali;  to 
the  king.  M.  Rhoederer  answered,  that  the  whole  could 
not  enter ;  but  he  offered  to  admit  a  deputation  of  twenty 
of  their  number,  who  should  be  safely  conducted  to  pre- 
sent their  petition  to  the  king ;  and  that  they  had  ret'ured 
to  confer  with  their  leaders  on  this  proposal. 

M.  Rhoederer  continued  to  narrate  that  he  had,  after 
this,  spoken  to  the  national  guards  witiiin  the  area  of  the 
court,  and  told  them,  that,  although  they  were  there  to 
preserve  the  peace,  yet  the  law  allowed  them,  in  case  of 
their  being  attacked,  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  that 
they  seemed  disposed  to  do  their  duty ;  but,  on  his  speak- 
ing the  same  language  to  the  cannoniers,  they,  by  way 
of  answer,  had  unloaded  their  pieces,  and  they  plainly 
showed  that  they  would  make  no  resistance  whatever  to 
the  multitude;  that  having  heard  nothing  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  naUonal  guards,  not  knowing  what 
his  plan  of  defence  was,  and  there  having  been  no  com* 
munication  whatever  between  the  department  and  the 
municipality  since  Mandat  had  left  the  palace  to  go  to 
the  town-house ;  hearing  every  moment  of  fresh  multi- 
tudes advancing  from  the  suburbs,  and  perceiving  no 
means  of  protecting  the  king  and  royal  family,  he  had 
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pfopoied  dMl  tbcy  should  lef re  the  ftiaet^  mod  wnk  wi 
atjltim  in  the  natioiial  awmfay. 

He  had  hardly  fittiahed  bia  narrativej  which  was  long 
aad  eiffctiflMtaDtial,  when  so  oftoer  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  declared  diat  the  galea  of  the  pi^aee  were  on  the 
point  of  heing  forced ;  that  many  eitiaena  would  be  mur- 
aeved^  and  begged  the  aMemUy  to  think  of  some  meana 
of  saving  tbem. 

M<  Lamarque  said,— <  Without  examining  at  present 
into  the  cause  of  those  events,  let  us  think  only  how  to 
prevent  the  horrors  that  are  threatened^  I  move  that  the 
assembly  shall  instantly  order  ten  of  their  members  to  go 
and  admonish  the  pec^le  against  snch  excesses;  invite 
them  to  peace,  order,  and  obedience  to  law;  let  the  com* 
missaries  throw  themselves  between  the  defenders  and  at- 
tackers of  the  palace ;  prevent,  if  possible,  this  doable 
massacre  of  citizens:  and  I  desire  (continued  be)  to  pre- 
sent myself  to  their  first  fire,  if  they  shall  fire  on  each 
other.^ 

Guadet  proposed  also,  that,  as  from  M»  RhoBderer'*a  ao- 
count  it  appeared  that  the  commander  in  chief  was  under 
arrest,  they  should  appoint  twelve  members  to  go  to  the 
town-house,  take  the  commander  out  of  arrest,  and  re- 
establish the  eotaimunication  between  the  department  and 
the  municipality. 

Some  members  said,  they  had  just  heard  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  national  guard  had  been  killed. 

^  If  that  is  so,  (resumed  Guadet),  your  deputation  must 
be  authorized  to  appoint  some  other  oflleer  to  that  place 
in  his  stead.^ 

The  motions  of  Lamarque  and  of  Guadet  were  both  a- 
dopted ;  and  the  president  having  named  the  members  for 
the  first  deputation,  they  hastened  to  the  Carousel,  to  pre- 
vent the  commencement  of  bloodshed. 

A  very  short  time  after  they  were  gone,  the  firing  of 
cannon  was  heard,  and  a  great  noise  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuilleries. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  cannonade,  a  continued  fire  of 
musketry  was  heard. 


The  pmrple  m  flit  gmtea  calM  taanns  :  some  of  tbd 
depaties  started  up  as  if  they  intended  to  leave  the  hall ; 
others  caHedy-*^  No^  so;  this  is  our  post«-»here  we  ought 
to  die.' 

Mcrlefy  the  pramdeiit,  not  being  present,  Vergniaud 
had  sat  as  piesideat ;  he  now  yielded  his  place  to  Giiadet^ 
wheaaid* 

*  In  the  name  of  our  country,  I  require  €i  the  aaaett4 
bijio  reaMin  calm  and  in  silence.' 

In  this  state  tney  did  remain  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  cries  of  victory  were  heard,  and  they  were  toU 
that  the  Swiss  were  flying. 

It  was  apprebended,  that  in  iMk  retreat  they  might 
enter  die  balL 

*  No  armed  force  will  enter  here,  (said  the  president)  ; 
I  am  juat  informed  that  many  Swiss,  who  took  no  part 
ia  the  action,  are  diseharging  their  mnskefes  in  the  air,  to 
ibew  that  they  never  intended  to  j<an  those  who  fired  on 
the  people/ 

The  minister  of  the  marine  declared  that  he  had  carried 
orders  froD&  the  king,  to  those  Swiss  who  were  around  the 
hall,  not  to  use  their  arms ;  and  he  desired  that  the  as« 
iemUy  would  order  them  to  be  accompanied  by  municv< 
pal  officers  to  some  place  of  safety. 

At  one  time  there  was  such  a  noise  and  bustle  in  the 
psssage  imaaediately  behind  the  two  small  rooms  in  which 
the  royal  family  were,  that  their  attendants  became  i^-' 
prsheosive  that  some  ruffians  were  about  to  break  in  and 
offer  them  violence ;  and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to 
tmnidi  out  the  iron  bars  which  separated  the  box  from 
the  hall  of  the  assembly,  that  the  royal  family  might 
throw  themselves  into  hall,  if  necessary :  the  bars  were 
Dot  removed  till  the  king,  himself  assisted,  and  by  repeat-* 
ed  efibrts  at  last  forced  the  bars  out* 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  anthorize  a  commission  to 
make  a  proclamation,  inviting  the  people  to  respect  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  citiaens ;  the  proclamation  to 

f2 
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be  preceded  by  the  words,  Vive  la  Libert  I  Vive  VEga* 
Kii! 

It  was  proposed  to  add,  Vive  la  Constitution  ! 

This  last  was  not  adopted. 

After  this,  the  deputation  from  the  new  councii,  which 
had  been  elected  the  preceding  night  by  the  sections,  en-' 
tered  the  hall,  and  their  president  spoke  in  the  teems 
formerly  mentioned. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  of  that  memor^ 
able  day,  and  which  forms  the  strongest  contrast  with 
most  of  the  others,  happened  in  the  national  assembly 
itself: 

After  the  Swiss  begA  to  give  way,  and  when  those  ill- 
fated  soldiers,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  slaughtered  with- 
out remorse,  a  citizen  of  Paris  had  the  humanity  and  the 
courage  to  protect  one  of  them  whom  he  saw  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  ready  to  be  sacrificed. 

Having  torn  this  poor  Swiss  from  the  hands  of  his  as* 
sailants,  he  conducted  him  over  the  bodies  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly.-**  Here  (cried 
the  generous  Frenchman)  let  this  brave  soldier  find  pro* 
tection— ^I  have  saved  him  from  the  fury  of  my  fellow-ci- 
tizens, whose  enemy  he  never  was,  and  only  appeared  to 
be  through  the  error  of  others :  that  is  now  expiated,  and. 
Oh  !  let  him  in  this  hall  find  mercy  1' 

Having  expressed  himself  in  such  terms,  he  threw  bis 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  soldier ;  and  overcome  by 
fatigue  of  body  and  agitation  of  mind,  he  actually  faint* 
ed  in  the  arms  of  him  whose  life  he  had  saved. 

The  spectators  could  not  but  be  affected  by  this  scene. 
When  the  man  had  by  their  care  recovered  his  recollec* 
tion,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted'  to  carry  the 
Swiss  to  his  house ;  for  he  said  it  would  be  a  happi- 
ness to  him,  to  lodge  and  maintain,  during  life,  the  per- 
son whom  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  snatch  from 
death. 

Notwithstanding  the  indignation  which  the  king  and 
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queen  must  have  felt  at  many  things  tl^ey  had  heard, 
they  were  the  first  who  began  the  applause  on  this  occa* 
sion,  which  instantly  heikme  universal. 

The  president  addressed  the  citizen  in  these  words. — 
*  L^assembl^e  nationaie  vous  a  entendu  avec  int^rSt.  El- 
le  qiplaudit  i  voire  courage  et  ^  votre  g^ncrosite/  * 

Sevend  of  the  national  guards  came  and  congratulated 
both  the  Swiss  soldier  and  the  citizen  who  had  saved  him. 

A  member  of  the  assembly  proposed,  that  the  name  of 
the  citizen  should  be  inserted  in  the  proces  verbal,  which 
was  instantly  agreed  to ;  and  one  of  the  secretaries  an- 
Dounced,  that  the  generous  citizen*s  name  was  Clemence> 
and  that  be  was  by  profession  a  wine*merchant. 

Amidst  the  transactions  of  the  10th  of  August,  and 
those  so  prevalent  of  late  in  this  country,  it  is  no  small 
rdief  to  the  mind  to  meet  with  one  of  this  kind. 

On  a  review  of  all  the  well-authenticated  circumstances 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  relative  to  the  affair 
of  the  10th  of  last  August,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
nothing  more  than  a  plan  of  defence  was  intended  in  the 
Tttilleries ;  that  the  catastrophe  of  that  day  was  owing  to 
the  usurpation  of  the  new  council  of  the  commune  de 
Paris,  the  murder  of  Mandat,  and  the  boldness  of  the 
fiitri*  from  Marseilles  and  Brittany. 

That  if  Mandat  had  reused  to  obey  the  summons  of 
the  new  counol,  which- he  certainly  would  have  done,  had 
he  known  that  it  was  new ;  had  he  remained  at  the  TuiU 
leries  to  encourage  the  national  guards  by  his  presence 
and  wordsy  and  had  the  council  within  the  palace  been 
more  decisive  and  consistent,  the  attack  on  the  chateau 
would  not  have  taken  place ;  or,  if  it  had,  the  event  would 
have  been  very  different,  perhaps  quite  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was. 

To  talk  of  the  king  as  a  tyrant,  who  had  formed  a  plan 
of  bloodshed,  &c.  is  of  a  piece  with  the  groundless  accus« 
atioDS,  which  men  of  all  countries,  when  heated  by  the 

*  The  national  aMemblj  has  heard  you  with  plcasurci  and  appl^ud^ 
your  connae  ood  your  generoslcjr. 
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epiric  itf  IMrty»  are  apt  io  thiow  oul  agailui  tbcir  oppo* 
neaU.  So  very  fiur  was  JLewis  XVI  firooi  wkhiog  lo  abed 
the  blood  of  the  people^  that  there  is  great  leaaoa  to  be- 
lieve that  his  avenioD  to  every  measure  which  might  lead 
to  that  is  one  cause  of  the  triumph  of  Ua  enrmwu^  and  of 
his  own  misfortunes. 

As  to  the  questioa  of  who  fired  first*  it  appears  of  little 
or  no  importance ;  for  although  it  were  proved  that  it  was 
the  Swiss,  still  it  would  be  dear  that  the  peopk  were  the 
aggressors.  Did  they  not  shew  a  determination  to  break 
into  the  palace  I  What  were  the  Swiss  placed  there  for  ? 
Was  it  to  act  as  gentlemen*ushers  to  an  armed  multilude  ? 
No ;  they  certainly  did  their  duty  as  soldiers  in  firing  up- 
on those  who  came  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  force  their 
post ;  for,  whatever  orders  the  king  may  have  given  not 
to  fire,  it  is  certain  that  the  Swiss  never  received  any  such : 
they  did  not  even  know  that  bfi  and  the  royal  &mity  had 
gone  to  the  national  assembly.  What  motive  but  the  ge« 
nerotts  sentiment  of  defending  them  from  the  fury  of  an 
outrageous  rabble  could  influence  the  Swiss  at  the  time 
the  firing  commenced  ?  They  saw  plainly  that  the  can* 
noniers  were  against  them ;  that  the  national  guards  were 
hesitating,  and  unwilling  to  act ;  and  that  the  fiAtth 
were  bursting  into  the  palace.  If  at  such  a  moment  they 
bad  remained  passive,  they  would  have  forfeited  that  re* 
putation  of  fiddity  and  courage  which  belongs  to  their 
-country. 

If  orders  from  the  king,  not  to  fire,  had  been  brought 
to  the  Swiss,  which  certainly  was  not  the  case,  (but  let  us 
for  a  mom^t  suppose  it),  even  in  that  case  the  prinaple 
of  self-defence,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  sentaraMts  of  mi- 
litary  men,  would  have  justified  them  in  acting  as  they 
did ;  for,  at  the  instant  before  the  firing  began,  the  fury 
of  the  assailants  was  so  violent,  that  the  Swiss  had  no  se^ 
curity  of.  not  being  massacred  if  they  had  not  repelled 
them  by  firing ;  and  at  all  events  they  would  have  had 
their  arms  taken  from  tl)em«-an  idea  insupportable  to 
soldiers. 
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Oo  die  whole,  to  imigMie  tbiU  the  kkig's  parly  «r«r€  tiie 
aggresBon  on  the  10th  of  August,  \%  as  Absurd  as  to  aup^ 
pose  that  Clie  jiihrit  and  their  auxiliaries  did  not  march 
fioB.  the  suburbs  of  St.  Ant^ne  to  the  chateau  of  the 
TuiHcriea,  but  that  the  chateau  irent  to  the  suburbs  and 
attacked  tlieoi. 

A  prodigious  number  of  peafile  have  been  arrested  since 
the  UMb,  and  are  near  in  prison.  I  am  told  that  a  very 
sKght  eauae  of  suspicion  is  sufficient  to  produce  these  new 
kinds  of  lettres  de  oaefaet,  whidi  are  issued  by  certain 
amnbera  of  the  commune  de  Paris  in  great  profusion. 

What  makes  thn  the  more  dreadful,  is,  that  those  who 
are  anvsted  have,  at  present  at  least,  no  means  of  forcing 
their  trial  to  be  brought  on  within  a  reasonable  time-* 
w  that  a  man,  when  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  does  not 
knew  bow  le^g  he  may  be  confined  before  he  has  an  op* 
portunity  of  proving  his  innocence.  It  is  a  great  while 
anoe  some  of  die  state  prisoners  at  OrlcSms  were  confined, 
who  have  not  y^  been  aUe  to  obtain  a  trial. 

For  these  reasons,  many  persons  who  are  eonsdous  of 
Dodiing  criminal,  but  merely  not  being  connected  with 
those  who  projected  Ae  insurrection  of  the  10th,  have 
withdrawn  from  Paris,  and  tome  have  absconded ;  among 
the  latter  is  Monsieur  de  Narbonne,  late  minister  for  the 
war  department.  Having  heard  this  gentleman  repre* 
seated  as  a  warm  friend  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
understanding  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
his  administration  was  entirely  in  his  favour,  I  was  sur- 
prised when  first  told  that  be  had  left  the  country; 
but  the  irregular  and  persecuting  spirit  which  now  pe- 
veils,  and  whose  malignity  is  peculiarly  directed  against 
men  of  noble  birch,  sufficiently  justifies  the  step  he  has 
taken.  M.  de  Narbonne  is  as  much  distinguished  by  his 
talents  as  his  birth,  which  renders  him  still  more  exposed 
to  the  attadcs  of  envy  and  malevolence ;  for  every  species 
of  pre-eminence  is  viewed  with  jealous  eyes  during  the 
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present  rage  for  egaliie — a  tenn  so  easy  to  be'  construed 
that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  used. 

I  heard  a  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  popular  leaders  declare,  that  he  was  convinced 
that  certun  persons,  whom  he  named,  and  who  are  aU 
tached  to  Roland,  would  very  soon  become  odious  to  these 
leaders,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  degree  of  eminence 
which  talents  give,  and  of  course  would  be  pointed  out  by 
the  populace  as  dangerous  men. 

This  kind  of  jealousy  is  more  universal  than  may  be 
imagined :  in  some  it  arises  from  their  not  bang  able  to 
endure  the  consciousness  of  inferiority;  in  others,  from 
an  idea  that  their  own  interest  is  most  likely  to  be  hurt 
by  such  men ;  and  in  a  third  class,  from  downright  stu- 
pidity, which  makes  them  prefer  men  like  themselves^ 
and  dislike  those  of  a  contrary  character. 

The  present  state  of  Paris  seems  what  London  would 
be  during  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpuM  act,  and  a 
suspension  of  the  courts  of  justice  at  the  same  time. 

If  those  mandates  for  arrests  are  wantonly  given,  as  it 
is  whispered  to  me  they  are,  what  a  field  is  opened  fiyr 
the  exercise  of  private  malice  and  revenge !  Yet  these 
people  dance  about  the  streets,  singing  hymns  to  liberty, 
without  regarding  the  despotism  exercised  in  their  sight, 
without  reflecting  that  their  fellow^tizens  are  imprison* 
ed  every  day  nobody  knows  why,  and  that  they  them- 
selves may  be  arrested  to*>morrow  with  as  little  reason. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  exceedingly  shocked  at  the  ac- 
counts I  hear  of  the  proceedings  of  this  new  court  of  in* 
quisition,  called,  I  think,  Comite  de  Surveillance ;  and  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  indi£Eerence  and  gaiety  of  those 
who,  being  more  nearly  concerned,  ought  to  be  more 
shocked  than  I  am. 

During  the  execution  of  these  arrests,  the  barriers  are 
shut,  and  passports  are  in  general  refused-^eome,  how- 
ever, have  been  indulged  with  them.  The  abbe  Dillon, 
I  am  told,  presented  himself  to  take  the  new  oath  to  li- 
|l)^rty  and  equality-i-»hc  was  desired  to  sign  it«»he  said. 
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that  when  he  had  done  so,  he  expected  a  passport,  as  his 
affairs  called  him  out  of  Pl^is.  It  was  answered,  that  he 
could  not  have  one  at  that  time.  <  How  then  can  I  swear 
to  maintain  liberty,*  said  the  abbe,  ^  since  I  find  I  am  not 
free;  or  equality,  when  I  know  that  others  have  had 
pis^rts  which  are  reliised  to  me  ?* 

I  was  in  the  national  assembly  when  the  note  presented 
by  the  Britiah  minister  on  his  being  recalled  was  read :  it 
was  heard  in  .silence,  and  no  observation  upon  it  was 
made* 

All  the  ministers  were  at  the  bar. 

Brisaot  then  read  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  explanatory  of  the  late  measures. 
This  seemed  to  be  heard  with  approbation. 

At  the  national  assembly  some  chevaliers  de  St.  Louis 
offered  their  crosses  as  patriotic  gifts,  and  as  proofs  of 
their  love  of  equality.  The  gift  is  trifling — but  the 
spreading  this  notion  of  equality  may  have  mischievous 
effects:  who  knows  what  meaning  le  peuple  souverain 
may  at  last  give  to  the  word  egalite  ? 

In  the  Tuilleries  and  Palais  Royal  I  remarked  to-day 
a  greater  number  than  usual  of  itinerant  haranguers  of  the 
populace.  On  joining  the  audience,  I  found  that  the  sub- 
ject at  present  is  the  vices  cf  kings.  The  folly,  extrava- 
gance, and  wickedness  of  the  French  princes  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  were  generally  mentioned ; 
and  the  perfidbus  cruelty,  the  efieminacy,  the  ostentati- 
ous emptiness,  and  imbecility  of  Charles  IX,  Henry  III, 
Lewis  XIV,  and  Lewis  XV,  were  particularly  pointed 
out  Henry  IV  himself  was  not  spared ;  his  adventure 
with  the  princess  of  Conti,  and  some  oppressive  laws  made 
during  his  reign  respecting  the  preservation  of  game,  and 
the  severe  manner  in  which  they  had  been  put  in  execu- 
tion, wore  strongly  insisted  on,  to  prove  that  even  the  best 
of  kings  are  oppressors  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  probable  that  men  who  had  even  that  degree 
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of  hiitoiieal  knowladge  which  makes  them  aegtmmteJ  with 
the  charaoters  of  thoie  kingSy  would  have  apoDtaaeouaij 
gone  to  retail  it  from  a  chair  or  taUe  id  those  puUie  places* 
It  £:dlows  that  all  those  aealous  (xators  »e  faired  fiir  the 
purpose  of  inqpiriiig  the  people  with  a  horror  of  BieBardiyt 
and  with  a  love  of  amithar  loilo  of  ggvermnept  Somen 
limes  two  orators  stand  upon  opposite  ehairsy  and  dis- 
pute—one represeBts  an  ariatocrate)  and  starts  some  fteUe 
aifuments  in  favour  of  monarehy«— which  are  overset  'm 
the  instant  by  the  arguments  of  his  democratic  ofqponciity 
who  overwhelms  the  defimder  of  kings  mid  nobles  with  ri- 
dicule, and  exposes  himy  with  those  he  defeadsy  to  the 
langhter  of  the  audience :  in  short,  every  spring  and  en* 
gine  which  can  have  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
is  set  in  motion  to  bias  them  against  monarchy,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  republican  farm  of  government  whidi  is 
certainly  intend^* 

I  went  this  morning  to  the  Temple*  Gireat  misfortunes 
interest  the  mind  like  great  virtues.  I  do  not  believe  that^ 
during  the  short  stay  I  propose  to  make  in  France,  I 
should  have  thought  of  going  to  Versmlies,  had  the  royal 
family  been  living  there  in  the  same  sfdendour  I  have  seen 
them  surrounded  with  on  former  occasions;  but  the  cruel 
reverse  they  now  experience,  has  seldom  been  absent  from 
my  thoughts  since  the  10th  of  this  month ;  and  although 
there  was  little  chance  of  getting  even  a  glimpse  of  them, 
I  was  attracted  to  the  Temple  merely  because  they  are 
confined  within  its  walls. 

This  building  originally  belonged  to  the  order  of  kni^ta 
templars,  which  arose  in  the  time  of  the  earliest  crusades, 
and  was  destroyed  with  the  most  shocking  circumstances 
of  cruelty,  on  incredible  pretexts,  in  the  year  ISIS^ 
by  the  avidity  and  revenge  of  Philip  the  Fair,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Pope  Clement  V,  who  was  then  in 
France.  The  ground  which  belongs  to  the  Temple  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,,  on  part  of  which  are  a  kind  of 


liitUenctttBy  whkhi  I  suppoie^  downed  ihe  Krlmk  wall 
fimRily.  Tfais  wall  alio  iiiekiws  a  gafdaii  bdonging  to 
the  principal  body  of  the  bttildidg;  for  a  gn^at  ttaay 
booses  aad  eeperate  baildtngs  have  been  added>  whick  ai« 
iohahilied  by  tndeflMen  who  enjoy  pavtiettlar  privtkgei; 
and  before  the  retdution  the  whole  was  an  aiykitt  for 
debton. 

There  ware  a  great  many  of  the  aational  guaids  al  ibt 
principal  gate,  and  a  party  under  anas  in  the  ianer  tsouft) 
when  I  arrived ;  but  on  being  infortned  that  liiere  waaa 
particalar  spot  behind  tbe  building,  firom  which  I  had  a 
greater  probdliility  of  having  my  curiosity  gratified,  t  wtnl 
there  in  oon^ny  with  two  gentletten  and  a  vaktfie  plaoew 

We  were  told  that  the  king  and  queen  ffequently  walk* 
ed  in  the  garden ;  and  that  tbe  prince  and  prinoen  tn^pal 
are  seen  there  sdll  oftener  \  that  the  king,  who  disoovera 
ksi  concern  than  the  rest,  sometimes  asks  questions  of  the 
worionen  wi»  are  employed  in  the  gerden,  and  in  repaif^ 
bg  part  of  the  building. 

We  stood  an  a  sort  of  rising  terraee,  from  whanee  wa 
could  overlook  the  wall.  A  person  whom  I  aceidcMaiiy 
met  on  tbe  spot  gave  me  this  information,  and  poinlad  out 
two  windows  in  the  towar  which  he  said  bekmged  to  tiha 
apartment  of  die  king  and  queen,  and  at  which  they  weia 
sometimes  eeeii.  While  I  stood  looking  at  these  windowsi 
occasionally  asking  questions  of  our  informer,  one  of  tha 
national  guards,  who  was  a  sentinel  near  the  piace^  aaaia 
up,  and,  addreming  me,  said,  Vous  prolonget  vws  oU 
servationa  un  peu  trop,  monsieur  $  passes  votra  ohemia> 
s'il  vous  plait.* 

Before  I  had  time  to  speak^  the  valet  de  plaee  said) 
Ces  messieurs  sont  des  ^trangers-^es  Anglais^  ^ 

The  sentinel  replied,  Ici  je  ne  connais  personna,  X  Md 
then  repeated  what  he  had  said. 

^  Yon  proloog  jour  olMervaUcma  a  little  too  muchi  lir  (  jroU  Iml  lltllftff 
be  gone. 

f  These  gentlemen  are  stratigtrt ;  the;  tte  Btiftllh* 
$  At  Uii0  place  I  taake  bo  diftinctioiu 
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Mais,  monsieur,  pcmrqum  ?  *  resumed  die  vtlet. 

Pourquoi  i  said  the  senliael  a  little  fiercely,  paroequ^ 
le  fiiut.  t 

I  checked  the  valet,  and  we  did  what  the  soldier  re- 
quired ;  for,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  Dr.  Johnaoa^  ike 
reque$t  was  rta$muMtj  ami  ike  argumaU  a^enL 

I  am  told  the  king  and  queen  are  more  strictly  confined 
since  Madame  de  Lamballe  was  sent  to  the  Hotd  de 
Force ;  a  proceeding  which,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  fill 
them  with  vexadon  and  terror* 

The  least  attention  towards  the  royal  prisoners,  bejrond 
what  is  literally  in  the  instructions  given  to  those  who  at* 
tend  them,  creates  suspicion,  and  gives  offence.  I  was 
told  that  only  two  days  ago  the  prince  royal  and  his  aster 
were  playing  at  hand  ball  in  the  garden,  the  king  and 
queen  were  looking  on ;  the  ball  lodged  in  a  part  of  the 
wall  which  the  children  could  not  reach ;  one  of  the  com- 
missaries of  the  commune,  who  was  present  in  the  garden, 
ran  with  eagerness  and  reached  down  the  ball  to  the 
prince.  This  small  piece  of  complaisance  has  been  repeat* 
ed  and  blamed. 

Independent  of  every  conaderation  of  humanity,  it 
would  be  good  policy  in  those  who  have  the  government 
of  this  country,  to  treat  the  king  Mid  royal  family  widi  re- 
spect and  with  delicacy ;  and,  independent  of  every  oon- 
sideradon  of  policy,  the  ntuation  of  that  unfortunate  fit* 
mily  is  so  affecting,  that  it  might  awaken  the  fedings  of 
the  most  callous-hearted  and  interested  statesmen,  and  in- 
cline them  to  measures  of  mildness,  and  even  of  genero- 
sity. 

A  contrary  conduct  will  double  every  prejudice  against 
the  French  revolution,  and  revolt  the  friends  of  freedom 
from  the  present  government  of  France. 

Angati  tSL 

I  have  heard  certain  members  of  the  national  asseknbly 

*  But  why  ? 

t  Whj,  bccaofe  it  moct  be  lo. 
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ooMpteiti^  of  the  delftjs  whf ch  bare  prerented  the  state  pri- 
aoners  from  being  broaght  to  trial ;  particularly  those  of 
Orleans.  When  I  first  heard  this  mentioned,  I  imagined 
it  was  from  good-will  to  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  so 
long  confined  without  being  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
justifying  themselves ;  but  I  soon  found  that  those  who 
made  such  complaints  took  the  guilt  of  all  the  prisoners 
for  granted,  and  were  only  impatient  for  their  execution. 
Indeed  I  heard  this  avowed  one  night  at  the  Jacobins,  by 
a  speaker  whose  face  I  had  never  before  seen,  and  whose 
name  nobody  I  questioned  could  inform  me  of. 

After  this  equitable  and  humane  declaration,  he  assert* 
ed  that  the  people  expected  that  ample  justice  should  be 
speedily  done  on  all  those  traitors ;  that  the  patience  of 
the  people  began  to  be  exhausted ;  and  then  insinuated, 
in  pretty  plain  terms,  that  if  U  glaive  de  la  lot  was  with- 
held much  longer,  the  people  would  seiae  it  with  their 
own  bands,  and  do  themselves  justice. 

If  I  was  surprised  at  such  sentiments,  I  was  still  more 
to  hear  them  applauded  by  tlie  audience  in  the  galleries. 

I  afterwards  spoke  of  this  to  an  acquaintance  I  have 
made  since  I  came  last  to  France,  a  Parisian.  I  said, '  I 
had  taken  some  pains  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  on  this  subject,  by  questioning  those  tradesmen  I 
had  any  opportunity  of  knowing,  by  frequently  conversing 
with  the  shopkeepers,  and  with  the  company  I  met  in  cof- 
feehouses, but  I  never  had  perceived  in  any  of  them  an 
impatience  for  the  trial  or  execution  of  the  prisoners;  nor 
had  I  ever  seen  any  symptom  of  a  sanguinary  disposition 
in  any  of  the  people,  except  those  in  the  galleries  of  the 
national  assembly,  and  the  Jacobin  club.^ 

*  The  people  you  mention  (he  replied)  are  the  indus- 
trious citizens  (la  bourgeoisie)  of  Paris :  to  them  you  do 
no  more  than  justice— they  certainly  are  not  sanguin- 
ary—though, if  they  are  much  longer  accustomed  to  see 
heads  carried  through  the  streets  upon  pikes.  Heaven 
knows  what  they  may  become.  But  you  must  remember 
that  the  rabble  who  inhabit  some  of  the  suburbs,  although 
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of  A  dybreat  dMumelfr,  atiU  t«0  tli0  p$^  aA  micb  «■  the 

olhefSt  And  oven  with  regiurd  to  tbeoiy  (cootiiMied  lie)» 
tlMjp  would  know  nqihiog  of  the  priaonera  at  Orleans  or 
ehe«beffe»  ualcM  paiiia  were  taken  to  inlbrai  them;  ai»d» 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  not  trouble  their  heads  aboiit 
then  coe  way  or  the  other* 

^  Their  rage  is  seldom  excited  but  by  the  high  price  of 
bnedy  when  the  only  remedy  they  tiunk  of»  is  the  drag* 
ging  of  a  baker  or  engroaier  h  la  lanterae  ;  there  woukt 
terminate  their  thirst  of  blood :  they  never  would  have  « 
wish  for  the  death  of  otlier  prisoners,  if  they  were  net 
wrought  upon  by  wicked  and  ambitious  men.  And  still 
U  may  be  asked,  what  interest  even  those  men  oan  have 
in  exciting  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  prisoners  ? 
Why,  in  some  it  may  proceed  from  a  view  of  being  thought 
very  seatous  patriots;  in  others,  from  private  hatred,  or  a 
principle  of  revenge ;  and,  in  a  third  set,  from  a  dread  of 
what  the  prisoners  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  divulge 
when  set  at  liberty* 

<  As  for  the  applause  or  murmurs  of  the  tribunes^ 
(added  he),  they  are  no  fair  indications  of  the  public 
opinion* 

<  Pe<^e  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  with 
directiona  whom  and  what  they  are  to  i^plaud  or  con* 
demn«  Applavders  and  murmurers  are  to  be  had  at  all 
prices;  and  as  females  are  more  ncHsy,  and  to  be  had 
cheaper  than  males,  you  will  observe  there  are  generally 
more  women  than  men  in  the  tribunes.' 

Soch  is  the  most  probable  account  I  have  received 
OB  this  subject ;  but  on  whatever  principle  this  rancour 
against  the  prisoners  depends,  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  so  act- 
ive, 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  national  assembly, 
eomplainiDg  of  the  delay  of  the  high  national  court  of 
justice,  created  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  at  Orleans, 
and  requesting  its  suppression ;  and  that  these  prisoners 
should  be  directly  brought  to  Paris,  and  tried  by  the  cri- 
minal court  lately  established  here.     This  petition 
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iatermiDgled  with  iaiinuAttons  of  tb^  determinatioo  of  the 
people  to  hare  justice;  that  they  would  not  be  trifled 
with ;  but,  io  case  of  loQgw  delay,  would  be  tempted  to 
aveife  theiiieelTeSb 

La  Crdix,  the  president,  a  man  of  great  firmness,  made 
sn  answer  whicih  does  him  honour,  importing,  <  that  the 
high  court  of  justice  belonged  to  the  nation ;  was  institute 
cd  by  the  constitution,  and  could  not  be  suppressed  by 
the  national  assembly ;  that  such  a  power  belonged  to 
the  convendop  only ;  that,  besides,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
transfer  to  judges,  chosen  by  the  single  commune  de 
Paris,  that  which  the  nation  had  conrigned  to  judges  e* 
Iccted  by  all  the  sections  of  the  empire ;  you  have  sworn 
equality,  not  only  of  individual  with  individual,  but  with 
respect  to  all  the  sections  of  France/  He  finished  with 
tliese  words. — *  II  est  minuit,  et  les  representans  du 
people  n'ont  point  encore  su^ndu  leurs  travaux :  sans 
cesse  occupes  des  grands  int^rcts  qui  leur  sont  confies,  ils 
n^en  seront  dctoumis  ni  par  les  menaces  ni  par  les  dan^ 

There  is  dignity  in  this  answer ;  but  that  country  must 
be  in  a  sad  state,  whose  legislative  body  is  obliged  to  hear 
threats  from  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  widioUt  having 
the  power  of  punishing  them* 

The  news  arrived  yesterday  at  the  national  assem« 
biy,  that  the  town  of  Longwy  had  surrendered  to  the 
Prusrians. 

As  this  place  is  tolerably  well  fortified^  and  had  a  gaiw 
rtson  of  considerable  force  beside  the  citiaens,  the  news 
was  unexpected,  and  made  an  evident  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  deputies.  After  a  diort  silence,  Jean  Debry 
rose  and  made  a  speech  on  the  present  state  of  France ; 

*  It  it  siidoighty  and  tb«  repreMntatiTet  of  Uie  people  hate  aot  jet 
ended  Uieir  laboun  t  contiouallj  occupied  with  the  great  interests  with 
which  the/  are  iotructedy  they  will  not  be  prevented  either  by  threau  or 
diflgen. 
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observing,  that  destitute  of  a  single  ally,  and  attaclced  by 
8  coalition  of  despotic  princes  without  proTocation,  and 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  French  had  thrown  <^ 
a  despotic-ond  oppressive  government,  and  established  a 
more  free  and  equal  one,  which  the  tyrants,  who  were 
combined  against  them,  imagined  might  excite  their  own 
wretched  subjects  to  attempt;  and  therefore,  forgetung 
former  animosities,  these  despots  made  a  coinmon  cause 
against  France-— ^he  added,  that  as  this  was  the  most 
profligate  and  extraordinary  cause  of  war  that  the  world 
had  ever  known,  it  was  necessary  to  repel  and  put  an  end 
to  it  by  extraordinary  means.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  a  body  of  1200  volunteers  should  be  levied^  whose 
business  should  principally  bc'— his  words  are,  dout 
la  mission  sera  principalemaU  de  s^aliacher  corps  i  corps 
aux  ckefs  its  armecs  enittnues^  et  des  rois  qui  lea  dirigent ; 
that  is,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  assassinate  the  ge- 
nerals and  princes  who  commanded  the  armies  which  at- 
tacked France.  He  proposed  that  these  select  volunteers 
should  be  divided  among  the  four  armies  which  are  now 
in  the  pay  of  France ;  that  they  should  be  clothed  and 
armed  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  to  be  employed ;  that  they  should  have 
two  thousand  livres  of  yearly  pension,  with  reversion  to 
their  children  to  the  third  generation. 

This  motion  was  warmly  opposed  by  Vergniaud,  oa 
unworthy  of  a  free  and  enlightened  nation,  equally  un- 
justifiable and  inexpedbnt ;  *  for,  (said  he),  even  if  no 
arguments  of  justice  or  humanity  could  be  urged  against 
such  a  measure,  how  can  you  prevent  the  same  from 
being  used  against  yourselves  ?  If  you  form  a  band  of 
tyrannicides,  will  not  your  enemies  raise  brigodes  for  the 
purpose  of  assassinating  the  leaders  of  your  armies  ?  In 
such  a  situation,  whom  will  you  have  to  command  your 
armies  ?* 

To  this  it  was  answered,  *  That  the  same  reasons  which 
are  good  respecting  the  conduct  of  other  wars,  do  not  ap- 
ply  to  this :  this  is  a  war  of  despotism  against  freedom. 
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tni  mmt  emi  in  ibe  dettnidioD  dP  the  ciite  ot  tU  otteiv 
If  ftHranger  eBlers  a  bouse  by  Tkleiiee,  for  the  avovred 
parfoctf  tit  dwMm^&edtiamtj&t  eoonomjr  «f  the  family^t 
sayhig,  I  do  aot  approve  <€  y^ur  plan  of  life  •  within  tbm 
wallsy  you  must  arrange  matters  inbre  la  my  taste,  otfier-^ 
wifte  1  will  put  you  all  to  dealb-*i*Aare  not  the  fiunily  just- 
ifiable in  defetroyiog  this  intruder  by  every  ineane  in.  their 
power?  •  Our  etiemie^  we  are  toU^  wilt  make  reprisals^ 
They  eertaioty  will  (  bul  they  will  as  cei^tainly  useerer/. 
means  in  their  power  fevoordestructioD,  whether  we  pam 
this  decree  or  noL' 

Laiiviete  spoke  with  raueh  fervour  against  the  decree. 
Other  members  spoke  personally  to  Jean  Debcy^  urgfmg^ 
(hat  the  passing  such  a  decree  ifiigbt  cause  thfe  immediate 
muider  of  many  citixens  of  the  town  of  Lodgwy^  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prusnans.  . 

fbis  kst  argument  prevailed.  Debry  said,-**-'  As  I 
eoQttder  the  fife  of  one  inuocent  person  as  of  more  value 
than  any  pro^t  of  decree,  X  consent  that  mme  shall  be 
sent  to  the  ccmmimtn  tMraordinairc^ 

Lariviere  exclaimed,  that  even  this  was  unworthy  of  the 
French  nation ;  and  be  demanded  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  was  sent  however  to  the  committee;  and  there  I  hope 
it  will  be  buried,  as  it  ought,  tat  ever^ 

It  will  seem  surprising  that  such  a  project  was  produ-* 
oed  in  the  national  assembly,  and  was  afterwards  approv<i 
ed  of  by  some  persons  without  doors,  who  quoted  the  ex-r 
amples  of  Scsevola,  Peiopidas,  Timoleon,  Brutus,  and 
drew  a  comparison  between  this  intended  brigade  of 
1200,  and  the  famous  band  of  Oreeks  who  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  sacred  band.  Without  entering  into 
the  merits  of  this  comparison,  it  is  evident  that  the  publi. 
city  of.  the  decree  was  a  pretty  sure  means  of  rendering 
it  ineffectual. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  assembly,  that  several  mem-  ^ 
bers  had  been  indirectly  making  application  tor  passports, 
that  they  might  leave  Pans  at  this  crisis. 

It  was  immediately  proposed  to  decree,  thiit  every  de^ 

vol.  III.  G 
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puty  who  riiould  abftndoa  kb  poft  at  this  time,  with  or 
without  a  passport,  should  be  dedared  iufiuooutt  and  a 
traitor  to  bis  eountrj.  Thuriot  said,  they  ought  to  have 
some  mercy  oa  those  who  quitted  a  post  of  which  they 
felt  themselves  unworthy. 

*  Fnui9us  de  Neufehateau  proposed,  that  they  shcMild 
swear,  not  to  leave  their  duty  as  deputies  ^1  they  should 
be  replaced  by  those  chosen  for  the  national  convention. 
At  the  instant  all  the  members  rose  and  pronounced  this 
resolution ;  an  account  of  which  was  <»rdered  to  be  sent 
to  every  department  of  France. 

.  Servan,  the  miabter  of  war,  has  written  to  General 
Luckner  in  the  following  terms.^-The  letter  was  read  in 
the  national  assembly.  *  JTai  etc  comme  vous,  M..le 
M artfcbal,  p<netr6  d'indignation  contre  les  laches  ou  lea 
traltres  qui  ont  livre  ^  Tennemi  la  place  de  Longwy.  CSom- 
ment !  deux  mille  trois  cents  hommes  de  gamison,  dans 
une  place  bien  forufiee^^-bien  s^provisionn^e,  ont-ils  mis 
has  les  armes,  avant  d'avoir  soufPert  les  horreurs  d^un 
siege,  et  ii'avoir  vu  leurs  forteresses  ouvertes  en  brdche  1 
£t  ce  seroient-lk  des  Fran9ais  anim^  de  Tesprit  de  la  li« 
berte  ?     Non,  ce  ne  sont  que  des  laches ! 

*  JTimagine,  M.  le  Marcchal,  que  vous  n^aves  pmnt 
tard£  a  assembler  un  cour  martial  pour  juger  ces  coupa- 
bles.  Qu'^ils  perdent  la  vie  avec  ignominie  tandis  quails 
auToient  pu  la  defendre  avec  honneur,  ou  la  perdre  avec 
gloire,  et  utilement  pour  la  patrie.  II  faut  que  la  France 
apprenne  la  punition  en  meme  temps  que  le  crime ;  que 
cette  punition  donne  du  courage  aux  plus  lache,  etqu'elle 
venge  le  nom  Fran^ais."  * 

*  I  trai  equally  with  jrou,  sir,  tilled  with  fodigtiation  against  th«  cow* 
ards  or  traitors  who  have  surrendered  the  town  of  Longwy  to  the  enemy. 
How !  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men*  In  a  place  weU 
fortified  and  well  pro?idcd«  to  Jay  down  their  anna  without  having  mUikr* 
ed  the  horrors  of  a  aiege,  or  any  breach  having  been  made  in  the  ram- 
parts I  And  are  those  Frenchmen  animated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  ?  Ko» 
they  are  a  set  of  cowards. 

I  imagine^  sir,  you  have  already  ordcied  a  court-martial  to  try  Ihoea 
criminals  i  let  them  lose  their  lives  with  disgraoet  since  they  have  not 

chosen 
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This  kttor  was  UDivenally  iqiplAuded ;  and  a  little  af« 
ter  lii  Dabayet,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment,  and 
member  of  the  anemblyt  demanded  permission  to  join 
bis  iqjiment  then  on  the  frontiers,  adding^  ^  I  leave  all 
mjfiuailj  as  hostages.^ 

This  was  opposed;  becauae,  as  was  obsenred,  if  it  was 
granted,  all  the  military  nien  then  in  the  assembly,  who 
no  doubt  are  equally  willing  to  serve  against  the  ene- 
my, would  demand  the  same  permission,  which  ought 
to  be  granted  to  none,  except  on  oonditioa  that  they  gave 
in  ihm  demisabn  as  members,  that  others  might  he  elect- 
ed in  their  stead. 

Dobayet  said, — ^That  he  did  not  consider  himself  at  li« 
berty  to  resign  a  situation  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
his  country ;  but  that  his  situation  was  different  from  that 
of  his  brother  officers ;  for  the  regiment  of  Bourbonnois, 
of  which  he  is  lieutenantcolonel,  is  actually  on  the  front* 
ieif  nearest  the  enemy,  which  is  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  reginnents  to  which  any  other  military  officer  in  the 
aswmbly  belongs.  *  Ahl  de  grace,  messieurs,*  continued 
he,  *  pennettez  moi  dialler  montrer  aux  braves  soldata 
qoejecommande,  unofficierqui  ne  veut  point  practiser 
a? ec  les  ennemis  de  la  liberie.  Je  ne  veux  point  le  par- 
don de  ces  traltres;  je  ne  veux  point  de  paix  avee  les 
hommes  f eroces  qui  devastent  le  pays  qui  les  vit  naltre  ; 
je  leur  declare  la  guerre  pour  toute  ma  vie.  Permettea 
moi  dialler  les  combattre,  les  vaincre,  ou  mourir.** 

One  of  the  members  observed  to  him, — ^  Vous  aves 

choeeo  to  defend  them  with  honour*  or  risked  losing  them  with  glory  to 
themielves  and  utility  to  their  country. 

It  Is  expedient  that  France  should  hear  of  the  iMmlshment  as  soon  at 
tiie  crime*  that  the  punbhment  nay  gif  e  courage  to  the  most  cofrardly« 
•ad  avenge  the  French  nation. 

*  For  heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  go  and  shew  to  the 
Imve  seldiers  I  command,  an  officer  who  will  not  capitulate  with  the  ene* 
ffllet  of  liberty ;  I  do  not  ask  the  pardon  of  those  traitors ;  I  desire  iw 
pcaee  with  thoB»  ferodons  men  who  lay  waste  the  country  which  gave 
them  liirth  {  I  declare  everlasting  war  against  them-  *  Pennit  me  to  go 
sod  oppose  them,  that  I  may  conquer  them,  or  die. 

G  S 
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I  totiAfiid  ikMl^»  d^  tnouHr  au  (xiste  oh  fatt§  tl6s,  wut 

l^lf^  aftl^embly^  {>a8^  to  Ihe  order  df  the  day. 
•  Thf^  iir^  p^le  wbb  ihitilc  that,  at  tbts^^riaid,  Itd^ 
puty  who  leaves  the  national  asseilibly  ttf' jditi  hiH  tegi^ 
nemt  OH  theltoftttenii  would  quit  the  pMi  of  danger  for 
Mie  whi#6  te  %milcl  bef  MJfh-i 

lYieaftsMMy  ha%^  decreed)  that  ther^  ihaH  be  an  tuttne^ 
dtfttia  levy  '^f  SO^fiiOO  men  ift  Paris  and  %be  Kieighbouring 
departtit(»fttl^«  A  miitlb<^  of  fietilidnft  were  read^  aodie  ^ 
tbam  mtire  i^Ai^rkabte  1^  zeat  than  wiadom ;  but  aa  they 
were  all  expressive  of  patriotism,  they  were  heaiHl  with  pa- 
tiantfe  l^  lih>6  adiMubly,  utid^inth  aj^tame  by  the  grikries. 
'  A  grcttt  :^onibe)r  or  patriotid  doiiationB,  of  no  great 
hn&i  were  biadew  ChasMatis^  who  ar^  tb  set  ihkt 
ateiy  for  the  troiitiers,  tequire  (he  honour  of  wiarebin^ 
through  tills  ball :  this  is  never  refused. 

The  rtddfents  of  a  eollegie  «aUeet  a  snaU  sum,  and  pre* 
sent  it  fcft  Vtte  use  tst  the  Widows  arid  orphans  of  those 
kitted  on  the  10th,  Ohe  fliaa  sends  a  piece  of  old  plate  ; 
another,  having  ho  plate,  bends  his  (diver  buekles;  ooe 
Siends  four  or  five  itiudket» ;  Itnother  as  many  swords*  fer 
this  use  of  those  who  march  to  the  frontiers.  A  body  of 
dannonters  appear  at  the  bar,  a)fid  desire  a  piece  of  gmund 
lb  practise  in.  *  The  enemy  are  advancing/  said  the 
speaker ;  *  Vos  braves  eannoniers  br&lent  de  les  terrasser.!* 

It  is  natural  for  strangers  to  blame  the  assembly  for  al- 
lowing their  deliberations  to  be  interrupted  in  this  manner. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  serious 
part  of  the  business  is  carried  on  in  committees^  free  from 
aU  disorder  and  iiiterrtiplion. 

It  should  likewise  be  remembered,  that  many  of  those 
things  which  create  noise,  tend  to  keep  the  people  in 
good  humour,  which  of  itself  is  a  great  point ;  they  alao 
eaotribute  to  keep  alive  that  enthuuasm  wUeb  alone  can 
end>ie  the  French  nation  to  withstand  the  pewerftd  oook 

bined  attack  wEidh  bears  from  idi  quarters  i^inst  it. 

« 

*  You  have  iwonit  m  wtU  as  we,  te  die  at  tha  post  whare  you  oow 
ara  placed  i  you  ought  not  to  forgat  that  oath. 


S«rv«B>  letter  was  a  cordial  well  cfloaUt^  far  pr»T 
TtDdng  the  iQcrease  of  that  dejection  which  the  newi  of 
the  surrender  of  Longwy  had  begun  to  spre^^,  A  nenb 
ber  iooQ  aAer  ascended  the  triboney  apd  desired  to  ac- 
qosiDt  the  audience  with  the  dispositions  in  which  the  cit 
tisent  of  Sarrelouis  were.  He  then  read  a  letter  from 
the  magistrates.  They  write,  that  the  enemy  are  withia 
s  league  of  their  town.—*  In  fi  few  days  we  shall  bear 
the  roaring  of  their  cannon,  (add  they),  and  we  expect  to 
be  besieged  immediately ;  but  our  inhabitants  and  garHt 
ion,  so  far  from  imitating  those  of  Longwy,  are  detera^ior 
ed  to  be  ci|t  to  jaeces  (dt  teJUre  kacherj  rather  than  give 
vp  the  town. 

How  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  SarrelQuis  will 
behave  when  it  is  brought  to  the  test,  nobody  can  tell  ^ 
bat  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  their  letter  had 
SD  admirable  effect  upon  th^  people  in  the  tribunes,  who, 
by  their  enthusiastic  applause,  plainly  shewed  that  they 
thought  no  more  of  the  loss  of  Longwy. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  those  people  have  a  most 
happy  disposition  for  viewing  objects  in  a  favourable 
light,  who  are  comforted  for  the  aetual  loss  of  one  town, 
by  the  promue  that  another  shall  be  better  defended* 

Lord  Gower  and  his  family  left  Paris  yesterday  to  ret 
turn  to  England.  This  gives  more  concern  to  man^  of 
the  most' intelligent  of  the  French  than  even  the  surrender 
of  Longwy.  They  consider  his  lordship^s  recall  as  a  pretty 
itrocg  presumption  of  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  the 
British  court.  Independent  of  all  polit^al  considerations, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  incline  them  to  keep  well  with 
Great  Britain  at  this  particular  juncture,  I  am  greatly  de- 
ceived if  they  have  not  a  higher  esteem  for  the  national  cha- 
rscter,  and  more  good«will  to  the  individuals  of  it,  than  for 
those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  They  also  ima^^ne 
it  is  for  the  matual  interest  of  both  countries  that  they 
should  continue  on  good  teuas.    They  allow  that  at  the 
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present  moment  France  has  a  more  pressing  interest  in 
this  good  fdlowship  than  England ;  but  they  assett  it  is 
the  rererse  in  general. 

The  French  think  they  are  losers  by  the  oommercial 
treaty ;  and  they  pretend  that  they  abide  by  it  notwitlw 
standing,  to  give  an  unequivocal  proof  of  good  fiuth  and 
good  will  to  the  English  nation. 

Talking  very  lately  with  a  Frenchman  on  this  subject, 
he  observed,  that  he  understood  it  to  be  a  prevailing  no« 
tion  in  England,  that  the  English  are  better  fighters  and 
worse  negotiators  than  the  French ;  '  but  (continued  he) 
without  admitdng  the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  that  opi- 
nion, I  imagine  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
iallacy  of  the  second,  than  the  late  commercial  trea^,  by 
which  England  has  gained  more  from  France  than  she  ever 
did  by  the  most  successful  war/ 

That  prejudice  in  fiivour  of  the  character  of  its  own 
inhabitants,  which  I  know  no  nation  devoid  of,  I  believe 
the  French  possess  in  full  as  great  a  degree  as  their  neigh- 
bours i  it  would  be  very  singular  if  they  did  not,  consi- 
dering how  much  th^  manners  have  been  imitated,  and 
their  Writings  admired,  by  all  Europe,  for  these  two  cen- 
turies past. 

But  with  whatever  complacency  they  contemplate  them- 
selves, the  very  lowest  among  the  French  shew  no  pou- 
tive  hatred  to  foreigners.  They  may  perhaps  imagine 
that  it  is  an  honour  to  be  bom  in  France;  but  they 
do  not  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  bom  elsewhere,  bz  the 
people  of  the  same  rank  in  England  certainly  do. 

If  a  French  coachman  or  fishwoman  quarrel  with  m 
foreigner,  they  will  make  no  scmple  to  give  him  the  worst 
name  they  can  think  of;  but  after  they  have  called  him 
a  scoundrel,  or  whatever  other  abusive  name  occurs,  they 
do  not  add,  by  way  of  aggravation,  lUdian  scoundrel,  Gcr- 
fRoa  scoundrel,  or  English  scoundrel ;  whereas  those  who 
deal  in  this  kind  of  rhetoric  in  England,  are  never  con- 
tented with  calling  a  foreigner,  whom  they  abuse,  a  scoun- 
drel, becnuse  posubly  the  bystanders  might  imagine 
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only  an  Engfith  iooundre],  and  of  course  merely  on  a  le- 
▼d  with  honest  men  of  other  nations ;  they  therefore  add 
the  name  of  the  country  the  man  comes  from,  by  way  of 
consummating  his  infamy. 

This  however  is  not  always  considered  as  an  injury.  In 
the  year  1749,  a  Scottish  soldier  of  the  rebel  army,  who 
WIS  wounded  at  the  affair  of  Clifton,  and  unable  to  march 
with  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  when  they  left  Car- 
lisle, was  taken  prisoner  with  the  garrison,  which  consist- 
ed almost  entirely  of  Englishmen. 

A  soldier  of  the  king^s  army,  who  was  sentinel  at  the 
prison  where  this  roan  was  confined,  told  him  one  day,  on 
his  inquiring  for  the  surgeon,-^*  You  need  not  trouble 
joorself  al)out  a  surgeon  ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  that  you 
ire  to  be  hanged  very  soon^^^  a  Scotch  rtleV 

*  Thanks  to  you  kindly,  sir,  for  your  information,  (re- 
plied the  wounded  man,  in  the  accent  of  his  country) ; 
far,  as  I  was  found  in  a  garrison  of  the  natives,  I  was  just 
feuing  they  would,  may  be,  have  hanged  me  for  an  En* 

An  address  from  the  national  assembly  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  French  frontiers  was  read  by  M.  Vergniaud,  who 
is  reckoned,  in  point  of  eloquence,  to  be  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  any  of  the  present  deputies. 

*  CITOYXKS, 

*  Votre  position  vous  assure  la  glotre  de  combattre  les 
premiers  les  ennemis  de  la  liberte.  La  nation  compte  sur 
votre  courage ;  comptez  sur.sa  reconnoissance.  Vos  en- 
iios  seront  ceux  de  la  patrie,  et  partout  vous  trouverez 
des  compagnons  de  gloire,  ou  des  vengeurs*^  * 

The  three  commissioners,  Kersaint,  Antonelle,  and  Pe- 
nddy,  sent  from  the  national  assembly  on  the  night  of  the 

*  Yrar  fitiuitfon  Mcuret  to  you  the  honour  of  bdog  tbc  flm  to  en- 
gi|»  Ui«  tncmiM  of  Hbcitj.  Your  oountiy  relics  upon  your  eouruge;  do 
yoQ  rdj  oo  ber  gratitude.  Your  cbildrcn  will  be  adopted  m  ben  {  and 
you  will  Spd  evory  where  partakert  of  your  glory,  or  avenged  of  your 
fteh. 
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10th  to  Ibe  army  oommanded  l>y  M.  la  Fayette,  appeased 
this  day  in  the  h«lK  As  the  duty  they  were  sent  cm  was 
o£  a  very  deogerQas  nature,  and  had  been  attended  with 
more  success  than  many  people  expected,  they  were  rer 
£eived  with  long  oontiniied  applauses. 

Kersaint,  with  manly  and  perspicuous  eloquence,  iiazu 
rated  the  various  incidents  which  had  occurred  during 
4heir  expedition* 

M.  la  Fayette,  by  a  singular  accident,  was  informed 
of  what  had  happened  on  the  10th,  before  the  accounts 
were  Iwqqght  to  any  other  person  in  his  army. 

He  had  sent  M.  d*Arblais,  an  o£Scer  of  distinctloD  in 
the  futny,  with  dispatches  of  great  importance,  and  some 
confidential  messages  to  the  War  minister.  M.  d''Arblais 
arrived  within  a  post  of  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  11th. 
Having  changed  horses,  he  was  stepping  into  his  chaise, 
when  a  grenadier  of  the  national  guards,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Paris,  saw  him,  and  advertised  him  of  the 
daog^  of  continuing  his  route. 

Some  municipal  officers,  who  had  heard  what  the  gre* 
nadier  said,  made  difficulties  respecting  his  being  al- 
lowed to  return.     These  difficulties  were  removed  with 
infinite  address  and  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  D^Ar* 
blais,  who  posted  backwith  all  inagtnabie  speed  to  M« 
la  Fayette,  whom  he  found  at  Sedan,  and  informed  him 
of  aU  he  knew.     M.  la  Fayette,  having  given  what  ac^ 
count  of  this  business  he  thought  most  expedient,  desired 
the  magistrates  of  Sedan  to  arrest  the  three  commissaries 
of  the  national  assembly  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive. 
The  commissaries  were  arrested  accordingly ;  and  they 
were  detained  in  prison  from  the  14th  at  night  till  the 
morniii^  of  the  SOth.    During  this  period,  M.  la  Fayette, 
"  finding  that  the  army  would  not  support  him,  but  were 
determined  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  national  assembly, 
thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw,  accompanied  by  M. 
d^Arblais,  and  sotne  of  his  chief  officers.     The  magistrates 
of  Sedanj  being  now  sensible  of  their  error,  released  the 
commissaries,  and  implored  their  protection* 
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J^tfWtt^  in^Toeded  with  the  aMembly  in  their  fiiTeiir«-"» 
<  OMiu  UuTsJuuUs  eamme  noiu  Us  quAUqimC  *  <ttid  he  in 
hia  speech  from  the  tribune ;  aii4  then  proceeded  to  give 
an  account  of  hia  reception  by  the  army..  Nothing  cer- 
tainly could  be  more  critical  than  the  situation  in  which 
that  army  seems  to  have  then  been :  near  to  the  enemy ; 
abandoned  by  their  principal  officers ;  and  ignorant,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  commissaries,  what  they  ought  to  do. 

When  these  commissaries  left  Paris,  it  was  believed  by 
sone  people,  with  whom  I  conversed,  that  they  would  be 
put  to  death  as  soon  4is  they  should  arrive  at  the  army; 
and  I  see  some  persons  who  still  think  thai  would  have 
been  the  case,  if  they  had  got  there  as  soon  as  they  in* 
tended. 

But  what  entirely  refutes  this  supposition,  is  M.  la 
Fayette's  having  directed  the  magistrates  to  stop  *i\em  at 
Sedan.  If  he  had  had  any  design  of  destroying  them, 
and  believed  that  the  army  also  were  so  disposed,  he  would 
not  hav«  prevented  their  coming  on. 

M.  Kersaint  in  his  speech  states  much  matter  of  ac* 
ottsation  against  La  Fayette,  yet  it  seems  evident  that  be 
was  not  in  intelligence  with  the  enemy ;  for,  if  he  had,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  given  them  such 
information  as  would  have  brought  them  upon  his  army 
when  they  were  deprived  of  their  commanders,  and  in 
that  surprise  and  confusion  which  such  a  state  must  ne* 
cessarily  produce.  But  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  on 
the  French  army  during  this  critical  period :  which  of 
itself  refutes  part  of  the  calumny  with  which  M.  la  Fay. 
ctte  has  been  pursued,  and  renders  what  is  asserted  by  his 
'friends  very  probable— that  although  he  was  pressed  by 
every  motive  of  personal  safety  to  hasten  his  departure, 
be  did  not  leave  his  army  till  after  he  had  made  such  a 
disposition  as  put  it  out  of  the  enemy^s  power  to  attack 
it 

I  cannot  answer  all  the  charges  I  daily  hear  brought 
agunst  M»  la  Fayette ;  but  they  are  of  too  general  a  na* 

*  Forget  Uidr  fiiiUtf  m  wt  do* 
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tore,  and  urged  with  too  much  passion,  to  ooDTinoe  me 
that  the  friend  of  Washington,  the  man  who  shewed  such 
m  love  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  both  in  America  and  in 
France,  should^  all  at  once,  become  a  traitor. 

If  there  was  nothing  else  to  ruin  the  public  affiurs  of 
France,  the  continual  accusations  against  all  men  in  of« 
fice,  whether  military  or  civil,  would  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose;  men  seem  to  be  suspected  of  treachery  on  no 
stronger  grounds  than  because  treachery  is  in  their  power. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  man  into  an  office  of  pub- 
lic trust,  without  putting  treachery  in  his  power :  at  this 
rate,  therefore,  every  man  enjoying  an  office  of  trust  will 
be  suspected ;  in  such  a  state  of  things,' how  can  govern- 
ment [7)  on  P 

General  Luckner,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  army,  is 
often  abused  in  the  public  prints,  which  appear  here  in 
Tast  profusion ;  and  insinuations  of  the  most  malignant 
nature,  and  probably  without  foundation,  are  daily  spread 
agunst  him*  General  Arthur  Dillon  is  exposed  to  at* 
tacks  of  the  same  nature. 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  that  the  recent  and  deplor. 
able  fat6  of  this'gentleman^s  friend  and  relation,  Theo- 
bald Dillon,  marechal-de-camp,  would  have  produced  a 
little  caution  and  delicacy  towards  officers  of  that  name. 

It  is  above  a  century  since  that  gallant  family,  original* 
ly  from  Ireland,  were  naturalisEed  in  France. 

The  unfortunate  Greneral  Theobald  Dillon  was,  about 
the  end  of  April  last,  ordered  upon  an  expedition  from 
Lille  to  Tournay.  The  party  under  his  command,  at 
right  of  the  Austrians,  cried  out.  Nous  sommes  trahia  i 
and  fled.  A  dragoon,  whom  the  general  attempted  to 
stop,  fired  his  pistol  and  wounded  him,  while  another 
wounded  hb  aid-de-camp  in  the  same  manner,  and  threw 
him  from  his  horse. 

On  his  return  to  Lille,  the  soldiers  assasrinated  their 
commander,  and  also  Colonel  Berthois^  the  chief  engi* 
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iwer,  to  cover  their  owd  cowardice  or  treachery ;  for  it  is 
believed  by  manyi  that  some  soldiers  faa(d  been  bribed  by 
the  enemy  to  spread  the  notion  that  the  French  army  was 
betrayed  by  their  officers,  which  occasioned  the  disorder 
aod  flight  of  the  troops,  and  the  murder  of  their  leaders.  - 

Justice  was  afterwards  done  to  the  good  faith  and  good 
conduct  of  Dillon  and  Berthois,  by  a  courtpmartial,  and 
the  assassins  punished.  The  national  assembly  also  made 
all  the  reparation  in  their  power  to  their  families.  A  pen- 
non was  given  to  the  wife  and  children  of  Colonel  ISer- 
diois.  General  Dillon  was  not  married ;  but  he  had  liv- 
ed in  the  strictest  intimacy  with  Josephine  de  Feville,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  youngest 
ion  was  bom  at  Lille,  at  the  time  his  father  was  murder, 
cd,  and  the  infant  was  carried  to  baptism  across  the  square 
on  which  the  mangled  body  of  the  father  still  lay.  The 
wretched  mother,  terrified  by  a  report  that  the  assassins 
intended  to  destroy  herself  and  her  children,  rose  from 
ber  bed,  and  in  that  dismal  condition  walked  on  foot  three 
quarters  of  a  league,  to  the  house  of  M.  d^Aumont^  a 
French  officer  and  the  friend  of  Dillon ;  where  she  and 
ber  children  were  hospitably  entertained  for  a  long  time» 
during  which  she  had  languished  under  a  disease,  the 
consequence  of  ber  terror  and  fatigue.  A  narrative  of 
these  affecting  circumstances  was  read  in  the  assembly ; 
together  with  the  last  will  of  Theobald  Dillon,  written  in 
his  own  hand  at  Lille,  immediately  before  he  set  out  on 
this  unfortunate  expedition.  In  this  testament  he  recom- 
mends  his  children  and  their  mother  to  the  friendship 
and  affection  of  his  sisters  and  relations,  in'  the  most  pa^ 
tbetic  terms. 

This  last  proof  of  the  tenderness  of  a  brave  soldier,  to 
those  most  dear  to  him,  had  great  effect  on  the  national 
aisembly ;  they  immediately  decreed  a  pension  of  1500 
Kvres  to  Josephine  de  Feville  during  her  life,  and  one  of 
600  livres  to  each  of  her  three  children. 

This  plan  of  spreading  reports  of  treachery  among  the 
generab  having  succeeded  in  this  instance,  encourages 
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tbem  to  try  it  in  otbera.  A  rumour  began  to  di^eulata 
lately,  that  General  Dumouri^r  bad  passed  over  to  the  e* 
nemy :  tbis  bowerer  will  go  no  great  length :  a  man  wm 
sent  to  prison  for  repeating  it  in  a  coffeeboose»  with  tbia 
addition,  that  tbe  Prussians  gave  no  quarter- 
It  is  generally  thought  that  there  are  many  agents  now 
in  Paris,  employed  by  the  emigrant  princes  to  circulata 
alarming  report^  of  this  nature,  and  to  create  universal 
distrust  and  suspicion.  This,  at  least,  is  infinitely  mora 
probable  than  the  ridiculous  fiction,  which  however  I  find 
Is  credited  by  many,  namely,  that  the  guineas  of  the 
British  treasury  are  scattered  over  the  suburbs  of  St.  An* 
toine,  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  discord  and  sedition- 
Several  persons,  I  am  told,  have  received  anonymous 
letters  within  these  few  days,  from  pretended  friends^ 
earnestly  entreating  them  to  fly  from  Paris  with  all  poe* 
sible  expedition,  as  events  rf  the  most  dreadful  nature 
are  about  to  happen. 

Letters  from  unknown  friends  are  generally  dictated  by 
real  enemies;  and  those  dispersed  on  the  present  occasion, 
are  probably  intended  to  augment  the  inquietude  which 
begins  to  disturb  the  thoughts  of  that  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  this  metropolis  who  ever  think  at  all. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  what  absurd  and  inhu* 
man  suggestions  arise  from  fear.  A  stronger  instance 
cannot  well  be  given  than  what  took  place  this  day  in  the 
national  assembly;  where  a  member  discovered  danger 
and  destruction  advancing,  not  from  the  disciplined  bat* 
talions  of  Prussiiei,  or  the  vengeful  squadrons  of  the  em<* 
peror,  but  frbm  the  languid  hands  of  a  woman  shut  up 
in  a  prison  and  oppressed  with  aggravated  calamity. 

<  Be  assure^  (cried  thb  roan)  that  there  still  exists  a 
conspiracy  in  Paris,  every  minute  part  of  which  it  is  youv 
duty  to  trace.  The  vigilance  of  the  guards  on  tbe  Tern* 
pie  has  been  lulled.  The  prisoners  there  have  found 
means  of  communication  with  the  traitors  at  Coblenta* 
N*est-ce  pas  assea  (continued  this  unrelenting  man)  que 
cette  femme  barbare9  qua  cette  femme  bourreau,  s^occupe 


dim  ta  retraite  des  moyetiB  de  ae  baigner  encore  dtfts  le 
tang  des  Frlin9aiB  ?  (Test-ce  pas  assez  qu'elle  respire  etw 
core,  sans  que  yous  la  laissiez  renouer  ses  trameB  coatre« 
rffolutionnaires  ?  OtesJui  tous  les  moyens  de  correspoAik 
dre  avec  nos  entiemts,  et  que  Louis  XVI  Iivr6  k  sa  lourdcl 
Aulfite,  ne  oorresponde  plus  qu'avee  sa  hoote  et  Ses  re* 
mords.  Je  demande,  1.  que  Ton  cherche  la  presse  dent 
le  tervent  encore  les  conspirateurs  :  9.  que  tous  les  mem* 
bres  qui  oomposent  la  family  du  roi,  soient  enferm^  se- 
{Mufment,  sans  aucune  communioation  entre  eux/  * 

This  vile  speech  ndis  applauded  by  the  tribunes.-«Tbej 
sarely  import  negro-drivers  from  the  West  Incfies  to  place 
in  those  tribunes. 

The  first  article  only,  however,  was  adopted  by  the 
assembly ;  the  other  was  r^ected. 

All  this  terror  of  conspiracy'  arose  from  a  book  lately 
pobHshed,  entitled^-— Les  bien-^faits  de'  Tassemblee  natidti* 
ale,  ou  entretiens  de  Madame  Saumon. 

This  book,  die  orator  said,  turned  the  nationat  assem- 
bly into  ridicule,  and  filled  him  with  horror.  I  question 
much,  bowever,  if  it  is  half  so  ridiculous  as  his  speech; 
I  am  sure  it  will  not  fill  me  with  more  horror. 

The  national  assembly  seem  disposed  to  behave  with 
republican  i^emness  to  those  who  disappoint  the  eapect- 
atbns  of  their  country  when  before  th^  enemy. 

Some  soliders  of  the  garrison  of  Longwy  appeared  at 

*  It  it  not  enough  that  Urit  barbacout  woman  is  employed  in  her  con* 
Sncment  in  fchemei  to  enable  her  again  to  bathe  henelf  in  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen  ?  !•  It  not  enough  that  she  stifl  breathes,  without  your  per* 
tttttiflg  her  to  renew  her  plots  against  the  revolution  ?  Deprrra  her  of 
ihe  naeaoa  of  currcspundlHg  with  oar  «nemies,/and  let  the  weighty  nttUity 
of  Loais  X Vt  liave  no  comapoodeoec  of  any  kiad,  except  with  his  shaaoa 
and  with  his  remorse. 

I  require,  in  the  first  place,  that  search  may  be  made  for  the  press  of 
whldi  the  conspirators  make  nse  t  fai  the  seeiynd  pteee,  that  aR  the  mem* 
hsn«r  the  ling's  CMUUy  shall  ha  acfMiatdy  caoiaadt  witlnut  ai^ 
itkn  ssUli  aatli  dlber. 
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the  htstf  to  give  an  aooount  of  the  redoetioa  of  the  pbcef 
and  apologise  for  the  conduct  oi  the  inhabitants  and  gar* 
riaoo.  They  aecuted  their  oflkers  and  the  magistrates  ; 
they  said  they  had  narrowly  escaped  being  massacred  by 
'  the  Prussians,  who  had  promised  them  the  honours  of 
war.  <  You  deserved  the  treatment  you  received/  cried 
some  of  the  members. 

What  could  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men  do^  when 
attacked  by  sixty  thousand. 

*  You  might  have  died/  was  the  cry  of  the  assem* 
Uy ;  in  imitation  no  doubt  of  the  fa^il  aumrit  of  Cor- 
neille. 

The  soldiers  finished  their  memorial,  by  protesting  that 
they  were  determined  on  the  first  opportunity  to  avenge 
their  country  and  prove  their  courage. 

This  declaration  was  heard  with  a  murmur  of  incre- 
dulity, and  their  memorial  was  sent  to  the  commtmbn  ex* 
traoriinairt. 

A  letter  was  read  yesterday  in  the  national  assembly 
from  Merlin,  one  of  the  ma^trates  of  Thionville,  and  fa* 
ther  to  the  deputy.  He  writes  that  the  inhabitants  ex« 
pect  soon  to  be  besi^ed^  but  are  determined  to  be  blown 
up  with  the  town  rather  than  surrender. 

On  which  Jean  Debry  exclaimed  with  fervour,-^'  The 
most  instant  and  vigorous  measures  must  be  adopted  in 
defence  of  our  country ;  the  expense  must  not  be  thought 
of:  within  fifteen  days  we  shall  enjoy  freedom  or  meet 
with  death.  If  we  are  conquered,  we  shall  have  no  need 
of  money,  .for  we  shall  not  exist — ^If  we  are  victorious, 
still  we  shall  not  feel  the  want  of  money,  for  we  shall  be 
fru: 

In  consequence  of  a  mandate  from  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  which  seems  to  be  the  sole  executive  power^  each 
section  was  ordered  to  choose  commissaries  for  making  a 
general  search  for  arms  and  suspected  persons. 

This  search  was  made  accordingly  in  the  course  of  last 
night  and  this  morning.  The  commissaries  were  attend- 
ed witii  body  of  the  national  guards,  and  all  avenues  of  the 
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fteetiocis  were  watcbed  to  prevent  any  person  from  eacap- 
ing.  They  did  not  come  to  our  hotel  till  about  six  in  the 
morning.  I  attended  them  through  every  roomi  and 
<qpeiied  every  door  of  our  apartment.  They  behaved  with 
great  dvility;  we  had  no  arms  but  pistols,  which  lay 
openly  on  the  chimney. 

They  admired  the  nicety  of  the  workmanship  of  one 
pair,  but  never  offered  to  take  them. 

I  understand  that  a  considerable  number  of  muskets 
have  been  seized,  and  many  people  arrested.  The  master 
of  our  hotel  was  on  guard  last  night;  I  saw  him  return 
this  morning  in  his  warlike  attire.  He  talked  a  good  deal 
of  the  fiiaigue  he  had  undergone,  and  hinted  a  little  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  the  course  of 
this  severe  duty. 

Being  asked  if  he  had  been  successful  in  his  search  af« 
ter  suspected  persons— 

^  Oui,  milord,  infiniment.^— 

He  could  no^  have  looked  more  lofty  if  he  had  taken 
the  duke  of  Brunswick — 

— •<  Notre  bataillion  a  attraptf  quatre  pretres.*  * 

I  do  not  hear  that  those  poor  men  are  accused  of  any 
other  crime  than  that  of  not  having  taken  the  oath  to  the 
new  constitution :  this  seems  a  presumption  that  they  are 
men  of  principle,  guided  by  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
whether  well  or  ill  informed,  and  ought  to  subject  them 
to  no  punishment^— yet  they  were  carried  to  the  prison  of 
the  Abbaye. 

When  men's  minds  are  agitated  with  party  and  politic* 
al  dissensions,  they  are  apt  to  lose  all  idea  of  justice  and 
candour. 

The  clerg-y  in  general  are  extremely  odious  in  France 
at  present.  They  certainly  have  been  hardly  used ;  and 
it  is  an  old  observation,  that  men  often  hate  those  they 
have  wronged.  The  clergy  have  unquestionably  lost  in- 
fluence in  every  country  of  Europe  of  late  years ;  but 
more  in  France  then  any  where  else.     What  an  alteration 

*  0^  bfttuUon  hM  cftttgbfc  four  prienkt* 
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niice  tli^  war  of  the  LeBga^^  ttid  eireft  mMe  Ibtf  ft«otti« 
timi  of  the  edict  of  Nftntr. 

This  body  of  men  bare  be^  ftWay*  expote^  to  tlM  U^ 
dtttiriikiinating  utire  of  witlinj^  aind  profligates ;  bat  ntm^ 
in  this  country,  taen  of  graVe  and  serious  tshametera  am 
also  against  them.  A  member  of  the  naiioital  ^l^seaMy^ 
kpd  of  the  foregoing  description,  had  oocaskm  yesterday 
in  the  assembly  to  sAy  something  in  favour  of  dn  etata^ 
siastie :  he  added, «  He  is  indeed  th^  honestest  priaat  I  am 
acquainted  with-^for  I  was  never  acquainted  with  another/ 

The  assembly  Uughed.  I  did  not  join,  bebaute  I  hafia 
been  fkr  more  fortunate  in  my  acquaintance  with  tliat  or* 
der  of  men  than  the  deputy.  But  what  shooM  shock 
aineere  Catholics  still  more,  was  what  happened  two  days 
since  in  the  assembly  .^Certain  eitissens  brought  to  the 
bar  a  silver  statue  of  St  Roche«  *  We  have  often  ad« 
dressed  prayers  to  our  St.  Roche  (said  one  of  them)  s^ 
giunst  the  political  plague  which  makes  such  ravages  in 
France— he  has  given  us  no  answer«>«-we  imagine  his  si* 
lence  may  possibly  be  owing  tor  his  form ;  and  therefore 
bring  him  lo  you,  that  he  may  be  converted  into  apeoe  ; 
hofnng  that,  in  this  new  shape;  he  will  better  eontribate 
to  drive  the  pestiferous  race  of  our  enemies  oat  of 
France.^ 

This  harangue  was  heaid  with  applause  by  the  aasan- 
bly  and  tribunes,  and  the  emnt  was  oonducted  to  tiie 
mint 

A  report  of  the  most  absurd  nature  prevails  at  present  9 
it  is  circulated  by  many,  and  believed  by  some,  that  there 
B  a  plan  for  placing  his  royal  highness  the  dtike  of  Yotk 
on  the  throne  of  France.  It  is  thought  that  this  meaaura 
wonld  secure  to  France  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
and  with  Prussia ;  and  on  that  account  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  wished  by  more  people  in  this  country  than  can  possi* 
Uy  believe  it.  It  cannot  be  wished  for  by  any  who  are 
interested  in  the  continuation  of  the  duke^s  happiness. 

In  the  present  disposition  of  the  French  nation,  the 
crown  of  France  is  assuredly  not  an  object  of  desire. 


As  oiuch  piuof  is  taken  to  spirit  up  the  people  agaiq^t 
priests^  na  agunst  acistocrates.  One  reason,  no  doubt,  is, 
because  €be  dergy  in  general  are  aristocrates ;  anotber  ts» 
tbe  dislike  which  a  number  of  people,  independent  of  po« 
litioi^  bear  to  a  set  of  men,  who,  by  profession,  are  obliged 
toerasofe  and  condemn  the  mode  of  life  which  those  peo* 
pk  eboose  to  live. 

Then  it  is  bo  easy  a  thing  to  pick  out  suffident  matttf 
for  any  abuaive  pamphlet,  from  the  writings  which  at  all 
times  have  appeared  aguost  the  priesthood,  and  apply 
tbem  to  the  clergy  of  the  present  times,  although  as  dif« 
ferent  from  each  other,  as  the  present  race  of  Parisians 
are  from  the  ancient  Grauls,  or  the  Parisians  of  the  league. 

One  powerful  engine  that  has  been  brought  to  bear 
igsiftst  tbe  clergy,  as  well  as  agadnst  the  monarchy,  is 
that  old  enemy  pf  the  former,  the  stage.  I  lately  saw  Lea 
Victimts  Cloitres  at  the  Theltre  de  la  Nation ;  a  piece 
evidently  written  to  inspire  horror  and  indignation  against 
die  priesthood,  and  to  place  monks  in  particular  in  the 
most  atrocious  point  of  view.  Tbe  part  was  played  by 
Fleuri,  an  admirable  actor,  easy  and  elegant  in  comedy  i 
full  of  energy,  and  pathetic  in  the  highest  degree,  in  tra« 
gedy ;  quite  free  from  that  pompous  swell  and  strut  so 
common  in  French  tragic  acting,  and  which  certainly  ne- 
ver prevailed  in  real  life  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Mademoiselle  Contade  is  at  tbe  head  of  French  comic 
acting ;  and  it  is  in  comic  actix^g  that  the  French  excel. 
Here  you  see  the  polished  manners  of  high  life  represent- 
ed without  grimace  or  affectation ;« and  all  the  nature 
sod  simplicity  of  the  inferior  ranks  without  vulgarity. 

The  French  actors  and  actresses  possess  beside,  parti- 
cularly in  their  comic  operas,  a  bewitching  gaiety  and 
playfulness  of  manner,  which  is  attempted  without  success 
on  other  stages. 

The  arresting  of  citisens,  by  orders  from  the  conseil 
des  repr^sentans  de  la  commune,  continues,  and  gives 
slarm  and  uneasiness  to  many  for  themselves  or  relations: 

VOL.  nr.  u 
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iome  have  been  taken  up  of  late  who  were  alwajt  ooott' 
dered  as  warm  patriots.  I  am  informed  of  this  with  cau- 
tion ;  for  it  is  not  thought  quite  safe  to  complain  of  those 
who,  bj  some  means  or  other,  possess  almost  the  whole 
power  of  the  state. 

Complaints  of  this  tyranny,  however,  have  been  made 
in  the  national  assembly ;  and  Vergniaud  has  declaimed 
against  it  with  the  mo&t  affecting  eloquence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  having  convinced  them  of  the  greatness 
of  the  grievance,  and  given  them  all  the  desire  possible  to 
redress  it :  but  there  is  reason  ^to  believe  that  the  assembly 
itself  is  under  the  influence  of  terror. 

The  walls  of  Paris  are  at  this  moment  covered  with  ad- 
dresses to  the  people  against  particular  deputfes— with  in* 
sinuations  that  the  majority  are  infected  with  aristocracy. 
These  papers  are  not  all  anonymous ;  some  of  the  most  a- 
busive  are  signed  MareU,  the  name  of  a  pretended  patriot, 
and,  from  every  account  I  have  received,  a  real  incen- 
diary. 

Symptoms  of  misunderstanding  between  the  assembly 
and  the  oonseil  de  la  commune  have  appeared  pretty  e- 
vidently  of  late.  As  the  assembly  are  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  French  nation,  and  the  council  is  composed 
of  men  deputed  from  the  different  sections  of  Paris,  it  is 
plain  that  the  council  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  the  as- 
sembly ;  but  by  intrigue  and  management,  during  the  dis- 
orders which  have  existed  since  the  10th  of  August,  the 
council  have  acquired  the  ascendancy. 

The  active  citizens  of  the  suburbs  of  St  Antoine  and 
St.  Marceau  are  more  at  the  command  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former ;  and  at  present  the  inhabitants  of  those  two 
suburbs  are  all  that  is  felt  in  Paris  of  the  peuple  souverain. 
What  the  convention  may  be  able  to  effect,  there  ia  no 
knowing ;  but  there  is  little  probability  that  this  national 
assembly,  which  is  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  will  ever 
acquire  the  ascendancy  it  ought ;  and  that  the  conven- 
tional  assembly  should  ever  have  an  existence,  seems  daily 
lilore  and  more  problematical. 
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are  appointed  by  the  national  assembly  to 
e?^  section  of  the  department  of  Paris  and  in  the  neighs 
bourhoody  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  new  levies ; 
which  go  on  so  successfully,  that  they  will  be  completed 
within  a  very  few  days,  although  only  two  men  should  be 
chosen  out  of  three  of  those  who  offer  themselves.  To  en 
courage  those  who  work  at  the  intrenchments  now  form-* 
iog  round  Paris,  some  citizens  in  easy  and  opulent  circum« 
stances  go  there  daily,  and  not  only  treat  the  hired  1»- 
boorers  with  occasional  refreshments,  but  work  with  per- 
severing assiduity  themselves. 

It  appears  singular,  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  general 
alarm,  the  national  assembly  was  occupied,  a  considerable 
portion  of  yesterday,  on  an  intended  decree,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  facilitate  the  means  of  divorce. 

Sqdember  1. 

In  the  present  agitation  of  men^s  minds,  with  that  pre* 
judice  and  resentment  which  it  creates,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  national  as- 
sembly, are  obliged  to  pay  too  much  attentbn  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  people  without  doors. 

A  criminal  court  was  lately  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  criminals  of  the  lOtiiof  August.  One  D^An- 
gremont  was  the  first  prisoner  brought  before  this  tribunal. 
He  had  formerly  been  secretary  to  the  administration  of 
the  national  guards,  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Maison  de  Ville» 
where  he  was  placed  by  the  late  ministers ;  and  was  now 
sccused  of  being  the  chief  of  a  great  band. of  men,  raised 
and  empbyed  for  the  purpose  of  making  anti*revolutional 
motions  in  clubs ;  holding  discourses  of  the  same  nature 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillans,  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
Koyal,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  with  an  intention 
to  excite  sedition,  and  raise  the  people  to  insurrections  a^ 
gainst  the  national  assembly,  and  the  public  magistrates^, 
particularly  the  mayor  and  other  patriots. 

This  band  was  divided  into  detachments  of  ten  men 
each,  every,  detachment  having  a  captain  and  lieutenant* 

H   t 
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tetumts,  five;  teoA  tlNftcf^adh  ^v^tte  iMUiy  tiro  liwietlen 
fcAs  daily.  They  hmi  pBsniciAtarmgn^mad  wovds,  by  mkiA 
t!hey  kneir  each  c^er,  at  the  pttbGe  waika,  al  the  triboacB, 
and  where?ef  the  citisene  assemble.  Tlicy  afao  carried 
a  fttidc  of  a  paiticttlar  kind,  which  they  called  tbeooMslifai* 
itm. 

'  The  number  was  mA  lo  aaMunt  in  all  to  IfiOO  men. 
I>AngrtfnioPt  paid  and  directed  the  whole.  The  captains 
gave  an  account  daily  to  him  of  whatever  had  passed ;  and 
he  made  a  kind  of  return  of  this  in  three  notes;  one  tm 
Vhe  king  himself,  and  the  two  ethers  to  two  peoons  in 
public  office. 

The  adTocale  for  the  prisoner,  4wsides  varioasotlwr  de- 
fences, pleaded,  titat,  as  his  client  had  been  arrested  on 
the  8th  or  9th  of  August,  he  could  not  be  judged  by  a 
tribunal  constituted  for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  on 
the  lOtli.  But  as  that  which  the  prisaser  was  aoeused  of 
refhred  to  what  happened  on  die'  10th,  this  plea  was  over- 
ruled. 

After  a  trial  of  thirty  hours,  three  proposidons  were  giv« 
en  to  the  jury  to  deliberate  upon.  They  remained  three 
hours  inclosed.  On  their  return  to  oeurt>  the  first  article 
was  stated  to  them  by  the  judge.^- 

*  Do  you  find  it  proved,  that  there  was  on  the  10th  of 
August  a  conspiracy  within  the  Tuilieries  to  excite  a^vtl 
war  in  the  country  T 

The  foreman  of  the  juty  answered  in  the  negative.  On 
this  there  was  a  general  murmor  among  the  audience. 

The  judge  next  demanded,—*  Do  you  find  that  tfaeiw 
was  a  design  in  the  Tuilieries  of  seiatng  QnconsdtutioBal 
power  ?' 

To  this  question  Uie  jury  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

<  Do  you  find  it  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  engaged 
m  this  design  ?* 

The  jury  found  this  proved  also.  After  they  had  given 
their  verdict,  the  contmissmre,  according  to  the  French 
phrase,  applied  the  law. 
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retired  from  the  court,  the  people  having  perceived  thai 
he  wQie  th^  umfarm  of  the  nattooal  guards*  t;oa  of  diem 
vent  into  the  prison  of  the  Gouci^rg^rie,  where  thU  poor 
man  was  conducted  after  cooeiviiig  hU  senteuoe*  and  iu^ 
fofmed  him  that  the  peopk  required  that  ho  should  not 
appear  on  the  scaffold  in  that  dress.  The  prisoaer  iima^ 
dialely  took  hia  coat  off.    . 

Five  hours  after  his  coodemoationt  ho  waa  brought  ip 
die  place  of  the  Carousel^  and  ezocuted  b;  torch^Ught 
When  be  mounted  the  sca&ld^  the  spectators  testified 
dieir  joy  by  acclamation  and  clapping  their  hands ;  which 
savage  aign  of  satisfaction  they  redoubled  when  bis  head^ 
being  severed  from  his  body,  was  held  up  to  their  view  by 
the  executioner. . 

Tfaifl  waa  no  great  proof  of  their  patriotism,  tboi^bper* 
haps  some  of  them  intended  it  aa  such ;  but  itfwasi^  most 
complete  one;  of  their  brutality. 

Le  people  souveraiu  begins  to  grow  as  cvuel  aa  o^er 
deqpots. 

Mm  Laporte,  intendant  de  la  liste  civile,  was  brought 
next  before  the  same  tribunal  He  was  accused  of  having 
employed  the  money  of  the.civil  list  in  printing  and  pub- 
lishing an  immense  number  of  pamphlets^  libels,  and  pla»- 
cards,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  spirit  up  the  people 
agunst  the  patriots,  and  bring  about  a  counter-revolution  p 
employing  and  paying  a  number  of  agents  for  the  same 
purpose ;  remitdng  money  to  the  emigrants  at  Coblentz^ 
particularly  to  the  king's  body  guards,  who  were  in  that 

city-        .  . 

In  general  he  denied  these  charges  The  evidence  adr 
duced  against  him  consisted  chiefly  of  papers  giid  letters 
found  in  the  king's  cabinet  on  the  10th  of  August*  A 
great  many  letters  were  &und  also  among  bis  own  papers 
frpm  persons  who  professed  great  loyalty,  and  wi)Ung«> 
oess  to  risk  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  king;  and 
requesting  tickets  to  be  admitted  into  tl»e  gpirdens 
of  the  TuiUeriesi  and  also  into  the  palace  itself,  dur« 
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ing  the  time  that  the  farmer  were  kept  shut  from  the  pub- 
lic 

M.  Laporte  was  asked  how  many  of  those  tickets  he 
had  distributed.  He  answered.  None;  that  being  the 
business  of  the  governor  of  the  Tuilleries. 

He  was  asked  how  manj  had  been  distributed.  He  an- 
swered, about  SOOO. 

He  was  shown  an  order  signed  by  him,  addressed  to 
to  the  marechaux  de  logis,  ordering  them  to  prepare  ac- 
commodations for  some  officers  of  the  Swiss  guards,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  in  the  chateau.  Another  order  sign- 
ed by  him  to  the  commissary  of  the  magazine,  for  400 
bed-corers  for  Swiss  guards  on  the  9th.  He  acknowledg- 
ed these  signatures. 

Being  asked  of  how  many  the  Swiss  guard  consisted  that 
taight,  he  answered.  That  he  did  not  know  the  exact  num- 
ber; but  that  it  was  double  the  usual  number. 

Being  asked  if  he  had  not  paid  the  gardes  du  corps  at 
Coblentz ;  if  he  had  not  transmitted  money  to  the  king*s 
brothers  and  other  emigrants. — To  these,  and  all  ques- 
tions of  a  nature  to  criminate  himself  essentially,  he  an- 
swered in  the  negative.— It  seems  strange  to  a  British 
subject,  that  the  court  allowed  such  questions  to  be  per- 
sisted in.  If  they  had  proof,  they  might  have  brought 
it  forth :  but  it  is  highly  unbecoming  a  court  of  justice 
to  endeavour  to  entrap  a  prisoner  by  drawing  it  from  his 
own  mouth.  They  not  only  did  so,  but  as  it  was  then 
beginning  to  grow  duskish,  the  national  commissary  re- 
quired that  lights  might  be  placed  near  M.  Laporte,  that 
the.  jury  might  observe  the  various  impressions  which  the 
questions  made  on  his  countenance. 

What  a  very  fallible  kind  of  evidence  must  this  have 
afforded  I 

None  but  skilful  physiognomists  ought  to  have  been.on 
this  jury. 

He  was  asked  if  he  did  not  keep  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  prisoners  at  Orleans. 

He  answered,  That,  of  all  the  state  prisoners  there,  he 
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kotw  only  MM.  de  BiiBaac  aad  DdeMnrC :  the  firat  be  had 
been  acquainted  with  at  school ;  the  otl^er  he  knew  only 
after  he  was  minister ;  but  that  he  had  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  neither. 

There  must  have  been  a  great  deficiency  of  direct  and 
substantial  evidence,  when  they  were  reduced  to  dwell  on 
such  weak  drcumstances. 

He  was  told  by  the  courts  that,  if  he  had  been  a  good 
citizen^  he  would  have  informed  the  national  assembly  of 
the  great  expense  which  Louis  XVI  was  at  to  maintain 
oounter-^revolution  agentSy  and  a  counter-revolution  spirit 
in  Paris. 

He  answered^  That  by  his  office  he  was  to  pay  those  who 
brought  orders  from  the  king.  What  man  of  worth  would 
have  accepted  of  the  office,  if  he  had  been  told  that  it  was 
expected  he  was  to  do  the  duty  of  a  spy  ?  or  to  accuse  the 
king  before  tlie  national  assembly,  as  often  as  he  ^nt  his 
money  improperly  ? 

The  public  accuser  recapitulated  the  charges  and  evi. 
dence ;  and  the  jury  having  withdrawn  for  two  hours,  de- 
clared that  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  having  expended 
immense  sums  of  money,  to  foment  a  civil  war,  and  by 
that  means  restore  the  ancient  despotism. 

He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head. 

M.  Laporte  heard  the  sentence  pronounced  without  ap- 
parent emotion ;  and  with  equal  calmness  listened  to  a 
kind  of  exhortation  addressed  to  him  by  the  president 

He  then,  without  taking  notice  of  the  president,  or  his 
exhortation,  turned  to  the  audience,  and  said,—-*  Citoyens, 
je  proteste  que  je  meurs  ionocent ;  puissd  Teffusion  de 
mon  sang  remaner  la  trairquillite  du  royaume !— «mais  j'en 
doute.'  ♦ 

M.  Laporte  retained  the  same  manly  behaviour  to  bis 
last  moment ;  his  appearance  on  the  soaflTold  was  modest 
and  dignified,  so  as  to  move  the  compassion  of  many,  afid 
command  the  respect  of  all  the  spectators. 

I 

*  Citisens,  I  i>roteft  that  I  die  innocent ;  mej  the  effusion  of  nf 
Uood  rettore  trsaquillity  to  the  kingdom  !— but  I  doubt  it. 


Ihm>6oy»  a  nmn  t€  letteiv^  fermerly  editor  of  th^  Qhu 
Mite  de  Paris,  and  of  anotlief  publk  paper,  entitled,  Le 
BbyaliBme,  tras  next  broteight  to  the  bar.  He  was  ae^ 
cused  of  a  criminal  oorrespondenoe  with  Uie  enemies  of 
the  revolution,  both  irhhin  and  irithout  Ae  kingdom ; 
-with  being  the  antlior  of  anti-retolution  wriUngs ;  wkh 
being  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  10th  of  August ;  and 
with  having  inserted  in  tfie  Gazette  de  Paris,  of  the  9lh 
of  Avgust,  a  plan  of  defence,  in  case  the  chateau  of  th^ 
Tuilleries  should  be  attacked. 

He  denied  havbi^g  any  conneaion  with  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust ;  that  he  was  thei|  at  Anteuil ;  and  said  that  th^  aiw 
tide  complained  of  was  inserted  in  the  Oasette  wHbout 
hii^  knowledge*  Notwithstanding  a  very  eloquent  deienee, 
he  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  condemned  Kke  the 
rest 

He  heard  bis  sentence  with  equal  firmness,  saying,**^ 
<  Un  royaliste,  come  moi,  devoit  mourir  lejour  deSt 
Louis,*  ♦ 

He  preserved  his  eoutage  on  the  scaffold,  and  was  h^ 
headed  amidst  the  cries  of  Vive  la  Nation  I 

The  court  in  the  next  instance  tried  M.  d^Ossonville, 
judge  de  pux.  He  was  accused  of  having  im>tected 
D^Angremont  and  his  accomplices  as  often  as  they  were 
^nought  before  him ;  and  of  being  an  accompliee  of  his 
in  his  anti^revolution  proceedings, '  and  involved  ini  the 
conspiracy  of  the  10th  of  August. 

The  chief  foundation  of  the  accusation  against  this  man 
was,  that  his  name  was  inscribed  in  a  register,  found  in 
D*Angremont*s  possession,  as  the  judge  before  whom  he 
and  all  his  partisans  were  to  carry  every  appeal  or  dispute 
they  should  have ;  and  it  was  proved  that  there  was  a 
considerable  connexion  between  tbem. 

The  jury  was  inclosed  two  hours,  and  then  gave  a  spe. 
dal  verdict,  that  lyOssonville  had  co-operated  in  the 
plan  of  lyAngremonty  to  excite  a  dvil  war,  and  restore  a 

*  It  ^ceonci  s  rojsUtt,  nidi  u  I  sm,  to  dk  on  8b  t«t«is*i  dnj* 
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dnpotte  gmveriittcpt ;  but  dMit  it  watnot  pvwcd  tltil  Im 
M  anitad  in  tUt  kaowaDgly,  and  oCdtfligAf 

TUft  prisoner  bad  te  fiuk  t^peetalkn  of  a  faToufaUa 
f«v&t|  tbat^  while  tbe  jury  was  incloMd,  be  aaid  to  m 
penon  who  poured  oat  a  glass  of  wine  to  him,— •<  Tbe 
wine  yon  have  pouftd  ontt  my  dear  «ir»  is  tbe  last  I  shall 
eftf  tasle/ 

lam^bdl  bavetoadd^  that  the  terdict  of  the  jury  was 
IbUowed  by  tha  long  aod  repe&ted  applauses  of  the  au^ 
dience.  This  waa  really  some  relief  to  my  miud ;  for  I 
was  afraid  that  nothing  but  eoildemnation  was  ^p-eeabie 
to  tbe  people ;  and  that  the  opinion  or  pr^udices  of  tha 
puUie  bad  too-  much  infltteiice  bn  the  dedsiona  of  the 
sourts, 

M.  Montmorin^  mayOnr  of  Foatmnebleau,  and  formerly 
colotiel  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders^  was  brought  before 
the  tf  ibunnl.  He  bad  already  undergone  an  examination 
befers  the  national  assembly,  in  eonsequenoe  of  which  he 
was  now  brought  to  his  trial.  He  was  aoDused  of  haying 
been  engaged  in  sebemes  whieh  brought  on  tbe  action  of 
flit 

He  made  a  very  able  defence,  and  shelred  great  pre^. 
leaoe  of  mind  during  his  trial.  The  jury  was  inclosed 
tbiee  hours,  and  then  gave  a  terdiot  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  given  in  the  trial  of  M.  d'Ossonville,*^'  That 
it  wsB  proved  that  there  had  been  plots  and  machinations, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  kindle  a  civil  war ;  that  it 
was  also  proved  that  M •  Mootmorin  had  assisted  in  some 
of  these ;  but  it  was  nai  prwed  that  he  had  assisted  wkk^ 
eily,  or  with  an  intcfUton  to  do  misektef* 

This  verdict  was  no  sooner  given,  than  loud  murmurs 
of  disapprobaticm  were  beard  among  the  attdienoe.«--<  You 
digcbarge  him  to*day,  (cried  one  of  them),  and  within  a 
fortnight  he  will  order  our  throats  to  be  cut' 

This  created  such  confusion,  that  fatal  consequences 
were  feared«  The  president  expostulated  with  the  peo« 
pie,  and  pointed  out  the  fatal  tendency  of  thor  interfer- 
ing in  a  C4se  of  this  kind ;  but  he  was  not  able  entirely 


to  aikn  theiD)  till  be  said  that  perhaps  there  were  among 
the  jurj  sone  persons  whose  connexioii  with  theprisoiN 
er^s  family  bad  influenced' their  judgment,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  verdict  revised  by  a  new 

jury. 

The  president  thought  it  necessary  to  conduct  M. 
Montmorin  out  of  the  court  to  prison,  to  protect  him 
from  the  violence  of  thepeofde,  who  hissed  and  Jiooted 
him  as  he  passed.  In  the  outer  court,  one  of  the  nation* 
al  guards  aimed  a  stroke  with  his  sword  at  the  president, 
which  was  parried  by  a  bystander;  so  that  the  judge  re- 
ceived no  wound. 

Lewis  XIV  and  Lewis  XV  never  gave  more  alarming 
proofs  of  depotism  than  when  they  interposed  their  au- 
thority against  the  legal  course  of  justice. 

This  was  complained  of  even  when  their  interposition 
was  to  protect  a  criminal  whom  the  law  condemned.  If 
they  had  exercised  their  power  in  condemning  whom  the 
law  acquitted,  it  would  have  been  still  more  odious.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  it  is  what  the  people  are 
doing.  If,  therefore,  it  was  a  power  superior  to  law  which 
the  French  chiefly  complained  of  in  their  ancient  mo- 
narchy, they  have  not  found  it  remedied  by  the  abolition. 
Yet  this  is  at  least  as  great  a  grievance  when  exercised 
by  le  peuple  souverain,  as  by  any  other  tyrant. 

The  vices  of  tyrants  are  said  to  run  in  a  circle,  and  pro- 
duce one  another.  Luxury  and  prodigality  beget  rapine ; 
rapine  creates  hatred  in  the  subject,  which  raises  fear  in 
the  prince.  Fear  produces  cruelty^  cruelty  despair,  and 
despair  destruction. 

In  the  peuple  souverain,  cruelty  is  not  derived  from  the 
same  remote  ancestors ;  but  springs  directly  from  power 
combined  with  credulity  in  the  most  absurd  accusations 
and  a  taste  for  the  sight  of  executions. 

All  tyranny  is  intolerable.  If  the  French  cannot  find 
the  means  of  subjecting  the  people  within  the  limits  of  law, 
they  will  gain  nothing  by  their  revolution. 

Que  particular  circumstance  renders  le  peuple  sou^ 
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verani  a  more  fbmidBble  tyrant  than  any  other,  namely^ 
that  all  other  tyranta.are  in  some  respect  personally  an* 
BweraUe  for  their  actions,  which  is  some  restraint  on  them ; 
whereas  the  people  souverain  indulge  their  capriee  or  f uty 
widiout  any  restraint  whatever. 

Not  aatiafied  with  trying  to  intimidate  the  court,  on 
purpose  to  force  a  revbion  of  the  verdict,  and  obtain  one 
jnore  to  their  mind,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  next  place 
to  intimidate  the  national  assembly.  The  day  after  the 
trial  of  M.  Montmorin  of  Fontainebleau,  some  persons  who 
called  themselves  deputies  from  the  people  came  to  the  bar 
of  the  assembly,  to  express  their  indignation  at  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  the  jury  in  his  favour ;  and  required, 
in  the  name  du  peuple  aouverain,  a  speedy  ans^wer  on  the 
subject.  4 

To  this  very  sturdy  petition  the  president  answered,—- 
That  the  assembly  would  inquire  into  the  ofayect  of  their 
request;  that  undoubtedly  the  people  of  France  was 
sovereign  ;  but  this  sovereignty  lay  in  the  whole,  people^ 
and  not  in  any  separate  part,  and  never  could  be  ex« 
ercised  but  by  the  representatives  of  the  whole  na> 
tion. 

This  observation  of  the  president  is  very  just ;  but  there 
18  reason  to  dread  that  there  will  be'  some  difficulty  in  mak> 
ing  the  people  understand  it,  and  still  more  in  making 
them  conform  to  it.  For  le  peuple  souverain  is  a 
monarch  composed  of  heterogeneous  substances,  like  the 
image  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed ;  part  is  fine 
gold,  part  silver,  part  brass,  part  iron,  and  a  large  porticm 
clay :  each  of  these  divisions  occasionally  assumes  the 
right  of  representing  the  whole  sovereign  rand  the  clay 
portion  is  exceedingly  apt  to  bedaub  all  the  others  whenr 
they  offer  to  dispute  ^this  right  with  it. 

M.  Montmorin,  formerly  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  was  yesterday  examined  before  the  national  assem- 
bly. He  was  not  accused  of  having  any  connexion  with 
what  happened  on  the  10th  of  August ;  but  the  following 
articles  of  charge  were  exhibited  against  him.-^That  be 
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Monfloed  tlM  mienst  of  Ffsnct  to  that  of  Awtrii^  M  o^ 
pofeiDg an  alUgoee  between  Fianee  oad  Fnnma  tluthe 
cMKMled  the  kague  of  forai]gii  powera  ^ainit  Fraaoay  aadl 
did  not  use  all  the  means  in  bit  power  to  ptefont  its  tbat 
be  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  tbe  dengue  of  tbaenngraat 
priBcee,  and  aided  by  hie  siienee  tbeir  scheiea  aplinst 
Fiaiiee* 

M.  Montinorinf  wben  interrogated  on  these  tbeee  lieadi^ 
answered,  tbat  be  knew  nothing  of  the  txeity  of  Pihnts( 
that  be  was  really  ignorant  ci  the  designs  of  the  Frenoh 
priooes,  and  therefore  could  not  inform  the  national  a»> 
sembly  of  either  in  time ;  and  in  general,  that  he  was  in* 
Boeent  of  the  whole  charge.  The  assembly,  however,  «. 
dopted  tbe  decree  of  accusation,  and  M»  Montmoria  was 
ordered  in|o  custody. 

M.  Bamate,  so  much  disttngcdshed  for  his  eloqaenoe 
in  the  constituent  assembly,  was  lately  arrested  at  Iiis 
country  bouse  near  Grenoble,  and  carried  to  the  prison 
of  tbat  city*  What  gave  occasion  for  this  is  a  paper  found 
in  the  king's  cabinet,  and  indorsed  in  the  king's  hand,«^ 
*  Prcget  du  comite  des  minislres,  concert^  area  MM. 
Bamave  et  Alex.  Lameth,* 

This  paper  consists  of  various  articles,  or  Uats  of  what 
it  ought  be  expedient  to  da 

1.  To  refuse  tbe  sancUon. 

S.  To  write  another  letter  in  a  friendly  style  to  the 
pnnces* 

8.  A  new  proclamation  respecting  the  emigrants  in  a 
firm  style,  and  marking  a  determination  to  mmntain  tbe 
constitution. 

4.  A  requisition  to  the  neighbouring  powers  to  sui&r 
no  assemblies  of  armed  men  on  their  territories. 

With  other  hints  of  what  tbe  ministers  were  to  say  to 
the  national  assembly ;  psrticularly  to  insist  on  the  good 
cifcet  which  the  king^s  former  requiations  had  produced 
on  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  &c. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  seems  nothing  of  a  treaaonable 
mUire  in  this  paper  i  and  if  there  was»  there  is  no  proof 
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tliit  Bmittw  or  Akxmbr  LiUMCh  had  My  knowkdgttof 
it  But  At  fvewnt  the  leist  cticmBBUnea  creates  autpL. 
dan,  and  the  kaat  aiupicioa  ia  aaffictent  for  aa  ordar  of 


I  Ael  much  oancem  fiv  theae  prooeedinga,  bacauie  I 
hdiare  the  minda  of  diote  in  power  to  be  too  nmeh  in« 
flamad  fiar  candid  iaveatigatioa  of  the  conduct  of  men 
who  acted  on  principles  opposite  to  their  own ;  and  be« 
cause,  although  all  tha  diargea  brought  against  those 
unfintuoate  men  had  been  prored,  atill  Uiey  might  hare 
oooceived  that  they  were  doing  their  duty,  and  acting  in 
aippport  of  the  constitution. 

The  court  had  been  long  attacked  in  journals,  in  pa* 
pert,  and  placarta  fixed  on  the  walls,  by  men  hired  to  ha- 
laogae  in  public  pUoes  against  the  king  and  his  ministerSt 
who  insinuated,  and  often  asserted,  that  the  country  waa 
betrayedp  that  there  was  a  plot  to  murder  the  patriots,  and 
sell  a  great  part  of  the- kingdom  to  thai*  emperor ;  and 
ideas  of  a  republican  nature  were  likewise  spread  on  all 
confenient  occasiona. 

It  was  not  unnatural  in  the  king  or  his  miniaters  to 
think  of  defending  themselyea,  and  resisting  this  attack 
with  the  same  kind  of  weapons  that  were  used  by  their 
saemies.  They  did  no  doubt  accordingly  pension  jour* 
aalista,  and  employ  agents,  to  attend  the  tribunes  of  the 
nadonal  assembly,  to  mix  in  groups  at  the  public  places, 
to  fix  up  pUcarts  on  purpose  to  counteract  the  designs  of 
their  enemies,  and  turn  the  public  opinion  in  their  favour. 
For  this  purpose  D'Angremont  and  his  band  may  have 
been  employed,  Durosy  may  have  written,  and  they  may 
have  believed  in  their  conscience  that  they  were  defend- 
ing the  king,  and  supporting  the  constitution,  against 
those  who  wished  to  destroy  both.  M.  Laporte  also 
might  think  be  was  doing  no  injury  to  the  constitution^ 
ia  advancing  money  which  was  at  the  king's  disposal  in 
defraying  this  expense,  according  to  the  orders  he  receiv* 
ed  from  his  majesty ;  and  there  does  not  seem  any  thing 
highly  criminal  in  transmitting  money  by  the  king's  or-> 


mi  <li^  owBCDpdael,  but  419  (Aol  of  tboS wits,  the  nation- 
nl  guards,  ^fiderhf  and  thqte  wbo  directed  them. 

If  U  weie  dearly  prpTed  diat  the  king  bad  entered  int9 
m  plan  tot  averiiiminf  the  oopatitiition,  which  he  bad  ac* 
celled  and  sworn  to  support ;  that  he  ^ept  op  a  oorre- 
lifMndence  with  the  enemies  of  his  countrj^  and  abetted 
^cJir  invasion  for  the  purpo^  of  re-establishing  tho  <M 
goremment,  and  at  the  risk  of  the  disnemberaient  of 
France ;  if  these  things  were  proved,  no  man  who  has  read 
the  chapter  of  the  CondHmUm  FrwgoU^  whidi  concerns 
ilie  king,  can  have  the  least  doubt  of  his  having  incurred 
the  penalty  oi  forfeiture  of  the  crown ;  and  beyond  that 
penalty  justice  cannot  go,  with  respect  to  him,  were  all 
these  charges  ever  so  clearly  proved* 

In  that  case,  however,  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
Us  designs,  and  assisted  him  in  promoting  them,  would 
be  justly  condemned  to  death  as  traitors.  « 

But  if  none  of  those  charges  are  clearly  proved ;  if  no- 
thing is  discovered  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the 
king  was  conscientiously  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  consti- 
antion,  and  bad  formed  no  plan  to  restore  the  old  govern- 
snent ;  that  the  measures  be  took,  and  the  arrangements 
k  osade  within  the  Tuilleries,  on  and  for  sometime  before 
Iha  lOth  of  August,  were  merely  defensive ;  and  that  the 
stttaek  had  been  long  meditated  by  those  who  wished  to 
destroy  the  constitution,  and  establish  a  republican  form  of 
l^emment :  that  the  very  men  who  now  exclaim  against 
the  king  for  shedding  the  blood  of  the  people  wantonly, 
are  those  wbo  provoked  the  war  with  the  emperor,  and 
inciAed  the  attack  of  the  Tuilleries,  on  puspose  to  insnare 
the  king,  and  affq^d  them  opportunities  of  accusing  him 
nf  a  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  of  act- 
ing offensively  against  his  own  subjects ;  that  they  might 
Imve  pretexts  for  injuring  him  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
jHsd  establishing  that  republican  form  of  go?ernment 
vfaicfa  they  so  much  desire :  if  those  suppositions  are  found* 
#d  on  truth,  the  king,  and  those  who  suffer  on  this 
jsectiian>  must  engage  our  sympathy  in  the  highest  degree. 


• 

The  greatest  pmm  are  Mkeo  at  the  fi^  of  Jaopbinsi 
In  the  public  walks,  at  the  meetiiigt  of  tbe  9ectioD«»  in  the 
eoffeebouses,  and  wherever  people  meet  aiad  'fip^ypjrse,  to 
persuade  the  puUie  thai  the  king  bad  no  right  to  give  pr* 
den  to  fire  on  the  peoptl^  awembled  in  the  Ci|rou9eJ ;  that 
he  certainly  left  such  orders  with  the  Swi^  and  others, 
vhen  he  left  the  chateau  to  go  to  the  assembly ;  and  for 
him  to  repel  the  people  by  force,  or  order  them  to  be  so 
tepelled,  when  they  came  to  present  a  petition,  or  remon- 
ttrate,  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  lesee  nation.— Thia 
4octrine  is  as  new  as  absurd ;  that  it  was  not  received  on 
the  lOtb,  even  by  the  most  violent  members  of  the  n^ 
tional  assembly,  is  evident ;  for  M.  Rhoederer^  the  pro- 
cureur  syndic  of  the  department,  in  the  account  which  lus 
pve  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  a  little  before  the  firing  began^  said,  that  be  address- 
ed the  cannoniers,  and  the  national  guards  within  the 
castle,  in  these  words.^<  Messieurs,  \  Dieu  ne  plalse  que 
Dons  demandions  que  vous  vtosiez  le  sang  de  vos  freres, 
que  vous  attaquie^  vos  concitoyens  !  Vos  canons,  mesv 
tieurs,  sont  1^  pour  yotre  defence  ;  Us  ne  soot  pas 
pour  Pattaque:  maisje  requiers  au  nom  de  la  loi,  cette 
defense;  je  la  requiers  au  nom  du  droit  de  votre  oon* 
ititution ;  je  la  requiers  au  Dom  de  la  surtate  que  la  loi 
puantit  i  la  maison  devaot  laquelle  vdus  eies  postes.  I41 
IfA  vous  autorise,  lorsque  des  violences  seront  exercees 
centre  vous,  li  les  repousser  par  una  fat te  reaction.  La 
loi  vous  autorise,  lorsque  voul  serea  k  point  d^etre  forcea 
dans  votre  poste,  a  le  maintenir  par  la  force ;  et  encoi« 
une  fois  vous  ne  serez  point  assaillans,  vous  ne  serez  que' 
8ur  la  defensive/  * 

*  OvnUemeiiy  Heaven  forbid  that  we  shonld  require  you  to  shed  tbo 
Mood  of  jour  brotbreo ;  that  you  should  attadc  your  fellow-elticcnt  f 
Thoee  emnoD  ore  tbete  for  your  dcfeoce,  and  not  for  attacking  others  ^ 
but  in  the  name  of  law  I  require  thai  defenee  ;  I  require  it  in  the  niutw 
ef  joetice  and  of  the  conititution  |  I  require  it  In  the  name  of  that  eafet/ 
which  the  law  guarantees  to  the  house  before  which  yon  are  posted.  Tlie 
hm  aoihoriacs  you,  as  often  as  Tiolcoce  is  u^ed  against  yqu,  tfi  rqiel  it 

vol..  111.  f  with 
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This  language,  which  is  that  of  nature  and  cammaa 
sense,  was  not  blamed  at  the  time  it  was  held ;  and  if 
Rhoederer  bad  had  the  least  idea  that  it  would,  he  is  not 
a  man  that  would  have  held  it;  but  it  has  been  consi^ 
dered  in  a  different  light  since,  and  M.  Bhcederer  has 
thought  proper  to  i^bscond. 

But  had  the  king  given  direct  orders  to  fire  on  those 
who  threatened  to  force  their  way  into  his  palace,  he  was 
not  only  justifiable  on  the  principle  of  self-defence,  but  it 
was  bis  duty  to  do  so  as  soon  as  be  was  convinced  they 
could  be  kept  out  by  no  other  means,  for  he  bad  sworn 
to  defend  the  constitution:  he  himself  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  constitution ;  and  therefore,  independent  of 
every  conrideration  of  self-defence  as  an  individual,  he  was 
bound  as  king  to  act  against  the  insurgents  oa  the  10th 
of  August. 

« 

An  incident  of  a  singular  nature  took  place  yester- 
day. 

Jean  Julien,  a  poor  waggoner  of  Vaugirard,  was  con* 
demned  to  ten  years  hard  labour,  for  I  know  not  what 
crime.  This  man  was  placed  on  a  scaffold  in  the  Place 
de  Gr^e,  with  his  hands  tied  behind,  there  to  remain  an 
hour,  as  a  beginning  of  his  punishment  Whether  he  was 
previously  mad,  or  made  desperate  by  so  severe  a  sentenoe, 
I  am  not  informed ;  but  while  he  was  in  this  situation,  the 
populace  crying  Vive  la  Nation !  the  man  exclaimed,  Vive 
le  Boi !  Vive  la-Reine !  adding  some  indecent  expressiona 
regarding.&x  Nation,  prompted,  in  all  probability,  by  rage 
and  despair. 

One  could  hardly  imagine  that  a  poor  helpless  wretch, 
in  this  deplorable  state,  could  have  provoked  the  resent- 
ment of  any  individual  ;  and  if  it  did,  the  punishment 
to  which  he  was  condemned  might  have  been  thought 
suflBcient.     It  did  not  however  satisfy  le  peuple  souve- 

tHth  an  your  foree.  The  law  auUiorises  you,  when  yon  are  in  danger  of 
being  driven  from  your  pott,  to  maintain  it  by  force ;  and  stUl  you  will 
not  be  eggreuon  ;  you  will  be  only  acting  on  tbc  defensive. 
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hUD  :  the  mAn  wta  on  the  point  of  being  torn  to  pieces ; 
but  Manuel  prevented  this,  and  promised  that  the  offended 
majesty  of  the  people  should  be  avenged. 

The  offender  was  carried  from  the  scaffold  to  prison, 
and  soon  after  accused,  before  the  tribunal  which  had 
tried  the  others,  of  this  new  crime.  The  sentence  no 
doubt  is  in  due  form  of  law  t  it  declares  however  what 
nobody  of  common  sense  can  believe.— <  Qu'il  a  exisii 
une  6meate  populure,  ou  sedition,  le  premier  Septem- 
hre  present  'mois,  tendante  k  exciter  une  guerre  civile, 
par  des  oris  de  Vive  le  Roi,  Vive  la  Heine,  Vive  M.  de  la 
Fajette !  laquelle  ^meute  ou  sedition  est  une  consequence 
naturelie  de  la  conspiration  qui  a  eclat^  le  10  Aout  der- 
met :  que  Jean  Julien  est  convaincu  des  faits  cidessus,' 

He  waa  then  carried  from  the  prison  to  the  Carousel, 
and  there  beheaded. 

It  is  not  possible  that '  the  court  could  have  believed 
that  this  waggoner  intended  to  excite  any  sedition ;  what 
he  said,  was  a  mere  rash  retort  on  the  mob,  who  insulted 
him  in  his  misery.  If  their  cry  had  been  Vive  le  Roi  et 
la  Beine !  his  would  have  been  Vi?e  la  Nation  !  It  is 
plain  therefore  that  he  was  condemned  to  die  to  please 
the  people.  It  is  hard  to  say  who  excite  greater  horror, 
those  who  order  a  man^s  head  to  be  cut  off,  to  please  the 
people  ;  or  the  people,  who  are  pleased  by  such  a  spec- 
tacle. 

Those  who  attend  public  executions,  in  consequence  of 
a  taste  for  such  horrid  sights,  were  a  few  days  ago  gratified 
with  an  after-jnece,  which  was  not  announced. 

On  the  87th  of  August,  three  men  were  beheaded  for 
forging  assignats.  After  the  execution,  it  is  customaiy  to 
hold  up  the  head,  that  it  may  be  seen  by  the  spec« 

*  That  a  p9piikr  oommotioo  or  teditlon  ezbted  on  the  Itt  of  Septem- 
ber, tandiog  xo  raiae  a  civil  war,  hy  the  cries  of  long  live  the  king*  the 
SoeeD,  M.  la  Fajette !  which  commotion  or  sedition  is  a  natural  conse* 
queoct  of  the  eonspiracy  which  appeared  on  the  10th  of  August.  That 
^Q  Jnlicn  is  guilty  of  the  ahove,  Ac 
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iaion.  la  fieifMrnlng  Mb  o^rfipmjry  th«  Mm  of  fl^tf 
^xeeuDoner  acppnmimi  too  ne^  the  «4gP  pf  the  acafi. 
fold,  fell  over,  aqd  mm  luJM  PO  the  spot  befgrt  bi^  ftther^e 
ejes. 

I  wBM  this  foomiog  pttsing  the  ^b^insli  of  Spiiol 
Lottia  da  Loavre,  Mid  h^ii^  told  that  it  w^  apw  ffep 
quented  by  a  Faotastant  eangreg/^ianf  |  )ifii|wdia|t«}y 
joined  them. 

To  behold  an  aasenbly  of  Protestants  worshipping  God 
acoonfiBg  to  the  fonns  .of  their  ow|i  religion,  in  a  Aons^ii 
Catholic  efaurch,  built  oo  the  spot  wher?  the  massacre  of 
8t.  Bartbdamew  bcgjsnt  wd  near  that  whence  Charles 
IX  fired,  with  his  own  haadi,  pn  his  Prot^staot  autge«ts» 
was  not  the  least  extraordimry  thipg  I  hfve  had  ofM^fiop 
to  observe  since  I  have  been  in  France. 

The  original  nama  of  this  cfiureh  w^  St.  Tlipmaa  du 
Louvre,  and  a  painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  S(.  Thomaay 
archbishop  of  Canterbiiryy  is  -stilt  one  of  its  ornaments. 
The  roof  fiilling  into  d^eay  was  rpn^wed  in  the  year  1740^ 
when  (he  churcb  obtained  the  new  name  of  Sl  Lewisi,  I 
know  not  tar  what  reaaoSt  unless  it  was  that  the  former  was 
thought  onuBOUs ;  for  b^ide  the  yt^rder  of  the  saintt 
who69  name  it  origioally  bore,  thnra  of  the  prebend^ea 
were  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  the  old  roof  in  the 
year  17S9. 

The  principal  ornament  of  thia  church  is  the  mauao. 
leum  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  is  represented  expiring  in 
the  arms  of  Beligion.  Lewis  XV  ordered  this  magnifi. 
eent  tomb  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  his  old  preceptor 
and  prime  minister ;  but  the  monarch's  affection  abated 
as  the  expense  increased,  and  became  so  cool  before  the 
work  was  finished,  that  it  is  thought  the  tomb  would  ne- 
ver have  been  completed,  had  not  the  due  de  Fleury^ 
and  olher  relations  of  the  TamUy,  joined  in  defraying  the 
expense,  and  animating  the  artists.  Thus  wl|at  waa  be- 
gun by  gratitude,  was  finished  by  vanity.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  that  in  general  the  latter  is  the  most  power* 
ful  motive  for  expenses  of  tbia  Q^tttr? ;  but  let  (hose  who 
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wish  to  ItDow,  itai|iiii^  of  mc/j^orj  alij  cfpaiiUiri  td^fafkh 
(bey  are  most  dbligM. 

When  I  entered  this  church,  I  tcmhA  it  cr6wcf«fd  witfi 
tt  iiidience  of  il  f ery  fi8t)^fabte  add  devout  ^eportrrtent. 

The  detili^atfoui'  of  ihh  chff^ymtn  i^aa  of  a  piecte  W)^ 
that  of  th^  atidience.  I  inquired  Hidnaca^,  and  am  sorry 
I  hare  forgot  it.  His  sermonirasf  excellent,  and  graca^ 
fullj  delivered ;  he  uied  mdre  action  than  is  eoniBioti 
with  English  dimities,  biit  seemed  free  flxMn  dff^tatioil. 
de  d#^t  oh  the  bf^nevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  in- 
euieated  its  preempts  with  iB  fervouif  that,  I  thought,  pro- 
eeeded  from  tlr^  heart  A  patriotic  ifi^rm  of  prater  has 
b^en  used  in  all  the  ^hufch^s  ftince  tb6  ^evdutrou  rit  ]f»- 
fers  to  that  event,  Itnd  is  affecting  atid  well  composed; 
this  #a8  the  only  thing  the  Minister  read.  The  king 
and  royal  fknrily  i^ere  included  hi  it  b^fortf  ftfir  JOtb  tf 
August  i  the  ohiy  thing  whi*ch  displeased  Ae  d«ri«g  the 
iervice  was,  that,  by  order  bf  the  wMtiAg  ^weri^  they 
are  now  l6ft  oxit*^ 

The  very  eif cnt/i6tance  of  th^it  b^ng  Miitt«d,  bowevef^ 
Iroold  bring  tfaem  into  iht  nnndtf  (ft  the  ^Mi^nte;^  and 
those  who  felt  the  ti'ue  impoH  of  the  ierthon  th^y  had 
just  h^anrd,  I  ani  tonviticed,  did  i^ot  omit  Mental  petitions 
in  favour  of  thai  most  unfortunate  family. 

On  a  part  of  the  wait  of  this  ehiifcb,  lirhkte  a  saiot  for^ 
merljr  stood,  is  the  fellowiiyg  inscription.^* 

iA  defoir  d*ah  dcoyM ; 
Adorer  ^  DfSO^ 

Rctfiiecter       —  In  Vaii«a. 
Obitr      .        -*  i  la  Lol. 

PaU  avec  aurreilianceb 
Libert^  Mna  licence. 
Egalit^  M1I8  Indtonce. 
O'etfi  la  TlriMUi  Miniee. 

Tfae  poetry  6f  these  lines  is  certainly  not  very  adasif- 
aUe :  it  werd  much  to  be  wished^  however,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  Ftottce,  that  she  could  obtain  what  is  etpr^sMd 

*  Ptafolaaliaiit  CaMiua  atqoa  Bf «liit»  ea  Ipsa,  fuoa  ailftel  aotiini  aoa 
fiiibMitor*        Tacit* 
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]Q  the  second :  as  for  Beiencff  she  had  no  natural  budoess 
among  them^  and  must  have  been  dragged  in  by  her  un- 
ruly rektion  iniicenu. 

When  I  went  into  the  street^  people  were  hurryipg  up 
and  down  with  rapid  steps  and  anxious.  iSMes;. groups 
were>  fqrmed  at  every  corner :  one  told  in  general,  that  a 
courier  had  arrived  with  very  bad  news ;  another  assert- 
ed, that  Verdun  had  been  betrayed  like  Longwy,  and 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing :  others  shook  their  heeds 
and  said,  it  was  the  traitors  within  Paris,  and  not  the  de* 
clared  enemies  on  the  frontiers,  that  were  to  be  feared. 

In  the  national  assembly  M.  Vergntaud,  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  endeavoured  to  check  that  alarm  which  had 
affected  the  citizens ;  his  discourse  was  evidently  address- 
ed  to  theaudienoe  in  the  galleries.  He  said,  the  plan  of 
the  enemy  was  to  leave  the  fortified  towns  behind  them, 
and  march  with  all  possible  speed  to  Paris;  that  this 
would  be  their  tuin ;  the  French  army  would  follow ;  a 
body  of  60,000  men  from  the  capital  would  meet  them ; 
and  that  they  must  be  surrounded,  starved,  and  cut  to 
peoes :  but  that  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  misfortune 
to  Paris  itself,  the  intrenchments  around  it  must  be  com- 
pleted ;  the  zeal  of  the  citizens  must  be  stimulated :  and 
he  proposed  that  twelve  members  of  the  national  assembly 
sliould  be  sent  daily  to  encourage  the  labourers,  not  by 
vain  discourses,  but  by  their  example ;  that  those  mem. 
bers  should  themselves  take  up  the  shovel  and  pick-axe, 
and  work  in  the  intrenchments.  This  was  immediately 
decreed,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  an  army  of  60,000 
should  be  formed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  march  to  Cha- 
lons, while  the  inhabitants,  who  remained  in  the  capital, 
should  labour  in  the  intrenchments. 

The  alarm  is  increased  by  the  circumstantial  account 
which  is  published,  and  carefully  circulated,  of  the  plan 
agreed  upon  by  the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia,  re* 
specting  the  conduct  of  their  troops  during  their  march 
through  France,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Paris. 

According  to  thbse, accounts,  a  great  number  of  per* 
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sons  of  influenoe  have  given  assurance  of  their  being 
ready  to  jtin  the  invading  army ;  but  they  are  de«red  to 
remun  in  their  particular  proyinces,  where  they  will  be 
of  most  service  tothe  cause,  and  only  join  the  army  when 
they  can  do  it  with  safety,  and;  bring  the  friends  they  are 
now  seducing  with  them;  that  detachments  will  be  sent 
from,  the  advancing  army  ,to  facilitate  those,  j  unctions ;  but 
that  when  the  combined  Grerman  troops  should  approach 
Dear  to  Paris,  the.Erencb,  under  the  prince  de  Conde, 
were  to  be  left  behind  to  protect  the  convoys,  and  keep 
the  prowinces  in  obedience ;  while  the  Germans  blockad- 
ed Paris,  which  would  soon  be  obliged,  by  famine,  to  sur- 
render. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
were  to  be  conducted  to  the  plains  of  St  Denis,  where 
the  men  were  to  be  decimated  and  executed,  with  impar* 
tiality,  on  the  spot ;  the  most  distinguished  patriots  hav- 
ing been  previously  selected,  who  were  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel:  but  that  the  women  and  children  were  to  be 
spared,  except  forty  or  fifty  poissardes,  who  would  under^ 
go  the  same  death  as  the  patriots,  as  a  wamid|;  to  the  fair 
sex  not  to  take  any  part  in  future  revolutions. 

These  pretended  accounts  from  Germany  are  evident- 
ly, I  know  not  for  what  purpose,  fabricated  in  P«ris— 
they  fill  many  people  however  with  disquietude,  and  in« 
crease  the  general  alarm. 

One  o*eMe  nud-da^m 

While  I  was  writing,  the  cannon  were  fired,  and  the 
tocsin  soundef).  People  rushed  in  to  inform  us,—*  That 
the  Prussian  army  had  taken  Chalons,  and  was  in  full 
march  to  Paris ;  that  their  hussars  and  light  cavalry  swept 
every  thing  before  them,  and  were  already  within  ten 
leagues  of  the  gates  of  Paris.^  When  we  stated  the  im- 
probability of  this,  the  answer  Was,'-*  That  if  there  had 
been  the  least  doubt,,  the  municipality  would  not  ^lave 
ordered  the  cannon  of  alarm  to  be  fired,  npr  the  tocun  to 
^  sounded/ 


^  Wbat  is  become  of  Ludcne^^s  wtmy  f  they  Wolild  Hoi 
allow  hussars  to  pass  them.    The  nevs  attract  be  true  V 

<  Why  then  would  the  cannon  be  fired,  and  the  tocsin 
sounded  F 

This  ifiode  of  arguing  i  heard  on  all  sides  i  Imd'tw  no- 
body could  give  a  good  reiton  for  the  cannon  being  fired, 
and  the  tocsin  sounded,  it  was  concluded  that  the  PruB^ 
sians  werd  within  ten  leagues,  and  every  fresh  report  of  a 
cannouy  dr  toll  of  the  tociiri,  served  to  confirm  them  in 
th^t  belief. 

The  most  shocking  crimes  are  at  this  moment  perpe^ 
trating  at  the  prison  of  thcf  Abbaye,  hard  by  the  hotel  in 
which  I  now  write !— a  thing  unequalled  in  the  records  of 
wickedness ! 

The  mobr-4hey  call  them  the  people  here— but  they 
deserve  no  liame  by  which  any  thing  which  has  the  least 
relation  to  human  Uatnre  can  be  signified-^-a  set  of  mon- 
ster^ have  broken  into  ihe  Abbaye,  and  are  massacring  all 
tfre  prisoneft ! 

They  have  been  at  this  shUckkig  wUrk  during  aetend 
hours«->the  Abbaye  is  quite  full  of  prisoners ;  besides  those 
that  were  there  before,  great  numbers  hare  beeU  sent  rinoo 
the  10th  of  August ;  many  on  slight  suspicions :  many 
poor  priests  on  no  particular  accusation,  but  merely  be. 
CHuse  they  are  priests ;  many  citiaens,  as  I  have  been  as. 
anted,  have  been  arrested  of  late,  and  s^t  there,  from  Uie 
private  hatted  and  revenge  of  some  of  the  inditiduala  who 
at  present  belong  to  the  commune  de  Paris.  But  sup« 
pose  there  wAi  the  greatcfst  reiison  to  beKeve  them  all  gUiU 
ty,  which  it  is  iiiipossible  any  body  can,  thstt  would  form 
no  apology  for  this  violation  of  justice,  humanity,  and  pub- 
lic faith  !  A  prison  ought  %o  be  the  most  sacred  of  irll  a< 
lylnms :  there  is  more  reason  to  constd^f  the  violation  of 
|t  as  impiety,  and  the  height  pf  wickedness,  than  that  of 
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(life  efiurch  or  alfin^ ;  beeatife  hi  prisoh  all  who  are 
0f  crfanes,  ai^  detained  ttll  their  guilt  or  inifbcenee  eah  bift 
tried ;  thej  ilre,  during  this  interral,  undcfi*  (b^  safegtlcird 
of  govemmejit,  and  the  faith  of  the  6tat^.  On  the  preselift 
bocasion  ihere  is  mote  reason  than  usual  to  suppose  man^ 
nhiocetit  persons  ^ire  aniong  the  ptitohttn^  l^^ause  tb^jr 
have  been  arretted  in  hurrjr  and  confusion,  on  slight  suK 
inisesy  tad  often  it  is  probable,  from  prirate  batted.  Yet| 
shocking  to  tbilik  of !  ibty  ate  iriakingan  ondistinguish^ 
ed  mdssacre  of  all. 
Is  this  fte  work  of  a  furious  and  deluded  mob  f 
How  come  the  citieens  of  this  populous  metropolis  to 
remain  passive  spectators  of  so  dreadful  an  outrage  ? 

Is  it  possible  diat  this  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan 
oonterted  two  or  three  weeks  ago ;  that  those  arbitrary  ar- 
rets irefe  ordei^  with  this  vifew ;  fliat  false  rumours  of 
treasons,  ahd  intended  insurrections  and  massacres,  werft 
spread  to  exasperate  the  people ;  and  that,  taking  ^van-r 
ta^  of  the  fumOiirs  of  had  news  from  the  frontiers,  orders 
have  (jeen  issued  fbr  firing  the  cannon  and  sounding  th^ 
tocsin,  to  increase  the  alarm,  and  tetrifj  the  public  into 
ibBqui^sceUce :  while  a  band  of  chosen  ruflSitqs  were  hired 
to  Inassacre  those  WhOnb  hatred,  revenge^  or  fear  had  des» 
tiQed  to  destrufetiob,  but  whoi^  law  and  justice  cobld  not 
destroy? 

.    It  is  now  past  twelve  at  mid-night,  aqd  the  bloody  work 
fttia  go^s  on !  Almighty  God  ! 

The  same  horrid  scenes  #hich  beg$n  yesterday  after* 
tioon,  are  still  cofittnuing  at  the  Abbaye ;  are  extended  to 
the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  la  Conciergerie,  la  Chatelet,  to  all 
tbe  prisons  in  Paris,  and  even  the  Bicetr&>  which  is  si 
le^e  out  of  towti. 

One  continued  carnage  goes  on  at  them  all.  The  peo* 
pie  are  told  the  foUoi^ing  tale.-^ 

^  That  there  was  a  horrid  plot,  a  combination  between 
tbft  duke  of  Brunswick  9Dd  certain  traitors  in  Paris ;  that 


ju(  8oon  as  all  the  new  levies  were  oDmpleted,  and  all  the 
laen  intended  for  the  frontiers  had  marched  out  of  Faiis, 
then  those  same  traitors,  who  have  been  long  concealed  uiw 
der  the  mask  of  patriotism,  were  to  take  the  command  of 
a  large  body  of  men,  now  dispersed  over  the  capital  and 
its  environs,  who  have  been  long  in  the  pay  of  the  court, 
although  they  also  are  concealed ;  that  those  amewUd  lead- 
ers, at  the  head  of  their  eanceaUd  troops,  were  to  throw 
open  the  prisons,  and  to  arm  the  prisoners;  then  to  go  to 
the  Temple,  set  the  royal  family  free,  and  proclum  the 
king ;  to  condemn  to  death  all  the  patriots  who  remain  in 
Paris,  and  most  of  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who 
have  marched  out  of  it  against  the  enemies  of  their  oocui«* 
try.' 

This  is  the  ridiculous  tale  which  is  circulated  among  the 
people,  to  justify  the*murders  perpetrating  in  the  prisons, 
io  stimulate  the  populace  to  assist  in  them,  or  terrify  them 
from  opposition. 

The  strong  impression  made  by  the  duke  of  Bnins*- 
wick^s  manifesto,  with  the  other  causes  of  alarm,  make  the 
tale  credited,  and  the  massacre  tolerated. 

I  was  this  very  day  told,  that  <  it  is  natural  for  men  to 
secure  their  wives  and  children  when  they  are  going  to  be 
separated  from  them,  and  to  use  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preventing  their  being  exposed  to  the  daggers  of  assaa* 
sins,' 

An  acquaintance  informed  me,  that  as  he  passed  by  the 
Abbaye,  he  had  seen  some  prisoners  killed,  by  being  first 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  then  thrust  through  with  pikes  ; 
and  afterwards,  that  he  saw  several  bodies  dragged  out 
and  laid  on  a  waggon.  We  were  near  the  Abbaye  whea 
he  gave  me  this  account ;  and  he  added,  that  if  1  had  any 
inclination,  I  might  go  there  with  safety.  I  entered  wiOi 
him  int^the  street,  and  saw  about  two  hundred  people 
standing  as  spectators  before  the  gate  of  the  Abbaye ;  but 
as  I  drew  nearer,  I  became  so  much  affected  with  the  idea 
of  what  was  transacting,  that  I  turned  out  of  the  street, 
vith  many  others  who  seemed  equally  filled  with  horror. 
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But  mky  then  is  it  not  rensted  ?  Where  is  the  minister 
of  justice  ?  Why  is  not  the  commander  of  the  national 
guards  cnrdered  to  march  with  an  armed  force  to  the  pii- 
sons  ?  Why  are  those  murderers  allowed  to  continue  with 
as  little  ince^ption  from  the  spectators,  as  the  legal  exe- 
cutidii^  who  pexforms  his  office  on  a  criminal  condemned 
in  the  most  regular  manner  ? 

A  prodigious  slaughter  has  also  been  made  of  the  pri- 
soners confined  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Force :  one  who  gav^ 
me  a  shocking  detail  of  this  in  the  street^  added,  that  the 
people,  however,  had  mixed  justice  with  their  vengeance^ 
for  all  the  prisoners  for  debt  and  slight  crimes,  had  either 
been  previously  separated  from  the  rest,  or  spared  by  the 
peq>le :  and  none  but  well-known  criminals  and  traitors 
bed  suffered*  l^he  valet  de  place  who  was  with  me,  and 
lisCieiied  to  our  conversation,  here  put  in  his  word. — Je  vous 
Tai  him  dit,  monsieur,  le  peuple  est  juste.*  At  that  in. 
stsnt  I  saw  a  crowd  at  a  distance ;  I  was  told  that  they 
were  purrying  tbf:  h^  of  the  princess.  Lamballe  on  a 
pike,  and  were  dragging  her  body  through  the  streets  I 

I  t|irned  from  this  very  shocking  sight,  and  went  direct* 
ly  to  call  OD  M.  Fran9ais,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  na» 
tkmal  assembly,  with  whom  J  am  acquainted,  I  found 
him  greatly  concerned  on  account  of  the  inhuman  and 
disgi^ful  scenes  that  were  acting.  I  told  him  we  had 
already  obtained  pasqports  from  the  section  des  quatres 
nations ;  but  I  understood  that  still  we  were  in  danger  of 
being  stopt  at  the  barrier.  I  informed  him  also,  that  I 
bad  written  to  M.  le  Brun,  the  minister,  on  the  subject, 
butwishedM.  Fran9ais  to  speak  to  him  for  an  order, 
which  might  preclude  any  obs^tacle  we  might  otherwise 
meet  with  at  the  barrier  or  the  towns  through  which  we 
weie  to  pass.  M.  Fnin(ais  promised  to  speak  to  the  mi* 
nister  accordingly.  %^. . 

In  the  evening  I  conv49rsed  with  several  who  were  at 
the  Hotel  de  la  Force  when  madame  de  Lamballe  was 

*  I  tpid  ^0U|  »ir,  that  the  people  are  always  juit. 
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IDurdcted*  •  This  tinfortiitwle  kdy  was  ih  kd  ^Amm 
ibe  was  smninoBcd  to  appear  before  a  kiad  of  tribndal 
within  tfafe  court  of  die  prisoft,  which  th^y  sajr  wa^  caob 
stituled  by  the  people  to  ^  the  pnsoners* 

The  person  who  airried  her  the  meBs^e^  hefwerer^  loU 
her  that  it  was  intended  to  remove  her  to  the  AbtMye* 
She  said,  since  she  must  be  kept  in  prieon^  ahtf  was  as  wail 
pleased  with  that  she  wasin^asanother;  and  beings  little 
indisposed,  wished  to  remain  in  bed 

She  was  then  told  that  she  mdst  get  op  c^rettly.  So  ap^ 
peitf  before  the  tribnnd.    6he  begged  af  those  wh» 
brought  this  second  message,  who  were  two  men  in  the 
imiform  of  the  naftodid  guards,  to  retire  till  she  was  diasa* 
ed,  and  she  would  atteild  tb^m*    They  did  ScH-^-and  wkh« 
ID  a  few  minutes  she  was  by  them  conducted  b^ore  those 
jiretended  judges ;  it  is  Md  they  "Wished  to  dratwfrom  her 
some  matter  of  accusation  against  the  queen.    In  this 
they  were  disappointed ;  but  ai  there  was  no  pndMM 
«iharge  against  herself,  she  was  ordered  to  be  tetaored,  aS 
is  asserted  by  some,  without  any  intention,  6n  the  part  of 
these  judges,  that  she  should  he  tnurdered  3  what  is  certein 
is,  that  if  they  did  not  actually  gire  the  signal  of  d^Mlj 
they  took  no  measure  to  sate  her ;  for,  as  she  was  dta# 
ducted  out  of  the  prison,  stsggering  with  horror  at  the 
sight  of  the  Tictims  which  had  been  sacriSeed,  she  wae 
struck  on  the  head  by  the  blndgeon  of  otie  assassin,  and 
her  head  separated  from  her  body  by  the  sabre  of  another. 
The  body  then  was  dragged^  by  some  of  the  #retdies  #ho 
flocked  around,  into  an  adjoiliing  coint,  where  after  a 
series  of  indignities,  of  a  natiM  not  to  be  related,  it  waa 
trailed  by  the  mob  through  the  stfieets.    The  head^  being 
fixed  on  a  pike,  was  carried  to  the  Temple,  for  the  expresa 
purpose  of  shocking  the  royal  fatnily,  and  the  queetf  in 
particular,  with  a  sight  so  dreadfully  agoniying.-^A  new 
dictionary  is  needed  to  fui^isb  words  expressive  of  such 
wnheard-of  wickedness ! 

But  this  last  was  a  refinement  which  cannot  bek>ng  to 
the  impetuous  barbarity  of  a  mob;  it  muH  hav^been 


mfgmui  bjiiwm  wbo  luure  ttudiedl  crueUy  4ft  H  adience^ 
Ittd  are  npquaiote^  With  the  uioet  ai^iue  sources  of  «n« 

TikMe  who  had  the  gpwrd  of  the  royal  family  irore  a^ 
fiiBt  afrai4  of  yio^DOS  being  i^^epded  iigainst  tbeo^  The 
oooiaiissariei  from  ^  municipality  met  the  multitude^ 
fcftraagMed  nd  triad  every  meaos  to  prevent  theif  sintering 
tbe  court  of  the  Temple— fKiintiag  to  the  national  ribboa 
cf  three  coldtirs,  which  was  drawn  across  the  g^ ;  the/ 
isid  it  was  hoped  that  pfitriots,  such  as  (hey,  wou)d  respect 
Aat  patriotic  barrier. 

Tkey  rend  to  theyi  the  fdiowing  Uiscription  whicip  it 


CitoyenSf  vous  qui  i  une  juste  vengeance  save^  allier 
Pamour  de  Tordre^  respectez  cette  barriere,  Elle  est  pi^f 
«8ssair«  ^  notre  surveillance  et  k  notre  reqpops^bilipS,* 

Tbe  directions  under  which  those  wretches  «6ted,  did 
not  extend  to  the  murder  of  the  royal  fapiily^  etherwisA 
it  is  pot  probable  they  would  have  been  restrwined  either 
by  the  patriotic  ribbon,  or  their  love  of  order* 

Otm  pf  them  s^idy  that  no  violence  was  intended  against 
the  prisoperp  in  tbe  Temple»  but  insisted  tl^at  a  few  should 
fas  sdmitt^  into  the  court,  to  make  a  procession  with  tbes 
bead  befiMPe  their  windows,  *  that  those  who  had  conspir- 
ed  te  betray  Hbe  country,  might  behold  the  fatal  ter* 
mioation  of  their  plots.* 

The  officers  yielded  to  this  inhuman  proposal— two  of 
them  evc9  went  and  advertised  the  royal  family.  The  head 
wss  carried  around  the  court,  and  immediately  before  the 
queen^s  window. 

I  understand  she  instantly  fainted,  and  that  the  princesa 
Elissbeth  is  also  extremely  ilL 

The  friendship  which  subsisted  between  her  majesty 
sod  the  princess  de  Lamballe  was  well  known :  this  very 
friendship  had  prompted  that  unfortunate  lady,  after  shea 
herself  was  in  safety,  to  return  to  Fr^npe,  and  to  the 

*  Cititcnt,  you  who  to  i  juft  vongctnoe  join  a  lort  of  order,  rtfpect 
tUtteifier.    It  it  ncoMMiy  for  our  joMtacaUoo. 
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queeri,  whose  disagreeable  situation  requited  the  oonsola^ 
tion  of  a  friend^s  company.  This  generous  friendship 
seems  to  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  Madame  de  Lam* 
balle's  murder ;  for  Madame  de  Tourzelle,  her  dtfugfatery 
and  other  ladies  who  were  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  were 
spared.  The  degree  of  rancour  which  those  wretches  dis* 
play  against  the  queen,  is  as  violent  as  it  is  unaccounta^ 
ble.  After  murdering  her  friend,  merely  because  she  was 
« her  friend,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  letting  her  know 
that  the  afflicting  event  had  taken  place,  but  must  ako 
.  wring  her  heart  with  the  most  cruel  of  all  spectacles  ! 

From  the  Temple,  Madame  de  Lamballe^s  head  was 
carried  to  the  Palais  Royal,  so  as  to  be  recognised  by 
those  within*  I  have  since  conversed  with  some  persons 
who  were  there  at  the  time. 

Although  the  princess  Lamballe  was  a  near  connectimi 
of  the  proprietor  of  this  palace,  I  do  not  understand  that 
the  shock  which  the  sight  occasioned  endangers  bis  health. 

The  news  of  those  massacres  having  been  carried  to 
the  Bicetre,  where  there  are  a  great  number  of  wretched 
people  confined,  they  prepared  to  make  resistance ;  and  I 
understand  that  several  pieces  of  cannon  are  to  be  carried 
there,  to  make  sure  of  slaughtering  them  with  safety  to 
the  assassins.  The  accounts  are  so  various  and  contrar- 
dictory,  that  nothing  with  regard  to  the  number  killed, 
and  many  other  particulars,  can  be  depended  upon.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  be  informed  hereafter  in  many  circum* 
stances,  of  which  I  have  but  vague  and  uncertain  notions 

at  present 

Scenes  have  been  acted  since  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution,  particularly  on  the  10th  of  August^ 
and  those  still  more  horrid  now  performing,  which  are  of 
a  nature  to  make  the  warmest  lover  of  liberty  reflect  very 
long,  and  weigh  every  circumstance,  before  he  engages  in 
a  scheme  of  oversetting  or  altering  the  established  govern- 
ment of  any  country  where  law  and  order  have  a  conn- 
derable,  though  an  imperfect,  influence. 

This  reflection  does  not  apply  to  those  happy  political 
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(Mttittttknis  which  indude  within  them  th€f  salfe,  regular, 
and  legal  means  of  redressing  such  abuses  and  inoonvenien-' 
ces  as  an  alteration  of  ctrcumstAnees  must  produce  in  the 
tery  best  system  of  government.  The  great  advantage  of  a 
constitution  thus  admirably  CDntrived,  is,  that  it  possesses 
sQch  salutary  means  of  redress.  Those  remedies,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  applied  wantonly,  or  When  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  remedy^-but  if  we  are  told  they  are  ne- 
ver to  be  applied  at  all,  then  I  confess  I  can  see  nothing 
Yery  admirable  in  having  such  resources  as  part  of  the 
constitution — ^the  machine  of  government  would  have 
been  mcNre  simple  by  leaving  them  out. 

When  the  means  proposed  is  insurreetionf  the  case  is 
different;  and  independent  of  personal  considerations, 
erery  benevolent  man  will  deliberate  with  much  attention 
before  be  adopta  measures  which  involve  the  happiness 
and  miaery  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen. 

In  auch  an  abominable  system  of  oppression  as  the 
French  laboured  under  before  the  revolution,  where  one 
large  east  of  men  were  exempted  from  taxation,  and,  with" 
oaibttng  themselves  free,  practised  various  methods  of 
oppressing  their  more  enslaved  fellow-subjects — where 
another  class  possessed  a  prodigious  proportion  of  the 
whole  lands  of  the  country,  so  unfairly  divided  that,  in 
general,  those  who  seldom  performed  any  function  of 
their  profession,  were  rewarded  with  an  exorbitant  share, 
while  those  who  diligently  executed  all  its  duties  were  in  a 
state  of  abject  poverty — where  the  will  of  one  man  could 
oontroul  the  course  of  law,  and  his  mandate  tear  any  citi- 
len  from  the  arms  of  his  family,  and  throw  him  into  a 
dungeon  for  years,  or  for  life. 

In  a  country  where  such  a  system  of  government  pre- 
vails, insurrection,  being  the  sole  means  of  redress,  is  not 
only  justifiable,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  man- 
kind and  of  his  country,  as  soon  as  any  occasion  presents 
itself  which  promises  success. 

The  necessity  of  a  total  change  of  government  in  France 
will  be  acknowledged  ;  and  the  revolution  that  was  begun 
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In  th9  ytar  178|l^  will  h^  a^fqv^  0^  |>/  niwy,  wlio 
cpndemp  the  tnuwactions  of  the  20tli  of  ^ifpe,  aod  the  lOdi 
of  JLugust  lastt  ^  unjust  aod  ipexpediep^, 

To  pDur  «  mob  into  die  kiog^«  palace,  oif  purpoae  to 
terrify  bim  from  exereisiog  a  negaliya  wbicb  tb^  o^nati- 
tution  had  given  bira^  and  left  entirely  to  bi9  own  diami^ 
tioPy  wa$  assuredly  inost  unjustifiable ;  and  to  slwg^Ur 
his  guards,  suspend  bis  authority,  aqd  imprisam  him  and 
bis  whole  family,  because  the  gM^nis  opposed  a  seeped 
irruptbn  of  the  mob  into  the  palace,  I  fancy  will  bardly 
be  approved  by  any  impartial  man,  or  justified  by  ajl  tbe 
treachery  which  the  papers  found  in  hi$  cabins  on  the 
10th  of  August  will  disclose, 

Lewis  XVI  was  never  considered  as  an  uopHaoipled 

v^     man,  or  a  man  of  inordinate  ambition*    I  .eaaiiot  help 

thinking  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  constitutioo,  ami, 

as  he  is  a  man  of  piety,  wopld  never  haxre  thought  of 

breaking  bis  oaths  by  undermining  it 

But  those  men,  whoever  they  are,  who  instigated  the 
massacres,  have  fixed  indelible  stains  on  their  country, 
and  in  all  probability  have  involved  it  in  lasting  diaoider 
and  misery. 

The  means  they  have  employed  to  strike  terror,  to  at. 
tian  power,  and  by  which  they  expect  to  keep  it,  is  the 
populace ;  but  this  is  an  engine  which  often  turns  againat 
those  who  undertake  to  direct  it,  and  wbiph  neither  they 
nor  any  others  csn  always  oontrouL  As  well  may  they  aay 
tp  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  Thus  far  sbalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther. — And  should  these  bloody  instigators  go  no  ftuw 
tber,  gracious  heaven  !  what  dreadful  lengths  have  they 
not  already  gone !  what  advantage  in  point  of  government 
can  France  expect,  what  revolution  is  not  dearly  bought 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  stain,  of  the  unpnicedented 
horrors  oi  last  night,  and  this  infamous  8d  of  Septem-i 
ber? 

Wc  were  infonned  this  morning,  that  the  barriers  were 
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itili  shuty  and  nobody  allowed  to  leave  Paris  t  however, 
havbg  received  a  letter  from  M.  le  BroD|  bestdei  iher 
pti^rts  from  our  section,  we  resolved  to  atteiiipt  it. 
Tiro  persons  belonging  to  our  section,  one  ht  them  in  the 
national  umform,  accompanied  us.  We  were  allowed  to 
ps*  without  difficulty,  though  our  passports  were  exa^ 
mined  at  different  places  before  we  arrived  here. 

Our  intention  was  to  have  proceeded  this  day  to  Cler» 
mont;  but  being  informed  that  a  large  body  of  Bretons^ 
who  are  marching  to  join  the  armies  on  the  frontiers,  are 
to  pass  this  night  at  'Clermont,  we  think  it  expedient  to 
remain  where  we  are. 

A  party  of  national  guards,  detached  by  orders  of  the 
eommnne  de  Paris,  have  been  here ;  they  only  left  Chan-  r  f\       rr* 
tilly  this  morning:  they  carried  with  them,  in  waggons,  ^^^''"•"^  ^f 
a  vast  quantity  of  stuff  proper  for  soldiers  tents  which  was  y 

at  this  place.  A  party  that  was  here  sometime  ago,  but 
iioce  the  10th  of  August,  carried  away  all  the  horses  of 
every  kind  which  remained  in  the  stables,  also  a  statue  of 
Lewis  XLV  that  was  within  the  castle^  They  also  over- 
set and  broke  in  pieces  the  fine  figures  which  ornamented 
the  front  of  the  magnificent  stables :  they  treated  in  the 
eanie  manner  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  Montmo* 
rency,  constable  of  Prance  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  The 
materials  of  those,  being  metal,  were  carried  by  the  same 
party  in  wagons  to  Paris.  They  had  the  brutality,  be-* 
fore  they  set  out,  to  knock  off  the  head  of  the  beautiful 
pedestrian  statue  of  the  great  Conde,  which  stood  in  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  castle.  It  is  probable  that  those 
patriots  were  not  enough  versed  in  the  history  of  their 
country  to  know  that  he  had  at  one  period  of  his  life  car<* 
ried  arms  against  hb  king ;  otherwise  their  hatred  of  the 
original,  as  a  Bourbon,  being  qualified  by  their  venera 
tioo  for  him  as  a  rebel,  might  have  saved  the  head  of  the 
statue — ^Had  their  historical  knowledge  extended  a  little 
farther  back,  they  might  have  had  more  sympathy  for  the 
old  constable  also ;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  so  very  il- 
literate that  he  could  not  read^Braatome  says,  that  he 
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always  signed  inth  a  mark ;  and  Heniy  IV  used  t6  wAj^ 
<  Avec  mon  ooDn6tabIe  qui  ne  saitiias  lire^  et  moD  ehaJB- 
oelier  que  ne  sait  pas  le  Latin,  il  n^est  rien  que  je  n^entre- 
prenne  avec  suoces.*  * 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  the  mutilated  statue  of  Caadi 
without  a  sentiment  of  indignation  against  men  who  oould 
manifest  their  rage  in  this  despicable  manner  against  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  their  oountrj  ever 
produced* 

The  superior  genius  of  Cond&  i^qpeared  in  irr^^ilar 
flashes  in  his  early  youth,  shone  in  full  lustre  in  the  fields 
of  war  during  his  maturer  years,  and  threw  a  long  beam 
of  milder  light  on  his  old  age.  When  retired  from  the 
busde  of  the  world,  he  cultivated  the  conversation  of  men 
of  letters ;  and,  by  his  own  taste,  assbted  by  that  of  the 
first  artists,  he  rendered  Chantilly  at  once  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  most  delightful  place  in  France. 

The  following  verses  were  inscribed  beneath  the  statue 
of  Condc.— 

QiMm  inod6  paUebant,  fbgitifii  fluetlbas  «iaac% 
Terribllem  bello,  nunc  doeu  otia  prinoept 
Ptdt  anumtt  l«tM  dat  hortI<  ludere  fontea. 

I  said  to  the  man  who  shewed  us  the  apartments  of  the 
castle,  that  I  had  never  seen  Chantilly  dans  un  si  triste 
^tat.-f-  Aussi,  monsieur,  answered  he  with  a  sigh,  nVt-il 
jamais  ^te  si  triste.  I 

Although  an  Englishman  has  lately  established  an  inn 
near  this,  we  have  stopped  and  shall  sleep  at  the  French 
one,  close  by  the  castle.  The  people  here  being  mostly 
old  servants  of  the  prince,  melancholy  is  evidenUy  mark- 
ed on  all  their  faces ;  on  hinting  at  the  sad  scenes  which 
have  taken  place  at  Paris,  they  throw  up  their  eyes,  shake 
their  heads,  and  hold  their  tongues. 

Whether  those  dreadful  scenes  are  to  be  imputed  to  the 

*  With  my  conataUt  who  eannot  raadt  and  mj  chancellor  who  doca 
not  understand  Latin,  thera  ia  nothing  which  I  do  nol  undertake  with 


t  In  M  aad  a  state. 

i  Neither  was  it  ever  ao  aid. 


Und  fiiiy  of  a  multitude  driven  to  madneSB  by  dn  accu* 
mohtion  of  alarming  circumstances,  or  to  a  few  mercenary 
actors  hired  to  serve  the  vengeful  or  ambitious  views  of 
some  invisible  agents,  I  cannot  yet  determine ;  it  is  cer« 
tainly  difficult  to  imagine  how  six  or  seven  hundred  thou<- 
sand  people  should  permit  two  or  three  hundred  assas* 
fflDS  to  commit  such  acts  of  atrocity  before  their  eyes,  un- 
less they  approved  of  what  they  saw.— ^Why  did  not  the 
national  assembly,  instead  of  sending  deputations  of  six 
IV  eight  of  their  number,  go  in  a  body  to  protect  the 
prisoners  ?— -They  never  can  do  a  more  important  duty, 
DOT  one  in  which  the  honour  of  their  country  is  more  con- 
cerned. Those  who  respected  the  national  ribbon,  would 
assuredly  have  respected  the  national  assembly ;  or,  if  the 
SfflasMnw  had  been  otherwise  disposed,  since  they  were 
but  two  or  three  hundred,  the  assembly  would  have  over- 
powered them^ 

This  proves  that  the  assembly  thought  that  it  was  not 
a  handful  of  ruffians,  but  a  large  body  of  the  people,  who 
were  engaged  in  this  horrid  work ;— but  even  in  that  case, 
it  may  be  asked  why  did  not  they  send  for  Santtrrt^  the 
commander  of  the  national  guards,  and  order  him  to 
mardi  with  all  the  men  under  his  command  to  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  prisons?    . 

I  was  told  this  morning  before  we  left  Paris,  that  M. 
Roland,  the  minister,  sent  repeated  messages  to  Santerre 
without  effect ;  how  he  will  account  for  this  I  know  not* 
As  for  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  the  assembly, 
they  were  certainly  under  the  influence  of  terror :  Bris- 
sot,  one  of  their  own  body,  had  been  accused,  and  his  pa- 
pers examined;  many  might  be  conscious  that,  in  the 
same  drcumstances,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
dear  themselves  so  completely  as  he  did,  for  Brissot  has 
long  been  thought  a  republican,  and  I  fancy  on  good 
grounds — his  writings  breathed  that  spirit  long  before  the 
10th  of  August.— -BrissoOs  accuser  was  no  less  a  man  than 
Robespierre ;  and  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  was 
that  of  being  bought  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick.    The 
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accusation  wag  sii{q)orted  by  mere  asiertipn  and  deeUuna* 
tion,  which  I  am  told  are  the  usual  proofs  ia  whidi 
'Robespierre  deals;  but  he  expected  that  Brissot  would 
have  been  assassinated— in  which  case  proofs  were  super- 
fluous.   Since  a  republican  like  Brissot  was  exposed  to 
such  danger,  it  was  natural  for  others,  particularly  all 
who  voted  on  thcL  7th  of  August  in  favour  of  La  Fajette, 
to  be  under  apprehensions,  which   probably  prevented 
their  exerting  themselves  with  all  the  vigour  they  wished 
in  defence  of  the  prisoners.    With  regard  to  the  eidsens 
of  Paris,  I  certunly  observed  nothing  like  a  disposition 
in  them  to  destroy  the  prispners ;  on  the  contrary,  where- 
ever  I  went,  I  found  people  lamenting  their  fate— but  at 
the  same  time  alarmed  with  the  aecounts  from  the  front* 
iers,  with  the  firing  of  the  cannon  and  sounding  the 
tocsin,  and,  above  all,  terrified  at  stories  of  ^nsjnracies, 
and  at  the  sight  of  the  band  of  assassins,  who,  follow- 
ed by  some  of  the  lowest  rabble^  went  from  prison  to 
prison. 

There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  the  na- 
tional assembly  have  not  deliberated  in  perfect  security 
and  freedom  since  the  10th  of  August,  and  that  the  una* 
nimity  which  has  appeared  on  some  important  oecasicms 
since  is  produced  by  fear  more  than  conviction. 

I  myself  am  a  witness,  that  the  same  men  who  were 
diametrically  opposite  in  sentiments  on  the  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  of  August,  seemed  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  for 
some  time  after  the  10th. 

Although  the  court  certainly  had  a  majority  of  the  as- 
sembly with  them  on  my  first  arrival,  yet  even  then  the 
majority  was  exposed  to  the  rudest  insults  from  the  peo- 
pie  for  declaring  their  sentiments.  On  the  8th,  when  Af  • 
Vaublanc,  after  a  very  excellent  speech,  proposed  the  pre- 
vious question  to  the  decree  of  accusation  against  M.  La 
Fayette,  he  was  hooted  and  exclaimed  agiunst  by  the  au- 
dience in  the  gallery,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  nar- 
rowly escaped  assassination  when  he  returned  from  the 
assembly  home. 
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However  determined  and  feerless  some  iodiTidaals  a* 
iDODg  ihem  were,  the  generality  cannot  be  supposed 'to 
have  delivered  or  spoken  their  sentiments  with  freedom 
afterwards,  especially  as  their  own  colleagues,  who  form- 
ed the  minority,  seemed  very  well  pleased  when  they  were 
thus  insulted. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  notwith- 
stsnding  the  ill-humour  and  seditious  expressions  of  a  few 
fliembers,  yet,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  when  the  king 
snd  royal  family  came  to  the  assembly,  they  were  receiv- 
ed in  a  respectful  manner ;  at  that  time  it  was  not  known 
how  the  contest  expected  at  the  Tuilleries  was  to  termi- 
nate ;  and  if,  by  an  extraordinary  accident,  it  had  ended 
io  favour  of  those  who  defended  the  palace,  then  the  re- 
spect for  the  king  would  have  been  continued,  and  pro- 
faably  increased.  What  is  most  certain  is,  that  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  the  Swiss  fled,  tken  all  appearance  of 
respect  for  the  royal  family  ceased,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly itemed  to  rejoice  at  the  victory.— -The  oath  of  egalite 
was  no  sooner  proposed,  than  all  the  members  started  up 
ss  if  they  had  been  moved  with  one  spring,  and  took  it.-^ 
No  German  regiment,  however  severely  exercised  by  the 
cane,  however  expert  in  military  jerk,  could  have  made  a 
more  instantaneous  and  uniform  movement. 

The  suspension  of  the  king^s  authority  was  decreed 
with  more  deliberation,  but  equal  unanimity ;  yet  not  till 
after  it-was  known  that  the  Swiss  and  all  the  defenders  of 
the  castle  were  massacred  or  fled.  The  populace,  of  them- 
selves, or,  what  is  more  probable,  by  the  direction  of  those 
who,  without  appearing,  have  directed  the  principal  move- 
ments of  the  revolt,  began,  on  the  11th  of  August,  to 
overset  and  break  in  pieces  the  statues  of  the  kings  which- 
adorned  the  public  places  of  Paris;  and  lAen,  but  not  be- 
fore, the  national  assembly  decreed  that  those  statues  and 
every  symbol  of  royalty  should  be  destroyed. 

Every  transaction  and  decree  of  the  national  assembly, 
I  strongly  suspect,  has  been  in  some  measure  influenced 
by  that  general  poundl  which  was  elected  by  the  sections 
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4m  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August  while  the  tocain  was 
sounding,  a  deputation  from  which,  immediately  after  the 
acdon  of  the  10th,  appeared  at  the  bar ;  declared  that 
thej  oonadered  themselves  as  accountable  to  the  primary 
assemblies  of  the  French  nation  only ;  bullied  the  nation- 
al assembly  into  whatever  they  proposed,  and  have  by 
their  agents  kept  it  under  terror  ever  since.  This  coun- 
cil, of  their  own  authority,  ordered  the  barriers  to  be  shut, 
issued  mandates  for  arresting  a  prodi|pous  number  of  citi- 
zens, and  filled  the  prisons  with  those  victims  who  began 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  8d  of  this  month,  and  of  whom, 
Jhow  painful  the  thought  I  the  slaughter  perhaps  still  con- 
tinues. 

The  popular  Bobespierre,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  and  it  is  thought  will  be  one  of  the 
very  first  elected  for  the  convention,  belongs  also  to  this 
general  council  of  the  commune  de  Paris. 

As  he  has  been  codsidered  as  the  leading  member  of  the 
Jacobin  society,  and  is  distinguished  by  his  great  popular- 
ity, it  surprised  many  when  he  offered  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  council,  and  it  impressed  an  idea  that 
this  body  intended  to  assume  the  exercise  of  movp  imporU 
ant  functions  than  ever. 

But  he  was  not  heard  of  on  the  10th  of  August,  nor  did 
be  present  himself  to  the  commune  till  two  or  three  days 
after ;— for  although  he  is  a  patriot  of  the  first  eminence, 
and  a  most  undaunted  haranguer  and  disputant  in  popu- 
lar assemblies ;  yet  he  is  thought  rather  to  be  inclined  to 
shun  such  contests  as  that  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
square  of  the  Carousel  on  the  10th  of  August. 

In  person  Bobespierre  is  certainly  not  an  Ajax,  although 
.he  is  thought  to  agree  with  that  hero  in  one  sentiment—* 

TaUin  6tt  Setii  igltur  oonteiidcre  verbift 
Qiuun  pugnan  manu. 

Few  men  however  can  look  fiercer  than  Robespierre.;  in 
countenance  he  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  cat-tiger. 

Marat  is  likewise  a  very  active  member  of  the  general 
council  of  the  communcr-This  Marat  is  said  to  love  car- 
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sage  fike  a  vulture;  and  to  delight  in  hunum  lacrifices  like 
Moloch  god  of  the 
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We  left  Cfaanttlly  early  this  morning,  and  breakfasted 
at  Clermont.  The  Bretons,  whom  we  heard  of,  were  still 
at  that  place ;  about  four  thousand  men  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Brittany  have  passed  through  Clermont  within 
tbb  week ;  they  march  in  detachments.  The  party  we 
saw  consisted  of  600,  and  are  to  leave  Clermont  to-mor- 
row*—They  are  stout  young  men,  in  high  spirits,  zeal- 
ous for  the  service,  but  without  arms,  and  undisciplined. 

To  think  of  opposing  those  raw  youths  to  the  veteran 
troops  of  Austria  or  Prussia,  is  sending  them  to  certain 
slaogfater:-— they  themselves,  however,  have  no  ideas  of 
that  nature,  and  are  only  impatient  for  their  arms,  and  to 
see  the  enemy.  The  gaiety  of  those  thoughtless  young 
men  made  me  melancholy ;  1  could  not  help  considering 
them  as  victims  doomed  to  inevitable  destruction.— Before 
we  left  Clermont,  however,  I  heard  something  which  tend* 
ed  to  abate  the  interest  I  took  in  them. 

Yesterday  a  man  who  sells  fish  at  Clermont,  had  a  dis-  ^ 
pute  with  some  of  the  Bretons ;  he  was  imprudent  enough  i 
to  provoke  them  by  abusive  language,  which  included  the 
whole  detachment:  they  threatened  to  put  the  man  to 
death— for  death  is  the  only  punishment  in  the  penal  code 
of  a  Freneb  mob  for  all  sort  of  offences— an  English  mob 
seldom  go  beyond  ducking.  They  were  proceeding  to  ex- 
ecute the  sentence  already  pronounced :  one  of  the  magis- 
trates stepped  in,  crying,  '  Arretez,  messieurs,  s'il  vous 
pkit^-que  diable  on  ne  tue  pas  un  fiomme  comme  9a  !'  * 
He  promised  that  the  Bretons  should  have  justice  done 
them,  and  they  consented  that  the  man  who  had  insulted 
them  should  be  carried  to  the  town-guard,  till  the  offence 
should  be  legally  examined  and  redressed.     The  officer  of 

*  Hold,  gentlemen,  if  70a  please— b  man  is  not  to  be  put  to  death  wjth 
so  little  ceremony. 
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the  guard,  eidier  throagh  mgHgenoe  t>r  darigtt,  iffl<MraA 
the  prisoner  to  escape.  The  Bietona  were  so  enraged  at 
this  that  they  threatened  the  life  of  the  officer,  who  imme* 
diately  abaoonded.  Not  being  able  to  wreak  their -ven- 
geance on  him,  they  talked  of .  setting  fire  to  the  town,  if 
either  the  prisoner  or  the  officer  of  the  town-guard  waa 
not  found  and  punished.  Twenty  men  were  detached  on 
horseback,  by  the  magistrates,  all  over  the  country  in  search 
of  the  fish-monger — he  was  found  at  ten  leagues  distance 
from  Clermont ,  and  brought  back  prisoner ;  his  guard 
imagining,  that,  at  the  utmost,*  he  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  small  fine,  and  make  an  apology  to  those  he  had  of* 
fended :  a  party  of  the  Bretons  forced  the  guard  as  they 
.entered  Clermont,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  the  priscmer. 

Having  some  conversation,  as  we  passed  on  our  way 
to  Paris,  with  a  citizen  of  Clermont,  and  meedng  the 
same  person  standing  before  the  inn  this  day,  I  renewed 
iny  acquaintance  with  him,  and  he  gave  me  the  foregoing 
account    Several  other  dtiaens  stood  by  while  he  made 
the  recapitulation— C'est  affreux  !  said  one-— C^est  horri- 
ble! said  another-— C'est  saos  contredit  un  honune  de 
pnoins !  *  said  a  third,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
The  whole  transaction,  however,  is  very  shocking ! 
How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?    Had  the  same  thing 
hi^pened  at  Paris,  it  would  have  been  said,  the  Parisians 
have  been  accustomed  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  are  become 
sanguinary.— But  here  is  a  wanton  murder,  committed 
by  a  set  of  peasants  who  inhabit  the  country  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  wickedness  of  large  cities.    Power,  unli. 
mited  power,  is  sufficient  to  pervert  the  .best  disposi- 
tion.—These  peasants  perceive,  that  they  are  under  little 
or  no  controul ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  through 
which  they  pass,  fear  them^  and  that  they  can  give  vent 
to  their  passions  with  impunity.     In  short,  they  are  in 
possession  of  power;  and  therefore,  like  others  in  the 

*  It  if  frigbtful  !  said  one— It  iithocUog!  nidaaotticr<*-It  If  undoubt- 
edly ope  man  leH  in  the  world  !  said  a  third,  Ac. 
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Mne  atOAliDn,  they  indulge  every  incitement  of  caprice 
or  passicMiy  which  in  other  circumstances  they  would  have 
fioppressed.  No  man  who  wishes  to  continue  virtuousi 
woaM  accept  of  the  power  of  injuring  his  neighbours 
with  impunity,  were  it  offered  him.  No  government, 
which  values  the  general  happiness,  will  permit  the  least 
prif  iiege  of  this  kind  in  any  of  its  classes.  The  time  hat 
been  in  France,  when  a  prince  of  the  blood,  or  any  man 
of  high  rank,  couM  have  run  a  fisherman  through  thw 
body  for  abusive  language,  with  as  much  impunity  as 
those  Bretons  will  meet  with  for  the  murder  of  the  poor 
man  of  Clermont.  But  if  power  were  to  continue  in  the 
hands  of  peasants,  things  would  be  worse  than  ever ;  and; 
notwithstanding  all  the  injustice  and  oppressibn  of  the  ^ 
old  government,  France  would  be  a  loser  by  the  revolu« 
tioD. 

AwMUMtSefL  6. 

We  remained  this  day  at  Amiens :  I  walked  to  the 
cathedral,  which  is  a  building  of  great  antiquity,  and  ia 
equal  in  magnificence  to  any  in  France.  At  a  large  table, 
immediately  before  the  pulpit,  several  ofiicers  of  the  aiu-> 
nicipality  sat,  and  were  employed  in  inrolling  volunteers 
for  the  frontiers—^  man  went  up  to  the  pulpit,  and  read 
aknid  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  persons  who  had  sent  ^ 
patriotic  gifts  for  the  equipment  of  the  volunteers ;  an* 
nexed  to  the  name  was  the  sum  each  gave.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  genuine  public  spirit  that  prevails  at  pre- 
sent in  France,  this  manner  of  proclaiming  every  dona- 
tion, no  doubt,  is  necessary  to  awake  the  liberality  of 
many.  A  young  man  of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance 
ascending  the  pulpit  when  the  other  came  down.  In  a 
distinct  voice,  and  with  a  modest  air,  he  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing effisct*— *  I  am  one  of  a  company,  ready  to  march 
against  the  enemies  of  our  country ;  after  clothing  and 
arming  ourselves  at  our  own  expense,  we  also  offer  a  small 
pittance  in  money  towards  defraying  that  of  the  public ; 
all  we  can  afford  is  a  trifle ;  but  our  lives,  which  we  de# 
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vote  to  the  service  of  our  countiy,  will  be  eonndered  of 
more  importance.— Wfaea  I  spedLof  sacriBdngour  own 
lives,  I  am  instructed  by  my  companions  to  declare,  that 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  those  slaves 
who,  without  any  animosity  to  us,  are  obliged  by  thdr 
tyrants  to  march  against  France,  because  its  inhd>itants 
9xe  resolved  to  be  free.  Many  of  us  have  parents  and  re- 
lations who  depend  for  their  maintenance  on  our  indue* 
try ;  we  recommend  them  to  the  humanity  and  gratitude 
of  our  fellow-citizens.* 

He  descended  amidst  the  applause  of  the  audienoe ; 
and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  heard  in  other  eoon- 
tries,  as  well  as  in  France,  many  discourses  from  the  puU 
iHt  less  interesting  than  this. 

Amidst  the  disorders  and  sad  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  country  of  late,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad« 
mire  the  generous  spirit  which  glows  all  over  the  nation 
in  support  of  its  independency.  Before  I  left  Paris,  I 
heard  of  a  lady  who  had  offered  to  the  national  assembly* 
to  take  twelve  poor  children,  whose  parents  died  in  die* 
fence  of  their  country,  and  to  be  at  the  whole  expense  of 
educating  and  supporting  them  to  the  age  of  oxteen  I  I 
have  heard  of  many  similar  instances !  No  country  ever 
displayed  a  nobler  or  more  patriotic  enthuriasm  than  per^ 
▼ades  France  at  this  period,  and  which  gbws  with  in^ 
creasing  ardour  since  the  publication  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick^s  manifesto,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Prusnans 
into  the  country. — ^None  but  those  whose  minds  are  ob- 
scured by  prejudice,  or  perverted  by  selfishness,  will  re- 
fuse, this  justice  to  the  general  spirit  displayed  by  the 
French  in  defence  of  their  national  independence.  A  de? 
testation  of  the  excesses  committed  at  Paris,  and  against 
the  savage  demagogues,  who  sacrifice  the  honour  and 
tranquillity  of  their  country  to  ambition  and  revenge, 
not  only  is  compatible  with  an  admiration  of  this  spirit ; 
but  it  is  such  welUformed  minds  alone  as  possess  sufficient 
candour  and  sensibility  to  admire  the  one,  who  can  have 
^  due  horror  of  the  othen 
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What  have  tboee  citisenB,  flocking  from  every  province 
«f  this  extensive  kingdom,  spontaneottslj  undeigoing  oil 
the  fiitigaes,  and  exposing  themselves  to  all  the  dangers 
of  war»  in  defence  of  their  country ;  what  have  such  citi- 
sens  in  common  with  assassins  ?  Or  those  others,  whose 
sex,  or  age,  or  infirmities  confine  them  at  home,  but  who 
lavish  their  fortunes  in  .the  same  generous  cause— what 
have  tbey  in  common  with  persecutors,  vile  informers, 
and  fidse  accusers?  Superior  to  political  and  national 
prgudices,  a  generous  Englishman  will  discriminate  with 
CBttdour-— he  will  envy  freedom  to  no  nation;  he  will 
praise  that  public  spirit  in  another  people  which  warms 
his  own  breast,  and  which  he  admires  in  his  own  country-* 
men ;  he  will  not  rejoice  in  the  calamities  of  France,  and 
wish  so  many  millions  of  his  fellow-creatares  to  be  again 
farced  under  the  yoke  of  despotism,  merely  because 
France  has  formerly  been  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 

But  France  may  be  at  war  with  Great  Britain  again. 

If  that  should  happen,  France  will  then  be  the  enemy 
of  Great  Britain,  and  every  true  British  subject  will  be 
the  enemy  of  France,  and  do  all  in  his  sphere  to  subdue 
and  bring  her  to  reason. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  should  a  band  of  wicked  men 
acquire  undue  influence  with  the  peqple  of  France  by 
cealous  pretenrions  to  patriotism ;  or  should  the  expected 
national  assembly  itself,  through  folly,  ambition,  or  bar- 
barity, or  by  a  combination  of  all  the  three,  blast  the 
hopes  of  a  free  constitution,  and  ruin  the  happiness  of 
their  country,  still  the  cause  for  which  the  revolution  was 
undertaken  remains  the  best  in  which  men  can  engage ; 
the  folly,  ambition,  and  barbarity  of  individuals  may 
consign  their  own  names  to  the  execration  of  mankind, 
but  cannot  diminish  the  intrinsic  value  of  freedom. 

It  is,  liowever,  when  the  cause  of  liber^  is  in  danger 
of  being  dishonoured  by  8on|e  who  pretend  to  be  its  sup« 
porters,  that  those  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  blessings 
it  confers  will  avow  their  sentiments,  and  refuse  to  join 
the  undiscerning  herd,  who  turn  that  indignation,  which 
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is  doe  to  the  wretdiet  who  diigraoe  the  cause  offireedodit 
agunst  freedom  itself.  It  is  at  sack  dmes  that  their  al- 
lowed attachment  is  of  most  importance^  because  it  ia  then 
only  that»  in  a  free  country,  the  interested  votaries  of 
power  dare  to  preach  their  shiTish  doctrines 

There  was  no  need  to  inculcate  the  value  of  liberty, 
when  the  tyranny  of  Lewis  XIV  was  dragooning  his 
subjects  out  of  their  country,  or  shotting  them  up  in 
dungeons,  or  chuning  them  to  oars ;  the  example  of  such 
atrocious  deeds  rendered  precept  superfluous.  But  whca 
shocking  crimes  are  perpetrated  under  the  banners  of 
liberty,  by  the  tools  of  despotism,  it  is  then  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  purity  of  the  one  from  the  guilt  of  the  other. 

Before  I  left  Paris,  I  heard  a  person  who  was  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  recital  of  the  horrors  then  commit- 
ting, cry,—*'  D — n  liberty^  I  abhor  its  very  name  I  ^-^ 
The  indignation  was  just;  but  surely  it  was  ill  direcled. 

If  he  had  been  hearing  a  recital  of  the  cruelties  which 
have  been  exercised  on  various  occasions  under  the  pre- 
text of  seal  for  the  Christian  religion,  whose  essence  is 
mercy  and  good*will  to  man,  he  might  with  equal  justice 
and  dificiernment  have  said,— <  D— >n  the  Christian  re- 
ligion,  I  abhore  its  very  name !' 

No  dispassionate  man  will  deny  that  liberty  in  the  ab» 
stract  is  good ;  yet  it  becomes  a  blessing  in  society  only  as 
restrained  byjustlaws,  and  combined  withgovernment :  men 
of  the  best  characters,  who  are  equally  the  friends  of  liberty, 
will  differ  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  this  combination. 

From  the  effects  it  has  hitherto  produced,  few  will  ad- 
mire that  which  has  existed  in  France  since  the  10th  of 
August :  but  whatever  horror  w«  may  feel  at  the  crimes 
of  ambitious,  unprincipled  individuals,  the  candid  will  ap« 
prove  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  defence  of  their  national 
independency ;  and  the  benevolent  will  wish  that  it  may 
be  rewarded  with  the  blessing  of  a  free  and  well-regulated 
government. 

With  respect  to  those  with  whom  sentiments  of  general 
benevolence  have  little  effect,  it  may  be  useiul  to  remind 
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tbem,  that  the  ptosperity  of  England,  as  a  commercial 
countrj;  suffers  by  the  misery  of  France 

We  intended  to  have  left  Amiens  early  this  mornings 
and  ordered  post-horses  accordingly— the  postmaster  de« 
tained  us  by  pretending  he  had  no  postillion :  we  after* 
wards  found  that  he  had  furnished  horses  and  postillions 
to  others,  and  detained  us  under  frivolous  and  false  pro- 
texts.  The  only  reason  I  could  imagine  for  this  prefer* 
enoe  was,  that  instead  of  going  to  the  post-house  we  bad 
driven  to  another  inn»  Understanding  that  there  were 
two  commissaries  from  the  national  assembly  at  Amiens, 
we  made  a  complaint  to  them  of  tlie  postmaster : — they 
directly  ordered  a  corporal  and  four  of  the  national  guards 
to  bring  the  postmaster  before  them.  They  told  him  it 
was  bis  duty  to  have  postillions  ready  for  the  use  of  tra* 
veliers :  they  accused  him  of  serving  others  who  came  af- 
ter we  had  ordered  horses,  and  said,  it  was  his  duty  to  be 
impartial ;  but  if  favour  was  to  be  shewn,  it  ought  to  be 
to  strangers,  and  particulpfijly  to  the  English,  a  people  for 
whom  they  had  a  great  esteem,  and  whom  they  consider- 
ed as  their  friends*  Without  listening  to  the  man^s  ex- 
planations, they  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  if  he  did 
not  provide  us  with  horses  and  postillions  directly*  After 
abusing  and  threatening  the  man  a  great  deal,  one  of  the 
commissioners  said.  Eh  bien,  Tami,  you  will  provide  the 
gentlemen  with  what  they  want:  will  you  not?  The 
postmaster  said  he  would  do  his  best ;  on  which,  by  an 
instantaneous  transition  from  every  appearance  of  anger, 
assuming  a  conciliatory  countenance  and  accent,  he  filled 
a  tumbler  full  of  Burgundy  to  the  postmaster,  and  desir- 
ed him  to  drink  a  la  nation,  and  dismissed  him«--«-We  had 
the  postillions  and  horses  a  few  minutes  after. 

I  went  last  night  to  the  plajrhouse  at  Amiens.— -The 
house  is  commodious,  the  play  was  well  acted,  and  the  au- 
dience numerous ;  they  seemed  highly  pleased  with  their 
entertainment— I  am  astonished  at  the  mirth  and  gaiety 
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i^hich  the  French  display  at  all  public  places,  in  the  prcM 
sent  state  of  the  oounti^ :  had  I  come  into  Amiens  with* 
out  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
France  at  present  is,  I  should  not  have  had  the  least  bus* 
{Mcion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
street,  and  still  less  at  public  places,  that  they  were  threat- 
ened with  any  danger  or  calamity. 

A  little  before  we  left  Amiens,  accounts  were  received 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  within  a  few  leagues  of 
that  town  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection;— Three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  national  guards,  and  two  hundred  dra- 
goons, were  ordered  by  the  commissioners  to  march  against 
the  villagers,  who  it  was  understood  were  prepared  foe 
resistance.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  and  ready  to 
march  when  we  left  Amiens.  I  had  some  conversadon 
with  one  of  the  officers :  I  remarked,  that  they  were  going 
on  a  disagreeable  service.— -He  answered,  that  its  being 
disagreeable  did  not  proceed  from  the  danger,  because  he 
was  convinced  the  peasants  would  submit  as  soon  as  die 
troops  appeared— but  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  whole  party  to  be  sent  agunst  the  Prus- 
sians. 

It  was  so  late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  left  Amiens^ 
that  we  shall  pass  the  night  at  this  place :  we  were  a  good 
deal  retarded  on  the  road  by  a  coach  with  four  horses 
which  we  overtook,  but  were  not  allowed  to  pass.  By  the 
ordinance  respecting  posdng,  cabriolets  or  chaises  with 
three  horses  each  cannot  pass  a  coach  with  four :  this  ap- 
pears an  absurd  regulation :  on  my  speaking  of  it  at  the 
inn  here,  the  landlord  said,  that  it  was  ordained  undor  a 
severe  penalty,  and  therefore  strictly  adhered  to,  unless 
those  in  the  coach  desired  it  to  be  dispensed  with.  On 
this  a  genteeUooking  elderly  man  came  up,  and  assured 
me  that  he  did  not  know  of  our  being  retarded  by  his  car- 
riage, otherwise  he  should  certainly  have  denred  his  pos- 
tillion to  let  us  pass. 

This  gendeman  remains  all  night  at  Flexcourt  also :  I 
had  some  oonversadon  with  him  apart«->he  spoke  with 
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gteflt  horror  of  what  lately  happened  at  Paris,  and  ex« 
pressed  surprise  that  strangers,  especially  Englishmen^ 
eould  bear  to  be  in  France  at  present  Yours  is  a  happy 
country,  added  he;  you  enjoy  freedom  without  anarchy. 
I  said,  that  I  hoped  that  his  country  would  attiun  the  same 
blesnng,  and  that  the  troubles  of  France  were  near  an 
end.  There  is  more,  reason  to  fear,  resumed  he  with  ear« 
nestness,  that  they  are  but  beginning.  The  people  are 
misled;  they  have  been  taught  dangerous  maxims,  which 
it  will  be  Tery  difficult  .to  reduce  them  to  relinquish. 
Eveiy  thing  is  pushed  to  excess,  so  that  the  remedy  of 
certain  erils  has  become  worse  than  the  evil  itself.  The 
people  of  France  were  tyrannized  over ;  to  remedy  which 
thejr  are  now  made  tyrants.  I  myself,  continued  he, 
heard  some  members  of  the  national  assembly  reason  with 
a  set  of  the  populace,  to  persuade  them  not  to  persist  in 
an  outrage  against  which  there  was  a  decree  of  the  assem* 
biy,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  they  ought  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  nation.  What  do 
you  think  was  the  answer  of  one  of  the  crowd  to  this  re* 
monstrance  ?  <  The  national  assembly  ought  rather  to 
obey  our  dictates,  since  they  are  only  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  whereas  we  are  the  people  ourselves.^  This 
shews,  added  the  gentleman,  in  what  a  dreadful  state  we 
are;— a  set  of  villains  mislead  the  people,  and,  by  the 
means  of  the  people,  domineer  over  the  national  assembly : 
this  will  be  the  ruin  of  France,  continued  he,  and  not  the 
army  of  Brunswick. 

I  mentioned  the  Bretons  and  other  troops  I  had  seen 
going  to  reinforce  their  army,  and  hinted  that  their  want 
of  discipline  would  give  the  enemy  a  g^eat  advantage  over 
them.  *  Many  of  my  countrymen  will  be  destroyed  un- 
doubtedly,* answered  he,  <  but  others  will  press  on  in 
their  place ;  courage  and  impetuosity  will  overpower  disci* 
pline;  and,  believe  me,  France  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
foreign  enemies,  but  every  thing  from  internal  discord 
and  villany.*  This  idea  I  find  universal  among  the 
French :  those  who  approve  of  the  revolution,  expect  that 
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France  will  Boon  enjoy  more  power  «od  praspeniy  tluui 
ever;  those  who  disapprove  of  it»  lament  the  ^disorder  nn« 
der  which  their  couotrjr  suffert,  but  atill  think  the  fbreiga 
armies  will  be  baffled. 

I  was  informed  by  the  landlordof  the  inn  at  Flexcoarti 
that  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  conversed  last  night  had 
set  out  very  early  this  morning.  The  business  of  this 
inn  is  carried  on  by  the  landlady  and  her  two  daughters, 
the  landlord  being  a  gosripingfat  man,  who  does  nothing; 
and  is  harmless  in  all  respects,  except  that  he  is  eternally 
in  the  way,  and  teases  the  guests  a  good  deal  with  bis 
conversation. 

After  he  had  told  me  that  the  gentleman  was  gone,  that 
he  lived  at  some  leagues  distance,  that  he  had  known  him 
long,  and  that  he  was  a  very  good  kind  of  man,  he  drew 
me  a  little  aside,  and  added,— •<  C'est  un  fier  aristocrate ; 
mais  je  me  suis  fait  un  principe  de  ne  le  dire  a  qui  que 
oe  soit  au  monde,  parceque  cela  pouvoit  lui  oocasioner 
quelque  malheur--et  vrument  c^est  un  digne  homme^  et 
mon  ami  de  tout  temps.*  *  I  was  going  away,  but  he 
held  me  a  little  by  the  sleeve,  and  added, — ^  Surtout,  n^cn 
dites  rien  k  ma  femme,  parce  qi^^elle  est  une  democrate 
enragee,  et  qu^il  lui  est  impossible  de  garder  un  secret*  f 
■    No,  no,  said  I. 

*  Oh  jamais  !*  continued  the  landlord,  *  a  elle  s9avoit 
une  fois,  elle  ne  pourroit  s*emp&:her  de  le  dire  au  premier 
passant.*  X 

On  arriving  at  the  gates  of  this  town,  we  were  conduct* 
ed  to  the  town-house  by  one  of  the  national  guards.  Some 
of  the  magistrates  were  there,  who,  having  examined  our 

*  He  ii  a  great  aristocrate  i  but  I  make  it  a  mle  oeTer  to  meDtion  this 
to  anjr  bodj,  as  it  might  bring  him  to  trouble  ;  for  he  Is  a  worthy  naOf 
and  has  always  been  a  good  friend  to  me*  • 

t  Above  all,  lay  nothing  of  this  to  my  wife,  because  the  is  a  violent  do- 
BocratCy  and,  besides,  never  could  keep  a  secret. 

t  Ne? er— If  she  knew  it,  she  would  tell  it  to  the  first  itranger  who  ar« 


k 


ptttports,  belmt^  trith  gtM.  civflitf»  iin^  hsked  mHif 
qOiestioiis  TCjgarding  the  state  of  aflSurs  at  JParis.  ll^ 
deetion  far  tte  conirentioiial  assemMy  is  carrying  on  at 
present  in  this  town.  A  great  many  of  the  electoirs  live 
at  die  inn  in  which  we  are :  of  thirteen  kneinbers  to  faie 
chosen  here,  six  are  already  elected.  One  of  the  electors 
told  tne,  that  they  once  had  thoughts  isi  electing  Mr.  Tbe- 
BUB  Pttne  as  one  6f  th6  deputies  of  this  department ;  but 
they  had  dropped  that  idea  on  hearing  that  he  was  at- 
resdy  dected  for  the  departtteuts  of  the  Pas  de  Caiaui» 
«hid  that  of  rOise. 

As  die  elections  iare  carrying  on,  we  retnun  here.  I 
went  yesterday  and  to-day  to  the  church,  where  the  Sec- 
tion is  made  by  ballot  One  deputy  was  chosen  yester- 
day, and  another  this  morning  vecy  early.  Otte  of  th^ 
electors,  who  accompanied  me  from  the  inn,  told"  me,  that 
a  considerable  number  had  lost  their  votes  by  coming  tod 
late,  by  which  means  a  man  who  was  jpar  itat  un  cuUwck^ 
ttur  was  elected  that  very  day.  This  profession  of  a  farm^ 
er  is  becoming  more  respectable  every  day  in  France  ( 
and  if  they  ever  should  enjoy  a  well^estaUished.Aree  go^ 
vemmetit,  the  nation  will  be  full  of  yeomanty.  I  aske4 
of  my  informer,  what  kind  of  man  this  cultivateur  was  f 
He  answered,  that  he  was  a  very  worthy  man,  with  plain 
vouad  sense,  although  his  understanding  had  not  been  so 
mnch  enlightened  by  learning  as  that  of  his  oj^nent, 
who  was  a  lawyer ;  but,  added  he,—- <  Peut^re  il  n'y  crien 
I  regretter,  car  IHntegrit^  vaut  bien  la  literature  pour  un 
legislateur.*  ♦ 

This  town  makes  rather  a  gayer  appearance  than  osu^ 
al ;  the  election  of  deputies  for  the  conventional  assem 
bly  has  attracted  a  great  number  of  strangers.    I  hardly 
remember  to  have  seen  the  streets  of  any  provincial  town 
of  Fraince  so  much  crowded,  except  on  some  festival  day, 

*  iPerbapt  there  U  do  reaton  to  be  mrry  for  thit,  becaufe  iategrlty  U 
foil  ■•  valuable  as  learahig  in  a  l^tator. 

VOL.  III.  I* 


^ 
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as  thoM  of  AU>6riUe  are  at  present ;  nor  did  I  ever  see 
the  lower  orders  io  any  town  seem  more  at  their  ease,  or 
in  general  better  drened.  Abbeville  is  a  manufa9turing 
town»  and  most  of  the  tradesmen  are  able  to  purchase  the 
national  guard  uniform :  the  country  people  who  frequent 
the  markets  here,  seem  remarkably  clean  and  healthy.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  happens,  but  the  female  part  of  the 
French  peasantry  dress  not  only  with  neatness,  but  a  kind 
of  elegance ;  while  the  dress  of  the  males  is  the  most  form« 
al,  clumsy,  unbecoming  thing  in  the  world* — ^That  wo* 
man  should  dreM  with  more  taste  and  fancy  than  men,  is 
natural ;  but  why  this  should  appear  in  a  greater  degree 
among  one  class  or  one  particular  nation  than  in  others, 
I  know  no  reason.  This  is  evidently  not  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. 

What  will  disturb  the  gaiety  of.  this  town,  and  611  the 
breasts  of  many  with  fear  and  inquietude,  is  the  departure 
of  five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  for  Chalons,  which  is 
to  happen  to-morrow ;  these  form  a  band  of  fine-looking 
young  men,  all  well  clothed  and  well  armed ;  they  have 
been  embodied  for  some  time,  and  seem  expert  at  the 
usual  manoeuvres  of  military  exercise; — ^but  the  chief 
quality,  and  that  which  must  be  most  depended  on  in 
those  who  are  marching  from  every  part  of  France  agunst 
the  foreign  enemy,  is  that  active  enUiuttastic  ardour  with 
whieh  they  are  all  inflamed. 

As  I  was  walking  with  my  son  this  day  on  the  ramparts^ 
we  overtook  a  person,  with  whom  I  entered  into  convers- 
ation.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  Protestant ;  that 
he  lived  at  some  leagues  distance  from  Abbeville,  and  was 
now  here  in  the  quality  of  an  elector.  I  spoke  to  him  of 
the  universal  spirit  which  pervaded  the  country,  and  the 
numbers  coming  from  all  comers  to  fight  in  its  defence, 
which,  I  added,  left  little  doubt  of  the  enemy^s  being  ul- 
timately repulsed. 

*  If  the  Almighty  (replied  he)  takes  the  part  of  France, 
the  enemy  will  undoubtedly  be  repulsed  with  loss  and  dis- 
grace ;  but  if  he  is  otherwise  inclined,  the  number  and 


IV  FIAHCK.  IfiS 

hnmry  of  our  annies  wiH  be  of  litde  aniL  It  is  i^V 
oontiaaed  he^  *  the  Prussians,  or  ^ostrians,  or  RtisnaQ% 
—no— nor  all  the  combiaed  powers  of  Europe  that  we 
have  to  fear,  but  the  displeasure  of  God,  on  account  of 
our  neglect  of  religious  duties.'— He  added,  idth  a  sigfa^ 
<  that  this  n^lect  had  arrired  at  a  most  alarming  height 
in  France  of  late.*  There  was  no  denying  the  first  clause 
of  his  obsenradon,  and  I  had  no  indinadon  to  dispute  the 
Momd :  however,  I  said  that  it  afforded  me  pleasure  to 
fiod  that  the  Protestants  were  so  much  better  treated  no^ 
than  formerly.-—'  It  is  fortunate  for  us  Protestants  (he 
replied)  that  we  are  not  persecuted  as  we  were  in  former, 
times;  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  all  France,  that,  along 
with  the  spirit  of  persecution,  that  of  religion  daily  dimi* 


I  observed  that,  as  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to 
true  religion  than  a  spirit  of  persecution,  the  former,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  would  return  without  the  latter;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  the  Protestants  were  happy  in  not  only 
being  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  also 
on  bring  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  every  privilege  and 
adyantage  which  the  Catholics  diemselves  enjoy. 

*  We  are  not  allowed  those  advantages  (resumed  he) 
from  any  regard  they  bear  to  our  religion,  but  from  a  to* 
tal  indifference  for  their  own.* 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  said  I,  the  effect  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  you. 

No,  replied  he;  the  effect  might  be  better  not  only 
with  respect  to  us,  but  to  all  France,  for  the  spirit  of  per* 
iecution  might  have  disappeared  without  an  indifference 
for  all  religion  coming  in  its  place ;  and  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  more  probability  of  the  true  religion 
gaming  ground ;  for  it  is  easier  to  draw  men  from  an  er* 
roneous  doctrine  to  a  true  one,  than  to  impress  the  truths 
of  religion  on  minds  which  despise  all  religion  wbat^ 
ever. 

But  although  you  may  not  be  able  to  mAp  them  con* 
YertSy  I  replied,  still  yon  may  live  faappv  ai|u>ng  them,  in 
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the  quiet  pottmiaii  of  fwa  &ku  religwny  anl  aH  jmiA 
other  «dtaHta|^ 

I  doubt  it  viuci^  neoaed  he^  heing  |)et«uaded  theli 
io  It  icovnlirj  where  religioaswiitiaieatt  ere  efaeed  fmm. 
ffe  minds  of  idie  hblk  af  the  people^  ciiitoeB  of  d» 
deepest  .guik  will  prewl  ik  Bphe  of  «U  the  reiMulili  df 

iftW. 

It  is  m  {ireOty  feoeMl  opinien,  i^ed  has  been  mudi  iti« 
eistedim,  and  vairioiisly  illastvated  by  the  pbilosophen ef 
this  teotuTjr,  that  religknis  seal  instigates  men  to  more 
eKerUtant  aetb  of  cmekf  and  injustice  than  any  other 
aaotrvie. 

I  mta  Tefleeting  on  this,  after  pardng  irith  my  Plrateit- 
aait  acquMntanoSt  when^  by  accounts  frotn  Paris,  I  leam- 
*  ed,  that,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  we  left 
that  dty,  above  two  hundred  priests  who  refused  to  take 
the  oaths  (pe&tree  refraciahres),  and  were  confined  in  the 
convent  of  ihe  Carmes^t  is  shocking  to  rehte— but  I  am 
assured  that  there  was  cansiderably  above  two  hundred  of 
those  poor  men  mhmnanly  massaered  within  the  iraUs  of 
that  conTent,  M.  Sicaid,  the  celebrated  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  was  the  only  person  saved^  and  he  by  the 
4ffilivie  and  intrepid  efbits  of  a  M.  Monnot 

Nobody  wiB  pretend  that  these  hoirid  uaassacres  pro* 
ceeded  from  religious  zeal ;  those  poor  priests  were  the 
ministers  of  the  same  rdigion  with  their  aasasstns.  What 
can  the  records  of  religious  prosecutions  present  more  atro- 
cious ?  Oilier  motives,  then,  can  instigate  men  to  aa  ex* 
orbitant  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  as  a  knisiaken  seal 
for  religion  ever  did. 

A  mob  of  fanatics  may  be  instigated  to  murder  those 
whom  they  believe  to  he  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  re- 
ligion,  but  will  reftise  to  assassinate  their  fellow*cteattties 
in  any  other  cause.  A  mob^  devoid  of  religious  ittipt^s. 
sions,  may  be  instigated  to  murder,  in  any  cause  where 
their  interest  is  concerned,  when  they  think  they  can  do 
it  with  siifety.;  and' it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  religious 
aentimeals.had  kept  any  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  ditect* 


on  CMC  exsmo^  «r  the  kte  mmm^t^  «*  ?«ii%  ^>^ 
nerer  #ould  have  been  cilher  the  out' «r  Ib^  «dMn 

Id  thft  poeanili  tine%  ihertbie^  wjbf«  ell  id^  »f  (Mr- 
Muting  B»a  on  acomml  of  a  diffnoeoo^  of  r«lpgj0i\  10^)^1 
mdked  Aom  JBurope,  1 411k  pamMdMl  thiAt.  proiMtHlgai. 
seiMft  of  rtfigioa  m  the  numb  of  the  pt^ple  U  ftu^i. 
wouU  he.  less  Kabls  than  ever  to  b6  petvom^i):  vitoi  wi^k«^ 
ed  purposes^,  and,  of  oourse^  nwro  henofiainl.  to  g^^tfik- 

•  ... 

Thk  marang^  m  lUlIe  before  w%  C0iitte4  AbbdiuUis,.  at 
mj  tingukr  imndent  ooc^tr^  ia  tb^  churcl^,  mh«s^  tba 
depotiea  wese  deeted*.  A  Mgr  <^  th|M^  tpwafaad,  soQle^ 
time  8bice»:  sent  a  libetal  paMio^  gift  tp^^he  national  aA- 
KBbljr;  she  was  miioh  piai^  far  UiU  Mt,, Tvbidi 
great  impression  on  one  elector  in  particular.  Wh^t.^is^ 
gudkamm  nosl  admired  in  biivi)sn.  wture;,  w^s.  th«  aiit  of 
oomposiiig  verses  and  tim  qualiltjr  of  genecositj ;  he  had, 
s  htghei  relish  Car  thtt  first  in  ivBiself  tjb^  ip.  othersg^ 
whereas  the  second  delighted  him  more  in  othecs,  thaa  in^ 
himself. 

He conopoaed  apcMta  in*  praiseof  tb^  Iad}(  alH>v.e  nien«f 
tioned,  wherein  he  enuinenrted  all  her  virtues,,  and  insistr. 
ed  particnbdy  on  that  of  wbifih  she  bad  given  a  reoent^ 
proof.  He  carried  this  compositioa  to  the,cbiicch  durii^ 
die  eketiony  and  was  reading  it  tp  a  circle  of  the  electors, 
when  oncv  who  did  not  hear  distipcf^ly,  called  '  ^  la  tf>% 
bune.'  The  poet  instantly  ascended  the  pu)pit».  and  read* 
his  versea  with  astonishing  emphasis*  Tb^  pleased,  ijk 
snch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  audience  fell  into  repeati^ 
fits  of  laughter,  and  the  poet  was  deligbt/ed  wiUi,  tbQ 
success  of  his  nerses.  At  last  somA  one,  whp  thought 
that  snch  a  happy  composition  should  be  enjoyed  in  aU 
ihapea,  exclaimed^***  Chant^s  les!' which  request  being 
repealed  by  others,  the  author,  after  a  few  preparatory 
hems,  adapted  the  verses  to  n  tune  of  hi&  own  taiaiad^ 
sl<  recollection.     K  can  hurdly  imagine  that  any  of  his 
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counfrymeiiy  on  the  fnmtien,  wiU  shew  taate  intreptdilj 
than  this  man  displayed  on  this  oocanoo. 

The  ^rtate  prisoners,  who  have  been  so  hmg  eonfined  at 
Orleans,  were  ordered  to  be  conducted  to  Paris;  butoa 
the  dreadful  disorders  whtdi  happened  in  that  dty,  it  was 
thought  inproper  to  carry  them  thither,  and  the  assembly 
ordered  that,  instead  of  Ptaris,  they  should  be  taken  to 
Saumur.  The  guards  who  had  been  sent  to  perform  this 
duty,  perristed  in  executing  the  first  order,  even  after  they 
had  received  the  second :  this  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the 
friends  of  the  prisoners ;  and,  on  its  being  mentioned  in 
the  assembly,  a  third  order  was  issued  to  carry  the  prison- 
ers  to  Saumur.  The  guards,  we  are  informed,  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  assembly,  by  not  taking  them  to  Paris,  but 
disobeyed  them  In  refusing  to  conduct  these  prisoners  to 
Saumur ;  and,  instead  of  either,  are  actually  carrying  them 
to  Versailles. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  f  Those  troops  would  not 
disobey  the  assembly  of  themselves— They  must  be  act- 
ing under  the  influence  of  sobe  man,  or  body  of  men,  who 
do  not  appear. 

Yet  while  Paris  is  so  little  under  government,  that  it 
is  thought  unsafe  to  carry  prisoners  to  it,  still  I  hear  of  no 
private  assassinations,  no  street  robberies— «11  the  viUanies 
of  this  people  seem  to  be  committed  under  some  pretext 
of  a  public  or  patriotic  nature. 

Although  the  people  in  general,  both  those  of  Paris  and 
thos^  I  have  conversed  with  since  we  left  it,  lament  the 
manner  in  which  the  prisoners  were  put  to  death  ;  yet 
many  beUeve  that  they  deserved  to  die,  and  that  they 
would  have  been  equally  executed  had  the  forms  of  lai^ 
and  rules  of  justice,  been  previously  used* 

If  this  could  be  proved,  which  certainly  it  cannot,  it 
would  form  no  palliation  of  the  criminality  of  the  authors 
of  the  massacres.  He  that,  from  private  hatred  or  mere 
wantonness,  stabs  a  murderer,  who  is  in  the  hands  of  just- 
ice,  and  about  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  commits  a  murder; 
and  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  such  a  violation  of  law» 


would  offer  in  vain  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  person  he  had 
stabbed :  it  would  not  be  allowed  in  his  defence. 

Very  great  pains  have  been  taken,  however,  to  urge 
this  notion  of  the  guih  of  the  prisoners  as  a  vindication  of 
the  assasnns;  and  also,  that,  the  assassins  were  no  other 
than  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  the  citizens  of  Paris. 

This  idea  is  propagated  in  all  the  journals  printed  at 
Paris.  If  the  editors  of  those  journals  were  so  inclined, 
they  durst  not  publish  a  contrary  account  of  the  matter ; 
for  if  those  massacres  were  not  committed  by  a  furious 
multitude,  which  the  eyes  of  government  cannot  discrimi- 
Dste,  nor  the  hands  seizes— by  whom  were  they  commit^ 
ted?  This  is  a  question  which,  I  am  assured,  it  would  be 
much  more  easy  than  it  would  be  safe  to  answer. 

But  what  may  lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  exten* 
sire  mischief,  and  is  as  disgusting  as  the  massacres  them-* 
selves,  is  to  see  them  justified  in  public  journals,  where 
they  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  terrible  but  necessary  exam« 
pie  of  the  justice  of  the  people.  *  Men  of  cold  phlegma^ 
tic  diaracters,'  say  those  gazetteers,  *  assert  that  the  sword 
of  law  only  has  a  right  to  strike  at  the  neck  of  criminalst 
—True,*  add  they,  <  if  we  were  not  in  a  state  of  war,  if 
an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries  had  not  entered  our  coun- 
try, who  are  in  correspondence  with  those  prisoners  to  en- 
skve  the  nation,  and  murder  its  defenders.* 

Talienf  one  of  the  commissanes  sent  by  the  general 
council  of  the  commune  de  Paris  to  the  national  assembly, 
on  the  8d  of  September,  to  give  an  account  of  what  was 
passing,  and  had  passed,  in  the  prisons— speaking  to  the 
assembly,  used  these  remarkable  wbrds.-^'  Les  commis- 
stires  ont  fait  ce  qu^ls  ont  pu  pour  emp&;her  les  iSsordreSf 
(the  massacring  the  prisoners  is  what  he  Calls  disorders)  ; 
mais  lis  n^ont  pU  arrSter,  en  quelque  sorte,  la  juite  ven^ 

geance  da  peuple.*  * 

» 

*  Tbe  QommlanriM  did  all  they  oould  to  prevent  iht  djediden ;  but  i^ 
wu  not  in  their  power  to  stop  tbe  Ycanpao^  of  the  people,  whic^,  i^ 
iomc  flActsure,  wai  just. 


The  j|ii9t  feng^ce  of  tbfi  pec^ !  If  tb^  n^lioiialrai^. 
•embly  had  qot  been  o?en^wed^  would  they  b^^ve  lUtPBfd 
witb  p^tieace  to  such  expremom  i 

It  never  can  be  juat  in  the  people  loezeiciae  ^engeaojoe 
-srthat  bf  Iqoga  to  the  law9  alooa 

The  mani^tp  published  bj  the  duke  of  Branawipk 
has  iiTitated  the  minds  of  all  x^pks^  and  filled  France  w^th 
one  aentii^ent  of  indignation*  T^at  prince  must  ba^e 
been  wonderi\t^y  misinformed  respecting  the  state  of 
people^a  minds  in  this  country  t  but,  indeed,  I  question  if 
there  would  have  been  so  much  unanimity  among  them» 
had  that  manifesto  pot  appeared. 

<  Jp«t  the  king  of  Fruasia  and  duke  of  Brunswick  ty- 
rannize ov€^  their  own  subjects,^  say  they,  <  and  cane  their 
aoldiem  into  £(gbting  machines,  since  they  can  bear  it :  bat 
^f^  they  tq  tell  th^  French  nation,  the  late  alteratioD  in 
your  government  diqdeases  us— you  must  rercstablish 
things  on  the  old  footing ;  and  when  you  have  done  so^ 
we  will  conaadey  what  punidiment  is  to  be  inflicted  on  tfapaa 
^ho  proposed  the  altera^ona**    Such  is  tbe  languqgy  I 

This  town  is  not  neiir.sp  populous,  nor,  in  my  opinioD, 
so  agreeable  as  Abbeville.  THe  situation  of  the  high  towQ 
however,  is  advantageous  and  lofjty,  and  surrounded  with 
ramparts.  The  emigration  of  the  noblesse,  who  formerly 
lived  here,  tends,  no  doubt,  to  thrpw  a  gloom  on  the  pbice, 
which  I  ifchink  more  remarkable  here  than  in  any  town  of 
France  that  I  reopllect.  This  was  dissipated  for  some 
time  to-day  by  a  manriage :— The  bridfe  and  bridegroom^ 
w^th  a  number  of  their  fneiids  of  both  sexes,  in  their  best 
attire,  walked  in  processionto  tbe  church,  accoinpenied 
with  a  band  of  music,  playing  9a  ira ;  to  which  the  people 
at  the  shop-doors  aiid  windows  nodded  in  time,  and  some 
joined  with  their  voice, 
'    This  nation  seems  always  in  unison  with  cheerfulness. ; 


wd  iC$ii  «9^ic)eatol  ^09in  begins  taov^rshadov  Iheo^  the 
t&^bt/^nj  of  gaiety  U  ftufficieat  to  disperw  it»  nad  enaUc 
tUna  to  join  ia  fuU  oboriM  with  th^  toico  of  joy. 

A  few  days,  before  we  left  Fkuis,  the  iohabitante  weieccfv. 
Cainly  not  in  a  cheerful  mood ;  but  that  wa$  owing  to  a 
concumnce  of  cticumatances  pf  a  nature  to  have  hung  the 
blackest  douds  of  melancholy  over  the  mods  of  nuioy. 
ptoplefer  file.  I  undecstand  that  theirs  have  brightened 
up  m  a  great  degree  already,  and  that  the  Prussian-armies, 
though  farther  advanced  into  France,  and  nearer  ^Parts 
than  ever,  g^ve  then  no  kiwi  of  concern ;  they  am  now. 
foUy  convinced  that  they  will  he  repulsed,  or  .completeiy 
destroyed*  It  is  fortunate  foe  %  nation,  when  attacked  by 
poverful  enemies,  to  retain  a  proper  confideoee  in  their 
own  strength  and  resoiuces,  because  that  very  confidence. 
coBtrUftutes  to  their  success ;  but  I  should  have  fuU  as 
much  reliance  on  their  courage^  if  it  were  more  modestly 
espreasad  than  it  sometimes  is  at  the  bar  ol'  the  aationst 
assembly. 

One  detachment  swear,  that  they  never  will  quit  their 
snns,  *  qu'aprds  avoir  purge  la  terre  des  brigands  oouroa* 

DOS.'* 

Another,  thai  they  will,  in  the  day  of  battle,  keep  their 
ground,  and  remain  at  their  post,  ^  aussi  incbrankbtes 
que  le  Mont-martre  Test  devant  Paris.^  f 

Another,  after,  declaring  an  everlasting  hatred  to  ty- 
mnis,  add8,-r**  Nous  faisons  le  serment  des  Spartiates,  de 
revenir  avee  nos  boudiers,  ou  dctre  portes  dessus ;  nous 
nous  fierons  tons  couper  en  morceaux  plulot  que  de  ceder 
^  Tennemi  le  champ  de  bataille,  et  nous  nous  servirons  en- 
core de  nos  dents  pour  demieres  arraes.  Nous  promet- 
tons  de  n^pporter  sur  nos  casques,  k  chacun  pour  crinierei 
Ja  longue  chevelure  d^un  Grermain*^  { 

*  Till  after  tbty  have  cleared  the  earth  of  crowned  robl^en. 

« 

f  Af  immoveable  at  Mont-martre  before  Parij. 

X  We  twearp  like  the  Laced«monUns,  either  to  bring  back  our  bock*' 
Hr%9r.tp  be  carried  back  upoaUiemi  we  will  becoiinpieoeieQOiicrtliaa 
Ticld  the  field  of  baiUe  to  ihe.enaaij ;  ^a  wlU  fiajbi  civca.  wiy»  ouc  latt^ 

a 
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MeD  who  speak  such  hmgiiage,  mnrt  fight'  Tery  bniTe^ 
I7  indeed  to  equal  the  ezpectadon  which  Aej  wirii  to 
raiae :  for  mj  own  port,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
French  will  shew  a  great  deal  of  courage,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  national  character  at  all  times ;  and  be- 
cause, at  this  particular  time,  their  spirits  are  mounted  bjr 
the  energy  of  enthusiasm  highly  above  the  natural  ntmad^ 
ard.  From  what  I  have  heard,  and  am  able  to  cbserve 
since  I  have  been  in  this  country,  I  am  also  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  German  armies  will  be  cUsappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  bring  joined  by  the  inhabitants,  or 
of  insurrections  in  their  favour.  But,  notwithstandii^ 
timt  these  are  my  opinions,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  feel 
the  same  persuasion  that  seems  to  prevul  all  over  France, 
that  the  duke  of  Brunswick  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
to  Paris,  so  high  is  my  idea  of  his  military  skill,  and  of 
the  superiority  of  disciplined  troops.  The  confidence  of 
the  French  makes  them  overlook  or  despise  those  arti- 
cles, "and  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  a  singular  manner ! 

On  the  first  of  this  month,  in  a  company  who  were  din- 
ing together,  the  chance  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick^s  com. 
ing  to  Paris  became  the  subject  of  discoursc^-One  gen- 
deman  ofiered  to  bet  considerable  odds  that  he  would  not 
get  so  far ;  nobody  thought  proper  to  accept  the  bet :  he 
then  ofiered  still  greater  odds,  and  a  person  present  took 
them;  which  he  had  no' sooner  done,  than  another  ob- 
served to  him,  that  it  was  surpriring  that  he,  of  all  men, 
should  have  done  so,  because  he  had  ofken  asserted,  that 
he  thought  it  quite  impossible  for  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
to  force  his  way  to  Paris.— I  think  so  still,  replied  the 
other;  but  it  is  very  posriUe  he  may  be  brought  beie 
prisoner,  and  on  that  diance  only  I  took  the  odds. 

The  commissioners,  which  are  sent  from  the  national 
assembly  to  every  department  of  France*  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  breaking  the  municipalities,  and  ofder* 
ing  a  new  set  of  magistrates  to  be  elected ;  also  of  sus- 

ff  other  amw  foil ;  and  we  promite,  that  each  of  ui  will  retiini  with  the 
l0Pg  bair  of  a  Gcman  aa  an  omaincat  to  our  heimetf. 
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!•  pubKc  oflken,  civil  or  military,  when  there 
is  anj  rea^A  to  suspect  their  conduct*  These  oommis- 
stries  must  likewise  have  verj  great  iniuence  in  spreadU 
ing  those  opinions  which  the  ruling  part  of  the  assemblj 
wish  to  prevail.  That  republican  sentiments  are  of  this 
number,  seems  probable  from  many  circumstances  that 
have  lately  occurred,  and  particularly  from  their  being 
avowed  and  even  proclaimed  by  the  candidates  for  the  en» 
suing  national  assembly.  Rabaut  de  St  Etienne,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  first  assembly,  has  been  lately 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  contention:  it  would  appear 
that  somebody  had  circulated  a  report  that  he  was  a 
friend  to  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  had  no 
aversion  to  kings,  provided  they  wene  honest  men  :  this 
he  considers  as  calumnious ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the  as- 
sembly, announcing  his  election,  he  professes  a  deter- 
mined hatred  to  royalty  and  kings  vdthout  exception.— 
*  C'est  ainsi,^  he  adds,  <  que  je  reponds  auz  calomnies, 
qui  sont  le  fruit  de  la  malveilbmce,  accueillies  par  la  ere- 
dulitc.'  • 

From  this  a  pretty  strong  presumption  may  be  formed 
of  what  the  complexion  of  the  national  convention  will  be, 
if  ever  it  should  exist,  for  there  are  people  who  still  bar* 
hour  doubts  on  that  head— •there  are  however  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  deputies  already  elected,  and,  eot^ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  all  who  are  deeted  have  ae« 
oepttfd* 

The  council  of  the  commune  de  Paris  have  the  power 
at  present  of  sending  commissaries,  as  well  as  the  nation-* 
al  assembly ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  power  of  those 
sent  by  the  former  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  those  dele^ 
gated  by  the  latter.  A  letter  was  lately  read  iu  the  na- 
tional assembly  flom  a  commissioner  sent  by  the  com<» 

*  This  U  the  answer  I  give  to  calumniesy  which  art  Uie  frulU  of  mav 
levolencc  gathered  by  creduliif  . 


muQe  t«  the  wmj  undtv  Xtiidmer,  at  Chilrai^  ia  wkkk 
the  mmpisMqner,  vbow  paioe  is  BiUaud  de  Yueoam^ 
owplciii^  of  tbe  conduct  of  t^e  nuinicip^li^^  talka  of 
bfeikiiig  thfm  i£  be  finds  tbat  die  n^yontj  da  not  adopt 
tbe  meaaures  wUcb  be  and,  bia  hcotber  fonuniimiMaa 
tUnk  expedient* — He  aho  oiakee'eoaie  n^ei;  aeTeve  «e* 
marks  on  tbe  oonduet  of  Oeneral  Luckncr,  aodgiiws  siicb 
an  aeewnt  of  tbe  neglect  of  many  things  x^ecessarj  Sx 
the  troopsg  and  tbe  ecMifu8Jio9  and  want  of  sjrsteni  upoA 
tbe  wboley  as  greasy  inefeasea  tl^e  dianc^  of  the  duJke  of 
Brunsff  ickV  being  able  ^>  pfui^tcate  to  Paris. 

One  weuld  oatwntty  have  imaguii^d  tbat  the  (iroopa  <^ 
tbe  lin^  were  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  new  le* 
vies  made  at  Paris:  but  this  dees  not  seem  to  be  the  ogi^ 
mon  of  Biltavd  de  Varennes ;  for  after  the  discouragv^ 
statement  of  tbe  sUuation  of  the  troops  at  Chalons^  and 
hinting  at  tbe  small  force  which  Dumourier  has  to  oppose. 
tQ.  the  nimcfoiis  and  ^sciplined  army  under  the  duke,  b^. 
giv^  the  assembly  to  kaow^  tbat  what  they  have  most  to 
rely  on  is  the  Parisian  army— and  concludes  his  letter  with, 
tbese  words.— -<  Courage,  mes  chers  ooncitoyens  I  Brunfr> 
wick  d(Ht  trembler^  car  les  Parisians  sont  k  dh^  lienes  d^ 
son  camp.*  ^ 

Most  people  (exdurive  of  the  French  themselves)  will 
he  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  the  duk^  of  Brunswick  who 
has.  tbe  greatest  reason  to  tremble  ;  and  that  the  Parifiiana. 
will  act  wisely  in  not  approaching  nearer  to  his  camp. 

Bornkgntj  Sept  IS. 

The  character  of  some  of  the  deputies  already  chosen 
by  the  department  of  Paris,  does  not  tend  to  convey  high 
expectations  of  the  ensuing  convention.  Marat  is  of  the 
number :  he  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  this  honoi|r  partly 
by  his  own  popularity  among  the  low  classes,  and  partly 
tbrongh  the  influence  of  a  faction^  at  the  head  of  which 
are  Danton  the  minister  of  justice,  and  Robespierre.     As 

*  Take  coong c,  my  f«!low  dtiMos  I  Bramwlcli  aaj  Utroblr*  for  tte. 
Parkiaiifl  art  witliiii  Ub  Icagvct  of  lUt  campu 
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dR  f^tttation  •f  Bfarat  ifa)  aot  of  pare  irhite  pi^Tioul  lo 
die  Sd  flfSepteaibcr,  and  kas  been  eonridawd  of  aecariet 
kae  dnctf  it  was  thonght  neoeasarjr  to  prepare  the  miadft 
of  the  electors^  and  endeavour  to  conciliate  them  in  hit 
bvotir  before  die  day  of  eleetion:  for  thie  purpose  Cfaabot, 
who  waa  formeily  «  Franciscan  firiarv  baa  been  since  a  pl^ 
triotic  pratcMr^  and  is  already  chosen  a  depnty  lo  the  con* 
ventioo,  made  an  oration  in  bia  fiivour  in  the  sonety  of 
Jaeol»ne8y  of  whidi  many  of  the  electors  ire  members.  As 
thb  discourse  is  certainly  of  a  very  extraordinary  nalisre, 
and  as  it  discovers  the  disposition  both  of  the  orator  and 
the  person  he  tecommendsy  I  shall  give  the  following  passi* 
figs  from  it.—- ^  On  a  leproehif  k  Mairat,^  said  the  Ca{iu« 
chin,  *  d^avoir  etc  sanguinaire ;  d^avoir^  parezemple,  odn^ 
tribuc  au  massacre  qui  vient  d^dtre  fait  dans  les  prisons; 
nuas  en  cela  il  ctoit  dans  le  sens  de  la  revolution ;  car  il 
a^tott  pas  naturel,  pendant  qM  les  plus  vaillahs  patriotes 
s^en  alloint  aux  frontt^res,  de  rester  ici  expos^  aux  coups 
des  prioonniers  i  qui  Ton  promettoit  des  armeset  la  liberie 
pour  nous  assassiner.  On  dit  qu^il  a  £te  sanguinare  parce 
quHl  a  demiinde  plus  d^une  fois  le  sang  des  arirstocrates^ 
et  meme  le  sang  des  membres  icorrompus  de  Tassemble 
coostituanti^.  Mais  il  est  connu  que  le  plan  des  aristOi* 
crates  a  toujours  2te  et  est  encore  de  faire  un  carnage  de 
tous  les  sans-culottes :  or,  comine  le  tiombre  de  ceux^ci  est 
i  celui  des  aristocrates  comme  99  est  ^  un,  il  estclair  que 
oelu  qui  dematide  que  Ton  tue  un  pour  eviter  qu'on  ne  tue 
pas  99,  nVst  pas  sanguinare.  II  nVst  pas  non  plus  incen- 
diare,  car  il  a  proposi  de  donner  aux  8aii»>cul6tes  les 
depodilles  des  aristocrates :  il  tie  peut  done  pas  &tre  accuse 
d*av<Nr  Toulu  les  incendier  ?*  * 

*  Mant  is  xvproMlhcd  with  b^iag  of  a  Mnguinary  dbpotMoni  that  h« 

eontrilNited,  ferezaiDiite,  to  the  late  raaisacrei  Id  the  prisoM  t  but  in  Mn^ 

■o  he  acted  io  the  tme  spirit  of  the  revolution  ;  for  it  waa  not  to  he  •!• 

peeled  that*  whUo  our  brayest  patriots  wont  to  the  ftontietSf  we  Jboald 

mnain  hero  exposed  to  the  cage  of  the  prisoner^  who  were  promliedannS^ 

and  the  opportunity  of  assasdoating  uk   We  are  told  that  he  is  saMgulnarf, 

beesuse  oftcncr  than  onoe  he  demanded  the  blood  of  the  nrifttocnCes*  and 

alio  that  of  the  corrupt  meashers  of  the  constituent  assembi  j.    But  it  Is 

weU 
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Notwithitaiiding  the  mercifQl  iptrit  and  logieal  Ibm 
of  reaflOQiDg  which  appetn  in  this  ptedoas  monel  of 
eloquencey  it  was  not  diought  safe  to  trust  entirely  to 

it.— 

Robespierre  thought  it  neeessary  to  add  the  wdght  of 
his  eloquence.  In  a  harangue  nuule  by  him  in  the  elect- 
oral assembly,  the  import  of  which  was  to  point  out  the 
qualities  of  most  importance  in  a  deputy  for  the  eonveii* 
tiooal  assembly,  he  at  length  pointed  out  Marat  and  Le 
Gendre  as  two  men  highly  worthy  of  the  suffirages  of  the 
electors.)*— They  were  both  chosen  accordingly.— Marat'a 
merit  is  notorious :  what  recommended  Le  Gendre  to  the 
patronage  of  Bobes{Herre  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  that  he 
is  by  prafesdon  a  butcher. 

Before  we  left  Boulogne  this  morning,  we  heard  that 
the  state  prisoners,  soon  after  their  arrival  fnmi  Orleans, 
were  massacred  in  the  streets  of  Versailles  I— These  re- 
peated massacres  fill  the  mind  with  horror^-^create  a  de- 
testation of  the  people  who  can  suffer  such  things,  and 
will  injure  the  French  rcTolntion  mote  than  if  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  had  beaten  their  armies,  and  were  in  pos- 
session of  Paris  itself. 

I  abhor  writing  any  more  about  them — ^Wretches ! 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  in  favour  of  that  des- 
potism which  has  prevuled  in  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe,  from  the  earliest  period  of  recorded  manners  and 
government— ncnr  do  I  wish  to  urge  any  thing  in  eztenu- 

««llkwmii»  Uiat  Uie  plan  of  the  arirtocmtei  almifi  hit  toes,  and  ma  It* 
to  malw  A  gencnl  cttiMf*  of  die  ■iw<nfc>Mct.  Noir,  as  Um  Bomber  of 
th*  tetter  to  to  that  of  the  tencr  in  tlie  proporUoo  of  niiitj.iilBe  to  oot^ 
it  to  cvidoBt  tiiat  he  wlio  |«0|iGeee  to  kfll  one.  to  prarent  the  kiniog  of 
■tDety^m^  to  not  a  hlooiMWnty  man.  Neither  can  he  joetly  be  eafled 
an  iaceiidtoiy,  fiir  he  pi'epoeiil  to  give  tho  epoito  of  the  attotocmtee  to  the 
I  hew  tlMB  ean  he  be  accuecd  of  wtohtnf  to  bom  them  f 
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ation  of  that  complex  system  of  slavery  under  whidi  the 
whole  French  nation,  though  in  unequal  degrees,  were  de« 
baaed  and  oppressed ;  and  least  of  all  would  I  depreciate 
the  merit  of  those  who,  from  honest  indignation  at  injust* 
ice  and  tyranny,  and  a  generous  desire  of  obtaining  equal 
laws,  and  a  limited  monarchy,  united  their  efforts  in  o?er« 
throwing  the  old  arbitrary  system. 

But  had  those  patriots  been  able  to  foresee  all  the.  con- 
sequences with  which  their  well-intended  efforts  have  been 
followed,  the  wild  and  destructive  notions  with  which  the 
multitude  have  been  inspired  by  unprincipled  men,  under 
the  mask  of  patriotism,  who,  from  the  basest  and  most 
wicked  motives,  direct  the  blind  fury  of  the  people  against 
their  best  friends,  and  render  them  more  cruel  and  opr 
pressive  than  their  greatest  oppressors;  and,  finally, could 
those  patriots  have  foreseen  the  barbarous  massacres  which 
have  disgraced  France  of  late,  would  it  luU  have  puzzled 
their  tetlUf  and  made  them  rather  bear  those  ills  they  had,  - 
than  fly  to  others  that  they  knew  not  of?  Whati  are 
men  to  bear  all  the  various  wanton  indignities  and  oppres* 
sions  of  a  tyrannical  government,  rather  than  attempt  to 
overturn  it,  lest  a  worse  thing  should  befal  them  ?  • 

No  independent  mind  can  ever  subscribe  to  such  a  doc- 
trine; though  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  the  horrid 
things  which  have  of  late  been  transacted  in  France  will 
prpcure  it  more  proselytes  than  ever*  But  those  horrid 
transactions  are  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  strug- 
gle against  tyranny-— they  are  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world ;  they  are  not  the  work  of  the  lovers  of 
freedom,  but  of  the  infernal  agents  of  some  cowardly  des- 
pot, who  dares  not  yet  rear  his  head. 

But,  terrible  as  the  risk  of  such  scenes  is,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  imagination  can  hardly  paint  any  thing 
more  intolerable,  than  that  dismal,  hopeless  gloom,  which 
a  despotic  government  throws  over  the  minds  of  men  who 
have  acquired  a  veneration  for  equity,  for  impartial  laws, 
and  a  just  idea  of  liberty.  Shut  out  knowledge,  and 
every  sentiment  of  this  kind,  and  men  will  live  with  occa- 
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AhMiAi  comfoH.  lb  tlie  most  object  Slavery*,  but  sudi  MiKt« 
ntents  and  id^as  {raving  oirce  enftered  the  iniod  of  man,  he 
Is  wretched  utrder  despotisin,  and  cannot  taste  tranqbtUtty 
Irithout  rdtirmal  freedom. 

Such  confederations  naturally  lead  Ae  mind  Co  veflect 
oh  the  envirable  condition  of  tirat  vmall  portion  of  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Europe  who  five  under  governments  Tree  from 
the  evils  which  oppressed  France,  and  particulariy  diose 
who  five  nnder  a  constitution 'so  admirably  poised  that  it 
requires  Vio  danfgerous  renovation,  and  contsans  witbbi  its 
fkbm  th^'  safe  means  of  repair  when  they  are  needed. 

There  was  a  search  for  arms  all  over  <7alai8  last  tiigfat ; 
I  suppo^  the  same  bas  taken  place,  or  will  soon,  in  every 
town  iii  France :  they  find  it  very  difflcolt  to  find  arms  fcAr 
the  immense  armies  now  on  foot. 

When  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Verdun  shewed  a 
disposition  to  capituhte,  and  deliver  up  the  town  to  the 
Pmssians,  Beaurepaire,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  May- 
en  ne  and  Loire,  and  commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Ver- 
dun, no  sooner  heard  of  their  intentions,  than  he  hastened 
ft'om  the  ramparts,  where  he  was  encouraging  the  soldiers, 
^o  the  town-hall,  wh^e  the  magistrates  were  assembled, 
and  used  all  his  influence  to  persuade  them  to  hold  out : 
-^ut  finding  them  determined  on  a  measure  which  be 
•thought  disgraceful,  he  pulled  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
and  shot  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  council.  The  volun- 
teers whom  he  commanded  would  not  allow  his  body  to  be 
buried  at  Verdun,  of  which  the  Prussians  were  immedi* 
ately  to  take  possession,  but  carried  it  to  Saint-Mene- 
hould. 

M.  Delaunay  having  heard  of  this,  proposed  in  the  na- 
tional assembly,  that  the  remains  of  Beaurepaire  should 
be  brought  from  St.  Menehonid,  and  interred  in  the 
•French  pantheon.-^*  Let  us  treat  his  ashes,^  said  he,  *  as 
Bdme,  had  she  preserved  her  liberty,  would  have  treated 
those  of  Cato  and  Marcus  Brutus.    The  road  all  the  way 


from  the  Fantbeoo  to  St  Meat hould  is  at  present  ooteted 
with  soldiers,  and  shioiDg  with  bayonets  and  pikes. 

*  Figure  to  yourselves,*  added  be,  <  what  an  impression 
it  will  make  on  the  minds  of  our  warriors,  when  they  meet 
the  funeral  chariot  of  one  who  died  for  liberty !  the  sight 
will  deetrize  their  8oals»  inspire  them  with  courage^  and 
fill  their  hearts  with  a  desire  of  irengeance.^ 

However  natural  it  was  for  a  high-rspirited  officer  to  be 
drivea  to  despair  at  a  measure,  the  di^race  of  which,  he 
thought,  would  reach  himself;  yet  suidde  is  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  might  hare 
beoi  imagined  the  legislative  assembly  of  a  Christian 
country  (for  they  have  not  yet  decreed  the  abolition  of 
Christianity)  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  adopting 
this  measure. — Ho  such  thing— A  Roman  senate  could  not 
have  shewn  less.  They  immediately  decreed  that  the  body 
of  Beaurepaire  should  be  transported  from  Bt*  Menehould, 
sod  interred  in  Uie  Pantheon  at  Paris,  with  the  following 
bacription  on  his  tomb. — <  II  aima  mieux  se  donner  la 
nort  que  de  capituler  avec  les  tyrans.^  * 

It  was  ordained  at  the  same  time,  which  the  most  scru- 
pulous Christian  in  the  assenlbly  could  have  no  objection 
tob  that  the  pension  of  Beaurepaire  should  be  contmued 
to  his  widow  and  son  during  their  lives. 

The  whole  of  this  measure  seems  to  he  approved  by  the 
nation ;  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  offended  at  any 
part  of  it  keep  their  sentiments  concealed,  while  those 
who  approve^  proclaim  theirs  in  the  most  ostentatious 
manner.  In  one  journal  I  find  the  following  paragraph.*— 
'  Que  noe  regrets  honorent  le  trepoa  de  Beaurepaire-^ 
faisons  tomber  devant  la  justice  et  la  reconnoissance  ce 
prejug6  barbare,  qui  trop  long  temps  appella  foiblesee  et 
fureur  le  dcvoumeo£  eourageux  de  Brutus  et  de  Caton.f  ' 

*  H«  dMMe  to  put  himaeir  to  dcafht  rather  than  oq^tuUite  wiU&  ty 

f  IM  our  griof  do  honoar  to  the  dtath  of  Beaarapalre— 4et  justice  and 
OatStude  ovfithrow  that  barharoua  prejadipe,  which  too  lon^  hat  given 
the  epithrta  of  weafcneaa  or  madness  io  the  ooMe  deaths  of  Brutus  and  of 
Calflw 
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In  another  it  is  Hdd,— <  La  mort  est  une  ressoufoe  qu^ii 
ne  faut  point  oter  i  la  vertu  opprimee— Ed  decretant 
que  Beaurepaire  est  digne  de  Tapoth^ise,  Fassemblee^  na- 
tionale  a  non  seulement  aoquitt^  une  dette  sacree,  maia 
elle  a  plus,  fait  encore  pour  les  progres  de  la  morale  que 
tons  les  traites  de  noe  beaux  esprits/  * 

If  this  be  true,  nothing  can  give  a  stronger  idea  of  the 
inefficacy  of  the  writings  of  the  beaux  espriCa  towards  the 
progress  of  morality. 

I  am  greatly  deceived,  however,  if  suicide  is  not  the  ef- 
fect of  Jiding  rather  than  reoBCfuing;  and  |f  the  national 
assembly  by  their  decrees,  and  the  beaux  esprits  by  their 
writings,  can  render  men  happier,  they  will  more  effectu- 
ally check  the  practice  of  suicide  than  all  that  can  be  said 
or  written  against  it. 

A  French  acquaintance  of  mine  having  pointed  out  the 
foregoing  passages  in  the  journals,  said  with  a  triumphant 
air, — <  Vous  autres  Anglois  croyez  qu'Sk  vous  seula  appar- 
tient  la  droit  de  se  teur/ 

CaXau^  StpL  If. 

About  the  begidiling  of  th's  month,  two  waggons  full 
of  arms  destined  for  the  army  were  passing  through  the 
town  of  Cbarleville,  conducted  by  an  officer  of  the  artiU 
lery  : — the  populace,  taking  it  into  their  heads  that  they 
were  going  to  the  enemy^  arrested  the  waggons^  and  mur* 
dered  the  officer. 

The  SOD  of  the  postmaster  of  St.  Amand,  on  a  Buspi« 
cion  of  having  given  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  was  killed 
by  the  populace^  and  bis  body  dragged  through  the 
stDeets. 

.  M<  Bayeux,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Calvados,  being 
suspected  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  emi- 
grants, was  arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted  ;  but  the  p<^- 

*  Death  it  a  rafoarce  of  which  wa  ought  oot  to  deprita  oppiaMnl  vir« 
tna.  la  deerering  that  Baaarapaire  la  wortbj  of  apothcoaif ,  tha  naUooal 
aaaambly  baa  not  only  diacharged  a  ifecrcd  dabt»  bat  it  ha*  done  nM»«  Ibr 
tha  adTaacamant  of  moraUty  than  tha  works  of  our  most  brUUaat  wriian^ 


Utte  continuing  to  threaten  him,  he  was  detained  in  pri-> 
son  with  a  view  to  his  being  set  at  liberty,  when  that 
could  be  done  with  safety  :•— the  prison  was  forced  hf 
the  mob,  and  the  magistrate  immediately  murdered. 

All  those  horrors,  and  others  which  could  be  enumer- 
ated, have  happened  within  these  few  days ;  from  Which 
it  might  naturally  be  concluded,  that  it  is  dangerous  td 
trarel  through  the  country  of  France,  or  walk  in  the 
streets  of  any  of  the  larg^  towns.  Extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  however,  the  truth  oer« 
tainly  is,  that  travellers  are  quite  safe  on  the  high  roads,* 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  street^robberies  or 
housebreaking  in  Paris  t  all  the  murders  and  outrages 
which  are  committed  at  present  in  this  country  are  in  the 
cause  of  the  public,  and  not  from  private  interest  This 
b  no  alleviation  of  the  evil;  on  the  contrary^  it  were 
much  less  grievous  for  the  citizens  to  be  ei^posed  to 
street-robberies  and  housebreakings,  which  were  punish* 
ed  when  discovered,  than  that  a  misguided  populace 
should  be  tdlerated  in  the  exercise  of  justice  upon  whom* 
soever  they  consider  as  state  criminals.— I  mention  this 
merely  as  a  singular  fact,  not  A  proof  that  France  is  in  a 
state  of  internal  tranquillity ;  for  what  can  be  more  mu 
serable  for  a  nation,  than  that  such  dreadful  excesses  can 
be  committed  with  impunity  ?— Innocent  people  are  mur- 
dered, and  then  we  are  told  that  the  people  meant  well^ 
but  were  mistaken.— Many  of  the  journals  palliate  their 
greatest  outrages,  and  say  they  proceeded  from  an  excess 
of  patriotism— Nbne  dare  blame  them  ;  never  was  tyrant 
more  feared  and  flattered  than  le  peuple  souverain  at 
present. 

Caiab,  SepL  10. 

I  went  this  morning  to  the  content  of  Dominican 
nuns,  and  had  a  long  conversation  at  the  grate  with  one 
of  them,  an  old  lady  of  seventy  years  of  age^— She  told 
me  she  had  been  forty*tbree  years  in  this  convent ;  that 
during  that  long  period  she  had  lived  so  free  from  care^ 
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and  enjoyed  such  a  degree  cf  content,  that  abe  l»2l  nerer 
wbbed  to  change  her  situation. 

As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  she  said  that,  ^  bj  a  decree 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  when  convents  were  Uuowa 
(^  opeut  those  nuns  who  diose  to  withdraw  were  allowed, 
and  penniflsion  was  at  the  same  time  given  to  those  who 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  remain  in  the  conveoV^-Ia 
consequence  of  which  she  and  twenty-three  other  nuns 
had  remained,  with  no  other  wish  dian  to  be  permitted 
to  end  their  lives  there ;  but  that  now  they  were  deprived 
of  that  hope,  having  lately  received  an  order  from  the 
present  national  assembly  to  leave  the  convent,  which  is 
destined  for  other  purposes ;  they  were  to  leave  it  acomrd- 
ingly  within  ten  days*  .  She  complained  of  this  as  a  great 
hardship  on  herself  in  particular,  who  had  lived  so  long 
out  of  the  world  that  she  had  foi^got  bow  to  live  in  it:— 
that  eight  of  them  had  agreed  to  try  to  keep  house  in 
Cahus,  by  joining  their  small  pennons,  and  living  tcge- 
ther ;  the  rest  were  to  go  to  their  respective  relatioiis — 
She  ended  by  saying  that  she  had  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  God  for  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  she 
had  enjoyed,  particularly  during  the  last  forty-three  years 
cJher  life,  which,  from  her  own  observation  while  she 
had  lived  in  the  world,  and  from  all  she  had  learnt  mnce, 
was  for  greater  than  the  portion  usually  allotted  to  man- 
kind ;  and  that  although  she  had  no  reason  to  expect  so 
much  felicity  for  the  r^nainder  of  her  life,  she  had  the 
eomfiort  to  think  that  the  period  of  her  suffering,  if  she 
was  to  experience  suflering,  would  be  far  shorter  than  the 
long  course  of  calm  enjoyment  which,  through  tlie  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty,  she  had  been  indulged  with  for  so 
many  years.' 

This  nun,  in  spite  of  her  age  and  long  confinement, 
seems  to  enjoy  good  heahh  and  spirits ;  h^r  deportment 
was  easy,  and  her  manners  polite :  though  some  part  of 
her  narrative  will  appear  singular,  it  seemed  to  me  devoid 
of  affectation  or  hypocrisy,  and  to  come  from  the  heart. 

When  I  took  piy  leave  of  this  lady,  I  went  to  the  con- 
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▼nC  of  Benediedne  nuns,  where  a  relMion  of  mj  own  bad 
fonnerl  J  been  a  pensioner.— Mjr  calling  at  the  DonunieaBs 
was  through  mi8take.**-When  I  was  intraduoed  to  the 
pariour  of  the  Benedictines,  I  sent  word  that  I  wished  to 
speak  to  a  particular  nun,  who  I  knew  had  been  acqu^inU 
ed  with  my  relation.-— A  nun  of  a  verj  genteel  and  inte- 
resting appearance  c«ne  to  the  grate. 

I  saw  she  had  Jbeen  crying,  though  she  attempted  to  look 
eheerfhl:  die  inquired  affectionately  about  my  relation,  and 
spoke  with  great  esteem  of  another  lady  who  had  been  in  the 
convent  at  the  same  time.  After  a  short  conversation,  I  ask- 
ed if  they  were  in  the  same  situation  with  the  Dominican 
nuns  ?*»H6las !  oui,  monsieur,*  she  replied,  and  burst  in- 
to tears.— -She  was  unable  to  speak  for  some  time ;  but 
when  she  had  recovered  herself  a  little,  she  said,  that  the 
same  option  bad  been  given  to  them,  and  that  twenty^our 
of  their  number  had  also  chosen  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
thrir  lives  in  the  convent ;  that  they  were  happy  in  each 
other*s  society,  and  in  their  being  free  from  ail  cares,  ex- 
cept the  important  one  of  their  sdvation.«— But  now  we 
are  thrown  back  into  a  world  which  we  had  renouooed, 
which  we  wish  to  forget,  and  for  which  we  have  no  re- 
lish ;  Ah,  monaieur!  nous  »omme»  bteu  i  plaindre.  She  con- 
tinued crjing  and  sobbing  for  some  time ;  and  then  wip- 
ing her  eyes,  with  a  look  of  composure  and  resignation 
she  said,—*  But  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  it  becomes  us 
to  submit.* 

Some  readers  will  suspect  that  both  the  old  and  the 
young  nun  on  this  occasion  affected  sorrow  they  did  not 
feel :— aH  I  can  say  is,  that,  if  they  did,  they  are  the  best 
actresses  I  ever  beheld,  and  the  most  disinterested ;  for, 
more  appearance  of  natural  grief  I  cannot  conceive,  and 
for  what  purpose  it  could  be  assumed  I  cannot  divine. 

I  had  hitherto  considered  the  opening  of  convents  as 
the  giving  liberty  to  the  most  unhappy  of  mortals,  the 
miserable  victims  of  avarice  and  superstition.  In  gene- 
ral, no  doubt,  this  is  the  case ; — but  my  conversation 

*  AlasI  ^t9t  sir. 
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with  those  two  nuns  oonfirms  what  I  have  had  frequ^t 
occasion  to  remark,  that  when  religious  impressions  are 
deeply  engraven  on  the  heart,  they  become  a  source  of 
happiness,  which  compensates  for  many  deprivationa,  and 

^  thioif  a  constant  consoling  ray  of  light  into  situations 
which,  to  the  general  eye  of  the  world,  seem  quite  hope« 
less  and  gloomy.  Those  who,  being  neither  seduced  by 
taste  nor  obliged  by  necesdty  to  confine  such  impressions 
to  cells  or  convents,  where  they  can  be  of  little  use  to  any 
except  to  the  poaeessor^  but  carry  them  into  society  with  all 
the  energy  of  active  virtue,  are  certainly  the  happiest  pf 
mankind. 

By  accounts  received  this  day,  ijt  appears  that  the  po- 
pulace have  at  last  taken  to  street-robbery  in  Paris;  it 
has  seemed  very  surprising  to  me  that,  in  the  present 
weak  state  of  Uie  executive  government,  they  have  ab« 
stained  from  it  so  )opg.  But  their  robberies,  like  their 
murders,  are  performed  under  the  mask  of  patriotism ; 
they  stc^  men  in  Uie  streets,  and  paake  ^hem  surrender 

^  their  silver  shoe-buckles  and  their  watches.-— Women  in 
the  public  walks  have  also  had  their  rings  and  bracelets 
taken  from  them ;  but  they  have  the  assurances  of  the 
robbers  that  all  those  commodities  are  to  b^  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  public  on  the  present  emergency. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  been  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  troops  with  arms,  they  are  still  in  want  of  mus- 
kets. By  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly,  the  muskets 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  cannoneers,  which  is  a  very  nu- 
merous and  expert  corps  in  France,  and  given  to  the  vo- 
lunteers who  flock  to  the  armies ;  some  regiments  of  dra- 
goons have  likewise  bipep  deprived  of  theirs  for  the  same 
purpose* 

Accounts  are  industriously  circulated,  of  advantages  ob« 
tuned  by  the  French  armies  over  the  Prussians  ;  nothing 
seems  more  improbable; — the  Germans  have,  however, 
fuled  in  their  attempt  on  Thionville;  yet,  in  spite  of  that 
failure,  and  the  pretended  odvi^nt^^s  gained  oyer  thj^qi, 
(bey  continue  to  adv^fic^* 
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Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  than  the  security  and 
confidence  of  this  people  in  the  present  alarming  crisis. 
I  hare  seen  letters  from  LiUe  and  Dunkirk,  whioh  de- 
scribe the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  in  the  same  persua* 
sion  with  those  of  Calais9<-*yet  it  is  known  that  the  Swiss 
regiment  of  Cfaateauvieux  has  gone  in  a  body  to  the  ene- 
my, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Swiss  cantons 
will  declare  war  against  France.— Spain,  it  is  thought,  is 
in  the  same  disposition  ;  and  it  is  already  announced  in 
the  national  assembly,  that  the  Grerman  empire  is  arming 
sgainst  them.—'  II  ne  faut  pas  se  le  disnmuler/  said 
Merlin  de  Thionville  in  the  assembly,  *  nous  avons  \  oom- 
baltre  tous  les  tyrans  du  monde,  et  ils  ne  sont  pas  ^  crain- 
dre  pour  un  peuple  Hbre  et  arm^:  il  faut  rompre  d^fini- 
tivement  avec  eux.  Je  demande  le  rappcl  detous  les  mi- 
nistres  de  France/  ^  Before  he  made  so  rash  a  proposal, 
be  should  have  proved  that  the  people  were  armed,  and, 
what  is  still  more  to  be  doubted,  that  they  are  free ;  but 
this  same  Merlin  is  not  considered  as  so  great  a  conjurer 
as  his  namesake  was ;— the  assembly^  therefore,  did  not 
follow  his  advice. 

But  what  confirms  me  in  my  opinion  that  the  afiairs  of 
this  country  are  now  in  a  more  desperate  state  than  ever 
ist  that  it  is  complained  of  in  the  national  assembly,  by  a 
deputation  from  the  municipality  of  Colombe,  near  Pa- 
risi  that  certain  persons  unknown,  but  who  pretend  to  be 
members  of  the  common  council  of  Paris,  and  of  the  na- 
tional assembly  itself,  break  open  doors,  enter  houses, 
and  take  away  what  they  please,  and  harass  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  and  adjacent  villages  in  various  ways,  on 
pretext  of  the  public  service. 

The  minister  Roland  also  complains  of  the  anarchy 
which  reigns  in  Paris,  and  which  all  his  efforts  cannot 
subdue. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  hare  to  fight  against  all  the  tjranta  in 
the  world*  and  they  are  not  to  be  feared  by  a  free  and  armed  people.— Let 
us  break  with  them  entirely.—!  demand  that  all  the  ministers  of  France  at 
ioieign  courts  be  recalled. 
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PetiM  the  ttiayor,  who  seems  williog  to  state  things  m 
the  most  favoorable  lighti  says,  io  a  letter  to  the  assem- 
bly, that  the  outrages  committed  in  the  open  streets,  by 
id>b]Dg  the  eitkens  of  their  iratches  and  rings,  are  put 
an  end  to  \  and  adds,--^  Paris,  au  surplus,  est  tranquille ; 
tout  en  reuferment  dans  son  smn  des  eUmens  trh  inJUm^ 

Masuyer  expressed  himselif  in  these  terms.-^*  Si  Tas^ 
sembl6e  nationale  tie  prend  pas  une  mesure  irigoureuse,  on 
ne  pent  plus  rester  k  Paris  t  on  en  fait  un  lieu  plus  dan- 
gereux,  cent  fois,  que  les  forets  les  plus  infestees  de  bri* 
gands,*  f  &c. 

And  Vergniaud,  with  that  affecting  eloquence  which  he 
has  at  his  command,  after  mentioning  the  unwillingness 
which  the  citixens  of  Paris  shew  to  work  in  the  intrench- 
^  ments  forming  round  the  pity,  adds,—*  Quelle  peut  Stre 
la  cause  de  cette  inertie  des  meilleurs  citoyens?  Ah, 
DiMsieurs,  ne  nous  dissimulons  pas;  ces  haines  particu- 
lleres^  ces'delations  infames,  ces  arrestations  arbitraires, 
pes  eris  de  proscription,  ces  complots,  ces  atteintes  por- 
tdes  sur  les  individus,  cette  violation  de  proprietes,  cet 
publi  des  loix,  ces  agitations  inquifetante$  ont  rtfpandu  la 
^stemation  et  Peffroi. 

^  Khomme  ?ertueux  se  cache,  il  fait  avec  horreur  ce 
acj^Des  d^  sang,  et  il  faut  bien  quil  se  cache  Iliomme  ver- 
tueux,  quand  le  crime  triomphe ;  il  n^en  a  pas  niorrible 
aentimeht,  il  se  tait,  il  i^Vloigne,  il  attend  pour  reparaipre 
des  temps  plus  heureu^ 

*  Les  temps  de  revolution  produisent  ces  hommes  a  la 
fois  hypocrites  et  feroces,  comme  les  pores  de  la  terre  pro- 
duisent des  insectes  malfaisaas  apris  la  tempete.  Au- 
jourd^hui  ces  pervers  anstocratisent  la  yertu  meme  ix>ur 

*  Paris  it  calm  for  th€  pnseiilf  tvt  fDoataifw  within  her  ciienit  mudi 

infiainmabla  matter. 

f  If  the  naUonai  ataemblj  does  not  adopt  tome  vigorout  measure*  it 
Win  be  Impoesible  to  remaio  any  longer  at  Paris :  it  it  become  a  resideiioe 
%  hundred  times  more  daogeroui  than  the  forest  the  most  harassed  with 
robbers* 
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Im  fouler  impun^ment  aux  piedis.  lis  c^<  nocrattsent  I9 
crime  pour  atoir  le  droit  de  le  commettre :  et  c^est  ainsi 
qu^s  deshonnorent  la  plus  belle  des  causes,  celle  du  peu- 
pie,  et  de  la  liberie. 

<  O  citoyens !  vous  voyez  ma  profonde  emotion ;  ci- 
toyens,  arrachez  le  masque  i,  ces  pervers  qui  n^ont,  pour 
▼ous  tromper  et  vous  perdre,  que  la  bassesse  de  leura 
moyeoft  et  Taudace  de  leurs  pr€tensions.  Citoyens,  vous 
les  reconnutrez  facilement ;  lorsque  Tennemi  s^avance,  ce* 
lui  qui  vous  invite  ^  6gorger  des  femmes  et  des  hommes 
dcsarmcs,  celui-la  vous  a  trahi,  et  vous  perd ;  cet  autre 
qui  vous  invite  1  la  paix  entre  vous,  qui  vous  crie  de 
marcher  sur  les  Prussiens ;  eh  bien !  celui^Ia  est  voire 
ami.  Keponssez  done  les  trattres  qui  vous  agitent  et 
vous  divisent ;  faites  cesser  les  desordres,  les  proscriptions, 
et  vous  verrez  un  foule  de  ddfenseurs  se  reunir  a  vous, 
travailler  et  combattre  pour  vous. 

*  «renteiids  dire,  mais  nos  armces  pcuvent  ^prouver  des 
revers :  et  alors,  les  Prussiens  viendront-ils  i,  Paris?  Noti, 
ils  n^y  viendront  pas,  non,  si  les  citoyens  se  reunissent,  et 
si  Paris  se  met  en  6tat  de  defense ;  car  alors  ils  seroient 
aocables  sous  le  debris  de  Tarme  quails  auroient  vaincuc, 
comme  Samson  sous  le  temple  qu^il  avait  renverse.^  ^ 

*  What  can  be  Uie  cauM  of  this  unwilliDgnen  among  the  best  citisemi 
Alu  zcntlemcn  t  there  iM  no  concealing  it ;  those  hatreds,  those  infamous 
acEutationSf  those  arbitrary  amsts,  thoee  rumours  of  proscriptions,  of 
ploa;  thoso  personal  attacks,  those  Tiolatlont  of  propenj,  this  contempt 
of  the  laws,  all  those  distresiloa  cllcunstanoes  have  spreid  consurnaUon 
and  terror. 

The  Tirtuous  nan  hides  himself  1  he  flica  with  horror  fnm  thoee  scenes 
of  blood :— good  reason  have  tht  Yirtuons  to  hide  tbemseWes  when  the 
wicked  tiiompb. 

They  aro  tilcBt«  they  retire,  and  wall  for  happier  times  before  they  ap* 
pear  again. 

Timcf  of  ravoldition  produce  men  who  are  at  once  hypocritical  and  fe* 
radotiB,  aa»  after  tempests,  the  pores  of  the  earth  send  forth  destrucUve 


Thoee  perverse  men  aocose  virtue  itself  of  arlstocneyt  that  they  may 
trample  upon  it  with  impunity  ;  and  adorn  erimes  with  the  name  of  de* 
mooacy,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  commit  them ;  thus  they  di^race 
the  noblca  of  all  cau8eS|  those  of  the  paople,  and  of  liberty. 

Omy 
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This  is  unquestionably  a  very  fine  piece  of  eloqaenoe; 
but  what  effect  can  eloquence  have  on  the  hearts  of  men 
capable  of  robbery  and  murder  ?  they  must  be  subdued 
by  other  weapons* 

CalaU^  Sept,  to. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  anarchy  and  some 
new  event  of  horror  will  soon  take  place  at  Paris ;  our  ac* 
counts  received  this  day  inform  us,  that  the  same  manoeu* 
vres  are  going  on  at  present  that  were  performed  pre« 
vious  to  the  Sd  of  September.  News  are  industriously 
spread  one  day,  that  Dumourier  has  gained  a  victory;  and 
the  following  day  it  ia  circulated,  with  equal  industry, 
that  he  is  defeated ;  and  it  is  thought  that  this  is  done  by 
emissaries  of  the  enemy,  that  the  people,  while  their  minds 
are  agitated,  may  fall  on  some  destructive  measure  now» 
as  they  did  then.  Placarts  have  been  stuck  on  the  walls^ 
inviting  the  populace  to  exterminate  the  four  hundred 
members  of  the  national  assembly  who  voted  against  ac- 
cusing M.  la  Fayette.  At  one  of  the  sections,  the  ine* 
quality  of  fortune  was.  declaimed  against,  and  an  agrariaa 
law  proposed. 

This  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  instant  that 
the  word  egalile  was  brought  forward  in  the  way  it  has 
lately  been— equal  laws,  and  impartial  justice,  may  have 
been  originally  meant ;  but  equal  wealth,  it  was  natural 

0  my  fellow^ettiaens,  yoo  ice  how  deeply  I  am  aiRected  !  citisem,  tear 
the  mask  from  thoie  wretches  who  have  nothing  to  deceive  yoo  with,  hut 
the  most  despicable  means,  and  the  most  Impudent  pretensions. 

Citisens,  you  may  easily  discover  them.«— He  who,  when  the  ene» 
my  advances,  excites  you  to  slaughter  women  and  unarmed  men,  it  Is  he 
who  iMtrsys  and  ruins  you.  That  other,  who  persuades  you  to  peace 
among  yourselves,  and  to  march  against  the  Prussians,  he  is  your  MttA  \ 

Reject  then  the  traitors  who  agitate  and  divide  you.  Put  an  end  to 
disorder  and  proscription,  and  you  will  immedistely  behold  a  number  of 
defenders,  who  will  unite  their  efforts,  and  Sght  for  you. 

But  it  Is  said,  our  aimies  may  be  repulsed,  and  then  the  Prussians  will 
come  to  Paris.  No,  they  cannot  come  if  the  citizens  unite,  and  If  Paris 
is  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  because  they  will  be  crushed  by  the  remidns 
9    the  army  tbcy  defeated,  as  Sampson  was  by  the  temple  he  overtlueww 
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to  cKpecty  would  be  tbe  explanation  of  the  people^  parti* 
cularly  such  as  have  nothing. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  is  chosen  one  of  the  deputies 
lor  the  department  of  Paris  :  he  was  proposed,  accord* 
ing  to  our  accounts,  by  the  same  people  who  proposed 
Marat :  but  the  name  of  Orleans,  as  being  nearly  oUicd 
to  the  crown,  gave  offence  to  the  electors ;  lie,  therefore, 
desired  the  general  council  of  the  commune  of  Pari^  to 
give  him  another  name,  more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  In  consequence  of  this  request,  the 
council  have  signified  to  him  that,  as  a  reward  for  thai 
zeal  for  liberty  which  he  had  manifested  from  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  revolution,  and  even  before  that  pe. 
riod,  and  for  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  people 
£ver  since,  they  would  adorn  him  with  tbe  beautiKil  naiiie 
of  Equality  (du  beau  nom  d'Egalit^). 

Considering  the  immense  fortune  of  Monsieur  Egdil^ 
and  the  disproportion  it  bears  tp  whi|t  wo^ld  fall  to  hu 
share  in  case  the  patriots  who  push  tbe  agrarian  law 
should  carry  their  point,  one  can  hardly  think  that  tiaia 
new  name  is  very  agreeable  to  him.  His  former  name 
gave  offence  because  too  near  to  the  crown ;  his  present 
beautiful  new  name  may  give  offence,  because  it  is  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  immensity  of  his  wealth. 

All  the  patriotism  he  has  displayed  before  or  since  tlie 
revolution*  however  pure  and  free  from  resentment  or  sel« 
fish  motives,  may  not  secure  him  from  that  ingratitude 
which  heroes  and  statesmen  so  often  experience* 

Were  not  all  the  services  rendered  to  their  country  bj 
Miltiades,  Aristides,  Camillus,  and  Scipio,  repaid  with 
ingratitude  ?  What  then  can  Monsieur  Egalite  expect? 
The  present  race  of  Parisians  differ  in  some  respects,  U 
is  true,  from  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ;  tiiey  may, 
however,  resemble  them  in  ingratitude  :  but  even  in  that 
case,  they  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  tesiivumjf  of  kis  €•»» 
science. 

Roland,  the  minister,  has  informed  the  assembly, 
|h§t,  on  the  night  of  t)ic  1$th  of  this  month,  the  gard^ 
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ineuble,  where  the  crown-jewels  are  kept,  was  broke  ivpen, 
and  that  diamonds  and  other  Taluable  thuigs  had  been 
farried  away. 

The  Prussian  army,  now  on  the  road  to  Paris,  may 
probably  conceive  that  this  loss  falls  on  them,  rather  than 
any  body  else. 

The  French  and  German  armies  have  already  met— 
they  have  had  some  partial  shocks ;  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  appears  on  every  occasion,  as  every  body  indeed 
foresaw,  particularly  those  who  have  been  bred  to  the  mi- 
litary profession,  many  of  whom  I  have  heard  assert,  be- 
fore I  came  to  France,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  the  disciplined  troops  of  Prussia  would  drive  all 
the  noisy  rabble  of  national  guards  before  them  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  that  they  could  meet  with  no  serious 
opposition  eijLcept  from  fortified  towns.  I  was  always  un- 
willing to  believe,  that  severity  of  discipline  gave  a  great- 
er probability  of  victory  than  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
could  spring  from  the  best  of  causes :  it  is  disagreeable 
to  imagine,  that  the  cane  of  the  seijeant  can  make  men 
fight  better  than  the  idea  of  defending  all  that  is  dear  in 
life.  From  what  has  happened  hitherto  in  this  campaign 
against  France,  that  proposition,  disagreeable  as  it  is, 
will  be  confirmed.  For  what  have  the  French  done  with 
all  their  enthunasm  ?  The  only  towns  on  their  frontiers 
that  have  been  seriously  attacked  are  taken  ;  their  armies 
continue  to  retire  before  the  enemy ;  General  Dumourier 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Servan,  the  minister  of  the  war 
department,  says,  that,  in  an  attack  on  his  rear,  ten 
thousand  men  had  run  away  shamefully  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  eDemy«-»What  is  to  be  expected  from  such  an 
army  ? 

Every  thing,  in  the  meantime,  seems  in  a  dreadful 
state  at  Paris.  M.  Roland  has  made  some  very  earnest 
representations  of  the  disorders  which  exist,  to  the  nation, 
al  assembly ;  in  one,  he  says,  that  five  hundred  citiaens 


have  been  arrested  bj  orders  of  the  committee  of  tlie  mu« 
nidpalitj^  and  that  the  prisoos  will  soon  be  as  full  as 
thej  were  before  the  2d  of  September ;  in  consequence 
of  whicby  Yergniaud  declaimst  and  the  assembly  deu 
cree ;  but  the  remedies  pointed  out  are  not  applied,  the 
decrees  are  not  obejed ;  the  executive  power  seems  still 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  committees  chosen  from  the  com- 
munity of  Paris,  which  are  thought  to  be  directed  by 
men  of  atrocious  characters,  suspected  of  being  the  au- 
thors of  the  massacres.  In  the  midst  of  this  awful  scene 
of  confusion,  the  assembly  spend  many  hours  in  regulat- 
iog  the  various  articles  of  the  proposed  decree  respecting 
divorce* 

At  a  time  when  two  frontier  towns  are  taken,  their 
armies  repulsed,  and  the  enemy  advancing — when  their  feU 
low-citiaens  are  thrown  into  prison  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner,  and  they  themselves  threatened  by  assassins ;  for 
men,  at  such  a  moment,  to  shew  as  much  anxiety  to  get 
lid  of  their  wives,  as  of  all  the  other  evils  put  together, 
^ves  a  strong  idea  of  the  misery  which  those  poor  men 
must  have  endured  in  their  married  state.     * 

A  courier  arrived  last  night  from  the  national  assem- 
bly, requiring  ten  tlmusand  men  more  from  this  departs 
ment  (du  pas^de-Calais) :  this  occasions  a  good  deal  of  un- 
easiness—the town  of  Calais  will  be  under  some  difficulty 
to  furnish  its  quota. 

It  has  rained  incessantly  ibr  some  days:  if  the  same  has 
faeen«tbe  case  where  the  duke'  of  Brunswick's  army  is,  it 
must  greatly  impede  his  progress,  and  distress  the  sol- 


As  I  stood  for  shelter  from  the  rain,  under  tbe  piazza 
of  the  town-house,  I  observed  two  women  who  had 
just  obtained  passports  for  England ;  one  was  in  the  cha- 
racter of  maid  to  the  other :  xshe  who  was  dressed  as  the 
nuud,  is  a  woman  of  rank ;  I  bad  seen  her  frequently, 
when  at  Paris,  in  her  real  quality :  they  seemed  impatient 
to  get  away,  and  crossed  tbe  square  in  the  midst  of  the 
rain  to  go  to  the  packet-boat. — Her  impatience  proceeded 
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partly,  t  suppose,  from  uneasiness  at  being  reckignise^^ 
though^  I  turned  my  face  from  her  the  moment  I  saw  her^ 
Ibr  fear  of  giving  that  suspicion.  I  am  happy  to  think 
they  have  got  away  without  farther  trouble.  This  lady, 
however,  must  have  strong  reasons  for  quitting  France  at 
present,  because  by  the  law  against  emigrants,  which,  by 
an  unjust  and  cruel  extension,  reaches  to  females,  her 
whole  fortune  will  be  forfeited. 

A  number  of  poor  priests  have  fled  to  this  place,  and 
are  skulking  in  different  houses,  till  such  time  as  they  can 
find  opportunities  to  cross  over  to  Dover. 

I  know  one  pious  and  charitable  lady,  who  has  been 
very  serviceable  to  several,  and  conceals  and  entertains 
tliem  till  they  can  be  conveyed  away  with  safety. 

I  have  heard  and  read  of  many  persecutions  which  were 
excited  by  priests  in  all  countries  :  the  only  persecu- 
tion I  ever  was  witness  to,  is  that  which  exists  at  present 
against  them  in  this  country,  and  a  most  severe  one  it  i&f 

The  dislik'e  which  some  people  are  fond  of  expressing 
against  particular  classes  of  men,  which,  from  their  nature, 
must  comprehend  men  of  all  characters,  like  that  which 
others  express  to  the  natives  of  particular  countries,  al- 
ways proceeds  from  a  childish,  illiberal,  and  uncandid  turn 
of  mind. 

The  clergy  of  France  have  been  treated  with  cruelty 
since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  :  that  the  church  re* 
quired  a  radical  reform,  with  regard  not  only  to  the  extent 
of  her  possessions,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  distributed,  will  be  pretty  generally  allowed  :  it  was, 
perhaps,  expedient  that  many  of  the  great  benefices  should 
be  applied  to  the  public  use  as  they  became  vacant ;  but 
what  men  have  obtained  the  possession  of  by  the  existing 
laws  of  their  country^  they  cannot  justly  be  deprived  of  by 
any  future  law ;  and  the  levity  with  which  the  hardship 
put  on  the  clergy  of  Franee  is  spoken  of,  by  many  of  the 
laity  of  this  country,  is  very  disgusting. 


Sot  the  indifTerence  with  which  men  look  on  acts  of  op- 
pression to  which  they  themselves  are  not  exposed,  and 
the  indignation  they  express  against  every  act  of  the  same 
nature  to  which  themselves  are  liable,  does  not  belong  ex^ 
dusively  to  men  of  particular  professions  or  countries ;  it 
is,  I  fear,  in  human  nature 

I  have  heard  people  who  professed  much  public  spirit^ 
and  uncommon  affection  for  their  country,  declaim  on  the 
utility  of  applying  two-thirds  of  the  church  livings  in 
England  to  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt.  When 
the  hardships  to  which  this  project  would  subject  the 
^^9  v^  stated  as  a  slight  objection,  they  declared  it 
no  otgeetion  at  all,  but  rather  a  circumstance  in  favour  of 
the  project,  because  it  would  be  a  just  punishment  for  their 
selfishness^  and  they  would  still  have  too  much  left  fur 
men  of  moderate  desires.  But  when  a  small  reduction  of 
the  legal  interest  of  money  was  hinted,  as  a  means  which 
would  also  facilitate  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  seemed 
to  lie  so  heavy  on  their  minds,  those  patriots,  wliose  mo- 
ney was  invested  in  the  funds,  exclaimed  against  such  an 
idea  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  public  faith,  and  the  most  hot-* 
rid  injustice* 

Those  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  particular  tide  of 
prejudice,  direct  its  current  against  the  clergy,  under  the 
pretext  that  priests  have  been  persecutors,  would  tbeni 
selves,  in  those  days  of  persecution,  have  been  the  great'^ 
est  of  all  persecutors,  had  they  been  priests* 

The  severity  of  some  late  decrees  against  those  of  the 
French  clergy  who  refuse  taking  the  oaths,  seems  to  me 
highly  unjustifiable*  How  can  any  candid  mind  feel  re* 
sentment  against  men  for  sacrificing  their  interest,  their 
establishment  in  life^  from  a  scruple  of  conscience  P 

Yet  these  conscientious,  or  simple  men,  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  livings,  banished  their  country,  and  many 
of  them  massacred  as  they  were  going  into  banishment. 

But  many  of  the  clergy,  who  refuse  to  take  the  oaths, 
are  accused  of  exciting  the  people  to  insurrection  against 
the  new  government,  and  of  insulting  the  clergy  who  have 
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uken  them.  Let  tbose  against  whicb  this  in  proved  be 
punished  acoordiog  to  law ;  but  let  not  the  innocent  be 
punished  in  a  manner  which  would  be  borbarouB^  if  eycn 
inflicted  on  the  guilty* 

Nothing  has  exposed  the  king  to  so  much  suspicion 
and  obloquy,  as  his  choosing  his  chaplain  and  eonfessor 
from  among  those  priests  who  refuse  to  take  the  oaths : 
none  but  of  this  class  were  seen  at  court,  or  admitted  into 
the  Tuilleries  for  some  time  before  the  10th  of  August, 
which  was  thought  a  proof  of  his  msjesty^s  approbation  of 
their  principles  and  conduct ;  and,  in  spite  of  bis  having 
himself  accepted  and  sworn  to  the  constitution,  this  par- 
tiality to  the  priests  who  had  done  neither,  was  represent- 
ed by  his  enemies  as  an  evidence  that  in  his  heart  he  hated 
the  constituUon,  had  a  secret  correspondence  with  his  bio* 
thers,  and  was  doing  every  thing  he  durst  venture  to  fa- 
vour the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  France^ 

There  is  absurdity,  however,  as  well  as  want  of  charity 
in  this  interpretation ;  for  if  the  king  is  so  devoid  of  prin- 
dple  as  to  engage  in  a  plot  to  betray  bis  country,  and  over* 
turn  the  constitution  to  which  he  has  sworn  to  be  faithful^ 
how  should  he  be  so  scrupulous  as  to  refuse  to  employ 
those  priests  who  could  render  him  most  popular^  and,  of 
course,  enable  him  the  better  to  carry  on  the  plot  ? 

To  suppose  he  was  engaged  in  such  a  conspiracy,  is 
supposing  him  a  man  of  neither  principle  nor  piety :  to 
accuse  him  of  employing  priests  whom  his  conscience  ap- 
proved, in  preference  to  those  whom  policy  pointed  out,  is 
admitting  that  he  possesses  both. 

From  all  I  have  learnt  of  Lewis  XVI,  he  is  a  man  of 
integrity,  devoid  of  ambiuon,  but  with  an  uncommon 
share  of  indolence ;  whose  disposition  is  better  than  his 
understanding,  and  his  understanding  superior  to  his  con- 
duct; whose  inclinations  are  naturally  benevolent ;  whose 
opinions  are  generally  just,  but  whose  actions  are  some- 
times improper,  because  they  are  influenced  by  tboee  who 
possess  less  rectitude  than  himself. 

The  preference  he  gives  to  priests  who  refuse  to  take 
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the  oaths  se^m  to  injuxt  him  as  much  in  the  miads  of  tb« 
popular  leaders,  as  that  which  Charles  I  gave  to  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  Eoglaud  injured  him  in  the  minds  of  the 
Presbjterians  and  Independents.  Charles  has  even  heea 
considered  as  a  martyr  to  the  church  of  England.  The 
inviolability  which  the  constitution  gives  to  Lewis  will  se*' 
c:ure  him  from  the  same  fate,,  whatever  degree  of  rancour 
bis  enemies  may  bear  him« 

•  SepUmier  tS* 

Orders  came  a  few  days  since  from  M.  Servan,  the  war 
minister^  for  one  thousand  nine  hundred  muskets  to  be 
carried  from  St  Omer  to  Kheims  for  the  use  of  the  volun« 
teen  going  to  Dumourier's  army,  many  of  whom  advante 
no  farther  than  the  latter  town  for  want  of  arms.  As  this 
convoy  passed  through  the  town  of  St.  Quintin,  it  was 
stopped  by  three  battalions  of  national  volunteers;  they 
also  were  in  Want  of  musketst  which>  however,  were  ready 
for  them  at  the  department  of  the  norths  to  which  those 
battalions  were  marching.  Without  listetiing  to  this  as-* 
surance,  or  any  tiling  else  that  was  said,  they  seized  the 
arms  of  the  convoy ;  many  were  broken  in  the  tumult/ 
and  the  troops  at  Rheims  disappointed. 

General  Dumourier  writes  to  the  war  minister,  that, 
baving  thought  proper  to  change  his  situation,  his  army 
was  attacked  by  the  enemy  during  his  march  ;  that  a  pa^ 
nic  bad  seized  the  rear  ef  his  army ;  that  some  cowardly 
or  treacherous  soldiers  had  called  out,  *  Sauve  qui  peut, 
nous  sommes  trahis  V  *  that  ten  thousand  men  bad  iBed 
from  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  enemy ;  and  that 
if  those  one  thousand  Rve  hundred  had  pushed  on  with 
vigour^  the  whole  army  might  have  been  thrown  into  coo* 
fusion ;  but  this  not  having  been  done,  his  army  had  r^. 
covered  their  spirits,  and  were  now  in  a  good  situation. 
He  writes  in  a  style  of  the  greatest  confidence,  that  he  ex« 
pects  to  form  a  junction  with  Kellerman  and  Boumonville 

*  Let  thoiB  ssvtt  themiiilvcs  wbo  eaii|  w«  an  all  betrajed  f 
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Tei^  iooDi  and  has  not  the  least  doubt  of  repulsiti^  thtf 
enemy. 

It  may  be  highly  proper  in  a  general  to  write  in  thia 
manner  to  the  last ;  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  be  baa 
the  confidence  he  pretends.  What  dependence  can  be 
had  on  men  who  n^  their  own  convoys,  and  run  away  at 
the  sight  of  the  enemy  ?  These  are  the  characteristics  of 
a  mob,  not  of  soldiers.  I  do  not  know  what  impression 
this  letter  made  on  the  national  assembly,  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  are  fully  persuaded  that  Dumourier 
will  be  as  good  as  his  word ;  not  that  they  believe  their  ge- 
neral to  be  superior  in  military  skill  to  the  duke  of  Bruns-r 
wick,  their  expectations  ar^  founded  on  their  conviction 
of  the  superior  valour  of  the  French  over  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans, or  any  other  people ;  and  should  they  hear  that 
Dumourier  is  beaten,  and  his  army  dispersed,  I  am  per- 
suaded they  will  impute  it  to  him,  or  to  the  mercenaries 
in  the  pay  of  France,  but  not  to  want  of  spirit  in  the  na^ 
tional  troops. 

The  misfortunes  of  war  are  apt  to  be  laid  to  the  cfaafge 
of  the  general  by  the  populace  of  every  country,  who  are 
all  convinced  that  their  countrymen  are  superior  to  theif 
neighbours  in  the  most  essential  part  of  a  soldiex^s  cha- 
racter ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  armies  receive  a  severe 
check,  or  are  defeated,  they  immediately  suspect  the  ge- 
neral of  treachery.  The  French,  possetaing  more  sensi- 
bility, and  perhaps  more  levity,  tRan  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours, are,  of  coarse,  more  subject  to  those  suspicions  $ 
though  their  nearest  neighbour,  who  is  generally  believed 
to  be  of  a  far  more  cold  and  phlegmatic  temperament,  has 
given  dreadful  proofs  of  being  susceptible  of  the  same  un- 
.  just  way  of  thinking,  and  of  all  the  excesses  which  it  is 
apt  to  produce;* 

National  pride  is  less  offended  when  the  loss  of  battles 
is  imputed  to  the  treachery  of  a  few,  or  indeed  to  any 
cause  whatever^  rather  than  to  an  inferiority  of  spirit  or 

*  The  maMsert  of  tbt  Dc  WiUf  bj  th«  Dutch. 


courage  in  the  troops.  Courage  is  a  qiudity  wluch  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  in  the  worlds  since  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  worldi  have  churned  to  themselves  in  a  su« 
preme  degree. 

The  French  have  always  thought  themselves  superior 
to  any  nation  in  Europe  in  military  virtue :  that  they 
even  think  themselves  a  match  for  several  combined  a* 
giunst  them,  they  afford  a  strong  proof  at  present. 

Nee  pluribus  impar,  was  considered  as  a  rhodomontade 
when  adopted  as  a  motto  by  Lewis  XIV,— it  is  now  con-: 
Mdered  as  a  truth  by  the  generality  of  the  French  na» 
tion, 

I  have  heard  Scotchmen  assert,  that  the  entire  conquest 
of  France  by  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y,  was 
prevented  «ofe(y  by  a  body  of  seven  thousand  Scots,  com- 
manded by  their  countryman  the  earl  of  Buchait,  consta- 
ble of  France ;  and  others  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the 
victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  were  chiefly  owing  to  a- 
bout  the  same  number  of  Scots  who  served  in  his  army. 
The  common  people  of  Scotland,  at  this  day,  would  think 
sny  man  deprived  of  his  reason,  who  would  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  an  army  of  any  nation,  commanded  by  any 
general  that  ever  lived,  could  have  withstood  half  the 
number  of  their  countrymen  led  by  Sir  William  Wallace. 
.  The  English,  who  laugh  at  their  neighbours  for  this 
national  partiality,  are  suspected  of  having  their  full  share 
of  it,  and  of  not  always  confining  it  to  the  human  inhabit* 
ants  of  their  country* 

A  good  many  years  ago,  returning  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don, I  met  with  a  certain  Englishman  at  Calais,  who  had! 
been  exhibiting  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Flanden  and  the 
French  provinces  with  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  he  pretend- 
ed to  have  under  bis  command ; — among  other  ma- 
noeuvres, he  said,  he  could  make  two  swarms  of  these  ani- 
mals engage  in  battle  with  each  other,— 4tn  English  swarm» 
for  example,  with  a  French. 

And,  pray,  said  a  Frenchman  who  was  present,  caq  ydi 
make  which  side  you  please  victorious  ? 

N  2 
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To  which  the  other  very  gravely  repliedt  that  be  apqU 
not  give  the  victory  to  the  Frendi  unjew  ihey  were  4liV* 
tie  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  Eegliah ;  beoiiue 
an  English  bee  was  precisely  equal  to  two  French  ones. 
'  When  we  came  to  Dover,  the  Frencbmaii,  who  wis 
going  to  London,  and  had  taken  hie  passage  in  the  same 
paolet^boat  with  me,  put  roe  in  mind,  a  little  before  we 
parted,  of  the  beewmaa^  declarations  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  digest,  and  asked  if  I  really  believed  that 
thece  was  such  -a.  difference  between  French  and  Englidi 


Till  that  instant  I  had  not  remarked  that  the  Frendw 
man  was  hart ;  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  had 
seen  the  bee-man^s  assertion  in  the  same  light  that  I  did; 

Being  now  convinced  of  my  error,  I  answered  coldly, 
that  perhaps  the  bee-man  had.  gone  too  far  in  asserting 
that  one  English  bee  was  equal  to  two  French  ones ;  but 
that  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  two  English  beea  would 
be  a  pretty  good  match  for  three  French. 

Ah,  monsieur !  said  the  Frenchman  compliusantly,  ce- 
la  pent  etre» 

But,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  prowess  of  ibeir 
bees,  a  very  strong  prejudice  has  al  way  a  prevailed  in  every 
country  in  favour  of  the  personal  valour  and  military  vir- 
tues of  their  eountrymen.  They  may  grant  that  other 
countries  have  a  superiority  in  philosophy,  in  divinity,  in 
the  fine  arts,  in  ail  the  arts  of  peace,— -in  all  the  arts 
which  tend  to  render  men  happy,  but  never  in  that  which 
spreads  devastation  and  misery,  never  in  that  art  which 
gives  the  power  of  subduing  and  domineering. 

Esendrat  alii  fpiimntia  moUins  ara. 
Credo  equidem  {  vivos  ducent  de  maimore  vultus  ; 
Oraboot  causas  melius  ;*  coeUque  meatas 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent : 
Tu  regere  impcrio  populos,  Romane,  memento  f 
Ha  Ubi  eruot  artes  <  padsqoe  impoDere  inoram* 
Parcere  subjecUs,  ct  debtllare  superbos. 


Mb 

A  gentleman  of  character,  on  whose  veracity  I  have  re- 
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iMUioef  informed  me  that  b€  was  at  VertaiUea  oo  the  day 
that  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners  from  Orleans  bafqieB-f 
cd ;  be  bad  left  Paris  that  morning,  and|  on  his  arrival 
at  Versailles,  heard  that  the  prisoners  were  expected ;  but 
bad  no  idea  when  he  set  out,  nor  did  he  observe  any 
thing  after  he  arrived  at  Versailles,  which  gave  him  a  suqii* 
cioD  of  ^iich  an  event :  he  went  and  walked  a  considerable 
time  in  the  gardens ;  during  this  interval  the  prisoners 
arrived,  and  that  most  atrocious  scene  of  bloodshed  wai 
peribnned.    On  his  return  from  the  gardens,  he  saw  the 
mangled  bodies  of  5S  men  lying  in  a  street  on  the  left 
hand  as  you  go  to  the  chateau  from  Paris  I — Some  of  the 
lower  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Versailles  were  looking 
en ;  the  rest,  struck  with  terror,  were  shut  up  in  theif 
sbopa  and  bouses,    The  body  of  the  duke  of  Brislac  was 
pointed  out — ^the  head  and  one  of  the  hands  was  cut  off! 
<-^  man  stood  near  smoking  tobacco,  with  his  sword 
drawn,  and  a  human  hand  stuck  on  its  point !— another 
fellow  walked  carelessly  among  the  bodies  with  the  entire 
arm  of  another  of  the  prisoners  fixed  to  the  point  of  his 
sword  !    This  gentleman  afterwards  saw  a  waggon  arrive^ 
into  which  were  thrown  as  many  of  the  slaughtered  bodies 
as  the  horses  could  draw !— A  boy  of  about  fourteen  yekirt 
of  age  was  within  the  waggon,  assisting  to  receive  the  bo* 
dies  as  they  were  put  in,  and  packing  them  in  the  most 
convenient  manner,  with  an  air  of  as  much  indifference 
es  if  they  had  been  so  many  parceU  of  goods  I    One  of 
the  wretches  who  threw  in  the  bodies,  and  who  probably 
bad  assisted  in  the  massacre,  ^id  to  the  spectators,  in 
praise  of  the  boy^s  activity, — *  Voyez  ce  petit  bon  homme^ 
comme  il  est  hardi.* 

The  assassins  of  the  prisoners  were  a  party  who  had 
come  from  Parisnon  the  preceding  evening,  most  of  them 
in  post-chaises,  for  that  purpose,  and  who  attacked  those 
unhappy  men  while  they  remained  in  the  street  waiting 
till  the  gate  of  the  prison  which  was  prepared  for  their  re« 
eeption  should  be  opened* 

The  (^rcumstattces  of  tfiose  assassins  having  come  from 
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Paris  the  night  before,  and  most  of  tfaem  in  post-duuses^ 
or  in  the  usual  carriages  which  go  to  Versulles,  are  strong 
presumptions,  that  they  were  a  detachment  from  the  bloody 
band  who  performed  the  executions  in  the  prisons,  and 
that  these  executions  by  no  means  proceeded  from  the 
emotions  of  rage  and  despair  in  the  people,  but  from  a 
predetermined  plan,  formed  by  a  set  of  men  who  hare 
usurped  a  great  deal  of  power  of  late,  which  they  wish  to 
increase,  and  who  think  this  dreadful  act  was  necessary 
for  their  own  safety. — ^The  detachment  whidi  had  guard- 
ed the  prisoners  from  Orleans,  stood  shameful  and  pasnTO 
spectators  of  the  massacre. 

The  miserable  prisoners  being  all  unarmed,  and  tome 
of  them  fettered,  could  do  nothing  in  their  own  defence : 
they  were  most  of  them  stabbed— and  a  few,  who  attempU 
ed  resistance,  were  cut  down  with  sabres. 

There  never  was  a  more  barbarous  and  dastardly  action 
performed  in  the  bee  of  the  sun.— Gracious  Heaven  !  were 
those  barbarities,  which  would  disgrace  savages,  committed 
by  Frenchmen  !  by  that  lively  and  ingenious  people,  whose 
writings  are  so  much  admired^  whose  society  has  been  so 
much  courted,  and  whose  manners  have  been  so  much 
imitated  by  all  the  neighbouring  nadons  ?— This  atrodous 
deed,  executed  in  the  streets  of  Versailles,  and  the  horrors 
committed  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  will  fix  indelible  stains 
on  the  character  of  the  French  nation.  It  is  said,  those 
barbarities  revolted  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris  or  Versailles^  as  much  as  they  could  those  of  the  in* 
halntants  of  London  or  Windsor.  It  is  also  said,  that 
those  massacres  were  not  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  or  Versailles,  but  by  a  set  of  hired  assassins !— But 
who  hired  those  assassins  ?  Who  remained  in  diameful 
stupor  and  dastardly  inactivity  while  their  laws  were  in- 
sulted, their  prisons  were  violated,  and  their  fellow-citixens 
butchered  in  the  open  streets  ?  I  do  not  believe,  that  from 
the  wickedest  gangs  of  highwaymen,  housebreakers,  and 
pickpockets,'  that  infest  London  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, men  could  be  selected  who  could  be  bribed  to  mur- 
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der,  in  cold  t>Iood9  sucb  a  number  of  their  countrymen 
— «nd  if  they  could,  I  am  convinced  that  no  degree  of 
popular  deluuon  they  are  capable  of,  no  pretext,  no  mo- 
tive whatever,  could  have  made  the  inhabitants  of  Loo- 
don  or  Windsor,  or  of  any  town  of  Great  Britain,  suffer 
such  dreadful  executions  to  be  perfixmed  within  their 
sralls. 

General  Dumourier  has  ordered  fifty  of  the  most  guilty 
of  those  who,  by  their  cowardly  or  treacherous  cries,  spread 
confusion  through  his  troops  on  their  retreat  from  his 
camp  at  Grand  Pre,  to  be  stript  of  their  uniform,  pinion- 
ed,  and  in  this  disgraceful  condition  carried  to  Paris,  and 
delivered  to  the  section  to  which  they  belong. 

He  has  published  a  proclamation  or  address  to  the 
soldiers,  the  import  of  which  is,  to  encourage  them,  and  to 
give  them  the  strongest  assurances  of  victory,  provided 
they  have  confidence  in  their  officers,  and  shut  their  ears  a- 
gmnst  the  voice  of  tnutors  I  He  ends  this  address  with 
these  words.—'  Camarades,  si  on  se  rcunit  sous  mes^ten- 
dards  avec  la  oonfiance  que  des  enfans  doivent  avoir  en 
ieur  pere  et  non  autrement,  je  cepotylB  de  ces  rois  du  nord, 
de  ces  altesses  ser^nissimes^  de  ees  cordons  de  toutes  les 
couleurs,  de  ces  paladins  Francois,  qui  se  qualificnt  encore 
des  vains  noms  que  nous  Ieur  avons  enlevis :  ils  iront  a 
Paris,  puisqu^ils  le  desirent ;  ils  iront  en  triomphe,  mais 
ce  sera  a  notre  suite.^  ^ 

He  writes  to  M.  Servan,  that  he  is  now  certain  of  ef- 
fecting a  junction  with  the  generals  Kellerman  and  Bour- 
nonville ;  and  adds,-^'  After  having  been  able  to  keep  the 
aumerous  armies  of  the  Germans  and  French  emigrants 

*  Fellow-toldien,  If  you  will  re-unile  under  my  sfandard  with  tbf  t 
eonftdence  which  children  ought  to  have  in  their  father,  I  will  be  anawer- 
able  for  those  kings  of  the  north,  for  those  high  mightinesses  with  their 
ribbons  of  all  sorts  of  colours ;  for  those  French  knight-errants,  who  still 
aMame  those  empty  titles  which  we  stripped  them  ofi  they  shall  go  to 
^arla !-— j^a,  no  doubt  they  shall  go,  but  it  shall  be  as  our  prisoners. 


in  check,  for  so  long  a  thne^  with  a  habdfiil  of  mao,  you 
may  rest  assuced  that  there  is  nothiiig  to  be  feared,  now 
that  my  army  is  equal  to  theirs.* 

This  is  speakittg  in  so  very  oonfideot  a  straio,  that  I 
should,  however,  take  it  all  for  rhodomontade,  were  it  not 
for  his  having  honestly  and  fairly  acknowledged  the  ffight 
and  ill  behaviour  of  part  of  his  army  on  the  march ;  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  like  a  man  determined  to  declare  the  truth ; 
for  nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to  the  army,  to  the 
fttsembly,  and  to  the  French  in  general.    He  is,  beside, 
universally  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  act- 
ivity*   Sut,  after  all,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  a  general  of  the  first  reputation  of  the 
age,  with  a  numerous  army  of  the  best  discipUoed  troops 
in  Europe,  can  be  ba^ed  by  an  army  of  raw  soldiers,  led 
bj  one  who,  .with  all  his  natural  quickness,  is  without 
much  military  experience :  at  all  events,  the  affair  must  be 
decided  soon»  the  armies  are  within  sight  of  each  other ; 
Und  while  the  Prussians  threaten  Chalons  and  Rheims, 
the  Austriaas  harass  the  country  near  Lille,  and  jsome  of 
.their  light  cavalry  have  advanced  within  a  very  small  dis- 
tance from  the  gates  of  Douay.    It  is  thouglit  that  they 
will  attempt  the  siege,  or  at  least  the  blockade  of  the 
:  former*   We  bear,  however,  that  the  convention  is  assem- 
bled ;  but  I  own  I  still  think  it  will  not  sit  long  at  Paris. 
What  renders  this  conjecture  the  more  probable,  and  may 
be  added  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  abov^  enu- 
merated, is,  that  Marat  is  still  permitted  to  publisb  his 
Inflammatory  papers,  the  intention  of  which  evidently  is 
to  excite. new  massacres !  In  one,  which  was  pasted  on  the 
walk  of  Paris  on  the  19tb,  he  accuses  many  of  the  depu- 
ties chosen  for  the  convention,  of  aristocratical  and  anti- 
revolutionary  principles ;  he  denounces  the  generals  who 
comman4  the  armies  as  traitors ;  and  almost  all  the  preisent 
ministers,  particularly  Roland,  he  paints  as  the  enemies  of 
freedom  f   Danton,  the  present  minister  of  justice,  is  the 
paly  one  of  the  six  who  is  not  included  in  his  proscription ; 
this  omission  is,  in  the  minds  of  men  of  sense  and  in- 
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iJBgnHy^  MB  prejudicnd  to  Danton,  as  Ihe  peculiar  rancouv 
ba  shewa  against  Boland  is  honourable  (o  the  latter. 

The  deputies  to  the  convention^  to  the  number  of  87I9 
net  on  the  Slat  in  a  hall  of  the  Tuilleries ;  they  chose  Pe% 
tion  for  president,  and  Condorcet,  Brissot,  Vergniand, 
Babaud)  La  Source,  and  Camus,  for  secretaries,  and  ad** 
joumed  till  the  following  day ;  when  being  again  assem** 
bled  in  the  same  ball,  they  sent  a  deputation  of  twelve  of 
dieir  members  to  inform  the  national  assembly  that  the 
convention  was  constituted,  and  about  to  begin  the  exer-> 
cise  of  the  powers  which  bad  been  placed  in  their  hands 
by  the  people  of  France. 

The  national  assembly  immediately  decreed,  that  their 
president,  M.  Franfois  de  Neufcbateau,  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  of  their  members,  should  wait  on  the  conven« 
tion,  and  conduct  them  to  the  hall  of  the  Feuillans.  The 
president  then  declared  the  national  assembly  dissolved,  and 
the  members  attended  him  in  a  body  to  the  Tuilleries, 
wher^  M.  Franfois  pronounced  a  congratulatory  discoursci 
in  which  he  informed  the  convention,  *  that  the  national 
assembly  being  dissolved,  their  first  act  as  citizens  would 
be  to  serve  as  a  guard  to  the  convention,  that  they  might 
give  an  example  to  every  individual,  of  that  respect  which 
they  owed  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation :  that,  in 
cboonng  them  as  members  of  this  convention,  the  French 
people  had  consecrated  the  extraordinary  means  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  use  for  the  preservation  of  twenty^our 
millions  of  people  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  perfidy  of 
one  man :  that  the  object  of  their  meeting  was,  to  establish 
a  constitution  on  the  basis  of  freedom  and  equality ;  to 
give  to  the  nation  liberty,  laws,  and  peace :  liberty,  with- 
out which  the  French  disdained  to  live ;  laws,  the  firmest 
foundation  of  liberty ;  and  peace,  the  sole  end  and  object 
of  war.' 

The  convention  then  walked  from  the  Tuilleries  to  the 
hall  of  the  Feuillans,  conducted  by  the  members  of  the 
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national  anembl/,  through  a  lane  fbrmed  by  an  unmcnte 
multitude  of  people,  a  body  of  the  national  guards  being 
under  arms,  the  drums  beating  and  trumpets  sounding 
during  the  procession.  The  convention  having  taken 
possession  of  the  hall,  Manuel  proposed  that  the  president 
of  tli£  conventional  assembly  should  be  lodged  in  the 
Tuilleries;  that,  as  often  as  he  appeared  in  publicy  be 
should  be  preceded  by  guards ;  and  that  every  day,  when 
he  opened  the  assembly,  all  the  members  should  rise ;  ob» 
serving,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  marks  of  distinction 
would  tend  to  render  the  assembly  more  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  French  nation,  bb  well  as  of  strangers :  and  he 
mentioned  the  story  of  Cyneas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyr<. 
rhus,  who,  on  being  introduced  into  the  Roman  senate, 
eaid,  they  appeared  like  an  assembly  of  kings: 

Whether  being  compared  to  kings  disgusted  them,  I 
know  not ;  but  thb  proposal  was  warmly  opposed  by  se- 
veral members,  and  particularly  by  Chabot,  who  said  that 
such  external  pom{5  was  despicable  in  itself,  and  imprv^r 
for  a  popular  government,  in  which  the  deputies  should 
have  no  other  dignity  than  that  of  being  mixed  an4  con- 
founded with  the  saos-4:ulottes  who  had  elected  them  as 
their  representatives.  This  Chabot  was  formerly  a  Ciqpu- 
phin,  and  still  displays  in  his  dress  and  person  that  par^ 
tiality  for  dirt  which  distinguishes  the  monks  of  that  or* 
der.  He  is  now  the  rival  of  Marat,  as  an  apostle  of  liber* 
ty ;  they  seem  congenial  in  their  taste  in  dress,  as  well  as 
politics  :  nature*  has  not  been  partial  to  either  in  point  of 
looks ;  few  men,  therefore,  could  be  more  excusable  in  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  her  unkindness  by  a  few  of  the  or* 
naments  of  art ;  yet  no  two  republicans  of  Greece  or  Rcmie 
ever  sliewed  more  contempt  for  any  auxiliary  of  that  sort. 
Marat  stands  in  much  more  need  of  it  than  Chabot,  but 
he  uses  it  less— there  appears  something  even  rtcherchS  in 
the  shabbiness  of  Marat ;  he  seems  to  think  it  a  proof  of 
patriotism,  for  in  one  of  his  late  placarts  against  Petion, 
amongst  other  crimes  he  accuses  him  of  being  trop  bien 
frisc.    Mara^  is  a  little  man,  of  a  cadaverous  compl^ion^ 
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and  a  countenance  exceedingly  expressTe  of  his  dispo- 
sition: to  a  painter  of  massacres,  Marat^s  head  would 
be  inestimable.  Such  heads  are  rare  in  England,  yet  they 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  on* 
ly  artifice  he  uses  in  favour  of  his  looks,  is  that  of  wearing 
a  round  hat^  so  far  pulled  down  before  as  lo  hide  a  great 
part  of  his  countenance. 

I  am  convinced  that  ManuePs  motion,  or  something  of 
the  same  nature,  would  be  of  service.  In  decreeing  guards 
and  other  marks  of  dignity  to  the  president  of  the  convene 
tion,  they  would  render  both  him  and  the  otlier  members 
more  respected  by  the  people ;  it  would  dispose  them  more 
to  obedience  and  to  order,  without  injuring  the  cause  of 
liberty.  What  danger  can  there  arise  from  power  or  dig* 
nity,  which  is  intrusted  only  for  fifteen  days  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  man  ? 

The  present  French  reformers  are  in  danger  of  falling 
mto  the  same  error  with  Jack  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  who 
tore  his  coat  in  pieces  through  seal  to  remove  the  lace  9 
in  like  manner,  they  may  injure  the  essential  parts  of  go-» 
vemment,  by  precipitately  destroying  the  ornamental. 

Danton  is  a  man  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  out 
of  the  convention  on  any  account ;  in  conformity  with  the 
principle  that  no  one  citizen  should  possess  two  offices  un- 
der the  government,  he  sent  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
minister  of  justice,  and  retained  that  of  member  of  the 
convention.  He  was  the  first  who  proposed  that  the  con. 
stitution  which  they  were  about  to  form  should  be  present- 
ed to  the  nation,  and  should  not  have  force  till  it  was  ao« 
cepted  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France,  united  in 
primary  assemblies. 

This  and  another  proposal  of  his  were  decreed,  namely, 
that  property  and  persons  were  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
nation. 

It  was  next  decreed,  that  all  laws  not  abrogated,  and  all 
powers'  not  suspended,  should  Continue  in  force,  and  that 
the  public  contributions  should  be  levied  as  heretofore* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  meetings  M.  CoUot  d'Herboisn 
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who  formeriy  waB  an  actor,  appeared  in  the  tnbuney  aad 
directly,  without  dreumlocutioo,  proposed  the  abolition  of 
royalty.  This  was  supported  and  enlarged  upon  by  the 
bishop  Gregoire,  who  used  the  fcdiowing  argument^  and 
subsequent  flower  of  doquence— -^  Le  mot  de  roi  est  en* 
core  un  talisman,  dont  la  force  magique  pent  &tre  le  prin- 
cipe  de  beaucoup  de  d^sordres ;  il  faut  done  I'aboKtion  de 
la  royaute.  Les  rois  sont  en  morale  ce  que  les  monstres 
sont  en  physique ;  ks  cpurs  sont  toujours  les  foyers  de  la 
corruption,  et  Tattelier  des  forfaits.^  * 

Although  many  circurostanoes  announced  a  disposition 
to  a  measure  of  this  kind,  I  had  no  idea  that  it  would  have 
been  adopted  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention,  and  without  a  strong  contest  The  proposal 
was  heard  with  the  united  applause  of  the  deputies,  and 
the  people  in  the  galleries. 

Bazire  alone  said,  that  a  decree  of  so  much  importance 
required  a  little  cool  discussion,  and  ought  not  to  be  de. 
creed  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm :  but  this  very  entbusU 
asm,  which  rendered  the  assembly  unfit  for  deciding  upon 
such  a  point  at  that  time,  was  the  cause  of  its  being  de* 
dded  instantly.  The  reasonable  proposal  of  Bazire  excit. 
ed  murmurs,  and  every  mark  of  disapprobation :  it  was  in 
vain  that  he  called  out  that  he  bad  as  little  afiecdon  for 
loyalty  as  any  of  them,  and  only  widied  that  the  question 
should  be  postponed,  and  debated,  after  mature  reflecdoiit 
with  coolness,  which  would  give  the  people  at  large  the 
more  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  their  determination,  and 
render  it  more  likely  to  be  permanent* 

All  this  had  no  other  effect  than  to  render  Bazire  less 
popular.  The  abolition  of  royalty  was  decreed,  and  the 
assembly  broke  up. 

There  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  decreeing,  firsts 

that  whatever  constitution  the  convention  might  form,  it 

* 

*  The  word  king  U  ttill  a  kind  of  Ulitpian»  whote  magie  power  nij 
cretie  maiij  ditorden;  the  abolition  of  rojaltj  therefore  m  ncoetmy* 
|[ings  are,  in  the  moral  world*  that  wbfch  monsters  are  In  the  natural : 
aourts  are  always  the  centre  of  eormpUoOf  and  the  workhonse  af  criaes. 


could  hati«  DO  force  till  it  was  approved  and  accepted  by 
die  majority  of  the  people ;  and  deeremng,  in  tlie  second 
place^  the  abolition  of  royalty. 

•  How  does  the  assembly  know  that  a  limited  monardiy 
n  not  more  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  ihe  people,  thaa 
any  other  form  of  government  ? 

The  first  decree  implies,  that  whatever  constitution  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  no  other^ 
shall  be  the  constitution  of  France.  The  second  declaresy 
that  no  modification  of  monarchy  shall  be  the  constitution 
of  France,  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  or  not. 

But  this  precipitate  decree,  for  the  abolition  of  royaU 
ty,  seems  not  only  inconsistent  with  their  own  principles, 
bat  unjust  in  itself;  because  it  is  punishing  the  king  be4 
fore  trial,  before  they  have  made  any  examination  into 
his  conduct,  or  given  him  any  opportunity  of  answering  * 
the  charges  made  against  him:  not  only  punishing  htm^ 
but  inflicting  the  very  severest  punishment  which,  by  the 
constitution,  can,  with  any  shadow  of  justice,*be  inflicted 
on  bim»  although  all  were  proved,  and  even  more  than 
be  is  charged  with ;  for,  by  the  second  article  of  the  con«< 
stitution,  which  regards  the  king,  his  person  is  declared 
inviolable  and  sacred ;  and  the  sixth  article  is  conceived 
in  these  words. — ^  Si  le  roi  se  met  ^  la  tete  d'uhe  armee^ 
et  en  dirige  les  forces  oontre  la  nation ;  ou  sll  ne  s'^oppose 
pas,  par  un  acte  ibrmel,  ^  une  telle  entreprise,  qui  s^exc. 
cuteroit  en  son  nom,  il  sera  cense  avoir  abdique  la  rojf- 

To  inflict,  therefore,  as  severe  a  punishment  for  a  crime 
which  is  only  charged,  but  not  proved,  as  could  with  jusU 
ice  be  applied  to  a  greater  after  full  proof,  is  the  height  of 
cruelty  and  injustice. 

•  If  the  king  should  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  direct 
lu  f<*ce  against  the  nation ;  or  if  he  shall  not,  hy  a  formal  act,  oppose 
soch  an  enterprise,  when  attempted  in  his  save,  he  abaU  be  conaideftd 
ae  having  forfeited  roysltj* 
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It  would  seem,  from  HrhAt  happened  on  the  first  day  of 
the  meeting,  that  the  convention  connsted  eotiidy,  or  al- 
most entirely,  of  repuUicana ;  and  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude from  this,  that  the  same  spirit  prevails  all  over 
France.  For  it  is  asked,  how  could  a  fiurer  trial  be  made 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  than  was  made  at  the 
last  election  ?  The  national  assembly,  after  suspending 
the  king's  authority,  decree,  that  deputies  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a  ooo- 
stitutioD.  There  was,  at  this  time,  nothing  to  corrupt 
or  bias  the  people  in  the  elections,  in  favour  of  tnen  whose 
principles  they  disapproved :  any  bias  that  could  be  pre- 
sumed woi|ld  incline  them  to  choose  the  friends  of  the 
royal  family ;  for  the  French  princes,  supported  by  nu» 
merous  armies,  were  advancing  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom.  This  was  the  time  for  all  royalists  to  show  them* 
selves,  either  by  joining  the  princes,  or  choosing  men  for 
the  convention  of  the  same  sentiments  with  tliemseives* 
But  nobody  joins  the  princes,  and  the  people  choose  men 
of  republican  principles  to  give  them  a  constitution.  What 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  this,  but  that  the  French 
people  in  general  wished  for  a  republican  fima  of  govern* 
ment* 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe,  that  a  nation  which 
was  fond,  to  idolatry,  of  monarchy  a  very  few  years  ago^ 
should  so  suddenly  have  adopted  republican  principles; 
or  if  the  majority  really  have  done  so,  there  is  reason  U> 
believe,  that  this  majority  does  not  consist  of  people  of 
any  property  whatever,  but  of  the  very  bwest  of  the  po- 
pulace, who  have  nothing.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
when  the  national  assembly,  on  the  10th  of  August,  de* 
creed  a  convention,  they  also  decreed,  that,  setting  aside 
the  former  distinction  of  active  and  inactive  citiaens, 
every  Frenchman,  who  is  not  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
whether  he  could  pay  any  tax  or  not,  should  be  entitled 
to  a  vote  for  an  elector  to  the  convention ;  by  which  means 
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k  vast  erowd  of  the  most  indigent  rabble,-  t»ho  ^eit  esc* 
eluded  formerly,  did  vote  for  the  members  of  the  present 
conTention.  It  ought  also  to  be  remembered,  that  thtf 
elections  were  carried  on  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Swiss^ 
and  of  the  king^s  friends  in  the  Tuilleries,  while  the  royal 
fiunily  were  prisoners,  and  immediately  after  the  massa- 
cres in  the  beginning  of  the  present  month;  that  thd 
rulers  at  Paris  bad  emissaries  in  all  the  departments  in- 
fluencing the  elections ;  and  that  to  oppose  any  election, 
supported  by  them,  might  raise  a  suspicioni  of  aristocnu 
cy;  finally,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, those  who  would  have  preferred  a  limited  mou 
narchy  to  a  republic,  used  what  influence  they  had,  tiBt  to 
be  elected  deputies^  and  that  none  but  republicans  endear 
voured  to  be  chosen.  These  considerations  may  account 
for  the  number  of  republicans  chosen  as  deputies  for  the 
convention,  without  this  being  a  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  majority  of  that  part  of  the  French  nation,  who  can 
be  supposed  to  trouble  their  heads  about  government  9t 
all,  has  adopted  republican  principles,  or  really  believe 
the  republipan  form^the  most  suitable  for  so  extensive  and 
populous  a  country  as  France. 

The  treatment  Which  M.  la  Fayette  has  met  with,  sinctf 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  bis  army,  forms  a  strong  preu 
sumption  of  the  falsehood  of  the  rumours  of  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  court  and  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers  x 
and  is  a  proof,  that  he  had  not  that  treasonable  intelli^ 
gence  with  them  of  which  he  was  loudly  accused.  Peo- 
ple are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  upon  what  principle  of  just* 
ke  he  is  detained  and  imprisoned  by  the  Prussians^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  M.  la  Fayette  had  any  view 
but  to  maintain  the  king^s  authority  as  it  was  limited  by 
the  constitution.  Brissot  and  other  republicans  were  his 
accusers.  He  did  all  in  his  power,  it  must  be  confessed, 
to  overturn  the  ancient  arbitary  government  in  France, 
and  to  establish  a  limited  monarchy  in  its  stead.     The 
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ftentimeots  Und  opinions  of  the  French  nation,  with  re* 
qpect  to  government,  have,  no  doubt,  undergone  a  great 
alteration  since  the  armies  and  fleets  returned  from  senring 
in  America;  but  the  prevalence  of  republican  notions  in 
France  is  of  a  much  later  date,  and   M.   la  Fayette 
never  adopted  them  :—»a  very  few  individuals  excepted^ 
the  most  Jealous  friends  of  freedom  among  the  French 
bad  no  wish  beyond  that  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  and 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  that  have  appeared 
since  the  revolution,  were  convinced  that  monarchy,  un^ 
der  proper  limitations,  is  the  firmest  and  most  durable 
foundation  upon  which  a  system  of  national  liberty  can 
be  built     The  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes  offered  a 
pretext  for  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  if  such  a  desire  had 
prevailed  in  France  at  that  time ;  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  Parisians  were  actually  tried  at  that  tery   period. 
Condorceti  Brissot,  Petion,  Buzot,  Gregoire,  Bonneville,r 
and  some  others,  had  conferences  and  correspondences 
with  each  other,  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  republic 
on  the  ruins  of  the  French  monarchy.    They  were  tempt- 
ed  by  the  opportunity  which  the  flight  of  the  king  pre- 
,sented,  by  the  very  slight  appearance  of  uneasiness  or 
alarm  which  that  incident  occasioned,  by  the  tranquillity 
and  mutual  confidence  which  appeared  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  national  assembly,  and,  perhaps,  they  were  ex- 
cited by  a  conviction  that  the  king  never  would  act  sin- 
cerely in  support  of  a  Hmited  constitution  ;  and  that  the 
only  security  they  could  have  against  despotism,  was  in  a 
republican  form  of  government.     But  the  endeavours  of 
this  junto  at  that  time  were  without  effect ;  every  hint  of 
that  nature  was  coldly  received  at  Paris,  and,  of  course, 
had  little  chance  of  producing  heat  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  :  even  the  society  of  Jacobins  were  then  a- 
gainst  It ;  and  Robespierre  himself,  in  his  declamations, 
avowed  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  republicanism ;  for  al- 
though he  attempted  to  be  a  demagogue  from  the  begia- 
ning  of  his  political  course,  he  did  not  declare  himself  a 
republican  till  the  torrent  of  public  opinion  seemed  to 


nuh  f  iolently  thai  way.  For  the  class  of  real  repub- 
Beans  above  mentioned^  finding  the  nation  averse  to  their 
fafonrite  sdiemej  postponed  any  farther  direct  attempt  at 
that  time,  but  continued  in  conversation,  and  in  writingsi 
to  propagate  their  principles  and  opinions,  being  deter« 
mined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  o£Fered  to  put 
them  in  action ;  and  that  such  opportunities  might  occur 
the  more  frequently,  they  were  extremely  assiduous^  itf 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  peo[de  a  continual  jealousy 
of  the  king,  and  the  idea  that  there  existed,  what  they 
called,  an  Austrian  party,  whose  object  was  to  overturn 
the  constitution,  and  establish  the  ancient  arbitrary  go* 
Temment  in  France. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  they  used 
eyeiy  means  to  provoke  a  war  with  the  emperor,  in  the 
hopes  that,  during  a  war,  the  people^s  suspidons  would 
increase,  and  that  the  court  would  be  tempted  into  mea* 
sores,  which  would  a£Ebrd  the  republicans  pretexts,  and^ 
perhaps,  the- means  of  overwhelming  monarchy  in  the 
ruins  of  a  constitution  which  they  considered  as  but  a 
feeble  support  for  freedom.  Republican  principles  were 
at  length  adopted,  and  avowed  in  the  society  of  the  Ja- 
cobins of  Paris;  they,. by  their  influence  and  numerous 
correspondences,  spread  them  all  over  France ;  and  they 
flourished  with  peculiar  strength  and  exuberancy  in  the 
south. 

Mirabeau  was  always  a  friend  to  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  against  a  republican  form  of  government ;  which,  in 
his  opinion,  was  incompatible  with  the  extent  of  the 
French  empire,  and  the  character  of  the  French  nation. 
On  his  deathbed,  he  eud,  that  with  him  the  French  mo- 
narchy would  die :  he  probably  knew  of  the  project  form- 
ed  in  favour  of  a  republic,  and  that  it  would  succeed,  for 
a  time  at  least,  when  no  man  of  equal  powers  with  him- 
self remained  in  France  to  oppose  it 
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By  late  accounts  from  Paris,  the  treatment  which  the 
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king  and  royal  family  experience  at  the  Temple  is  hai%b« 
er  than  ever.  In  the  assembly,  the  members  speak  of 
him  as  the  greatest  of  crimiaals,  and  the  populace  are  in- 
spired with  hatred,  and  a  desire  of  vengeance. 

Of  all  the  means  which  the  republican  party  bare  a^ 
dopted  to  bring  about  their  favourite  plan,  the  most  un- 
justifiable is,  the  calumniating  the  king.  Ever  since  his 
acceptance  of  the  constitution,  they  have  been  indefatiga- 
ble in  their  endeavours  to  render  him,  his  government, 
and  monarchical  government  in  general,  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people. 

If.  a  vast  majority  of  the  French  nation  wished  for  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  had  pronounced  their 
wishes  in  a  clear  unequivocal  manner ;  and  if  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  convention  were  convinced  that  it  would  be 
more  conducive  than  any  other  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  it  would  have  been  more  manly,  more  just,  and, 
perhaps,  more  politic,  to  have  decreed  that  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  given  those  for  their  reasons,  than  to  prew 
tend  that  they  were  driven  into  that  measure  by  the 
treachery  of  the  king,  accusing  him  of  a  design  to  over- 
turn  that  constitution,  which  they  themselves  were  under- 
mining ;  and  representing  a  prince  of  moderation  and  hu- 
manity, as  a  despotic  blood-thirsty  tyrant.  Politicians 
are  so  habituated  to  conceal  the  real  motives  of  their  con- 
duct,  that  they  sometimes  assign  false  ones  unnecesarily, 
and  when  the  true  would  have  been  more  creditable. 

This  method  of  rendering  a  republic  palatable  in 
France,  resembles  in  falsehood  the  policy  of  those  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  England,  propagated  the 
despicable  story  that,  when  the  queen  pretended  to  be  in 
labour,  a  child,  in  a  warming-pan,  was  introduced  into 
her  bed-chamberi  to  be  imposed  on  the  nation  as  the  prince 
of  Wales. 

To  give  this  as  a  reason  for  placing  William  and  Mary 
on  the  throne,  was  an  implication  that,  if  the  child  could 
be  proved  to  be  the  real  son  of  James,  William  would 
have  ba4  no  right  to  the  crown ;  and  was  departing  from 
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the  greftt  whig  principle,  that  a  king  who  endeaTours  to 
subirert  the  constitation  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  the  king  and  people,  and  vio- 
kting  the  fundamental  laws,  is  deemed  to  have  forfeited 
the  crown  ;  which  surely  is  a  much  more  manly  founda- 
tion to  build  a  revolution  upon,  than  the  story  of  the  warm* 
ing-pan,  whether  true  or  false. 

One  among  many  differences  between  the  state  of  the 
two  nations  at  these  two  periods  is,  that  England,  a  little 
before  the  year  1688,  was  so  much  intimidated  by  the  exe* 
cations  on  account  of  the  Rye-House  plot^  and  of  Mon<* 
moutVs  insurrection,  that  nothing  less  than  the  persevere 
ing  attacks  upon  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  country,  by 
the  infatuated  king,  could  have  animated  the  nation  to 
those  exertions  which  brought  about  the  revolution. 

Whereas  France  seems  to  have  been  so  much  elevated 
by  her  recent  success,  in  reducing  the  power  of  the  crown^ 
as  to  drive  on  furiously  to  republicanism,  regardless  of 
the  concessions  and  accommodating  temper  of  the  prince, 
of  the  particular  character  of  her  own  children,  and  of 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  attending  a  republican  form  of 
government 

Since,  however,  they  have  decreed  that  kind  of  go* 
vernment,  whether  they  are  thought  to  have  acted  wisely 
or  foolishly  in  so  doing,  policy  unites  with  humanity  in 
declaring,  that  they  ought  to  behave  in  all  other  respects 
with  generosity  to  the  unfortunate  prince  and  his  family, 
who  are  the  victims  of  that  decree ;  and  if  they  do  not,  it 
requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that  they  will 
draw  upon  themselves  the  hatred  and  execration  of  man* 
kind. 

The  republican  party  are  aware  of  this,  and  have  no 
hand  in  the  harsh  measures  now  adopted ;  but  they  have 
it  not  now  in  their  power  to  stop  the  effect  of  that  pre- 
judice, which  they  themselves  have  so  much  contributed 
to  raise  against  the  king ;  and  which  another  set  of  men 
their  enemies,  are  endeavouring  to  make  subservient  to 
views  of  their  own. 

o2 
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The  republicans  ^shed  for  the  destruction  of  moottchyi 
but  not  the  murder  of  the  monarch  I—- Their  rivak  may 
have  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  monarcht  while 
thej  hope  to  find  an  opportunity  of  re-establishing  mo- 
narchy under  %  prince  of  their  own  choomng* 

A  man  arrived  at  this  town  yesterday^  who  pretended 
that  he  came  from  Dumourier^s  army :  he  said,  they  had 
surrounded  the  Prussians,  who  were  in  the  most  deplor- 
able condition  for  want  of  provisions ;  that  they  had  al- 
ready been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  eating  one-half  of 
their  horses,  and  would  surrender  at  discretion  when  the 
remainder  of  their  cavalry  was  devoured. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  he  left  the  camp; 
but  having  been  detained  a  day  on  the  road  by  a  fall,  a 
courier  from  the  army  had  overtaken  him,  who  was  going 
to  Paris  with  accounts  that  the  French,  not  having  pati- 
ence till  the  Prussians  should  finish  their  horses,  had  at> 
tacked  their  intrenchments,  cut  a  great  number  of  them 
in  pieces,  and  that  the  rest  were  retreating  as  fast  as  they 
could.  I  had  heard  this  man^s  story^  and  saw  him  telling 
it  to  one  circle  after  another  in  the  market-place ;  and  to 
shew  how  effectually  the  Prussians  had  been  haehts  en 
morceauXf  that  was  his  phrase,  he  flourished  with  his  sabre, 
inviting  the  spectators  to  examine  it,  for  he  declared  he 
had  received  it  as  a  present  from  the  courier,  who  had 
taken  it  from  a  Prussian  grenadier  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  had  afterwards  turned  its  edge  against  those  for  whom 
it  had  been  drawn. 

The  crowd  gazed  with  awful  admiration  on  the  sabre; 
some  of  the  boldest  touched  it  t  and  as  it  was  a  good  deal 
hacked,  it  was  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  the  victory, 
and  of  the  truth  of  every  circumstance  of  the  man'^s  nar« 
rative.  Some  incredulous  persons,  however,  suspected 
that  he  had  been  sent  with  an  encouraging  tale  to  spirit 
up  people  to  offer  themselves  as  volunteers. 
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In  all  likelihood  there  will  be  no  farther  account  of  yes*, 
terday^a  Tietory ;  bat  it  is  certatOt  that  an  unaucoessfol  atr 
tack  waa  made  by  the  PrussianB  on  Grederal  Kellerman  « 
army,  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Valmy,  on  the  90th. 
As  it  appears  that  Kellerman  maintained  his  position,  so 
far  it  may  be  comddered  as  a  victory.  Dumourier  how* 
erer  says,  in  bis  letter  to  the  .war  nunister,  that  although 
the  Prussians  did  not  carry  their  point,  they  continue 
their  march  by  his  left,  and  he  expects  to  be  attacked  im- 
mediately :  he  writes  with  his  usual  confidence,  promises 
to  press  them  very  close,  and  finally,  to  give  a  good  ac* 
count  of  them— but  still  it  appears  that  the  Grermans  are 
advandng. 

I  heard  sometime  since  that  the  duke  of  Bochefoucault 
was  assassinated  as  he  was  going  from  his  house  in  Nor* 
mandy  to  the  waters  of  Forge,  in  company  with  the 
dacheas;  I  did  not  then  believe  it,  but  now  find  this  hor. 
rid  fact  confirmed.  The  murder  of  no  man  in  France 
could  excite  more  just  horror  and  indignation ;  M.  de  la 
Bouchefoucault  was  universally  esteemed  as  a  man  of  in* 
tsgrity,  and  an  early  and  disinterested  friend  of  freedom : 
it  b  ^ven  out  that  the  murder  was  accidental  and  through 
mistake :  I  fear  it  was  by  such  an  accident  as  produced 
the  massacre  at  Versmlles.  The  duke  was  president  of 
the  department  of  Paris  on  the  SOth  of  June,  and  active 
to  bring  the  leaders  and  abettors  of  the  shameful  insur- 
rection of  that  day  to  justice.  I  delay  mentioning  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  murder  till  I  have  them  from  better  author- 
ity than  I  have  hitherto  had. 

Among  the  small  number  of  prisoners  who  were  saved 
from  the  swords  of  the  assassins  on  the  bloody  2d  of  Sep- 
tember was  M.  Cazotte,  a  man  of  74  years  of  age,  former- 
ly oommissioner-general  of  the  marine,  but  who  had  for 
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seyeral  years  lived  ia  retirement  at  his  villa  near  Epeiw 
nay. 

Tbb  old  gentleman  had  been  arrested  at  his  house  in 
the  country,  and  brought  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  in 
consequence  of  letters  written  by  him,  and  found  among 
the  papers  of  a  M.  Pouteau,  secretary  to  M.  de  la  Porte, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  he  was  in  correspondenoe 
with  the  emigrants;  that  he  advised  the  king  to  escape 
from  Paris,  and  had  transmitted  a  plan  .for  that  purpose; 
that  he  had  also  advised  the  dissolution  of  the  national  as-r 
sembly ;  for  these,  and  other  parts  of  his  conduct  to  the 
same  tendency,  he  was  detained  in  the  Abbaye  in  expecta* 
tion  of  a  legal  trial. 

But,  on  the  Sd  of  September,  when  determined  mar<^ 
derers  made  a  mockery  of  the  forms  of  law,  and  chosen 
assassins  seized  the  sword  of  justice ;  when  the  prisoner 
was  surrounded  at  his  trial  by  pikes  smoking  from  recent 
slaughter,  and  within  hearing  of  the  screams  of  those 
who  had  been  just  dragged  from  tde  bar  where  he  stood ; 
on  that  dreadful  day,  M.  Cazotte  was  brought  before  the 
horrid  tribunal  within  the  prison.  Several  prisoners  had 
already  been  carried  there, — ^none  had  survived  their  short 
examination  above  two  minutes  !-^A  sign  from  the  pre- 
tended judge,  or  an  equivocal  word,  was  the  fatal  sen- 
tence, and  the  blow  of  death  followed  as  the  prisoner  was 
led  from  the  bar. 

When  M.  Cazotte  appeared— the  list  of  names  was  ex- 
amined  by  these  inquisitors — ^no  mark  of  favour  was  seen 
at  his — the  signal  of  death  was  given,  and  he  was  led  out 
to  slaughter  !-~But,  before  he  received  the  stroke  of 
death,  his  daughter,  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  seventeen, 
sprung  upon  her  father^s  neck,  exclaiming,  in  a  transport 
of  terror  and  filial  affection,  Mercy  !  mercy !  O,  roorcy ! 
r—my  father !  my  father  ! 

The  grey  hairs  of  the  old  man,  the  affecting  appear- 
ance and  exclamations  of  the  young  lady,  arrested  the 
arms  of  the  assassins,  and  melted  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple !r-*The  cries  of  Grace^  grace  I  and  Vive  la  ^atioA ! 


were  heard.— The  M  gentleman  and  his  daughter  were 
conducted  in  safety  to  the  house  of  a  friefld,  amidst  die 
applause  of  the  multitude  i 

This  admirable  young  woman  had  never  separated  from 
her  father,  overcoming  her  horror  for  a  prison  crowded 
with  men;  surmounting  her  terror,  her  delicacy,  and 
every  consideration  which  could  render  the  ntuation  re- 
pugnant to  her  mind :  filial  love,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
daty,  enabled  her  to  attend  him  during  his  confinement 
in  the  Abbaye,  and  to  administer  every  comfort  and  con* 
flolatioo  in  her  power. 

I  wish,  from  my  soul,  that  the  story  had  ended  here* 

This  unfortunate  old  man  was  again  arrested,  again 
imprisoned,  and,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  11th  .of  Septem- 
ber, brought  before  the  tribunal  which  had  been  appoint* 
ed  on  the  17th  of  August  for  the  trial  of  conspirators, 
and  whose  functions  had  been  interrupted  by  the  mas« 
sscres. 

The  first  defence  he  offered  was  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
test against  a  second  trial,  as  he  had  been  already  tried 
by  judges  constituted  by  the  peuple  soux}erain  to  examine 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoners :  that  he  had  been 
acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  could  not  be  made  to  undergo  a  new  trial,  without 
insulting  the  sovereignty  cf  the  people,  which  they  all 
professed  to  acknowledge. 

This  plea  was  disregarded,  the  trial  went  on  ;  the  ac- 
cusation  was  thought  to  be  proved,  and  M.  Cazotte  was 
condemned  to  lose  his  head. 

Without  considering  the  merits  of  the  original  accusa- 
tion, or  of  the  protest  which  the  prisoner,  by  the  advice 
of  counsel,  no  doubt,  had  entered,  did  not  compassion  and 
humanity  plead  /tie  angeU  trumpeUtongued  agiunst  his  con- 
demnation ? 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  he  deserved  the  pains  of  death 
*— Good  Grod  I  had  he  not  already  suffered  them  a  thou- 
sand times  over  ?  Had  he  not  drunk,  to  the  very  dregs, 
the  bitterest  cup  of  mortality  that  could  be  presented  to 
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the  lipi  of  man  ?  In  what  do  the  pains  of  death  €onnst  ? 
Not  surely  in  the  actual  stroke  which  puts  an  end  lo  re* 
flection  and  feeling,  but  in  what  this  most  unfoftunats 
man  had  already  endured— -in  the  agonies  and  terron 
which  the  view  of  an  immediate,  violent,  and  cruel  death 
produces  in  the  mind. 

What  unfeeling  hearts  must  they  have,  who,  unmoved 
by  those  considerations,  and  the  tears  of  his  virtuous 
daughter,  could  sentence  him  to  undergo  a  second  tims 
the  pains  of  death ! 

The  old  gentleman,  however,  heard  the  sentence  with 
a  serene  countenance,  took  a  tender  leave  of  his  inimita- 
ble daughter,  and  went  to  the  place  of  execution  inth 
unshaken  courage  !»-He  made  his  grey  locks  be  cut  from 
his  head,  folded  them  carefully,  and  desired  that  tbej 
might  be  delivered  to  her.— A  recollection  of  her  sorrow 
alone  could  disturb  him  i  it  is  said  that  he  gave  thu  mes- 
sage with  a  faultering  voice.— Then,  turning  to  the  execu- 
tioner, he  assumed  an  undaunted  air,  and  bade  him  do 
his  duty. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  Prussians  are  retreating.  Do^ 
mourier  has  made  good  all  the  assurances  he  gave  to  the 
conventional  assembly;  and  that  self-confidence,  which 
was  by  many  imputed  to  a  vain-glorious  and  boastbg 
disposition,  is  now  thought  to  have  proceeded  from  supe- 
rior talents  and  penetration. 

This  news  occasions  universal  joy  in  France ;  yet  s 
very  sensible  man  told  me  to-day,  that  he  thought  it  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  spirit  of  party  and  dissen- 
rion  which  appears  in  the  national  assembly.  Marat  ho 
been  prompting  the  people  to  new  massacres  I  In  one  of  his 
late  journals  there  is  the  following  passage.-^^  If  the  bssis 
of  the  constitution  is  not  fixed  within  the  first  eight  ds/s 
after  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  you  have  nothing  to 
expect  from  your  deputies.^— And  he  concludes  with  these 
vgni^omt  woidst— <  O  fteuple  babillardj  n  tu ^cavmwff 
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Yet  dik  Boan  is  90  great  a  faTourlteof  the  peoplei  that  the 
oonyentioii  aeem  to  be  afraid  of  ordering  hun  to  be  arrest- 
ed and  punished.  It  ie  aetonishing  how  he  retains  their 
affieetjonsy  for  the  only  means  he  usee  is,  exciting  one-half 
to  cut  the  throats  of  the  other ;  yet  the  more  people  are 
murdered,  the  remainder  seem  to  like  him  the  better. 
This  brings  to  my  remembrance  a  fellow  I  once  saw  sew* 
ing  up  the  mouths  of  ferrets :  shocked  at  the  unfeeling  man- 
ner in  which  he  passed  and  repassed  the  needle  through  the 
poor  little  animal^s  lips,  which  were  all  flowing  with  blood, 
I  desired  him  to  desist,  saying,  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  ? 

Loard,  sir,  replied  he,  it  b^en*t  cruel ;  they  likes  it. 

Likes  iti 

Aye,  that  they  does,  resumed  the  brute ;  and  the  more 
I  makes  them  bleed,  they  likes  me  the  better. 

QctQOCf  Sb 

The  great  evil  of  the  ancient  government  of  France 
was,  that  the  executive  power  was  too  strong,  and  all  the 
other  powers  of  the  state  too  weak :  so  that,  however  un« 
justly  the  former  was  exercised,  the  people  had  no  means 
of  redress  or  of  resistance  but  by  open  insurrection ;  a 
measure  always  dangerous,  and  hardly  ever  used,  except 
when  men  are  rendered  desperate. 

The  framers  of  the  late  constitution  of  France  fell  in- 
to  the  opposite  extreme ;  they  left  the  executive  power 
too  much  exposed  to  attacks,  and  too  unable  to  defend 
those  rights  and  prerogatives  with  which  the  constitution 
endowed  it :  at  least  this  was  evidently  the  case  at  the 
beginning  of  their  new  government,  before  the  nation, 
wUch  was  intoxicated  with  the  victory  over  despotism, 
had  time  to  aequire  more  sedate  and  more  rational  notions 
eonoeming  freedom. 

Perhaps,  however,  that  form  of  government  which  was 
reared  by  the  constituent  assembly  might  have  stood,  and, 
by  the  gradual  alterations  which  time  would  have  disr 
covered  to  be  necessary,  might  have  been  matured  into  a 
prosperous  and  lastbg  system,  bad  tt  pot  been  for  the  sQr 
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ciety  of  Jacobins.  This  society,  by  diffuring  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  keeping  the  people  of  France  steady  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  was  of  great  service  while  the  oonsti* 
tution  was  forming,  but  proved  its  destruction  after  it 
was  formed. 

Let  us  suppose  a  society  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, with  some  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament 
in  it,  established  in  Palace-yard,  and  that  every  question 
of  a  public  nature  was  debated  and  decided  in  this  dub, 
before  it  was  brought  into  either  house  of  parliament,  or 
while  it  was  in  agitation  there ;  and  let  us  farther  suppose 
that  a  mob  are  always  ready,  at  the  command  of  the  lead- 
ing  members  of  this  same  society,  to  insult  those  of  either 
house  of  parliament,  of  whose  public  conduct  they  disap. 
prove ;  in  this  case^  what  would  become  of  the  present 
constitution  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Tliis  is  precisely  the  state  in  which  the  legislature  of 
France  was  for  several  months  previous  to  the  lOth  of 
August.  For  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobin  society  in  Paris 
tended  to  vilify  the  national  assembly,  and  to  render  the 
executive  power  a  mere  pageant ;  this  had  driven  some 
of  the  most  respectable  members  out  of  that  club.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  king  wished  for  auch 
a  check  upon  this  society,  as  would  put  it  out  of  its  power 
to  arrest  the  action  of  government,  and  raise  a  ferment 
in  the  country  as  often  as  any  public  measure  waa  adopt- 
ed which  it  disapproved :  every  friend  of  the  oonstitu* 
tion  must  have  had  the  same  desire.  Those  who  had  the 
greatest  influence  with  the  Jacobins  were  averse  to  the 
war,  and  showed  great  solicitude  to  prevent  it.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  court  of  Vienna  did  not  desire 
war  more  than  they ;  but  displayed  some  hostile  appear- 
ances,  to  give  the  king  and  his  ministers  the  more  weight 
in  their  endeavours  to  resist  the  attacks  of  that  society, 
and  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly,  preclude 
ing  those  questions  which  were  to  be  debated  in  the  as* 
sembly  ftom  being  previously  discussed  in  the  society. 
The  only  communication  which  was  between  the  court  of 


the  Tuilleries  and  that  of  Vienna,  had  this  for  its  object, 
and  nothing  else ;  and  even  this  communication  was  be- 
gan and  carried  on  by  certain  agents,  who  pretended  to 
the  latter  that  they  had  more  influence  with  the  fomier 
than  they  had  in  reality,  and  made  the  same  preterisions 
to  the  fbnner  reelecting  their  influence  with  the  latter, 
by  which  means  both  were  deceived.  But,  taking  this 
in  the  worst  light,  it  is  very  diflerent  from  the  king's  hav- 
ing  an  understanding  with  that  court,  after  hostilities 
were  begun,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  fo- 
reign armies  into  France. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  were  sin- 
cere supporters  of  the  constitution,  and  had  no  fear  of  the 
king^s  having  any  de«gn  to  overturn  it :  Why  then  did 
diis  majority  allow  a  minority  to  destroy  a  constitution 
with  which  they  were  satisfied?  Because  the  leaders  of 
the  minority  were  members  of  the  society  of  Jacobins, 
had  influence  with  some  of  the  sections  to  besiege  the 
bar  of  the  national  assembly  with  inflammatory  addresses 
against  the  king  and  his  ministers,  while  they  had  a  mob 
always  ready  ift  their  instigation  to  insult  those  deputies 
who  supported  government ;  and  at  length,  finding  that 
they  could  not  carry  the  question  against  M.  de  la  Fayette, 
they  found  means  to  new-model  the  general  council  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  to  excite  the  insurrection  of  the 
10th  of  August,  and  usurp  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
as  has  been  shewn. 

In  other  revolutions  of  which  history  gives  us  an  ac- 
count, those  who  are  at  first  employed  as  the  instruments 
of  insurrection,  are  afterwards  thrown  aside  by  the  chiefs 
tm  useless  or  dangerous;  but  in  this  revolution  in  France, 
those  who  were  employed  as  instruments  retain  their  im- 
portance, and  the  chiefs  are  thrown  aside. 

The  Lameths,  and  M.  Duport,  who  first  proposed  the 
plan  of  establishing  political  societies  all  over  France, 
which  maintain  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  Jaco* 
\An  society  at  Paris,  have  fallen  victims  to  that  measure, 


The  duke  of  Roeberoucault,  M.  Ia  Fayette*  Bamsve* 
Talleyrand,  Lewis  of  Narboqpe,  M.  Beaumets*  GanucTy 
Clennont-Tonnere,  were  all  inetrumeBtal  in  bringing 
about  the  revolutioD,  prompted,  as  there  is  every  reasoo 
fo  believe,  by  a  genuine  love  of  freedom,  and  a  unoere  de» 
Mre  of  establtsbing  a  limited  monarchy  in  France^  and  of 
maintaining  that  constitution  for  whidi  some  of  them  bad 
made  very  great  sacrifices.  What  is  become  of  these 
men  P  Some  have  been  assassinated,  some  imprisoned* 
and  the  rest  obliged  to  fly  from  their  country. 

Condorcet,  Buzot,  Brissot,  Petion,  Kersaint,  Genson- 
net,  Bonneville,  shewed  an  early  partiality  for  a  republic- 
an form  of  government,  either  from  a  belief  that  it  is 
preferable  to  any  ot(ier,  or  from  a  suspicion  that  the  king 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  constitution,  but  use  all 
the  powers  it  left  in  his  han^  to  restore  the  ancient  de^ 
potism.  Acting  on  this  suspicion  as  if  it  were  a  eertain- 
ty,  they  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  give  thdr 
countrymen  the  same  partiality  for  a  commonwealth  which 
they  had  themselves ;  and,  among  other  means,  they  did 
not  scruple  to  accuse  the  king  of  plots  tat  overturning  the 
constitution,  of  which  they  had  not  better  proof,  perhaps^ 
than  the  idea  that  it  was  natural  for  him  to  wish  it  ovcn 
turned. 

Vergniaud  and  Guadet,  both  men  of  distingiushed  ti^ 
lents,  were  originally  friends  to  a  limited  mooaicby  as 
established  by  the  constitution,  as  appears  by  a  memorial 
signed  by  them,  and  presented  to  the  king;  but  having  a 
better  opinion  of  the  republican  party  than  of  any  other 
in  the  assembly,  they  jobed  them  after  the  10th  of  Ai^ 
gust,  and  have  acted  with  them  ever  since. 

This  party,  however,  had  no  immediate  active  hand  in 
exciting  or  carrying  on  the  attack  upon  the  palace  on  the 
10th  of  August ;  they  seem  to  have  waited  for  the  event, 
in  the  intention  of  establishing  their  favourite  form  of  go- 
vemment  in  case  the  assailants  should  be  successful,  and 
to  afford  them  protection  in  a  contrary  event. 

The  most  active  agents  of  the  insurrection  were,  Albite, 
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Bosire^  Cranlle  Desmoulins,  Merlin  of  ThionYille,  and, 
above  all,  Chabot  the  Capucbin,  who  were  continually  go- 
ing to  the  different  suburbs^  and  preaching  revolt  among 
the  people.  These  men  were  memberg  of  the  Jacobin  so- 
ciety, assisted  in  this  work  by  other  members,  particular- 
ly Santen^,  and  the  leader  of  ibeJidSrea  from  Marseilles. 
M.  Barboroux,  who  was  since  chosen  a  deputy  from  Mar* 
seilles  to  the  convention,  and  who  had  great  influence 
with  the  band  of  fedcres,  was  also  a  most  active  agent  in 
the  insurrection,  though  otherwise  unconnected  with  Dan- 
ton's  party,  and  intimately  attached  to  the  friends  of  So- 
knd. 

It  appears  somewhat  surprising,  that  while  those  just 
named  were  instigating  the  people  to  attack  the  palace  of 
the  Tuilleries ;  while  Danton,  Chabot,  Collot  d'Herbois, 
and  others,  were  new-modelling  the  general  council  of 
the  commune;  and  while  Guadet  and  Vergniaud  were 
presiding  alternately  in  the  assembly,  during  the  alarming 
and  dangerous  night  of  the  9th  and  morning  of  the  10th 
of  August,  there  is  no  mention  of  Robespierre.  He  had 
been,  however,  the  chief  personage  in  Uie  society  of  Ja« 
cobins  for  several  months  before  that  epoch ;  but  he  did 
not  judge  it  proper  to  appear  again  till  the  afiair  was  de- 
dded  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  royal  family.  He  then  resumed  his  place  at  the 
Jacobin  club,  and  soon  after  got  himself  elected  of  the  ge- 
neral council  of  the  municipality,  of  which  he  became  a 
leading  member;  add,  in  conjunction  with  Fanis,  Servan, 
and  Le  Grendre  the  butcher,  was  most  assiduous  in  pro- 
moting the  numerous  arrests,  and  filling  •  the  prisons, 
which  were  dreadfully  emptied  at  the  beginning  of  Sep* 
tember. 

But,  as  the  republican  party  had  still  less  connection 
with  the  massacres  of  September  than  with  the  insurrec- 
tion in  August;  as  they  express  a  desire  of  inquiring  in- 
to that  horrid  transaction,  and  of  bringing  the  authors  to 
punishment ;  and  as  they  are  all  attached  to  the  minister 
Roland,  of  whose  integrity  they  are  convinced ;  Dantoui^ 
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Chabot,  Merlin,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Collot  d^Herboisy 
Bazire,  Albite,  and  Robespierre,  declare  against  theno, 
excite  Marat  to  proscribe  them  in  his  bloody  journal,  and 
use  every  means  to  expose  them  to  the  fury  of  the  people : 
M.  Egalite  himself,  perceiving  that  those  means  are  al- 
ready attended  with  some  degree  of  success,  arid  proba- 
bly imagining  that  it  will  increase,  seems  inclined  to  at- 
tach himself  to  the  party  of  Danton,  Robespierre,  and 
their  followers.  So  that  very  possibly  those  who  took  so 
much  and  such  early  pains  to  establish  a  republic,  and 
who  expected,  no  doubt,  to  act  a  principal  part  in  it  when 
established,  may,  like  those  who  brought  on  the  revolu- 
tion, and  formed  the  constitution,  be  supplanted  and  de- 
prived of  power,  perhaps  of  Hfe,  by  a  set  of  men  far  in- 
ferior to  them  in  talents,  but  who  seem  at  present  to  en- 
joy more  of  the  people^s  favour.  Thus,  through  all  the 
stages  of  this  revolution,  those  who  have  been  the  authors 
of  the  roost  important  alterations,  whether  for  the  better 
or  the  worse,  have  been  supplanted  by  inferior  agents; 
because,  having  obtained  their  object  by  flattering  the 
people,  they  then  wish  the  hands  of  government  to  be 
strengthened,  the  laws  to  be  put  in  force,  and  the  future 
exertions  of  those  to  be  restrained,  by  whom  they  obtain- 
ed their  power.  But  other  demagogues  start  np,  who» 
having  no  part  in  the  new  government,  tell  the  people 
that  many  improvements  are  still  needed ;  that  their  new 
governors,  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  law  and  order, 
want  to  tyrannize  over  them.  They  adopt  some  favourite 
prejudice  of  the  people,  and  ofler  them  some  new  privi- 
lege, however  pernicious,  which  has  been  hitherto  refus- 
ed, and  so  gain  their  confidence ;  for,  those  who  promise 
new  favours  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  put 
men  in  mind  of  old  ones,  and  an  harangue  in  praise  of 
licentiousness  pleases  the  multitude  more  than  one  which 
inculcates  obedience  to  law. 

Thus  the  second  class  of  leaders  are  driven  out  of 
power  by  a  third,  who,  on  the  same  principles,  may  soon 
be  excluded  by  a  fourth  :  but  le  peuple  souverain  retains 


the  power,  and,  although  divided  into  di£Perent  parts,  like 
the  polypus,  every  deteched  portion  preserves  its  activity, 
and  assumes  all  the  faculties  and  energy  of  the  complete 
sovereign. 

If  the  present  state  of  affairs  continues  much  longer, 
anarchy  and  confusion  must  overwhelm  the  land ;  and  it 
will  be  of  little  importance  to  wretched  individuals,  whe- 
ther their  misery  is  derived  from  a  combination  of  foreign 
invaders,  or  their  own  internal  dissensions. 

But  as  a  national  convention,  from  all  the  departments 
of  France,  is  now  assembled  at  Paris,  and  as  another  very 
unexpected  event  has  likewise  taken  place,  namely,  the 
retreat  of  the  Prussian  army,  it  might  be  imagined  that  a 
permanent  and  free  government  would  still  be  established. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  accounts  we  hear 
of  some  of  the  deputies  does  not  greatly  support  this  ex- 
pectation :  those  elected  by  the  department  of  Paris,  in 
particular^  are  neither  celebrated  for  talents,  nor  for  that 
degree  of  moderation  and  prudence  which  the  times  re- 
quire ;  and  many  augur  ill  of  the  wisdom  of  the  conven- 
tion, from  the  precipitate  manner  in  which  they  agreed 
to  the  abolition  of  the  constitution,  and  of  royalty,  on  the 
first  day  of  meeting,  at  the  proposition  of  a  man  of  little 
or  no  weight.  Yet,  on  the  measures  which  this  conven- 
tional assembly,  such  as  it  is,  sliall  adopt,  the  fate  of  the 
extensive  and  populous  nation  of  France,  perhaps  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  seems  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
depend :  this  consideration  excites  so  strong  a  desire  of 
being  witnesses  to  their  proceedings,  that  we  have  resolv- 
ed to  set  out  to-morrow  fur  Paris,  through  part  of  French 
Flanders,  by  the  way  of  Lille. 

Airt,  OeUAer  7. 

We  left  Calais  this  morning,  and  came  tp  St.  Omers  in 
the  expectation  of  receiving  such  information  as  would  de- 
termine us  whether  it  might  be  expedient  to  take  Lille  in 
our  way  to  Paris :  for  at  Calais  the  accounts  were  con- 
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tndietory ;  acooidtng  to  some  the  siege  was  imiaed^  aoonrdU 
ing  to  others  it  still  oootinued. 

On  aniTing  at  St.  Omen,  we  were  assured  that  the 
Austrian  army  had  retired  from  before  Lille.  We  there* 
fore  set  out  directly  for  this  place,  and  arrived  just  Ume 
enough  to  be  admitted  before  the  gates  were  shut;  but 
we  had  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  lodgings:  all  the 
inns  being  full  of  people,  particularly  of  women  and  child- 
ren  from  Lille,  we  were  obliged  to  drive  about  in  the  dark 
from  inn  to  inn  for  a  considerable  time  before  we  could 
find  one  to  receive  us ;  and  at  last  were  glad  to  be  allow- 
ed to  take  shelter  in  a  miserably  nasty  house,  with  the 
rign  of  the  Three  Kings  over  the  door.  Nothing  can  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  neglected  and  despised  state  of 
this  inn,  than  that  a  sign  so  obnosious  is  tolerated^  or  ra- 
ther overlooked. 

We  were  much  disappointed  on  our  arrival  at  Aire,  to 
find  the  accounts  of  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  firom  be- 
fore Lille  as  uncertain  and  contradictory  as  those  of  C*. 
bus.  Not  trusting  to  the  information  I  recaved  at  oar 
own  wretched  inn,  I  went  to  a  coffeehouse  in  search  of  some 
more  to  be  depended  on :  I  addressed  myself  to  a  grave- 
looking  man  who  smoked  hu  pipe  at  the  door ;  I  soon 
found  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  was  more 
disposed  to  ask  questions  than  to  answer  them.  He  said 
he  perceived  I  was  a  stranger,  and  asked  where  I  lodged ; 
I  answered,  Aux  Troia  Roii.  <  Aux  Trcns  Rois !'  repeat- 
ed he  with  a  grimace, '  ma  foi,  monsieur,  vous  avez  cboisi 
I^  des  botes  qui  ne  sont  plus  i.  la  mode.*  ^ 

Although  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aire,  with  whom  I 
conversed,  could  inform  me  whether  the  Austrians  had 
left  Lille  or  not,  they  were  all  able  and  most  willing  to 
tell  many  stories  of  their  cruelties.  Whether  they  added 
augkt  in  malice  I  know  not,  but  I  am  persuaded  they  did 
fuUhtHg  extemuUe.    The  maid  of  the  inn,  after  giving  a 

*  At  the  Tlu«e  Klngi  t— Truly,  sir,  jou  hftve  cfaoten  jour  todging* 
with  people  who  are  not  modi  in  £whloii  et  picient. 


terrible  iceoont  of  the  deirasution  and  destruction  ooca« 
doned  by  the  pillaging  in  the  villages,  said  it  was  not  easy 
to  tell  whether  the  Hulans  or  the  red-hot  bullets  were  the 
most  mischievous ;  but,  continued  she,-— <  Ce  qui  est  eer- 
tun,  monsieur,  est,  que  k  sang  coule  dans  oe  pauvHi 
Lille  depuis  buit  jours  comme  Teau  coule  dans  les  rues 
chAire.-«-Ab  !  monsieur,  cela  dechire  le  cceur  !*  ^ 

Having  pronounced  this  with  a  sympathising  accent^ 
she  went  out  of  the  room,  and  I  heard  her  singing  a  very 
gay  tune  as  she  went  down  stairs. 

The  road  to  Faris  this  way  is  much  more  agreeable  than 
by  Boulogne,  the  land  being  more  fertile,  the  fields  bet^ 
ter  cultivated,  -the  country  better  inhabited,  and  the  peft« 
gantry  richer.  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  raised  in  the 
country  around  St.  Omers,  and  between  that  town  and 
Aire :  the  leaves  are  hung  up  to  dry  on  the  walls  of  th^ 
cottages,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  stacks  of  corn  and  of 
beans  in  the  farm-yards. 

We  passed  long  trains  of  waggons  with  grain  for  the 
army  now  assembling  near  Lille. 

itfmw,  October  Bi 

-'  Aire  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  poor  town,  and  it 
might  be  imagined  that  the  number  of  women  and  child«> 
ren  who  have  fled  to  it  from  Lille  would  render  it  also  a 
very  melancholy  place :  I  could  not  help  remarking,  how-( 
ever,  that  the  first  thing  we  heard  last  night  when  we  en* 
tered  the  town,  was  the  tune  of  fa  tra ;  and  on  quitting  it 
this  morning  the  same  tune  was  resounding  through  the 
streets,  the  passengers,  whether  going  to  their  work  or  to 
matins,  moving  their  heads  and  steps  in  cadence  all  the 
way.    . 

As  a  great  many  post-horses  are  employed  in  the  public 
service,  it  was  with  great  difilculty  that  we  got  to  Bethune^ 
When  we  arrived  at  the  post-house,  which  is  on  the  out-i 
side  of  the  fortifications,  we  were  informed,  that  we  could 

*  What  is  quite  certain,  is,  that  blood  flows  in  that  poor  town  of  LUltf, 
in  as  great  abundance  as  water  in  (he  strceta  of  Aire.  It  ii^noogh  ttf 
hrealc  one's  heart. 
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not  get  bones  for  the  -chaise  id  lets  than  three  or  fotir 
hours,  and  none  for  the  servants  even  then. 

We  walked  into  the  town,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  rising  ground,  with  a  delightful  prospect  of  a  rich 
country  all  around.  It  was  market-day,  and  the  town 
was  crowded  with  well-dressed,  cheerful-looking  peasants. 

We  entered  into  conversation  with  an  officer  of  cavalry 
on  the  public  square ;  he  had  left  Lille  three  days  before. 
He  said  that^the  firing  was  violent  when  he  came  away,  but 
there  had  been  none  heard  since  Saturday  night :— this  is 
Monday.  He  had  since  heard  ihat  the  enemy  had  retir- 
ed to  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  town :  whether 
they  meant  to  renew  the  bombardment  or  not,  he  did  not 
know ;  but  at  any  rate  he  was  persuaded  they  would  not 
be  able  to  take  the  town,  as  the  inhabitants  were  resolved 
to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  rather  than  surrender. 

Another  person  accosted  me  soon  after,  as  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  tree  of  liberty  which  is  planted  in  the  market- 
place ;  it  wte  hung  round  with  garlands  of  flowers^  with 
emblems  of  freedom,  and  various  injcriptions.  He  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  .not  yet  certainly  known  whether 
the  Austrians  had  entirely  relinquished  their  attack  on 
Lille,  that  at  the  worst  they  could  only  destroy  the  houses; 
but  would  never  be  able  to  take  the  town.  On  my  ask- 
ing if  he  thought  we  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  town, 
in  case  we  were  to  proceed  by  that  route,  he  answered, 
that  the  town  had  never  been  entirely  blockaded,  and  that 
even^during  the  bombardment,  which  was  made  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  gate  towards  Bethune  had  been  kept 
open  for  several  hours  every  day ;  that  as  we  were  pro- 
vided with  passports,  we  would  be  admitted  as  soon  as  we 
arrived ;  but  he  added,  that  the  roads  were  very  much  cut 
and  destroyed,  and  he  questioned  whether  we  should  find 
horses  at  the  post-houses  between  Bethune  and  Lille.  On 
the  whole,  he  said,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  many  ob- 
stacles, and  therefore  advised  us  to  go  to  Paris  by  Arras. 
We  determined  to  follow  his  advice.  He  then  explained  the 
allegoric  figures  that  had  been  placed  round  the  tree  of  U* 
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tiertjr  two  days  heicfte  on  aobount  of  some  public  feast  or  re- 
joieing:  this  led  him  on  to  speak  of  the  revolutioni  to  which 
he  appeared  to  be  a  zeAlous  friend*  He  professed  a  great 
esteem  for  the  EngUsh,  bebause  they  are  the  friends  of 
freedom ;  and  added^  that  although  some  of  his  acquaint* 
ance  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  Britbh  cabinet 
was  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  war  against 
France^  when  she  was  attacked  and  menaced  b^  so  many 
other  powers,  yet  he,  for  bis  part,  could  not  believe  that 
so  cowardly  a  policy  would  be  adopted  by  so  brave  a  na« 
tion.  The  conduct  of  the  French  court  towards  Great 
Britain  daring  the  contest  with  America  occurred  to  me, 
but  I  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  remind  him  of  it. 
He  continued  to  observe,  that  France  being  now  unani- 
mous for  a  republic^  all  the  efforts  of  their  enemies  to  con- 
quer the  country,  or  dictate  a  government  to  the  in* 
habitants,  would  prove  vain ;  they  would  be  exterminate 
ed,  rather  than  submit  to  foreign  powers^  or  to  their  old 
o|qpreS8ors.— <  We  have  been,*  added  he  with  great 
warmth,  *  too  long  oppressed  by  a  race  of  weak  luxurious 
prinees,  and  trod  upon  by  an  insolent  yet  slavish  noblesse; 
it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  de  toutes  ees  vermints^  but  as  they 
are  now  mostly  gone,  it  will  be  our  faults  if  we  ever  allow 
them  to  return^* — ^Here  I  could  not  help  reminding  himj^ 
that  many  of  the  nobility  had  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  some  were  actually  at  the 
head  of  the  ai^miesof  the  republic  at  that  moment;  I  men- 
tioned Custine,Biron,  and  Montesquieu.  Heacknowledgjed 
the  merit  of  those  I  had  named^  and  of  some  others ;  *  but, 
as  for  the  greater  part  of  the  rest,*  added  he,  '  the  only 
service  they  ever  rendered  their  country  was  by  running 
away  from  it  i  if  they  had  all  remained,  the  democrates 
would  not  have  such  an  easy  game,  and  Heaven  knows 
whatmight  have  happened ;  but  they  are  gone,  and  it  is 
our  business  to  keep  them  off ;  let  them  go  and  crouch 
to  other  kings,  and  domineer  over  other  slaves ;  none  are:;:. 
to  be  found  in  Francci-— This  is  the  land  of  liberty  and 
equality.— -'A  camp  is  already  fonned  at  Douay,  another  is 


forming  neiHr  Lille :  if  thirty  thousand  more  fflen  ore  re* 
quired,  they  will  be  raised  in  this  neighbourhood  witboiil 
difficulty :  hardly  a  peasant  or  tradesman  in  France,  but 
is  zealous  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  ready  to  shed  his 
blood  for  his  country/*— The  tnan  talked  with  sudi  ani-. 
nation  of  Toice  and  gesture  as  drew  a  erowd  around  us, 
who  all  seemed  to  sympathise  with  what  he  said ;  this 
was  not  unobsenred  by  the  speaker,  who  by  the  looks  be 
threw  on  the  surrounding  circle,  and  by  the  elevation  of 
voice,  shewed  that  he  was  as  solicitous  to  be  heard  by  it 
as  by  me. 

r  was  told,  after  he  quitted  me,  that  he  was  not  a  dti- 
sen  of  Bethune,  as  I  first  imagined,  but  a  Parisian.  I 
understand  that  there  are  many  spies  and  emissaries  in 
the  various  towns  of  France,  hired  by  the  executive  power 
for  the  express  purpose  of  spreading  those  sentiments, 
and  also  to  examine  what  are  the  prevailing  opinions. 
Whether  this  man  is  one  of  those  I  know  not,  but  he 
could  not  have  shewn  himself  a  more  zealous  republican 
had  he  been  ever  so  well  paid  for  it. 

When  we  returned  to  the  post«house,  we  were  itiform* 
ed  that  we  might  have  horses  for  the  chaises,  but  there 
were  no  bidets  for  the  servants,  all  of  them  being  em- 
ployed by  the  couriers  who  were  continually  passing  and 
repassing  on  the  public  service*  There  was  a  necessity 
therefore  to  take  the  servants  into  the  chaises,  and  in  this 
manner  we  were  dragged  through  very  bad  roads  to  Ar* 
ras. 

We  met  a  battalion  of  national  guards  on  the  way. 
The  citizens  of  Amiens  no  sooner  heard  that  Lille  was 
invested,  tfaair  they  raised,  clothed,  and  armed  this  bat- 
talion  at  their  own  expense.  The  men  seem  in  high 
spirits,  and  were  marching  with  great  ardour  to  Lille. 

Robespierre  is  a  native  of  Arras ;  this  great  luminary 
of  the  revolution  not  only  renders  Arras  more  conspicu- 
ous, but  has  thrown  a  ray  of  light  on  his  brother,  who  liv- 
ed here  in  obscurity,  but  is  now  chosen  a  deputy  to  thf 
/convention. 
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CwiU^  Oeicier  0. 

We  left  Arres  at  lix  in  the  morning,  and  vitb  mucK 
diffiouUy  arrived  at  tbit  wretched  village  a  little  after  ii 
was  dark;  we  had  been  detained  several  hours  at  Peronne, 
waiting  for  the  return  of  post4x)rse8,  and  afterwards  till 
the  poor  animals  were  fed,  and  bad  ia  some  measure  re* 
covered  from  their  fatigue. 

Peronqe  is  strongly  fortified,  but  the  only  garrison  in 
it  at  pi^eswt  consists  of  citiaens ;  they  are  however  well 
armed,  and  most  of  the  men,  and  all  the  oiBcers,  are  in 
the  uniform  of  the  national  guards. 

A  battalion  of  the  gens  d'armes  of  Paris  are  expected 
at  Peronne  this  night  The  quarter-master  with  some 
other  of  the  ccn'ps  are  already  arrived. 

I  was  witness  to  a  scene  which  will  give  some  idea  of 
ihe  kind  of  liberty  which  exists  ia  France  at  presmiu 

I  had  joined  three  officers  of  the  city-guards,  who 
were  walking  ia  the  square  opposite  to  the  post-house. 
One  of  them,  a  very  genteel  and  obliging  man,  was  giv*- 
ing  me  what  information  I  asked,  when  two  men,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  expected  battalion,  came  up  to  us,  aniji 
one  of  them,  in  a  haughty  and  menacing  manner*  demand* 
ed  how  it  hi^pened  that  the  fleurs'de  lis  and  some  othe^ 
symbols  of  royalty,  to  which  he  pointed,  were  not  efihced 
from  the  steeple  and  the  front  of  the  town«bouse« 

The  officer  replied,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
m^or,  and  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  On  which  the 
other  burst  forth  into  many  abusive  expressions  against 
the  mayor,  calling  him  rascal  and  aristocratCs  and  swear- 
ing that  when  he  met  him,  he  would  cut  him  in  pieces: 
as  he  said  this,  he  drew  his  sabre,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  all  around  him. 

Another  officer  of  the  city*guards,  more  advanced  in 
years  than  the  former,  addressed  this  furious  fellow  in  a 
soothing  manner,  assuring  him  that  the  municipality  had 
already  given  orders  that  the  emblems  of  which  be  com- 
plained should  all  be  removed ;  that  the  reason  of  its  not 
being  alreac^  done  was  because  tlie  mayor^  who  was  a 
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vety  honest  man,  and  of  oounem arislocnUe,  bad  been 
entirely  occupied  in  sending  neoessaiies  to  their  distrened 
friends  at  Lille^  and  in  providing  good  quarters  fiir-the 
battalion  of  Parisians  which  was  expected. 

This  conciliatory  language  smoothed  the  threatening 
brow  of  the  man^  who  at  last  sheathed  his  sword,  and 
walked  away  with  his  companion*  Each  of  these  fellowa 
had  a  brace  of  pistols  stuck  ia  his  belt;  and  there  waa 
something  in  their  looks,  as  well  as  their  deportment, 
which  gave  me  a  suspicion  that  they  belonged  to  the  as* 
sassinating  band  of  September. 

For  the  first  two  posts  after  leaving  Peronne,  we  were 
continually  meeting  small  bodies  of  the  gens  d^armes  who 
were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Lille  i  they  march  in  a  T<ery 
straggling  manner.    The  battalion  oondsts  of  a  thousand 
men ;  I  do  not  suf^pose  there  were  above  two  bundled  in 
a  body,  with  the  colours.    They  cried  as  we  passed,  Vive 
la  nation  1  vive  la  r^publique  1  and  in  a  manner  that  suf- 
ficiently denoted  that  it  was  expected  we  should  do  the 
same,  which  we  did  accordingly :  but  this  ceremony  be* 
coming  a  little  fiitiguing,  one  of  the  servants  refrained 
from  joining  in  the  cry  when  he  was  invited.— A  soldier 
observing  this,  seiied  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  order- 
ed him  to  repeat  the  words ;  with  which  as  the  man  did 
not  immediately  comply,  another  levelled  his  piece,  and 
would  probably  have  fired,  if  Lord  Lauderdale  had  not 
darted  his  head  out  pf  the  window  of  the  carriage,  call* 
ing  out,  that  the  man  did  not  understand  their  language, 
that  he  was  un  Anglois  i  on  which  the  soldier  raised  his 
musket,  and  a  young  officer  waving  his  hat  and  calling 
put,  Vivent  les  Anglois !  we  passed  on.    Although  there 
is  DO  danger  of  a  maif  s  losing  his  money  by  robbery  pn 
the  highway  when  he  travels  in  France,  be  is  in  oonrider* 
able  danger  of  losing  his  life,  if  he  happens  not  tpbe  at* 
tentive  and  obedient  to  the  word  of  command  on  occa- 
sions like  this 

It  was  fifty  to  one  that  this  servant  was  not  shot  through 
fbe  heiid,  or  thrust  through  with  a  bayonet,  for  liis  lai^ 
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diiHMs  in  the  present  instance ;  and  if  he  had,  tome  one 
woald  have  observed,  as  the  man  did  at  Clermonty  Cest 
•m  kamme  de  moinsy  and  no  farther  notioe  would  have  been 
taken  of  the  incident. 

The  whole  of  this  battalion  consisted  of  stout  men,  all 
well  armed  and  well  clothed,  but  there  seemed  to  be  Ut- 
tle  subordination  among  them ;  and  I  understand  that  in 
general  there  is  less  in  those  regiments  which  are  formed 
of  Parisians  than  in  the  other  corps. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  post-house,  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  carousing  and  singing  songs  in  honour  of  the 
re?o!ution.  They  seemed  desirous  to  converse  with  us^ 
and  one  who  was  a  good  deal  elevated  with  wine,  pro- 
claimed aloud  the  exploits  they  were  to  peribrm.  <  Af« 
ter  driving  ces  Hutux  Jrjutrtchien$t  said  he, '  from  Lille, 
we  shall  follow  them  to  Brussels,  and  there  pass  the  win- 
ter. Another,  addressing  Lord  Lauderdale,  sud,  *  Je 
voisbien  quevous  2tes  Anglais,  monsieur,  maisj^espere 
que  vous  n^dtes  pas  de  la  chanibres  des  pairs  qui  sont  tons 
de  •  •  /  Here  he  added  a  very  gross  epithet,  in  too 
great  use  all  over  France, 

They  then  proceeded  on  their  march,  vociferating  cer- 
tain songs  of  the  grossest  nature,  and  shamefully  abusive 
of  the  king  and  queen.  Several  were  in  a  situation  which 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  march  to  Peronne  that  day. 
Thrir  comrades,  however,  prepared  a  carriage  for  them^ 
which  at  length  drove  away. 

I  asked  the  postmaster  if  those  men  were  obedient  to 
their  officers. — *  Comme  vous  etes  ^  moi,  monsieur,*  an- 
swered he,  <  et  peut-2tre  pas  m&me  autant— -comme  je  vais 
vous  le  prouver  i* — this  excited  my  curiosity-—*  For,*  con- 
tinued the  postmaster,  <  as  I  am  persuaded  that  Monsieur 
18  a  man  who  listens  to  reason,  you  would  par  consequence 
comply  with  what  I  required,  provided  it  were  jusc  and 
reasonable ;  whereas  those  men  never  mind  what  their  of* 
ficers  say,  whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not.' 

There  was  something  more  precise  and  formal  in  this 
man's  manner  than  is  usual  with  Frenchmen,  which  iuv 


^duoed  Bie  to  inquire  a  little  about  him  of  one  of  the  pot. 
tifiioiuc  wboiUdd  oie  he  had  fonperly  been  a  Hchonlmeik 
Cer  in  a  neighbouring  village. 

He  gave  us  another  proof  of  his  power  of  reaaoniog : 
on  his  putting  only  two  horses  to  a  chaise  instead  of  three, 
which  19  usual,  he  advertised  us  that  he  expected  to  be 
paid  for  thiee*  I  fainted  that  this  did  not  seem  quite  rea- 
sonable:  he  immediately  undertook  to  prove  that  it  was 
highly  reasonable  in  him  to  exact  as  mvcb  for  two  horses 
as  for  three,  or,  if  any  difference  were  to  be  made,  aome- 
what  more :  we  w^e  all  attention.-—*  I  will  have  the  ho- 
nour, gentlemen,*  resumed  he  with  a  solemn  air,  *  of  mak- 
ing jdiis  as  clear  as  day-light.  Tou  must  all  know  that 
Ixavellers  are  often  detained  in  the  middle  of  their  jom> 
ney  by  an  accident  happening  to  one  of  their  horses  in 
their  carriage ;  but  there  is  a  greater  ehanoe  of  this  hap- 
pening to  one  of  three  horses  th|ia  of  twou'«— His  .argu- 
ment was  allowed  to  be  irresistible,  and  he  was  pud  his 
full  demand.  *  All  that  I  ever  denre  of  any  mortal,^ 
sud  the  postmaster  as  he  received  payment,  '  is,  that  he 
will  only  hear  me,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason— 4>ut 
those  men  who  are  just  gone  would  do  neither,* 

I  understood  that  while  he  was  proving  to  them  that 
his  bill  was  very  reasonable,  they  had  cut  him  short  in  the 
middle  of  his  argument,  and  paid  him  with  half;  desiring 
him  to  recollect  that  salt,  which  before  the  revolution  cost 
fourteen  sols  the  pound,  was  now  sold  at  two,  and  that  the 
prio^  of  tobacco  bad  been  diminished  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

Pmw,  Oei$hr  la 

Having  left  our  miserable  quarters  a  little  after  five 
this  morning,  we  arrived  at  Paris  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon, passing  through  the  lines  which  have  been  forming 
in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis.  Military  men  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  defending  such  k  town  as  Paris  by  any  intrencb- 
ments  which  could  be  made  before  the  Prussians  come,  if 
they  come  nt  all ;  and  which,  if  made,  would  require  a 
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gmriioii  of  a  huadred  thousancl  men,  and  all  the  cannoa 
in  Fnmce  la  protect.  The  Farisiaofli  however,  leem 
pleaaed  with  these  intrenchments ;  pardoularly  the  wo* 
men,  of  whom  we  observed  great  numbers,  with  their  usual 
giiety*  intermiogled  with  the  workmen. 

Having  written  to  an  acquaintance  to  inform  him  about 
what  time  we  expected  to  be  at  Paris,  we  dro?e  to  the 
Hotd  des  Tuilleries,  where  he  had  engaged  lod^ngs^ 
which  were  preferred  on  account  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
conventicMial  assembly. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  mention  here  some  things 
which  took  place  in  the  convention  during  our  absence 
fiEom  Paris,  but  of  which  I  did  not  know  the  particulars 
till  my  return. 

One  most  important  object,  and  which  demanded  the 
early  attention  <^  the  convention,  was  to  vindicate,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  the  French  nation  from  the  foul  stain  of  the 
kte  massacres,  by  bringing  the  real  authors  of  them  to 
puDiabment.  To  this  the  convention  was  invoked  by 
justice,  and  prompted  by  every  feeling  of  .our  nature.^*^ 
In  an  assembly  in  winch  there  are  some  clergymen,  many 
lawyers,  and,  as  I  am  told,  a  considerable  number  of  phi- 
lasopbers,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  measure  so  ne- 
cessary and  becoming  would  be  long  delayed.  But  it  is 
aoatiewhat  extraordinary,  that  a  seaman  was  the  first  who 
fiaed  the  attention  of  the  assembly  upcm  it 

<  II  est  temps,"*  said  Kersaint,  <  d'clever  des  cchafauds 
pow  oeux  qui  commetftent  les  assassinats,  et  pour  cenx 
qai  les  provoquent,  be  •  •  •  II  y  a  peut-ctre  plus  de  cou- 
rage qu'on  ne  pense  a  sVlever  contre  les  assassins,  mats 
dussai-je  tomber  sous  leurs  coups,  je  serai  digne  de  la  con- 
fiance  de  mes  concitoyens.'  * 

He  then  moved  that  four  commissioners  should  be  im. 

*  It »  f iiU  time  to  erect  teaflfblda  for  those  who  eonuoit  asiwcinetione,  or 
prompt  others  to  commit  them,  &c. .  •  •  Perhsps,  it  requires  more  oourege 
than  might  be  imagined  to  speak  against  assassins ;  but  should  I  fall  the 
Tictim  of  their  vengeance,  I  will  shew  mj^elf  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
my  ftllowi^seiiit 
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mediately  appointed  to  propooe  the  most  effectual 
Bures  for  the  preventing  and  punishing  assaannaticin,  and 
that  their  plan  shoald  be  presented  to  the  oooTention  the 
next  day. 

It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  opposed.— -Strange  as  this  appears^  however^  it  met 
with  opposition. 

Bazire  observed,  that  France  was  still  in  the  crisis  of  « 
revolution,  and  very  vigorous  measures  were  necessary.^ 
It  was  true,  he  added,  that  many  suspected  persons  had 
been  arrested  and  punished ;  those  persons  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  raise  a  dvil  war ;  but,  continued  he,  there 
are  not  four  men  to  be  found  in  all  France  capable  to  give 
a  plan  which  can,  in  the  present  moment,  reconcile  the 
public  interest  with  the  rights  of  the  citisens.  # 

Tallien  (he  who  was  secretary  to  the  council  of  the 
community  on  the  %d  of  September)  said,  that  the  ^ist* 
ing  laws  agunst  assassination  were  sufficient  for  the  safety 
of  the  citizens,  and  proposed  the  order  of  the  di^  to  Ker- 
saint's  motion. 

Others  asked  for  its  adjournment 

To  demand  the  adjournment  of  such  a  motion,  cried 
Vergniaud,  is  to  demand  impunity  for  assassins ;  to  pro- 
pose the  order  of  the  day  is  to  propose  anardiy.— There 
are  men,  added,  he,  who  call  themselves  republicans,  and 
are,  in  reality,  the  slaves  of  tyrants ;  they  spread  suqpt- 
cions,  hatred,  and  vengeance  among  the  citisens— they 
wish  to  excite  the  French  people,  like  the  soldiers  of  Cad- 
mus, to  cut  one  anothei^s  throats  instead  of  fighting  the 
common  enemy. 

He  ended  an  eloquent  speech  by  supporting  Kersaint^ 
motion. 

Collot  d^Herbois  and  others  said,  that  this  motion  was 
intended  for  establishing  a  law  of  blood,  and  that  there 
were  men  in  office  who  would  use  it  for  the  destruction  of 
the  most  distinguished  patriots. 

Some  of  those  whom  Collot  d'Herbois  meant  by  the 
piost  distiujguished  patriots  are  strongly  suspected  of  bein^ 
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the  piamien  of  the  massacres-'-CoUot  d^Herliois  hioMelf  U 
not  dear  of  this  suspidoo,  which  acoouiits  for  the  oppon^ 
don  to  Kenaanf  8  motbn. 

Merlin  of  ThiooYille  oppose^}  the  motion,  and  went  so 
ftr  as  to  assert,  that  the  baker  who  was  murdered  by  the 
mob  some  months  before,  on  a  suspicion  of  engrossing 
grain  to  raise  the  price  of  bread,  had  been  murdeted  on 
purpose  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  prochuming  martial  law, 
and  by  that  means  to  justify  the  troops  for  firing  on  the 
people,  which  was  then  intended,  and  afterwards  perforau 
ed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.— The  queen,  from  motives  of 
hamanity,  had  shewn  kindness  and  generosity  to  this 
man^s  widow  ;^n  consequence  of  which  the  ridiculous 
falsehood,  now  mentioned  by  Merlin,  was  invented  and 
propagated. 

Sersaint  spoke  with  energy  against  those  absurd  imput* 
ations;  and  Buzot,  with  strong  and  perspicuous  reason^ 
bg,  shewed  that  the  proposed  law  was  not  to  shed  blood, 
but  to  prevent  blood  from  being  shed ;  and  in  addition 
proposed,  that  a  guard  should  be  formed  from  all  the  8S 
departments  for  the  immediate  protection  of  the  conven« 
turn,  that  each  department  might  have  the  conviction  that 
its  deputies  could  speak  and  vote  freely,  and  were  not  in- 
fluenced by  fear  either  of  the  people  in  the  galleries,  or  of 
the  council-general  of  the  community  of  Paris,  which  had 
usurped  so  much  power,  and  had  exerdsed  it  with  so 
much  tyranny. 

It  was  at  last  decreed,  that  six  commissioners  should  he 
appointed  to  form  a  law  against  the  indters  to  murder  and 
assassination,  and  also  to  give  in  a  plan  for  the  formation 
of  a  guard  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  convention,  which 
was  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  83  departments,  to  prevent 
the  conventioti  from  being  domineered  over  by  the  general 
council  of  commune  of  Paris,  as  the  legislative  assembly 
had  been. 

This  general  council  exercises  its  usurped  power  in  a 
dreadful  manner :  citizens  are  still  arrested  and  imprisoiietl 
by  orders  issued  by  its  memberst 


Two  oomniMiaoen  from  thiramiieU  dedaMdat  ibe 
elecdoii  of  the  deputy  at  Auxerre,  that  the  ooasmaue  of 
Paris  possessed  the  whole  power  of  the  state ;  that  those 
chosen  as  deputies  should  put  their  coofidencein  tbeoom* 
iDuiie»  and  not  in  the  national assembtyp  the  mioisfeeny  or 
the  generals. 

Commissioners  from  the  same  oouneil  advised  the  in* 
habitants  of  Douay  to  erect  scaffolds  on  the  ramparts,  and 
to  execute  all  who  were  of  a  different  opinion  from  tbcm» 
as  aristocrates  and  tnutors^ 

And  two  other  commissionav  from  that  community 
raised  such  a  spirit  of  insurrection  at  the  electoral  assembly 
of  Seine  and  Marne,  that  fourteen  persons  were  murdoed 
in  the  tower  of  Meaux.— Those  facts  were  aooouneed  by 
different  members  of  the  convention. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  urgent  than  to  deprifc 
this  community  of  its  usurped  power ;  and  for  this  purpose 
it  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  the  convention  ahonld 
have  guards,  and  such  executive  force  at  its  command  as 
will  overbalance  and  keep  in  awe  the  rabble  of  the  subsrba, 
who  are  at  any  time  to  be  put  in  action  by  the  iiifl«ienoe 
of  Santerre,  and  the  money  of  another  person  who  haa  a 
great  deal  at  his  command,  which  he  is  said  to  lavish 
among  the  sans-culottea  of  the  suburbs,  when  any  mea- 
sure is  to  be  carried  for  the  interest  of  the  party^ 

Sometime  after  this  a  most  extraordinary  scene  waa  ex- 
hibited in  the  conventional  assembly. — Merlin  de  TiMon- 
ville,  a  man  far  more  distinguished  for  seal  than  prudence, 
declared  that  La  Source  bad  in  private  conversation  said, 
that  there  was  a  faction  in  the  convention  for  establishing 
a  dictator,  and  he  called  on  La  Source  to  annotmce  who 
this  intended  dictator  was,  that  he  might  be  instantly 
poniarded. 

La  Source,  who  must  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to 
hear  a  private,  perhaps  a  confidential  remark^  published  in 
this  manner,  explained  what  he  had  said  differently.  He 
said  that  lie  had  complained  of  the  tyranny  of  certain  men, 
who  flatter  and  deceive  the  dtixens  of  Paris,  and  who 


point  out  the  best  friends  of  gdie  peopfe  as  vietims  to  the 
rage  of  assaflsins :  that  such  men  were  already  dictators; 
that  there  was  the  greatest  necessity  for  an  armed  force  to 
secure  the  independence  c^  the  convention,  and  prevent  it 
ftom  being  dictated  to  by  those  who  had  usurped  illegal 
Influencew-^'  Let  those  men  of  bloody  he  added,  <  trem- 
ble, and  know  that  the  same  power  which  hurled  Lewis 
from  his  throne,  will  not  long  suffer  tlie  de^tisra  of  o« 
thers** 

But  in  the  course  of  the  debate  Rebecqui^  one  of  the 
deputies  for  Marseilles,  in  direct  terms,  accused  the  par- 
tisans of  Bobei4rierre  of  a  design  of -raising  him  to  the  dio* 
tatorriiipu 

Daoton,  dreading  that  this  might  draw  on  a  discussion 
and  produce  an  investigation  which  he  wished  to  prevent^ 
endeavoured  with  some  address  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  assembly  to  a  different  objects  He  moved  that  the 
pains  of  death  should  be  decreed  on  any  person  who  should 
attempt  to  destroy  the  unity  of  France,  by  dividing  it  in- 
to  difierent  commonwealths,  bound  together  by  a  federa 
tive  bond,  like  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Cantons  of 
Switaerland.  Danton  knew  that  Bucot,  Vergniaud,  Gua* 
det,  and  others  who  were  eager  for  the  punishment  of  all 
who  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  promot- 
ing the  murder  of  the  prisoners,  were  accused  of  inclining 
to  this  plan  of  federative  republics,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  conventions-he  therefore 
intended  to  intimidate  them  from  prosecuting  the  assa»* 
•nis,  by  holding  up  the  dread  of  being  accused  themselves; 

Busot,  sensible  of  his  intention,  boldly  opposed  the  in-/ 
sinuation.  *  Who  is  it,^  he  exclaimed,  *  that  thinks  of 
disuniting  France  P  I  propose  that  a  guard  for  the  con- 
ventional assembly  shall  be  furnished  by  the  83  depart- 
ments, with  a  view  to  union,  and  thereby  to  signify  that 
the  convention  is  equally  under  the  care  of  them  all :  those 
who  oppose  this  measure  appear  rather  to  wish  for  dis- 
union.* 

He  put  this  in  so>  clear  a  light,  that   Robespierre 


thought  the  only  meaas  to  prevent  its  evidefioefrom  bong 
apparent  to  the  moat  ahort-sighted  of  the  aaaemblj,  waa 
by  ovenrbehning  the  argument  with  a  torrent  of  wonia, 
and  obscuring  it  in  a  mist  of  sophistry,  both  of  which  thia 
popuhur  orator  has  at  his  command. 

He  began  by  expatiating  on  his  own  patriotism,  cm  his 
incorruptibility,  and  the  services  he  had  rendered  the 
atate  while  he  sat  in  the  constituent  assembly*^-— The 
theme  was  attractive:  but  becoming  leas  pleasing  to  the 
andience  than  to  the  orator  himself,  one  <^  the  members 
called  out,  <  RobcspwrrCf  veuxtu  bien  terminer  celU  tongue 
Igfridk  ?  declare  nous  francbemeot  en  quatre^  mots  tes 
aentimens,  et  non  ta  vie  passee/  *  This,  however,  did 
not  bring  him  to  give  any  explicit  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion ;  be  dwelt  for  an  hour  longer  on  the  fovourite  suh« 
ject  with  which  he  began,  then  launched  into  protestations 
of  his  love  for  his  country,  and  of  the  incredibility  of  his 
ever  forming  any  scheme  against  that  freedom  for  which 
he  had  so  long  struggled ;  and  finished  by  declaring  his 
suspicions  that  there  were  among  thdr  body,  those  who 
watched  an  opportunity  of  dividing  France,  and  then  com* 
bining  it  into  federate  states  ;  and  therefore  he  seconded 
Danton^s  motion. 

Barbaroux,  a  young  man,  and  deputy  from  Maraeilles, 
in  support  of  what  his  colleague  Rebecqui  bad  aaaerted, 
declared,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  it  had  been  insi-» 
nuated  to  him  by  certain  intimates  of  Robespierre,  and 
particularly  by  Fanis,  that  in  the  present  emergency.there 
was  a  necessity  for  uniting  under  some  person  of  great 
popularity,  in  whom  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman 
dictators  should  be  placed  for  a  certain  time ;  and  that 
Robespierre,  from  bis  known  patriotism  and  popularity, 
waa  the  properest  person  they  could  fix  upon  for  that 
office. 

Fanis  endeavoured  to  defend  himself  by  saying  that 

*  Pnijr  pot  an  end  to  yonr  tcdloni  hanuigve,  and  Inform  us.  In  two 
wofda*  of  your  apntlmtntt  on  tht  point  in  queftkm^  and  not  of  all  /oyr 
pait  lif.t 


IK  vjiAXCs.  889. 

Biriiftroux  had  assuredly  either  mistaken  hb  words  or 
meaning.-— <  Is  it  possible,^  added  he,  wishing  to  concili* 
ate  his  accuser,  ^  that  Barbaroux,  whom  I  love,  because 
I  know  him  to  be  a  good  patriot,  can  believe  I  ever  meant 
such  a  thing  ?^ 

This  manner  of  denying  such  a  chaige  forms  a  strong 
presumption  of  its  truUi ;  for  a  man  would  hardly  speak 
in  such  terms  of  another,  who  accused  him  falsely  of  so 
dangerona  an  offence. 

Barbarous,  however,  wi^  not  to  be  softened,  but  per* 
nsted  in  the  charge.  '  Who,  besides  yourself,*  cried 
Panisy  *  can  witness  that  I  ever  made  such  a  proposal  V 

<  I  can,'  ^ed  Rebeoqui,  *  for  I  heard  you/  This 
seemed  to  disconcert  both  Panis  and  Bobespierre,  and  to 
silence  and  confound  the  whole  party,  till  Marat,  think- 
ing the  exigent  worthy  of  his  intrepidity  of  countenance, 
ascended  the  tribune.  He  no  sooner  appeared  than  mur« 
murs  and  execrations  arose  in  every  corner  of  the  assem- 
bly. 

<  It  would  appear,*  said  he,  <  without  any  mark  of  e- 
motion,  ^  that  some  in  this  assembly  are  my  personal  e« 
nemies.* 

<  All  i  all  I  we  are  all  your  enemies  f  resounded  from 
every  quarter. 

He  lamented  the  general  delusion  with  the  accent  of 
rq;ret ;  add  then  assuming  an  air  of  courage,  with  a  full 
swell  of  voice,  he  declared  that  he,  and  he  only,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  appointing  a  dictator;  that  he  had 
mentioned  it  .to  several,  some  of  whom  may  have  repeat- 
ed it,  but  that  the  thought  was  originally  his  own.  That, 
convinced  as  he  had  long  been  of  the  plots  of  a  perfidious 
court,  and  as  he  still  was  of  the  treasons  of  many  citizens, 
be  thought  that  the  exigency  of  the  times  required  that 
the  direction  of  the  public  affairs  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  honest  and  determined  man,  an  enlightened 
patriot,  who,  without  fear  or  respect  of  persons,  would 
opply  the  axe  of  justice  tb  the  neeks  of  the  guilty.^*  Such 
is  my  own  opinion/  continued  he ;  <  I  have  published  it ; 


and  if  jour  ideas  have  not  soared  to  the  beight  of  miae^ 
io  much  the  worse  for  you4^ 

Such  an  inflated  declaration  issuing  from  a  little  diitj 
mortal,  whose  murky  visage  scarce  overlooked  the  tii> 
bune,  turned  the  indignation  of  the  assembly  into  mirtby 
and  many  of  the  members  burst  into  laughter. 

But  Vergniaud  restolred  the  gravity  of  the  assembly^ 
by  bringing  forward  a  very  extraordinary  circnmatance, 
which  points  out  pretty  plaiqly  those  to  whom  the  mas« 
saeres  of  the  prisoners^  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  every 
other  part  of  France  where  they  took  place,  are  to  be  at« 
tributed* 

He  then  read  a  letter  signed  by  ceitais  members-  of 
the  council  of  the  commune  de  Paries  which  bad  been 
transmitted  to  all  the  municipalities  €»f  France,  immedi* 
ately  after  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners  at  Paris  in  the 
beginning  of  September* 

This  letter  is  of  so  very  singular  a  nature,  that  I  think 
it  proper  to  transcribe  the  wholes 

Freres  et  amis,  un  afireux  coraplot  trame  par  la  oour 
pour  egorger  tous  les  patriotes  de  I'emfure  Franfois, 
plot  dans  lequel  un  grand  nombre  de  membres  de  Tj 
sembJee  nationale  sont  compromis,  ayant  reduit,  le  9  du 
mois  dernier,  la  commune  de  Paris  ^  la  cruelle  uicemii 
de  se  servir  de  la  puissance  du  peuple  pour  sauver  la 
nation,  elle  n^a  rien  neglige  pour  bien  meriter  de  la 
patrie. 

Apres  les  temoignages  que  Tassemblce  nationale  venoit 
de  lui  donner  elle-mcoie,  eut^on  pease  que  debtors  de 
nouveaux  complots  se  tramoient  dans  le  silence,  et  qulls 
eclatoient  dans  le  moment  meme,  oil  Tassemblee  nations- 
ale,  oubliant  quelle  venoit  de  declarer  que  la  commune 
de  Paris  avoit  sauvc  la  patrie,  s^empressoit  de  la  destituer, 
pour  prix  de  son  brulant  civisme  ? 

Fidre  de  jouir  de  toute  la  plenitude  de  la  confianoe  na- 
tionale qu'^elle  sWorcera  de  meriter  de  plus  en  plus,placee 
au  foyer  de  toutes  les  conspirations,  et  determinee  i  pd. 
rir  pour  le  salut  public,  elle  ne  se  giorifiera  d^avoir  reni« 


pit  pldnem^iit  see  deToin  que  Ibfa^u'elle  iiixra  oUtttiu 
votre  appr6bfttioD»  qui  ^st  Tobjet  de  toug  scs  vceux,  et 
dont  elle  ne  aera  ceitaine  qu^apriid  que  lous  les  departe* 
mens  aunmi  mineiumni  se$  fntiutes  jW9tr  It  BokU  dela  eko$€ 
pubUpte ;  et  professant  leaf  principes  de  la  plus  parfaite 
«galite,  n^ambitionnant  d^atitre  priviUge  que  celui  de  se 
presenter  la  premiere  i.  la  breche,  elle'S^eenpressera  de  ae 
remettre  au  niveau  de  la  comifiune  la  moins  nombreuse 
de  Tempire,  des  qu'il  n*y  aura  plus  rien  i  redoUter. 

Prevenue  que  des  hordes  de  biirbares  s^a? ancent  oontve 
elle,  la  commune  de  Paris  se  hite  d'informer  aes  fretei 
de  tous  les  d6partemens,  qu^une  partie  des  conspirateurs 
ftroces,  detenus  dans  les  prisonsi  a  6ii  mise  i  tnort  par  le 
peuple,  odes  de  Justice  qui  lui  tmt  pan  iniispemabUB  pout 
retenir  par  la  terreur  les  legions  de  traltres  caches  dans  ses 
murs,  au  moment  06  il  alloit  marcher  i  Tcnnemi ;  et  sanM 
dmUe  la  naltbtt,  aprds  la  longue  suite  de  trabtsons  qui  Va 
oonduite  sur  les  bords  de  Pabyme,  s'empresatra  ^adopter 
ce  megfen  si  viile  et  si  hicessairt^  et  tous  les  Fran§ois  se  dii- 
rout,  comme  les  Parisiens :  Marchons  k  renBemi)  auub  ne 
laisiOHs  par  derriere  fums  ces  brigands  pour  egorger  not  Jem* 
mes  et  nos  enfans,  » 

(Signed)        piKaaB  uu^lain,  jouedeuill, 

PA19IS,  SX&OSIIT,  l'kMFAMT, 

MARAT  l'aMI  DU  PEUPLE, 

LE  CLBRC,  DUrORTIlE,  &C.  &C. 

Administrators  of  the  Committee  of  the  Public  Safety.  ♦ 

•  Brethren  and  friends,  a  horrid  plot,  (ilsnned  by  the  couH,  to  murder 
in  the  petrfots  of  the  French  empire ;  a  plot  f  n  which  a  great  namber  of 
the  national  aasembljr  were  engaged,  having,  on  the  9th  of  laat  montbt 
forced  the  commune  de  Paris  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  making  uee  of  the 
power  of  the  people  to  mto  the  nation,  the  commune  has  neglected  no- 
thing for  the  acrTfce  of  the  country. 

After  the  approbation  which  the  national  aleemhly  iteelf  hoetowed  oa 
the  commune,  could  it  have  been  imagined  that  new  plots  were  projecting 
in  silence,  which  broke  forth  at  the  moment  when  the  national  asseiqbly, 
forgetting  that  she  had  declared  that  the  commune  de  Paris  had  s aired 
the  eonntry ,  hastened  to  diswiTe  that  Tery  community  as  a  recompense  for 
all  iu  faithftil  services  ? 

VOL.  111.  Q  ^"^ 


Tbe  moral  of  Air  vattuoui  epetU  k  evid«Dl— If  jn 
1mit£  any  Ngurd  for  your  country,  or  any  tenderaeat  for 
your  wives  and  diildren^  yoa  will  cut  the  throats  of  all 
your  prisoners  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 

What  an  inftmal  letter  1  and  what  renders  it  still  AKve 
atrodonsi  is  its  being  deliberately  written  by  men  m  the 
character  of  mi^pstrates. 

It  mig^  naturally  be  expected  that  the  reading  of  this 
invitation  to  murder  should  have  filled  tbe  assembly  with 
so  much  indignation,  that  a  decree  of  accusation  would 
have  been  immediately  passed  against  Panis  and  the  rest 
It  produced  however  only  new  clamours  and  oonfawon, 
with  an  outcry  from  one  part  of  the  hall  for  the  order  of 
the  day.  At  last  C^nikan  proposed  that  they  should  turn 
their  attention  from  accusations  against  iadividuds  to 
the  more  important  exigencies  of  the  state :  this  was  sap- 
ported  by  all  those  who  dreaded  any  inquiry  or  invealiga- 
tion  respecting  the  promoters  of  the  asassacres;  and  those 
who  had  been  at  first  inclined  to  that  measure  bei^g  fa* 
tigned^  or  perhaps  afraid  to  penist,  the  order  of  tbe  day 

Prood  ofpowetring  the  full  confldenee  of  tht  iMtioat  vhkh  we  src  i«- 
Mdvcd  to  deterre  more  end  more  ;  placed  in  the  ecntre  of  eU  the  eootpi- 
iiclei»  and  determined  to  perish  is  defence  of  the  pohlle,  we  caoaot  hoert 
of  haTtog  entirely  fiilfilfod  our  dsty  till  «te  shall  obtalii  your  iypwha« 
tlon,  whleh  U  tbe  object  of  aU  omr  wiahc%  and  of  which  we  canooe  heccr> 
tain  till  all  the  departments  have  isiirtioitcd  our  wtmnmjbr  AgjnMie  m^ 
^«  Proiessing  principles  of  the  most  perfect  equality,  wishing  no  other 
piviloge  but  that  of  presenting  ourselves  the  first  at  the  broach,  we  will 
put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  smallest  mnnlcipallty  In  the  natiea  aa 
iaon  as  the  dangers  wbicb  now  threaten  the  conntsy  are  past. 

Ittfomed  that  bands  of  barbarians  are  advancing,  the  <'ommnne  de 
Paris  baslsns  to  acquaint  all  tbe  departmentSt  that  part  of  those  furions 
eoMpimtOBi  detained  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  have  been  put  to  death  by 
the  people!  on  eef  q^ /asfios  whkh  $eemed  iwfiysstic  Is  sCrifcr Isrrer  lain 
the  breasts  of  those  legions  of  traitors  bid  vrithin  her  wails,  at  tbe  time 
when  the  cfttisetts  were  about  to  march  against  the  enemy.  And  nodeobt 
the  natleo,  after  thai  long  socecssion  of  treasons  which  have  brought  hsr 
to  the  brink  erf  ruin,  will  hasten  to  adopt  a  measure  so  useful  and  nccc» 
saiy  I  and  all  the  bihablUntsof  France  will  say,  like  the  ParfsiSBa^— Let 
us  maieh  against  the  enemy,  but  let  us  not  Isssr  Mtnd  nt  a  bamd  qf  rtU 
Ist'et  to  murdeo  our  mvtt  and  chUdrm^ 


wii  agreed  to^4>a  whldi  Marat,  wlio  reiliatoed  la  tli0 
tribune^  pulled  ft  pistol  from  his  pocket,  which  having 
held  lo  hie  head,  he  said,-— ^  I  no#  decUure  to  yon,  jdA* 
MBS,  thai  If  the  fbry  which  has  beeii  displi^ed  on  this 
oocadon  had  earned  yoa  the  tength  of  a  decree  of  accus* 
adoB  against  mt,  I  Aould  have  blown  my  brains  out  be* 
fiae  yoar  ftees.*  What  he  meant  fay  this  I  know  not, 
tmleis  it  IMS  to  vex  the  assembly  on  being  disappointed 
of  10  deurable  an  event. 

Next  to  the  disorderly  conduct  of  some  of  the  knem« 
ben  tbemadves,  nothing  disgraces  the  national  assembly 
80  much  as  the  insolence  of  the  audience  in  the  gallerieai 
How  could  any  court  or  any  assembly  of  men  support 
diguty,  if  they  were  exposed  to  be  applauded  or  hooted 
acedirdihg  to  the  oplnioiis  or  caprice  of  those  adn^itted  to 
bear  their  debates  ?  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  decree  against 
all  noiaea  and  mgils  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  t 
but,  notwithstanding  its  b^ng  broken  every  day,  nobody 
has  ever  been  punished  oil  that  account* 

The  majority  of  the  convendon  have  a  great  desire 
that  a  strict  investigation -should  be  made  into  the  mas^ 
saores,  that  the  promoters  of  them  may  be  punished  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner;  and  the  same  majority  are 
eqaaDy  solicitous  to  have  an  armed  force  at  the  com* 
mand  of  the  convention  decreed  and  established.  But  I 
isaagine  they  have  thrown  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  the  last  of  these  objects,  by  manifesting  a  de« 
sign  to  puimie  the  first  Tbey  would  have  shewn  more 
poliey  if  they  bad  said  nothing  of  the  one  till  they  had 
leoured  the  other.  A  considerable  number  of  members  of 
the  eoQVeation  itself  are  supposed  to  be  conscious  of  bo* 
log  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  that  horrid  business: 
tbey  see  their  own  ruin  in  snob  an  investigation,  and 
tberfefiare  will  oppose  it  by  every  aseaoa  in  their  power. 
What  means  have  they  in  tbm  power,  since  a  majority 
of  the  oonvention  is  for  the  measure?  Tbey  cannot  ob* 
jeet  to  a  law  agmnst  assassitiation,  and  for  the  punish- 

q2 
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ment  of  murder ;  but  knowing  what  nse  is  immediitelf 
to  be  made  of  the  armed  force,  thej  will  raise  ol:gectioDfl 
to  that  being  established  ;  and  till  such  a  force  is  estab- 
lished, their  friends  in  the  sobUrbs  will  be  able  to  pro- 
tect the  authors  of  the  massacres.  In  short,  the  minori- 
ty in  the  convention,  at  the  head  of  which  are  Danton 
and  Bobespierre,  already  have  an  armed  forde*  at  their 
command,  in  the  active  citizens  of  the  suburb^;  and  will 
in  all  probability  use  every  means  (and  they  are  not  sup« 
posed  to  be  so  scrupulous  as  their  rivals  in  the  means  they 
employ)  to  prevent  any  other  armed  force  from  being  es» 
tablished. 

.  The  situation  of  the  generals  who  command  the  armies 
of  France  at  present  is  disagreeable  in  many  respects : 
but  particularly  in  their  being  under  the  controul,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  censure  of  men  who  are  no  judges  of  their 
military  abilities,  and  extremely  liable  to  prejudice  and 
suspicion.— -Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  state,  than  that  those  men  whoare  rtsking 
their  live»  in  the  public  service,  and  performing  their 
duty  with  fidelity  to  their  country,  should  be  exposed  to 
calumny,  and  surrounded  with  suspicion,  the  tendency  of 
wliich  must  be  to  discourage  their  minds,  oool  their  seal, 
and  disturb  all  their  operations* 

Tallien,  a  young  man  who  was  secretary  to  the  muni* 
cipality  of  Paris,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  conven* 
tion,  made  an  attack  lately,  in  that  assembly,  on  Greneral 
Montesquiou,  who  commands  the  army  in  Savoy.— He 
accused  him  of  being  tainted  with  aristocracy,  and  added, 
which  was  a  pretty  bold  assertion  for  a  man  who  was  bred 
a  clerk,  that,  in  his  opinion^  the  general  was  defident  in 
military  abilities,  and  therefore  he  moved  that  be  should 
be  deprived  of  his  command. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  much  attention  would  have 
been.paid  to  Tallien'^s  judgment  of  the  abilities  of  a  ge- 
neral officer,  had  be  not  been  a  creature  of  Danton^s, 
and  supposed  to  act  under  his  direction— His  propoGal, 
therefore,  was  supported  by  others,  who  were  for  passing 


A  detree  that  GenetA  Montesqtuou  biMl  lost  the  oonfidenoe 
of  the  nation. 

La  RiTiere  observed^  that  as  it  might  oecanon  disqui- 
etude to  other  generals,  if  one  of  their  brethren  was  to 
be  cashiered  with  so  little  ceremony,  it  might  be  reason- 
able to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  a  little.into  Mon- 
tesquiou'*s  conduct  in  the  first  place,  and  defer  the  punish- 
ment till  it  should  appear  that  he  deserved  it 
,  This  observation  in  favour  of  the  general  was  made  in 
such  very  guarded  terms,  that  oue  would  hardly  think  it 
could  have  given  offence  even  to  his  bitterest  enemy* — 
fiillaud  de  Varennes,  however,  said  in  reply,  that  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  same  person  should  defend  Mon- 
tesquiou,  who  had  formerly  defended  the  conduct  of  La 
Fayette.  In  the  present  circumstances,  this  insinuation 
might  have  been  very  hurtful  to  La  Riviere ;  he  there- 
fore ascended  the  tribune  with  precipitation,  and  declared 
that  be  was  one  of  the  SS4  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly who  had,  on  the  8th  of  August,  voted  against 
La  Fayette ;  that  what  Billaud  had  said  was  false  and  ca- 
lumntoas,  and  required  that  he  should  be  called  to  order, 
and  censured  as  a  calumniator  by  tbe  president. 

*  Called  to  order !  for  what  ?^  cried  Danton.  '  In  the 
senate  of  Borne  Brutus  and  Cato  boldly  spoke  out  those 
plain  truths  which  we,  from  the  pusillanimity  of  our  man- 
ners, evade  as  personalities ;  for  my  part  I  am  resolved 
to  accuse,  without  circumlocution,  every  person  whose 
conduct.  I  think  suspicious.^ 

Although  it  may  be  granted  that  Billaud  and  Daunton 
have  as  great  a  resemblance  to  Brutus  and  Cato,  as  the 
convention  has  to  the  Roman  senate,  yet  still  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  bold  truths  of  the  latter,  and  the 
bold  falsehoods  of  the  former ;  the  comparison  therefore 
is  not  quite  apposite. 

Danton  however  insisted  upon  General  Montesquiou'^s 
being  deprived  of  his  command,  for  which  he  urged  two 
additional  reasons ;  one,  that,  vhen  the  public  safety  is  in 
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dflogor;  it  is  safldni  that  a  gMMsdit  miipMlid:  dMc 
ther,  added  he,  is,  <  quil  faut  nous  montrar  temUei ; 
c*ast  du  caractere  qu'il  faut  pour  soutanir  la  libtrlc.^ ' 

This  is  eeitainly  the  chiuraotec'  that  DsiilaB  1ms  luii- 
fimlj  supported  unce  the  10th  of  August,  wUdi  teodi 
to  streogtheo  some  suqiicioiis  of  a  terriUo  Mtpra  ladesd, 
which  are  harboufed  ageiast  him. 

The  proposed  decree  was  passed,  that  Geacoal  lion, 
teaqniou  should  be  deprived  of  his  conunaod. 

What  readers  Montesquieu  obnoxious  to  son|0  leafing 
members  in  the  coBTenUon,  does  him  hoaoor  in  the  ejes 
of  impartial  people^--lie  strenuously  opposed  the  petitions 
for  the  dech^anee  of  the  king,  and  wasfiir  siqqportinghiBi 
in  the  exercise  of  the  veto  iHiidi  the  constitutioo  gaie 
lum.  He  was  also  accused  by  Baaire  of  having  aaid  at 
the  extraordinary  commimioB,  that  if  they  suspended  the 
kingfs  authority,  they  raq  the  risk  of  being  abandoned  by 
the  army ;  it  is  also  inuigined  that  he  wishes  to  bebare 
widi  mote  mildneis  to  the  Oenevois  than  is  agreeable  to 
certain  people  in  power.  But  what  will  prove  ascae  ia- 
jurious  to  Montesqubu  than  all  theii^  chaiges,  ia,dist 
Danton  is  his  enemy. 

It  must  have  been  very  mortifying  to  Danton,  and  the 
other  enemies  of  this  gentleman,  when  the  news  arrived  a 
little  after  tbrir  decree,  that  he  had  already  entered  8^ 
voy,  and  was  proceeding  with  the  most  triumphant  sac- 
cem.— He  concludes  his  letter  to  the  minister  of  war  with 
the  following  words.—*  Je  vous  rends  grace,  monsieur,  dc 
m*avoir  procure  cette  maniere  de  ripondre  iL  la  calomnie; 
cTest  ainu  que  jVimerai  toujours  k  la  repousser.*  f 

The  friends  of  General  Montesquiou  seised  this  oppor- 
tunity <^  mofing  that  the  decree  agpnsthim  shoold  be  re- 
called. 

*  Tliat  we  BMj  tppcar  tcnfbk;  mdi  to  Uie  dwneUr  rcqutoRt  isr  inp> 
portiag  Uie  ctoM  ofUbertj. 

t  i  ntium  jou  UwBki»  lir,  fSw  havteg  |Nit  U  in  aqr  power  to  awM  tUi 
kind  aofwcr  to  Calumnjr ;  I  fbsuld  wl»h  to  repel  1^  «Uacki  alwi^i  in 
the  tame  manner. 
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K»  6iMiftie»  oppoMd  tMa 

Mamwl  aeeondtd  die  inotioB  which  was  flnt  «i«de  bj 
Lacroix,  adding,  that  he  hoped  they  would  recall  this  de* 
cne  without  loss  of  time,  lest  Morttesqoioo,  by  gaining  a 
new  Tictorj,  should  put  Aeni  still  more  in  the  wrong, 
DsotsD,  peroeiving  d^e  tide  flowing  in  fiironr  of  Moo- 
tMqaioa,  and  being  unable  to  turn  it  entirely  against  him, 
|]voposed  that  the  assembly  (diould  extend  the  power  of 
the  eommienoners  that  weiw  sent  to  his  army,  by  leaving 
it  to  their  judgment  to  deprive  the  general  of  his  eom- 
msnd,  or  to  continue  him  in  it,  as  they  might  think  expe- 
dient. Dunton  had  before  given  a  more  extensive  eom« 
miinon  to  an  officer  of  Monteaquiou's  army,  nameVy,  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  the  general,  and,  if  he  should  make 
one  retrograde  movement,  to  shoot  him  through  the  head. 

Gensomstf,  with  mudi  reason,  diewed  the  impropriety 
of  the  assembly's  aUowing  the  execution  of  their  decsees 
to  depend  on  the  judgment  of  any  but  themselves;  and- 
it  was  observed  by  Cbuthon,  that  Uie  nation  had  given,  to 
tlie  coovestion  the  right  of  making  decrees^  but  not  the 
power  of  delegating  that  right  to  others.  On  which  Dan* 
ton,  pushing  prejudice  and  want  of  candour  as  far  as  pos- 
lible,  exdatmed,-^'  They  say  that  Montesquiou  has  gain- 
ed a  victory,  but  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  victories  are 
net  gained  by  a  single  man,-«4he  victory  was  gained  by 
the  Frendi  army/ 

This  a^|ument  certainly  does  prove  that  Montesquiott 
bss  no  better  title  to  his  victory  in  Savoy,  than  Hannibal 
bed  to  that  at  Cannse^  or  Canar  to  the  victory  at  Phar« 


Danton  persisted  in  h»  motion ;  although,  he  added, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  an  oU  courtier,  like  Montes- 
quiou, seeing  the  success  which  attended  the  yrmy  of  the 
republic  in  all  quarters,  might  at  last  resolve  to  adiiere  to 
it. 

It  was  decided^  however,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
Geqaonnc,  th§t  the  execution  of  the  last  decree  against 
Montesquiou  should  be  suspended. 
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I  know  not  whether  the  oontinued  iuoeetg  wUcb  it» 
tends  General  Monteaquiou  will  finally  oyeroqme  die 
envy  and  malice  of  his  eneoiies;  but  in  a  third  letter, 
wbiph  came  soQn  after  the  secondf  he  announces  the  re* 
djuQtion  of  all  Savoy,  from  the  Lake  of  Gfeoeva  to  Mount 
Ceni^:  the  progress  of  his  troops,  he  says,  resembles  a 
triumphant  proceMion  mare  than  the  march  of  an  «my ; 
the  inhabitanu  of  towns  and  villages  flock  to  him  with 
congratulations,  and  the  three-coloured  ribband  in  their 
hats;  and  adds,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  seem  dis- 
posed to. a  revolution  like,  that  of  France;  and  that  the 
proposal  had  been  already  m^de  of  forming  Savoy  intp  an 
84ith  department  of  France. 

On  transmitting  Montesquiou^s  letter  to  the  convention, 
Servan,  the  war  minister,  wrote  to  the  president,  that,  as 
the  expedition  into  Savoy,  had  rendered  that  country  free, 
it  was  worthy  of  the*French  republic  to  solemniae  so  ha{v 
py  an  event,  by  ordering  the  hymn  of  the  Marseilkns  to 
be.  performed  in  the  Square  of  the  Revolution,  with  the 
iltmost  magnificence,  by  vocal  and  instrumental  nuisic. 
He.  adds,  ^  que  ce  chant  patriotique,  expression  fidelie  des 
sentimens  Franfois,  retentissedans  tout  Tempire,  que  nos 
voisins  Tentendent,  et  qu^il  devienne  \  jamais  Teopoir  des 
peuples  et  la  lerreiur  des  tyraofc^  * 

Afiter  General  Kellermainn  htid  gi v^n  the  first  ^hadk  ta 
the  Prussians  on  the  fUith  of  September,  he  wrote  to  Ser« 
van  for  liberty  to  celebrate  a  Tt  Datm  in  his  camp,  on 
account  of  that  important  affiur.-^*  The  song  of  the  Mar- 
seiUos»^  replied  the'minister,  <  is  the  TV  Demm  of  the 
French  republic ;  let  it  be  performed  by  the  music  of 
your  army,  and  sung  by  the  soldiers,^ 

In  both  instances  Servants  proposal  was  adcpted. 

To  substitute  a  profane  song  in  preference  to  m  religions 
rite,  it  plight  be  imagined,  would  give  great  ofienee: 


*  l^i  that  patriotic  fong,  the  faithful  exprcsfion  of  the  WDtimcolt  of 
France,  retound  all  over  the  nation ;  may  ic  be  heard  by  all  the  neigh- 
bouriof  coiiotriefl  i  and  may  ft  beccone  the  hope  of  the  people,  ud  the 
terror  of  tyrantf ! 
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flticli  a  ppopcMdi  from  the  parliament  to  their  army  in  the 
time  of  the  English  republic,  would  have  produced  a  mu- 
tiny, and  have  shocked  the  whole  nation.  It  had  no  such 
tfiect  in  the  prcfsent  instance  in  France,  where  reli^ous- 
leal  is  wonderfully  extinguished ;  and  an  enthusiasm  of 
asother  kind  glows  in  its  stead,  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty 
and  equality,  what  they  call  civisme,  in  which  an  attach- 
ment  to  the  republican  government,  and  an  abhorrence  of 
monarchy,  are  included. 

This  is  professed  with  as  much  ostentation  and  appar* 
ent  zeal  as  ever  the  Rc»Ban  Catholic  religion  was,  in  the 
most  superstitious  times ;  for,  although  the  punishment 
with  which  a  want  of  4;ivisme  is  attended,  is  not  so  durable 
as  that  pronounced  against  the  irreligious,  it  is  more  im- 
mediate; which,  on  the  generality  of  mankind,  has  full 
as  great  an  efiect.  Civisme^  like  religion,  produces  both 
enthusiasts  and  hypocrites :  the  enthusiasts  detest  and  a- 
bominate  a  king  and  nobility,  as  much  as  their  zealous 
forefathers,  two  centuries  ago,  abominated  the  devil  and 
his  angels ;  and  they  are  as  zealous  persecutors  of  every 
deviation  from  the  orthodox  creed  of  civtsme,  as  the  re* 
ligious  enthusiasts  of  a  former  age  were  of  heresy.  The 
enthusiasts  are  chiefly  among  the  poor ;  the  hypocrites 
among  the  rich ;  many  of  whom  are  just  such  republicans 
in  France  as  the  Jews  are  Christians  in  Bortuga). 

Immediately  after  Montesquiou-s  letter  had  been  read 
in  the  convention,  Bancal,  one  of  the  deputies  for  the  de- 
partment du  Puy  de  Dome,  put  the  couv^ntion  in  mind, 
that  d>e  constituent  assembly  had  by  a  solemn  decree  re« 
noiinced  every  idea  of  conquest ;  and  therefore  he  very 
wisely  moved  that  the  convention,  faithful  to  that  sacred 
principle,  ought  to  reject  the  proposal  of  erecting  Savoy 
into  an  84th  department  of  France,  and  should  order  it 
to  be  proclaimed  all  over  Savoy,  that  Franoe  renounte^ 
conquest,  and  desires  no  extension  of  territory. 

This  motion,  equally  just  and  politic,  was  opposed  :  i% 
was  said,  France  has  not  given  a  temporary  freedom  U>» 
country^  that  it  may  again  fall  under  the  yojce  of  its  form^ 
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er  iynnU  She  ought  to  agree  to  the  generous  wiihei  of 
the  people  fthe  has  freed,  by  accepting  t\mr  inuon,  and 
extending  the  empire  of  liberty  as  far  as  possible.  <  All 
Europe,*  said  a  member,  <  will  gradually  join  you,  and  all 
Europe  will  be  like  one  family.-— The  people  iaf  every na* 
tion  will  be  your  friends,  and  you  will  bare  no  enemisB 
but  kings;— you  cannot  surely  refuse  such  a  sublims 
idea.* 

A  flourish  of  this  kind  might  be  applauded  in  a  diqpoU 
ing  dub,  or  might  perhaps  be  admired  in  a  Tisioniry  de- 
claimer  on  politics ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  imagined  that 
such  sentiments  would  make  any  impresuon  on  an  asseai- 
bly  of  legislators,  where  practical  knowledge  and  sober 
good  sense  presided.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
those  fine  words  would  not  be  construed  by  all  Euiops 
into  an  absolute  renunciaUon  of  the  decree  against  coa- 
quest,  and  really  meant  that  the  new  republic  intended, 
under  a  pretence  of  spreading  liberty,  to  orertum  creiy 
goremment,  and  subdue  every  nation  around. 

Jean  Baptiste  Louvet,  notwithstanding  the  qiplauss 
which  was  very  liberally  bestowed  on  the  sentiments  a* 
bove  mentioned,  had  the  firmness  and  good  sense  to  ds» 
clare,  that,  without  renouncing  one  of  the  wisest  decrees 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  they  could  not  interfiere  ia 
the  government  of  any  other  country :  that  they  could 
not,  without  infringing  the  most  sacred  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Savoy,  press  upon  them  the  constitution  wUdi 
France  might  assume  for  herself.  How  did  they  know 
that  the  constitution  which  was  expedient  for  France,  was 
also  expedient  for  Savoy  ?  and  if  expedient,  how  did  thej 
know  that  the  Savoyards  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
chose  it  ?— ^  That  which  b  essentially  just,*  Louvet  con- 
tinued, <  is  for  the  most  part  sound  policy.  Let  it  be 
solemnly  declared  to  all  the  people  who  shall  be,  I  will 
not  say  subdued,  but  freed  by  your  arms,  that  they  auy 
choose  to  themselves  what  form  of  government  they  please^ 
that  their  laws  shall  be  of  their  own  making,  that  you  not 
only  wish  to  give  them  freedom,  but  freedom  io  the  mods 


mtiA  ihrnj  ibemttivmrpveFm^^mm^  I  am  eonvincsad,^  addad 
hiBf  ^  thai  in  Bnibaiit»  whither  your  anniaa  iiidaiid  ta 
ttarcb,  tbtre  asist  lUoDg  prejudiets  agunst  tome  cf  your 
hwa,  mod  your  eoastitution  ia  genaaal  i  piajudtoes  which 
it  will  vequira  luany  yaaia  to  eiadieatey  aad  which  wil( 
veadar  you  aaova  odious  in  their  aye«  thfiu  their  preasnt 
maalev,  if  you  attempt  to  force  your  conatitutbn  upoa 
them.  It  is  as  expedient,  therefpre,  as  equitable  to  da* 
dare  the  complete  independence  of  erery  country  into 
which  you  carry  freedom/ 

DantcM.  in  answer  to  this,  said,  that  they  had  assured- 
ly the^  right  to  deofatre  to  every  such  country,  that  it 
should  never  more  be  governed  by  a  king :  that  if  the 
people  were  so  absurd  as  to  desire  a  government  contrary 
to  their  interest,  it  should  not  be  allowed :  that  the  na- 
tional oonventton  of  France  should  be  a  coi|naAtoe  j^t luar-, 
nsltM  againtt  all  lAe  kingg  in  ike  ummne* 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  mad  than  this  propoor 
tien,  th^  tendency  of  which  is  to  force  all  the  mooarchs 
in  Europe,  in  self-defence,  to  make  war  on  the  republic  ( 
what  private  view  Dantoa  has  in  this,  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  evidently  goes  to  the  ruin  of  France, 

The  assembly,  however,  becoming  impatient  to  dose  the 
discussion,  ordered  Oeneral  Montesquipu^  letter  to  he 
printed^  and  referred  the  propontion  respecting  Savoy  le 
the  oonsideration  of  the  diplomatic  and  the  war  commit- 


Notwithstanding  the  prudent  conduct  and  brilliant  sue* 
of  Montesquibfi,  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no  great 
probability  of  bis  being  continued  in  bis  command*  His 
enemiea  are  of  a  disposition  not  to  Ibtrgive  him  for  having 
rsdneed  Savoy  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  asserting 
he  would  never  enter  it,  or  to  forget  the  injusti(ae  they 
have  already  done  him.  Beside  these  and  the  motives  of 
dislike  previously  mentioned,  they  have  another  ground  of 
hatred  towards  him,  namely,  his  being  a  nobleman,  and 
of  a  very  andent  family.    This  appears  equally  uiyuit 


and  ab&ard  X'^unjust^  becauBe  a  man  of  noble  birth,  who 
fipom  a  loye  of  general  freedom  has  adhered  to  the  rerolu- 
tion,  has  more  merit  than  they  can  boast  who  had  no  mich 
sacrifice  to  make — and  it  is  absurd,  because,  instead  of 
giving  no  importance  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
birth,  it  is  giving  a  great  importance  to  it,  which  operates 
against  the  possessor.  But  if  a  mane's  nobility  is  not  al- 
lowed, independttit  of  personal  merit,  to  be  of  service  to 
him,  nttther  ought  it  to  be  allowed,  independent  of  de- 
merit, to  injure  him. 

•  Accounts  are  arrived  that  Dumourier,  having  leflt  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  harass  the  retreating  army  of  Prussia,, has 
quitted  his  own  camp,  and  is  soon  expected  in  Paris. 

OddUr  11. 

I  was  present  this  day  for  the  first  time  at  the  oonven- 
tional  assembly,  where  a  virulent  attack  was  made  on  Dil* 
km,  onie  of  the  generals  employed  against  the  German 
army,  and  who,  from  the  latest  accounts,  is  now  pressing 
upon  their  rear  at  Verdun. 

As  it  eluddates  what  immediately  follows,  I  shall  here 
insert  a  short  account  of  Dumourier^s  memorable  cam* 
paign,  from  the  time  he  was  appointed  to  the  oommand  till 
be  left  the  army,  although  I  was  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  particulars  ull  sometime  after  this  date. 

Geueral  Arthur  Dillon  commanded  the  French  army  on 
the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  when  he  heard  of  the  insurrec* 
tion  of  the-  10th  of  August. 

Dumourier,  being  at  that  time  subordinate  to  him,  oom- 
manded  in  the  camp  of  Maulde*  From  the  accounts 
which  Dillon  received  of  that  affair,  be  conceived  it  to  be 
a  rash  insurrection,  which,  would  be  disapproved  of  by  the 
natifon,  and  that  it  would  soon  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  con* 
cemed  in  it.  He  therefore  gave  out  an  order  to  the  army 
on  the  18th,  in  which  he  said,  that  the  constitution  had 
been  violated  by  men  who  were  the  enemies  of  liberty ; 
that  he  determined  to  remain  faithful  to  the  nation,  to  the 
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lav,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  constitution  framed  by  the 
sembly  in  the  years  1789, 1790,  and  1791,  to  which  th^y 
bad  all  sworn. 

He  transmitted  this  order  from  Pont-sur-Sambre,  where 
he  was  with  his  army,  to  the  camp  of  Maulde,  with  a  let* 
ter  to  General  Dumoarier,  directing  him  to  publish  it 
there. 

Dumourier  had  a  different  idea  of  the  transactions  of 
the  lOtb.  He  saw  that  the  public  opinion  went  in  favour 
of  the  successful  party ;  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
wrest  the  government  out  of  the  hands  which  had  seized 
it ;  that  an  attempt  of  that  kind  by  the  army  would  im- 
tn^iately  produce  a  civil  war,  and  expose  the  country  to 
foreign  invasion  ;  and  that  he  himself  would  remain  sub* 
ordinate  to  Luckner,  La  Fayette,  and  Dillon.  Dumouri- 
er was  nearer  to  Paris  than  Dillon,  and  had  received  ear- 
lier,  and,  as  is  supposed,  more  distinct  information  from 
his  friend  Gensonne,  of  the  state  of  affairs.  In  his  an^ 
swer  to  Dillon*s  letter,  he  regretted  that  general's  precipi-^ 
tancy,  assured  him  that  he  would  not  publish  the  order  in 
his  camp,  and  advised  Dillon  to  retract  it  without  loss  of 
time^ 

He  setit  at  the  same  time  an  account  of  ^hiit  he  had 
done,  and  was  disposed  to  do,  to  his  friends  at  Paris ; 
and  when  the  three  commissioners  from  the  national  as* 
sembly  arrived,  he  not  only  took  the  oath  of  equality  him* 
self,  but  persuaded  Dillon  to  do  the  same.  That  officer 
found  no  difficulty  in  explaining  his  conduct  to  the  com- 
missioners, assuring  them,  that  it  had  proceeded  from  the 
misrepresentation  which  had  been  made  to  him  of  the  af- 
ttar  of  the  10th,  but  that  he  was  Jealous  to  serve  the 
French  nation,  whatever  form  of  government  they  should 
think  proper  to  adopt. 

The  national  assembly  were  so  much  pleased  with  this 
conduct  of  Dumourier,  that  they  gave  him  the  supreme 
command  of  the  army  formerly  under  M.  de  la  Fayette, 
placing  Dillon,  who  is  an  elder  officer,  under  him.  Hav- 
ing no  pretext  for  putting  Dumourier  above  Luckner,  and 


derinmt  «l  the  stine  dm^  tluit  die  fomier  ihouU  be  the 
efficient  cominaQder,  they  ordered  Luckner  to  ChakmSt 
to  form  AQ  army  there  of  th^  men  who  were  marching 
from  all  parts  to  that  place,  where  they  weie  to  be  doth- 
ed^  armed,  and  sent  in  detachments  wherever  the  exigent 
des  of  the  state  required,  Eellermann  was,  at  Dumouri- 
er^s  recommendation,  ordered  to  replace  Luckner  as  cooio 
mander  of  the  army  in  Lorraine;  Biron  and  Custine  eooi* 
nanded  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  Montesquiou  that 
which  was  ordered  against  Savoy :  all  these  officers  took 
the  oaths  required  by  the  assembly,  and  made  the  armies 
under  their  orders  take  them  also. 

Dumourier  sent  Dillon  to  command  the  army  of  the 

,  Ardennes,  which  comprehended  all  the  troops  placed  in 

that  part  of  the  frontiers  of  France,  between  Bocroj  and 

Hontmedy*     The  two  generals  afterwards  met  at  the 

town  of  Sedan,  with  a  view  to  fix  on  future  measures. 

The  enemy  had  already  entered  France,  was  in  posses* 
sion  of  Longwy,  the  first  fortified  town  on  the  fronUer 
next  to  the  duchy  of  Luxembourj^  and  seemed  at  once  la 
threaten  Montmedy,  Verdun,  and  Thionville. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick^s  army  was  above  50»000  strong: 
General  Clairfait  had  joined  him  with  15,000  Austrians, 
beside  a  considerable  body  of  Hesuans  and  French  emi* 
grants,  amounting  in  all  to  90,000  men« 

After  leaving  the  frontier  towns  tolerably  garrisoned, 
Dumourier  had  not  above  17,000  men  to  act  immedialely 
against  this  immense  force ;  and  these  17,000  had  been 
uselessly  encamped  between  Sedan  and  Stenay,  the  Mease 
being  fordable  in  numberless  places  between  Stenay  and 
Verdun,  where  the  enemy  bad  no  opposition* 

On  comparing  the  strength  of  the  invading  army  with 
the  weakness  of  that  which  was  to  oppose  it,  it  was  at  one 
time  imagined  that  all  direct  opposition  would  be  vain, 
and  that  the  most  effectual  measures  would  be,  by  a  sud- 
.  den  irruption  into  Austrian  Flanders,  to  endeavour  to  di* 
vert  the  enemy  from  advancing  against  Paris :  but  the 
small  probability  there  was  that  such  an  expedition,  bow- 


§m  AMctflifiilly  ^MNidiicted,  would  hav«  the  deiired  effect, 
MOB  made  that  ftheme  be  laid  aside ;  and  Dumourier^  in- 
ipired  by  an  immense  desire  of  renown,  and  trusting  to 
the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
aainated  bis  oountrymeo,  resolved,  by  the  defending  of 
ppsts,  and  every  other  possible  means,  to  attempt  to  check 
and  retard  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  till  he  should  be 
reiiifotoed  by  the  army  of  Kellermann  from  Lorraine,  con- 
MStiDg  of  20|000  men,  by  that  which  Boumonville  was 
kediog  from  Flanders,  whicli  amounted  to  18,000,  and 
what  Luckner  had  seat  to  him  of  the  new  levies  which 
were  assembling  at  Chalons. 

Small  as  Dumourief  s  force  was,  he  had  the  courage,  on 
the  29th  of  August,  to  detach  from  it  two  battalions  of  in« 
fsatry,  under  the  command  of  M.  Galbaud,  an  excellent 
off  cer,  who  had  orders  to  throw  himself  into  Verdun,  and 
ssMst  in  the  defence  of  that  town. 

Dumourier  gave  the  command  of  the  advanced  guard 
of  Us  army  to  Dillon ;  it  consisted  of  five  battalions  of  in« 
faotry,  with  fourteen  squadrons  of  light-horse.  Dillon 
WAS  ordered  to  march  to  Stenay,  where  Dumourier  in* 
tended  to  join  him  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Meuse  with  the  enemy. 

Dillon,  with  a  thousand  horse,  pushed  on  before  the 
rest  of  his  troops,  to  Stenay,  and  was  making  arrange* 
ments  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  when  the  advanced 
gaud  of  the  Austrian  army,  four  thousand  strong,  with 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  appeared.  Convinced  of  the  inw 
possibility  of  defending  the  town  without  infantry,  and 
without  cannon,  he  evacuated  Stenay,  crossed  the  Meuse^ 
and  drew  up  his  troops  upon  the  opposite  shore  of  that 
river,  sending  notice  to  his  infantry,  who  were  advancing, 
to  return  to  the  camp  at  Mouzon.  When  he  himself  re« 
tired  to  join  them  there,  his  rear  was  attacked  by  the 
Austrian  cavalry,  who  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss,  and  Dillon  arrived  in  safety  at  Mouaon  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.* 

*  Cooiptt  rendu  au  siinlsU«  d«  Is  Gnerrc,  par  le  LkuL  General  A. 
DUlon. 
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Dutnourier  advanced  with  his  small  anny  to  Houioil 
on  the  1st  of  September,  and  then  marched  on  to  Beau* 
mont  en  Argonne,  where  Dillon  had  previously  traced  oat 
a  camp. 

Finding  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  Meuse,  Dumourier  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  various  straits  in  the  forest  of  Argonne. 
This  forest  extends  irom  the  Chene  le  Populeux  to  Passa- 
vent,  a  space  of  about  forty  miles ;  the  German  army,  in 
marching  to  Paris,  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  by 
some  of  these  straits,  or  making  a  considerable  circuit  by 
bad  roads,  and  turning  the  forest.  Dumourier  detachdl 
Dillon  with  six  thousand  men,  to  seize  upon  the  very  im- 
portant pass  of  Biesme,  near  the  Grandes  Islettes,  in  the 
forest  of  Argonne.  «It  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Verdun,  on  the  direct  road  from  that  city  to  Paris  by 
Chalons*  He  had  at  this  time  heard  nothing  from  Gal- 
baud,  and  had  no  doubt  of  Verdun*s  holding  out  a  much 
longer  time  than  would  be  necessary  for  Dillon  to  perform 
this  service.  But  Verdun  surrendered  by  capitulation  on 
the  2d  of  September,  without  having  made  any  resistance; 
and  Dillon  would  in  all  probability  have  arrived  too  late, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sagacity  of  M.  Galbaud.  VtThen 
that  officer  came  near  to  Verdun,  he  found  it  so  complete- 
ly invested  by  the  Prussians,  that  it  was  imposable  to  ex- 
ecute the  orders  of  Dumourier.  He  considered,  in  the 
next  place,  how  he  could  employ  the  two  battalions  under 
his  command  most  effectually  for  the  public  service ;  and, 
anticipating  the  intentions  of  his  commander,  he  marched 
them  to  Biesme,  and  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to 
Dumourier,  to  inform  him  of  what  he  had  done,  and  to 
demand  a  reinforcement.  The  army  at  Verdun,  in  ad- 
vancing to  Paris,  were  now  under  the  necessity  of  forcing 
this  post,  or. making  a  circuit  of  forty  mites,  by  Varennes 
and  Grand  Pre  on  the  north,  or  one  still  larger  by  Bar- 
le-duc  on  the  south.  Dumourier  thought  the  former  the 
most  probable,  for  he  posted  himself  with  the  body  of  bis 
army  at  Grand  Pre.  This  is  also  a  pass  in  the  forest  of 
Argonne,  requiring  however  a  much  greater  force  to  de^ 


fend  it  than  that  of  Biesme;  to  which  Dilbn  marched 
with  redoubled  efforts,  in  the  dread  that  Galbaud,  who 
he  had  heard  was  in  ixMsession  ;of  it,  should  be  forced  be* 
fore  he  arrived.* 

While  Dumourier  remuned  at  Grand  Pre,  he  detach- 
ed General  Miranda  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  cavaby, 
to  protect  a  convoy  he  expected,  and  also  to  reconnoitre 
the  Prussian  army,  whose  movements  at  this  time  seemed 
equivocal.  Miranda  performed  this  service  with  ability 
and  success ;  an  advanced  guard  of  Prussians,  consisting 
of  four  thousand,  were  posted  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
must  have  intercepted  the  convoy.-— 'He  attacked  and  de** 
feated  them,  and  the  convoy  arrived  in  safety  at  Dunfou-* . 
rier's  camp.*}* 

The  march  of  Dillon  from  Mouaon  to  Biesme,  through 
a  forest  exceedingly  difficult  to  traverse,  and  so  near  to  a 
superior  army,  required  military  skill  in  the  commander^ 
and  steadiness  in  the  troops,  especially  as  they  were  asi 
sured  by  the  municipal  officers  of  a  village  through  which 
they  passed,  that  Galbaud,  discouraged  by  the  terror 
spread  among  his  troops  by  those  who  came  from  Verdun^ 
had  quitted  Biesme,  and  fallen  back  towards  Chalons^ 
and  tliat  the  town  of  Sainte«Menehould  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy.  Dillon,  however,  having  sent  couriera 
to  all  quarters  to  ascertain  those  facts,  so(mi  discovered 
that  they  were  not  true,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th 
of  September  effected  his  junction  with  Galbaud. 

The  troops  were  immediately  employed  in  fortifying, 
by  all  the  resources  of  art,  the  natural  strength  of  this 
post,  which  was  done  so  effectually  that,  when  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  person,  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  recon*« 
noitred  the  place  from  the  heights  near  Clermont,  they 
thought  it  too  strong  to  be  forced* 

Some  people  have  ventured  to  censure  the  duke  oFBruns-i 

*  Compte  rendu  an  Mlnistre  de  le  Gnerre,  par  le  Lieut  General  Aj 
Dillon, 
t  aapport  des  CommiMairea  de  la  Ccnvention  auz  Anxt^ea  rcOalca* 
VOL.  lil«  K 
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wide  for  neglecting  to  attack  this  port  of  Biesme  be- 
fore Gralbaud  vas  reinforced  by  DiUoOf  or  fiir  not  order- 
ing Dillon  to  be  opposed  in  his  marob  from  Mouaon  to 
it 

It  belongs  to  militarj  men  only,  and  sucb  as  are  acquaint- 
ed intimately  with  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  German  army  was  at  that  time^ 
to  decide  on  this  point ;  but  any  one  may  naturally  con- 
dude,  that  a  general  of  so  high  a  reputation  as  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  must  haTC  had  suffident  reasons  for  acting 
as  be  did. 

M.  Gobert,  adjutant  general  of  Dumourier^s  army,  and 
probably  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  tbe 
duke  of  Brunswick  than  most  who  have  jcensured,  it  ob- 
serves, that  Galbaud  was  in  possession  of  the  pass  on  the 
91st  of  August,  that  the  garrison  of  Verdun  had  joined 
bim  on  the  Sd  of  September,  and  that  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick might  naturally  believe  that  many  peasants  from  tbe 
neighbouring  villages  would  immediately  resort  to  Gal- 
baud, and  assist  in  defending  the  pass,  this  bdng  a  kind 
of  service  in  which  new  troops  might  be  as  useful  aa  ve- 
terans. 

Whatever  were  the  duke*s  reasons  for  waving  the  at- 
tack of  this  post,  the  possession  of  it  enabled  Dillcm  to  af. 
ferd  protection  to  a  number  of  villages  situated  on  tbe  river 
Aire,  and  put  the  Prussians  to  the  necessity  of  long  and 
most  fatiguing  marches,  by  Orand-Prfe  to  the  camp  of  La 
Lune  near  St  Menehould,  instead  of  going  directly 
through  Biesme, 

Dumourier  was  in  possession  of  the  defiles  of  Grand- 
Pr6  for  some  time  before  he  was  disturbed,  and  at  last 
became  persuaded  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick  meant 
to  avoid  the  forest  of  Argonne  altogether,  and  march  to 
(Thalons  by  Bar-Ie-duc.  Under  this  conviction  he  wrote 
to  Dillon  that  he  was  preparing  with  a  strong  advanced 
guard  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  enemy^s  army,  who^ 
he  understood,  were  endeavouring  to  pass  by  Dillon^s 
right  to  Chalons.    He  directs  him  to  leave  SOOO  men  to 


gaud  dw  pm ;  and  tbm  to  fwieinble  aU  Cbo  troops,  tad 
order  thepi  to  St  Menefaould,  where  be  would  eodc^Toor 
to  join  hiin^  and,  with  thoir  united  fiNree,  afterwards  form 
a  junction  with  Kellermaan*  He  concHidee  his  letter  in 
these  words. — 

'  Faites  lassembler,  par  la  toosin,  tons  les  paysans 
pour  ailar  border  les  abattis:  portez?ous  tout>s4ait  h  vo- 
tre  droite,  et  dirigez-y  tout  ee  qui  te  raasemUe  ii  St.  M^ 
nehonlfL  Apres  notre  jonction,  noos  nous  arraqgercms 
eBsemble  pour  oouvrir  cette  place  et  pour  auivre  le  mou  ve^ 
ment  aur  Chalons.  Faites  sonoerle  toe9in  sur  toute  vo- 
ire roote,  j*en  feria  antant,  et  cela  d^eonoertera  un  pen  la 
mardie  dea  Prussieas.  Je  commencerai  mon  mouveman^ 
^  minuit.  ^ 

(Signed)       dumouribr, 
Le  General  en  Chef  de  TArmde  du  Nord.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick  bad  made 
some  morements  which  indicated  an  intention  of  march^ 
ing  by  Bar Je-due  to  Chalons ;  or  had  otherwise  contrive 
ed  to  spread  this  impresnon  on  purpose  to  conceal  his  real 
design,  which  was  to  force  the  defiles  of  Grand  Pre. 

Kellennann  and  Luekner  were  both  deceived  in  this 
pmnt.  The  former  was  so  much  oonvioced  that  the  duke*s 
movement  was  a  feint,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  marching 
from  Sainte  Dizier,  where- he  then  was,  to  Chalons,  so  as 
to  arrive  before  the  enemy. 

Lruekner  had  sent  reinfarceroeots  to  the  army  of  KeU 
l«rraann  where  they  were  not  needed,  instead  of  sending 

*  AmemlU  lU  the  pciisiito  hf  tbs  jUivm  liell,  tbst  they  may  line  |he 
shAtii.f  Direct  jour  march  ts  tha  light^  an4  order  all  the  troopa  who 
ahaU  asiemble  at  St.  Meoehould  to  move  in  the  same  directioa.  After 
•«r  junetioa  w  will  fix  upon  meaaurea  for  cDvering  that  place,  and  at- 
Umdiag  the  march  of  the  eneoiy  tp  Chalona.  Order  the  alarm  belle  to  be 
nnig  dtiriag  your  marcb»  I  will  do  the  aame ;  thia  will  aomewhat  ditcon* 
cert  the  masch  of  the  enemy.    1  w|ll  begin  my  march  at  midnight. 

(Signed)        noMouataa. 

t  An  abatia  is  formed  by  Ireee  cut  down  and  arraoccd  with  their  brar.ch« 
ea  towards  the  esemy*  io  aa  to  form  *>  kiad  of  fortification. 

R  » 


tbem  to  Dumoiirier  at  Grand-Pre,  by  a  short  route  wliiaii 
Dillon  had  indicated. 

Dumourier  was  soon  convinced  of  his  mistake,  and  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Dillon.^-* 

Los  ennemis  tous  ont  abandonne,  mon  eher  general, 
pour  se  porter  snr  moi ;  ils  me  font  une  attaque  dans  le 
moment ;  je  ne  sais  pas  encore  si  c^est  la  veritable ;  je  crois 
^ue  ce  nVst  qu^une  feinte  pour  attaquer  la  Trou^  du  Che. 
-ne^le-Populeux,*  oil  je  pdrte  du  renfbrt.  Envoyer  moi 
du  secours,  sans  cependant  degamir  la  Troo^  de  Cler- 
mont Je  vous  embrasse. 
Le  Gtniral  en  Chrfit  PArmce  du  Nard. 

(Sign<)  JDUMOUBISR.  f 

On  the  following  day  Dillon  received  another  letter  from 
Dumoorier,  who,  being  assured  that  the  ^elny  intended 
a  second  attack  with  more  force  than  that  of  the  day  be- 
fore, and  having  received  no  succours  from  Chakins,  gave 
a  positive  order  to  Dillon  to  send  him  directly  all  the  troops 
he  could  possibly  spare  without  endangering  his  own  posi- 
tion.  Dillon  accordingly  sent  him  about  MOO,  tlie  fourth 
of  which  was  cavalry  ;  and  this  was  the  only  reinforcement 
which  Dumourier  received  before  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
Grand-Pre :  but  small  as  this  aid  may  be  thought,  it  was 
as  much  as  Dillon  could  in  prudence  send,  because  the 
body  of  Prussians  which  had  marched  under  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  to  Grand*Pr6  had  been  immediately  replaced 

*  Thif  Is  m  pott  on  the  north  end  of  the  forett  of  Ar]goooe,  which  Du- 
mourier meant  to  defend.  Bj  the  Trou^  de  Clermont  hr  mram  the 
Straiit  of  Bieeme. 

f  The  enemj  have  left  jon,  mj  dear  |;enenl,  to  come  afalntt  me  :  they* 
hegin  an  attack  at  this  moment.  I  am  not  quite  conWnccd  that  thej  are 
in  earnest ;  I  rather  suspect  that  this  is  a  feint  to  divert  my  attention  frma 
the  passage  of  Ch£ne-Ie-Populeax«  where  thej  mean  a  real  attack*  and  whi. 
ther  I  am  actually  sending  reinforcements.  Send  me  succourt  wltboat 
however  too  much  weakening  the  Strait  of  Clermont. 

Compte  Rendu  par  le  Lt.  Gen.  A.  mUen. 
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bj  15,000  Austrians  and  Hessians,  who  were  afterwards 
reinforoed  to  the  number  of  SO^OOO^  by  whom  he  expecU 
ed  to  be  attacked  every  day. 

It  18  probable  that  Dillon  had  emissaries  near  the  per- 
scmof  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  gave  him  notice  of 
what  passed,  for  his  information  is  in  general  just ;  and  in 
a  letter  to  Kellermann,  dated  the  18th  of  September,  he 
informs  him  that  Dumourier  had  been  attacked  the  day 
before,  and  that  the  attack  had  been  renewed  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  ISfh,  without  success ;  and  he  adds, — *  Je  sais 
quliier  le  due  de  Brunswick  furieux  a  dit  au  roi  de  Prus* 
se— Je  perdrai  bien  du  monde,  mais  j'y  passerai.'  * 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  as  good  as  his^word — On 
the  14th  of  September  the  attack  of  the  Prussians  was  ir- 
resistible. During  the  time  that  Dumourier  was  himself 
attacked,  he  was  informed  that  a  post  called  La  Croix  aux 
Boisy  which  Creneral  Chaaot  defended,  was  forced.  Du- 
mourier therefore  was  obliged  entirely  to  abandon  the  passes 
of  Grand-Prc,  and  to  direct  his  march  to  Sainte-Mene« 
bould,  where  he  had  previously  traced  a  camp  in  a  very 
strong  position. — On  his  march,  his  army  was  so  violently 
pressed  by  the  advanced  cavalry  of  the  Prussians,  that  it 
was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  part  fled  in  a  shame- 
ful manner,  quite  to  the  town  of  St.  Menehould,  which 
they  entered,  crying,  *  All  is  lost  !^  and  spreading  dismay 
on  all  sides.  Dumourier,  in  the  account  which  he  sent  to 
the  convention,  seems  to  think  that  if  the  Prussians  had 
pushed  on  with  vigour  during  this  panic,  his  army  might 
have  been  dispersed* 

Dillon  happened  to  be  at  St,  Menehould  when  the  fu- 
gitivesjsrrived— he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  terror  from  spreadingr— he  sent  detachments  of 
horse  to  the  neighbouring  villages  to  stop  those  who  fled, 
and  prevent  the  alarm  rie^hing  Chalons,  where  it  might 
haveiiad  the  worst  e^ept  pn  the  new  levies  assembling  un- 
der Luckner. 

*  I  know  thit  Uie  duke  of  Bruniwick  Mdd  to  Uie  king  of  Prussia  jet. 
t«rd»7  in  a  violent  paMion— I  shaU  loec  a  great  manj  men,  but  1  am  re.  j 

solved  to  paaa. 


By  DilfenV  fiMtkniit  ttod  tb#  MiiflMtHig  fMMM  of 
Dumourier,  the  Arttiy  t9gmaeA  Ofdcv^  ipirit^  and  confix 
dence  in  their  officers. 

Those  who  had  distingiiisbed  tliMiielvtet  in  Ibisshattle. 
ful  maimer  wer6  seat  in  disgfaoe  ftoia  tb^  tmofw  whitAi 
on  the  iDomiag  at  the  Kth  entered  the  onip  at  8t  Me^^ 
ndionld,  and  began  widi  all  diligence  to  Ibrt^j  i^  iil  tbe 
persuasion  that  it  wocild  rerjr  sdOfl  be  attaebsd.  Boiifw 
nooTiHe,  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  IBfiOO  nlan^  joined  Ha^ 
notirier  on  the  17th.  The  duko  of  Bninswick  knew  that 
Kdlermann  was  near  at  hand  with  a  greater  fona,  and 
formed  the  pkn  of  attacking  him  before  he  conld  join  Dtt« 
niourier.  Kelleniiani}«  by  ibroed  marches,  gained  the 
heights  of  Yahny  on  the  evMfiig  of  the  19tb.  Valmy  ia 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  other  heights,  on  which  waa  the 
strong  camp  of  Dnmouiier.  fdkrttann  reosived  intal« 
Kgence  of  the  mareh  of  th^  Prussiana  during  tha  nighty 
which  convinced  him  that  he  wonM  be  attacked  the  fol-^ 
lowing  morning.  He  made  his  dispositions  aooordinglyy 
and  used  et ery  possible  means  of  encouraging  hia  soldien. 
)Ie  walked  through  the  lines  with  some  of  the  moat  po» 
pular  officers,  to  animate  them  by  their  discM)urse.r  The 
army  answered  them  by  huzzas,  and  the  cry  of  Yite  la 
nation  1  Kellermann^s  army  extended  from  a  vilkge  called 
Damnartin  la  Planchette,  akmg  the  hcigfata  of  Vahny* 
A  free  commonication  was  kept  up  between  his  army  and 
that  of  Dumeurier,  who  sent  8000  men  to  his  nsaistanee 
during  the  cannonade,  which  lasted  the  whole  day.  The 
Prussians  manoeuvred  with  their  usual  oootness  and  ad* 
dress,  sometimes  ibrming  into  columns,  as  if  their  inten« 
lion  had  been  to  attack  with  die  bayonet,  and  soaactinMa 
moving  with  an  intention  to  surround  Kdlermann,  and  cat 
off  his  commonication  with  Dumouiier.  The  firmnesa  of 
the  French,  under  the  skilful  direcaion  of  their  generals, 
prevented  the  Prussians  from  acoomplisbiog  either.  I>n« 
mourier  was  in  person  at  the  batteries  during  several  boors 
of  the  cannonade,  and  at  the  head  of  bis  own  troops  to 
oppose  the  Prussians  when  they  attempted  to  surround 
Kelle^mapn.     The  superior  address  of  the  Frenf  h  cap^ 


nooetn  was  iq^NUrent  durbg  tbe  whole  action  $  and  the 
arm  J  in  general  tbewed  a  degrte  of  steadinesa  whieh  dts* 
cip&ied  troops  alone  have*  been  supposed  to  possess,  and 
rivalled  the  Pnisuans  in  steadiness  and  obedience  to  their 
officers,  while  th^  natiind  viTacitj  appeared  in  songs  and 
criseof  Vive  la  nation !  amidst  the  carnage  of  the  can- 
nonade. In  Siellenttann^s  army  there  were  above  four 
hnodred  kiUed,  and  between  five  and  six  hundred  wound- 
ecl«  The  general  himself  narrowly  escaped,  his  horse  be« 
ing  killed  under  him*  It  is  said,  and  it  is  most  probable, 
that  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  considerably  greater. 
What  military  men  peculiarly  admire  in  the  conduct  of 
EeUermann,  was  the  skill  he  displayed  that  evening  in 
chan^ng  his  position  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  to  one* 
still  more  advantageous ;  by  which  his  right  wing  touched 
the  army  of  DumourieTi  his  left  was  protected  by  heights 
easily  defended,  while  in  his  front  was  a  rivulet  greatly 
swelled  by  the  recent  runs.*  That  he  was  not  attacked 
during  this  manceuvre  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  ability 
with  which  it  was  performed,  but  also  forms  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  tbe  great  loss  which  the  Prusrians  had  sus* 
tained,  and  of  their  being  discouraged  by  this  unsucoes^ 
ful  attack. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  attack  was  made  on  the  army 
of  Kellermann,  the  S0,000  men  which  had  been  \e&  at 
Clermont  made  an  attempt  on  Dillon^s  camp  at  Biesme. 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  this  strong  party  behind,  otherwise  Dillon  would 
have  intercepted  all  his  convoys ;  so  that  Dillon,  with  a- 
boot  five  or  six  thousand  men,  had  detmned  itOfiOO  from 
the  Prussian  army  when  it  marched  against  Dumourier 
and  Kellermann.  Those  5K),000  now  marched  to  the 
attack  of  Biesme;  they  were  so  confident  of  their  own 
success,  and  that  Pumourier  would  be  routed  by  the 
Prussians,  that  they  mede  their  whole  equipage  and  bag« 
gage  of  every  kind  follow  them,  in  4he  expectation  that 

*  Obienrstioos  sur  |a  Csoipagne  de  1792f  par  Gobert,  Adjutant  Giai* 
tat 
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after  they  bad  forced  the  poet  of  Biesme,  thej  would  be 
ordered  to  join  the  Pmiaaos  and  aooomfiany  them  to 
Paris.  Dilkm^e  defence,  however,  waa  attended  with  the 
aame  sucoeM  as  KeiIermann\-^-the  Anstrians  and  Hessiaos 
were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire  in  great  disoider. 

After  these  unsueoessful  attacks,  the  dake  of  BninswidL 
encamped  his  army  at  La  Lune,  near  the  army  <if  Dii* 
mooxier,  and  between  St,  Menehonld  and  Chakni&  Here 
the  Prussians,  who  bad  already  soffered  by  sickness, 
were  greatly  distressed  irom  the  want  of  proYinoos. 
Boumonville,  detached  with  a  body  of  4000  men  by 
Diunourier,  had  intercepted  several  convoys  that  were  ad- 
vancing from  their  magaaines  at  Grand-Pro.    He  inter- 
cepted in  particular  several  droves  of  cattle  going  to  the 
Prussians,  and  ordered  them  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  use 
of  his  own  army :  for  this  last  explmt,  jmned  to  his  ooa< 
rage  and  strength,  he  was  called  the  French  Ajaz.     No* 
thing  could  bribe  the  French  peasants  to  carry  any  kind 
ci  necessaries  to  the  Germans,  while  they  flocked  with 
supplies  to  the  camp  of  Dumourier.    It  also  was  difficult 
and  most  expensive  for  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  or  any 
cyfficer  who  commanded  his  detached  parties,  to  procure 
intelligence,  as  they  were  surrounded  with  spies  who  in* 
formed  Dumourier  of  all  their  movements.    As  the  Pms- 
nans  could  procure  no  provisions  but  from  their  own  ma- 
gazines, the  scarcity  was  increased  by  the  excessive  rains 
which  fell  at  this  time,  and  rendered  the  roads  unoom^ 
monly  deep,  and  in  some  places  almost  impassable:  in 
the  meantime,  the  Prussians  were  more  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  suffered  more  from  ootd, 
moisture,  and  want  of  provisions,  than  the  French,  who 
were  protected  in  some  degree  from  those  evils  by  the 
care  and  attention  of  their  countrymen.    To  these  dis- 
tresses were  added    the  vexation  and  discouragement 
which  the  Prussians  must  have  felt  at  finding  the  whole 
country  united  agunst  theni>  instead  of  a  great  propor- 
tion being  disposed  to  join  then)|  as  they  had  been  ipa^)^ 
|p  expect. 
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There  are  profesfiions  in  which  men  sotnetimes  acquire 
great  reputation  with  tittle  merit :  this  may  happen  either 
from  the  public  being  no  judges  of  the  merit  of  those  par* 
tieular  professions,  or  because  success  in  the  profesuon 
may  arise  from  the  merit  of  others  who  direct  the  mea* 
sures  of  the  individual  who  acquires  the  reputation* 

This  is  often  the  case  in  the  military  profession,  at  the 
top  of  which  men  are  placed  from  the  circumstances  of 
birth,  independent  of  all  idea  of  merit,  and  frequently  in 
spite  of  the  most  glaring  proofs  of  incapacity.  In  this 
profession,  likewise,  men  have  acquired  fame  from  successes 
that  have  been  entirely  owing  to  thesuperior  valour  of  their 
troops,  and  the  superior  skill  of  some  subordinate  officer* 
But  if  the  commanders  of  armies  may  on  some  occa. 
sions  acquire  fame  without  deserving  it,  no  set  of  men  are 
more  exposed  to  censure  on  account  of  sinister  events, 
which  no  sagacity  could  foresee,  and  no  human,  power 
could  prevent, 

.  Few  men  have  experienced  this  more  than  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  has  been  blamed  for  not  marching  directs 
ly  to  Chalons,  or  Rheims,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  be- 
tween  those  cities  and  Dumourier'^s  army.  Those  who 
make  this  criticism  do  not  think  of  the  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty of  marching  with  an  enemy  hanging  on  the  rear, 
and  intercepting  the  convoys  of  the  advancing  army. 

But  without  taking  farther  notice  of  such  random  cen- 
sures, it  is  the  opinion  of  many  lof  the  military  profession, 
that  instead  of  remaining  inactive  at  his  camp  at  La  Lune 
after  the  cannonade  of  the  80th  of  September,  he  ought  to 
have  attacked  Dumourier  at  St.  Menehould.  Those  who 
hold  this  opinion  say,  that  from  the  superiority  of  the 
Prussians  over  the  raw  troops  of  France,  he  had  a  great 
probability  of  beating  and  dispersing  them,  which  would 
have  spread  such  an  alarm  that  the  levies  which  were 
marching  against  the  duke  would  have  joined  in  the 
flight ;  aqd  instead  of  enemies,  he  would  have  met  only 
friends  on  his  way  to  Paris ;  for  nothing  is  so  efficacious  i|a 
a  victory,  in  converting  enemies  into  friends, 
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I  liftve  been  aMured)  that  this  mugan  was  pnapoaad 
bj  the  maraehai  de  CastriM»  in  a  eoimeil  of  war  heU  at 
La  Lune ;  and  his  opinioB  was  supportad  bj  that  of  M. 
de  Poillji  a  general  offioer  in  the  French  annj^  who  had 
resided  in  that  province,  and  bad  an  accurate  bnowledgo 
of  the  country ;  and  that  this  attack  of  the  camp  of  Me* 
nehould  was  also  greatly  desired  by  the  whole  corps  of 
French  emigrants. 

Without  any  pretensions  to  military  knowledge^  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  may  have  determined  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  against  risking  such  a  measure. 

He  certainly  had  entered  France  with  a  persuasioo  thai 
he  would  be  favoured  by  a  great  part  of  the  oounHry  who 
disliked  the  constitution ;  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  events  of  tlie  lOch  of  August,  and  the  8d  of  8eptem« 
ber,  would  render  the  people  more  averse  from  the  new 
government,  and  more  favourable  to  bis  expedition*  l%e 
easy  conquest  of  Longwy  and  Verdun  tended  to  eonfirm 
him  in  those  sentiments.  He  found  no  very  great  diffi* 
culty  in  forcing  the  straits  of  6rand*Pr&» 

Thus  far  therefore  every  thing  rather  had  a  tendency 
to  encourage  the  duke  to  proceed ;  but  the  action  of  the 
SOth  of  September,  and  the  disposition  in  which  he  found 
the  country,  must  have  had  a  very  difierent  effect  on  his 
mind.  By  the  former  he  had  the  proofs  of  a  fimmess 
in  the  French  army,  and  a  skill  in  the  general  which  he 
did  not  expect :  and  in  the  coontty,  so  fiv  from  any  fo. 
vourable  disposition  towards  his  enterprise,  every  appear- 
ance was  hostile  in  the  highest  degree.  At  his  camp  at 
La  Lune  his  convoys  were  sometimes  intinroepted ;  be 
could  obtain  no  provisions  from  the  inhalntants,  and  his 
army  was  suffering  under  the  complicated  distress  of  want 
and  a  dangerous  epidemic;  it  is  said  there  were  aesr 
10,000  sick  in  his  camp,  and  at  Orand^Prfc  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, an  attack  on  Dumourier^s  army,  now  70,000 
strong,  and  whose  strength  he  had  already  experienced, 
was  not  very  promising  of  success ;  and,  if  unsuccessful, 
would  have  been  attended  with  the  entire  ruin  of  his  own^ 


Bui  €¥»  Qjmi  tbe  floppouikm  tbit  ht  bad  been  victorU 
oaif  tbe  renuuDt  of  tbt  Fnodi  anily  afltr  a  AehtXf  with 
tbe  tfoops  at  Chalon%  Bbcimsy  Soiasona^  and  in  eveiy 
port  of  tbe  ctmntrjf  weald  hate  tendered  the  retreat  <)f 
bie  anny^  diminished  by  victory  and  enfeebkd  by  iickf 
nc0,  vety  dangerona  if  be  bad  maiched  mudi  farther  'm* 
to  France. 

As  800B  ai  it  was  evident  that  tbe  eonntry  was  against 
huD^  the  duke  of  Brunswidc*s  enterprise  might  have  been 
ooDodared  as  having  fieiiled.  He  bad  nothing  to  think  of 
bat  to  efect  a  retreat^  which  he  finally  conducted  with  • 
dull  eiiaal  to  tbe  highest  reputadon. 

But  he  first  proposed  a  truce  i,  during  this  a  conference 
took  place  between  the  chiefs  of  the  oppoute  armies.  It 
Im0  been  sMd,  that  Dumouvier  agreed  to  this  with  a  view 
to  promote  desertion  among  tbe  Grermaa  soldiers^  by  dia« 
tributiag  tbe  decree  of  tbe  national  assembly  for  tbe  en^* 
cour^gement  of  deserters^  and  also  in  the  hopes  of  indo* 
ciog  the  king  of  Prussia  to  break  with  the  Austrians^  at 
tbis  moment  of  indignation  and  disappointment  (  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  Dumourier  pro? ed  himself  a  much 
better  politician  than  tbe  duke  of  Brunswick  on  this  o&n 
cstioii.  Tbe  reverse  of  this  however  seems  to  be  tbo 
truth}  for  if  what  is  mentioned  above  were  really  Dtt.« 
BKNirief^s  objects  in  agreeing  to  tbe  truce,  be  failed  in 
both.  There  was  no  desertion  from  the  Prussian  army» 
and  the  king  did  not  break  with  the  emperor ;  but  it  was 
of  infinite  importance  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  bad 
Already  determined  on  a  retreat,  to  have  a  few  days  of 
truce,  which  he  employed  in  conveying  bis  artillery  and 
^^'^^J  baggage  undisturbed  from  tbe  camp  of  La  Lune 
toGrand^-Pre. 

Nothing  can  be  more  uncandid  and  inconsistent  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  conduct 
has  been  criticised-^It  is  asserted  in  tbe  first  place^  that 
he  inconsiderately  led  his  army  into  a  situation  so  des* 
pemte,  that,  if  they  advanoed,  they  must  be  all  either 
filled  or  ta^en  prisoners ;  if  they  retreated,  one*half  must 
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be  cut  in  pieces ;  and  if  they  remained  where  thej  were, 
they  must  be  starved.— -Taking  this  account  to  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  one  would  imagine  that  he  should 
be  allowed  some  credit  for  having  extricated  his  anny 
from  so  perilous  a  situation— instead  of  which»  we  are 
told,  that  even  in  this  he  shewed  less  address  than  the 
enemy,  from  whom  he  delivered  them. 

In  confirmation  however  of  my  own  opinion  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  was  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick who  first  proposed  the  truce,  and  not  Dumouriei^— 
that  during  the  whole  time  it  continued,  his  artillery  and 
baggage  were  moving  to  Grand-Pre,  and  that  as  aoon  as 
he  knew  they  were  safe  there,  he  renewed  his  original 
manifesto,  which  he  must  have  known  would  put  an  end 
to  the  truce.  All  those  circumstances  render  it  probable 
that,  however  acute  and  aUe  Dumourier  may  be,  the  truce 
was  more  advantageous  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  than  to 
him. 

On  the  SOth  of  September  the  duke  raised  his  camp  at 
La  Lune,  and  retreated  with  his  whole  army  by  GramL^ 
Fr6  to  Busancy.  The  Austrians  under  the  command  of 
General  Churfait  separated  from  the  Prussians»  and  pass- 
ed the  Meuse  at  Stenay,  and  took  the  nearest  way  to  the 
county  of  Luxembourg ;  while  the  Prussians  passed  at 
Dun,  and  pursued  the  course  of  the  river  to  Verdun. 
Their  march  was  slow,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
their  sick,  as  well  as  of  the  badness  of  the  roads ;  but  in 
such  order,  that  although  pursued  by  numerous  detach- 
ments of  French,  no  considerable  advantage  was  gained 
pver  them  during  this  whole  march. 

When  Dumourier  saw  the  enemy  in  full  retreat,  and 
that  they  could  attempt  nothing  of  importance  in  that 
quarter  this  season,  he  determined  to  go  to  Paris.  He 
wished  to  settle  with  the  executive  power  a  plan  of  open* 
tions  for  an  immediate  expedition  into  Austrian  Flanders, 
w.hither  he  has  ordered  a  great  part  of  his  army,  and 
where  he  expecU  to  gather  fresh  laurels.  What  gives  a 
})igh  idea  of  Dumourier's  vigour  of  mind  is>  that  in  ad« 
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htfing  to  the  pUtn  of  openitidns  which  he  had  traced  out 
for  the  defence  of  France,  he  resisted  the  injunctions 
which  he  frequently  received  from  the  administration  at 
Paris-— and  took  the  whole  responnbility  upon  himselfl 
At  Paris  there  was  so  great  an  alarm,  on  hearing  that 
some  German  irregulars  had  been  near  Rheims,  that  they 
wished  him  to  fall  back.  And  Servan,  the  war  minister, 
has  the  following  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Dumourier, 
dated  the  S7th  of  September. — 

<  J'espere  toujours,  mon  cher  general,  que  vous  reste« 
rez  oonvaincu,  ainsi  que  nous,  que  vous  n'avez  plus  ua 
moment  ^  perdre  pour  vous  rapprocher  de  la  Marne,  afin 
de  couvrir  par  la  Chalons,  Rbeims,  et  les  superbes  cam- 
pagocs  du  Soissonnois  et  de  la  Brie ;  que  nous  importe 
sctuellement  que  Tennemi  occupe  les  plaines  arides  de  la 
Champagne  ?^*-And  he  ends  die  same  letter  with  these 
wards.—'  Personne  ne  nous  voit  tranquillement  ^  Sainte 
Menehould  taodis  que  les  Houlans  viennent  insulter  les 
fiiuxbourgs  de  Rheims.'  * 

When  we  reflect  on  the  character  of  the  people  jDumou-* 
rier  was  accountable  to  for  his  conduct,  and  how  little 
they  are  disposed  to  forgive  what  they  consider  as  repre^ 
hensible,  we  must  the  more  admire  his  steadiness.  It  is 
now  generally  said,  that  if  he  had  fallen  back  to  Chalons 
and  Rheims,  the  enemy  might  have  got  possession  of  a 
plentiful  country,  and  perhaps  wintered  in  France. 

He  left  Bournonvilie  to  harass  the  Prussians  during 
their  retreat*  That  general  followed  them  as  far  as  Bus- 
aocy;  and  then  being  ordered  to  the  army  intended 
^unst  Flanders,  he  was  replaced  by  the  generals  Keller- 
aaann  and  Valence,  who,  with  all  their  zeal  and  activity, 

*  I  hopei  my  dear  genertl,  that  you  are  at  moch  eooTiooed  at  we,  that 
you  ought,  withoat  a  nonent't  delay*  to  move  towardt  the  department 
of  La  Mame*  on  purpose  to  protect  Chaloni,  Rheimi,  and  the  fertile  fleldt 
of  the  Sobsoonois  and  La  Brie.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  u»  that  the 
enemy  are  in  possession  of  the  harren  plains  of  Champaigne? 

We  eaouot  with  patience  thinls  of  your  remaining  at  St  Menehouldr 
while  the  Hulana  are  intuiting  the  luburbt  of  Rheimt* 
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were  not  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  thit  rotraafing 
and  sickly  army. 

Dillon,  on  his  part,  fbUowed  that  body  of  Aastrians  and 
Hessians  who  had  attacked  his  post  at  Biesae,  and  ware 
now  retreating  by  another  route  towards  Verdun. 

He  had  about  16,000  men  with  him,  and  the  army  be 
pursued  was  more  numerous,  and  consisted  of  well  dia* 
eiplined  troops.  Having  beard  that  the  Austrians  and 
Hessians  were  irritated  against  eaeh  other,  and  having 
been  informed  that  the  Landgrave  himself  had  spoken 
with  anger  against  the  eonduct  of  the  Austrian*,  he  wrote 
a  letter  from  Domballe  to  that  prinoe,  which  ha  sent  by 
M.  Gobert  his  adjutant-^^neral,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
dismissed  H*  Lindau,  an  Hessian  officer,  who  had  bctm 
taken  prisoner.  In  this  letter,  after  some  general  peflee* 
tions  respecting  the  right  of  nations  to  change  ifafhr  go- 
vernments, which  it  is  not  probable  the  Landgrave  will 
think  conclusive,  Dillon  assures  him  that  ha  is  sortoond- 
ed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  hiat 
to  escape ;  but  that  if  he  will  set  out  the  following  morn- 
ing for  his  own  country,  and  entirely  evacuate  the  French 
territories  with  his  troops,  he  will  be  allowed  to  pass  uo« 
disturbed  by  certain  posts  which  were  at  that  time  occn* 
pied  by  the  French. 

Dillon  saw,  that  it  was  not  in  bis  power  with  16,000 
men  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  20,000 ;  but  he  thought,  if 
he  could  persuade  the  Hessians  to  separate  from  the  Aus- 
trians, he  might  cut  off  the  latter.—- It  was  not  very  likely 
indeed  that  the  Landgrave  would  be  so  far  deceived  as  to 
accept  of  Dillon^s  offer;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  depth  of  the  stratagem,  it  is  evident  that  Dilkm  meant 
to  serve,  not  to  injure  France;  for  he  shewed  the  letter  to 
General  Galbaud  before  he  sent  it,  and  he  also  gave  a  co* 
py  of  it,  with  the  LandgraveV  answer,  to  Sillery,  Carra, 
and  Prieur,  the  commissioners  of  the  national  conven- 
tion.* 

*  Rapport  dm  Commicsaiicf  d»  It  CoBTCBtion. 
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But  what  putt  DilIon^«  intention  out  of  dl  que9tton  it^ 
that  on  iht  4th  of  October  he  intercepted  a  letter  fixim  the 
dirtetor  of  the  district  of  Etain,  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
dated  the  1st  of  October,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Landgrai^  was  expected  to  take  his  head-quarters  at  E« 
tain  $  on  which  Dillon  sent  a  courier  from  his  camp  at  9i« 
▼ry-Ia-Parche  to  General  Favart  at  Metz,  to  inform  him, 
that  he  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  on  their  retreat, 
and  that  they  were  to  retreat  by  Etain  ;  to  prove  which 
he  transmitted  the  intercepted  letter  to  Favart,  and  desir^ 
ed  him  to  send  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Meta 
to  co-operate  in  harassing  them. 

He  adds,-^  Faites  avertir  tous  les  villages,  que  tous  les 
citoyens  reprennent  de  la  confiance,  que  Too  sonne  lo 
tocsin  par-tout,  toutes  les  armes  senmt  bonnes  pour  hare- 
cler  Tennemt,  et  tomber  dans  chaque  defile  sur  ses  equipa- 
ges. Faites  prodamer  que  tous  ceux  qui  lui  fourniront 
une  livre  de  pain,  soht  traites  k  ieur  pays*  Je  les  pour- 
suivrat  sans  relache  slils  se  retirent;  je  les  combattrai  s^ila 
restent,'  &c.* 

General  Dillon^s  letter  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cas« 
ael,  and  the  Landgrave's  answer,  were  transmitted  to  the 
convention  without  any  commentary.  They  were  read  in 
the  assembly ;  and,  instead  of  appearing  meritorious  or 
innocent,  they  had  the  most  malignant  and  most  unnatur*. 
at  construction  put  on  them  by  some  of  the  members. 
Merlin  of  Thionvilie  exclaimed,  that  this  letter  was  a 
complete  proof  of  Dillon's  being  a  traitor. — This  Merlin 
is  a  most  zealous  accuser ;  he  seems  to  think  that  by  mur« 
dering  the  reputation  of  others,  he  shall  accumulate  a  vast 
stock  of  fame  to  himself,  as  the  Indian  imagines  that  he 
becomes  the  immediate  possessor  of  all  the  courage  and 

*  Let  this  be  proelaimecl  in  all  the  villages,  that  the  citizens  maj  reco- 
ver their  spirits ;  let  the  alarm  be  sounded  every  where :  all  sorts  of  arms 
will  serve  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  to  assist  in  attaclting  their  carriages 
!■  everj  del  le.  Let  It  be  proclaimed*  that  all  who  furnish  them  with  a 
single  pound  of  bread  will  be  considered  as  traitors  to  their  country.  I 
will  pursue  them  without  relaxation  If  they  fly— I  am  determined  to  fight 
thcffl  if  they  remain,*  &€• 
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dexterity  of  the  enemy  he  kills*  Merlin^  not  satisfied 
with  the  interpretation  he  had  given  to  this  letter  to  the 
Landgrave,  reverted  to  Dillon^s  proclamation  at  Pontrsur- 
Sambre,  and  other  parts  of  his  conduct  previous  to  the 
10th  of  August ;  on  all  which  he  put  the  most  malignant 
construction,  and  finished  by  proposing  a  decree  of  accusa- 
tion against  him. 

^  One  general  officer,'  said  Kersaint^  '  has  already  an- 
swered your  decree  of  accusation  by  a  victory-— How  do 
you  know  that  Dillon  was  not  obeying  the  orders  of  Du-* 
mourier  when  he  wrote  the  letter  in  question  f 

Couthon,  in  answer  to  Eersaint,  declared  that  no  de« 
cree  of  accusation  could  be  better  founded  than  that  now 
proposed  against  Arthur  Dillon — He  said,  he  would  not 
take  into  consideration  any  thing  IM  to  his  charge  befiwe 
bis  letter  to  the  Landgrave,  but  in  the  same  breath  he  re* 
capitulated  whatever  was  most  likely  to  injure  him  in  the 
mind  of  the  convention  respecting  his  conduct  long  before 
that  time,  and  immediately  after  the  10th  of  August. 

Couthon  labours  under  a  disease  which  renders  him 
unable  to  walk,  or  even  to  stand :  and  which  seems  to 
have  communicated  its  malignity  to  his  disposition.  He 
is  always  brought  in  the  arms  of  his  servant  from  his  car- 
riage into  the  assembly,  and  is  indulged  in  the  liberty  of 
speaking  without  rising  from  his  seat*— He  has  the  reput« 
ation  of  being  a  roan  of  acute  parts ;  there  is  a  mildness 
in  his  countenance  that  is  not  found  in  his  opinionsi 
which  are  generally  violent  and  severe.  His  speech  ren- 
dered  the  enemies  of  Dillon  more  furious.^— One  member 
said  that  he  seemed  inclined  to  make  no  other  use  of  the 
army  committed  to  his  charge  but  as  a  safeguard  to  con- 
duct the  enemies  of  France  out  of  the  country ;  another 
observed,  (hat  it  was  highly  expedient  that  the  convention 
should  charge  the  executive  power  to  take  particular  care 
that  Dillon  did  not  make  bis  escape.  And  a  third  as- 
cended the  tribune,  and  made  a  motion  which  terminat- 
ed the  climax  of  intemperance  and  injustice.«^He  propose 
ed  that  the  three  commissioners  should  be  immediately 


arrested  as  traitors  for  not  having  suspended  Dillon  from 
his  command,  the  moment  he  shewed  them  a  copy  of  the 
letter  he  had  written  to  the  Landgrave.  Nothing  could 
be  more  uncandid  and  captious  than  the  spirit  shewn  by 
those  men  on  this  occasion ;  they  must  have  known  that 
Dillon  had  pursued  the  Hessians  and  Austrians  with  in- ' 
defatigable  activity  to  Verdun,  and  that  it  was  in  oonse* 
queDce  of  the  batteries  which  he  lost  no  time  in  erecting 
against  that  town,  that  it  soon  after  surrendered;  but 
thej  could  not  forget  Dillon^s  conduct  on  his  first  receiving 
the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of 
August.  Prudence  and  good  policy  indicate  a  different 
conduct ;  the  best  way  surely  to  conciliate  men  to  a  revo* 
lution,  is  to  present  them  with  greater  advantages  under 
the  new  government  than  they  enjoyed  under  the  old.-^ 
But  these  furious  reformer,  whilst  they  declaim  against' 
the  tyranny  of  the  ancient  government,  present  nothing 
in  support  of  the  new,  but  accusations,  poniards,  and 
guillotines.  With  much  di£Seulty,  instead  of  an  imme- 
diate  accusation,  they  at  last  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
the  executive  council  should  to-morrow  state  to  the  as- 
sembly all  the  circumstances  relative  to  General  Dillon^s 
conduct  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  before  they 
made  any  decree  respecting  him. 

October  13. 

I  went  this  morning  to  the  conventional  assembly,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  box  where,  on  the  11th  of  August, 
I  had  seen  the  unfortunate  family,  now  prisoners  in  the 
Temple,  seated. 

The  hall  and  galleries  were  uncommonly  crowded,  be- 
cause Dumourier,  who  arrived  in  Paris  last  night,  was 
expected  to  cofne  to  the  assembly  this  day. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  debates,  in  which  Buzot, 
Vergniaud,  and  some  other  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  convention  took  part.  About  one  o'clock 
I  saw  one  of  the  huissiers  go  to  the  president,  and  I 
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heard  him  acqutiot  him,  that  Diunouricr  attaaded  in  the 
adjoiniiig  room. 

The  president,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  debate, 
which  continued  for  at  leaat  an  hoar  after  this  infionna* 
tion  was  given.  It  was  known  to  some  in  the  assembly, 
that  Dumourier  was  waiting  to  be  called  in ;  several  mem- 
bers, thinking  the  president  was  ignorant  of  that  circum- 
stance, went  up  and  whispered  him,— he  si^fied  by  a 
nod  that  he  already  knew  it,  and  allowed  the  debate  to 
continue. 

It  stf  uck  me  as  singular,  that  a  general,  who  in  sudi 
critical  circumstances  had  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  his  country,  and  was  just  returned  victorious, 
should  be  treated  with  such  coolness.— I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  done  on  purpose,  and  in  the  republican  q>irit,  in- 
tended as  a  hint  to  the  general  not  to  overvalue  his  im- 
portance. 

At  last,  however,  the  president  read  a  letter  from  Ge- 
neral Dumourier,  in  which  he  informs  the  convention, 
that  he  desires  to  pay  his  duty  to  them,  and  waits  their 
orders.  A  memb^  moved  that  be  should  be  admitted 
directly;  and  the  general,  attended  by  several  officers, 
appeared  at  the  bar,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  assembly 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  galleries.-— He  is  considerably 
below  the  middle  size,  of  a  aharp  and  intelligent  counte- 
nance, and  seems  rather  above  fifty  years  of  age.  He  pro- 
nounced the  following  discourse,  throwing  his  eyes  occa- 
sionally on  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand.— 

^  Citoyens  Legislateurs— La  liberty  triompbe  par  tout : 
guidee  par  la  philosophie,  elle  parcourra  Punivers,  et  i^i^ 
seoira  sur  tons  les  trones,  apr^s  avoir  ecrasfe  le  despotisme, 
apres  avoir  edairc  les  peuples.  Les  loix  constitutionelles, 
auxquelles  vous  allez  travailler,  serunt  la  base  du  bonheur 
et  de  la  fraternite  des  nations.  Cette  guerre-4n  sera  la 
demierei  et  les  tyrans  et  les  privilcgi^s,  trompes  daas 
leurs  criminels  calculs,  seront  les  scuIm  victimes  de  cette 
lutte  du  pouvoir  arbitraire  centre  la  raison. 


<  LVurmfe,  dont  k  oonfiance  de  la  natkm  mViyoit  doanfi 
U  oonduUa,  «  bim  meritt;  de  la  patrie  t  r^uite,  lonque 
je  ?ai  jointe  le  88  Ao&t,  ^  17,000  bommes,  desorganiatfe 
par  des  traitres  que  le  chltiment  et  la  honte  pounuiTent 
par  tout,  elle  n^ai  &te  efiray^e  ni  du  nombre,  ni  de  la 
diseipliDe,  ni  des  menaeeB,  ni  de  la  barbarie,  ni  des 
premiers  suoces  de  80,000  satellites  du  despotisme.  Les 
defile  de  la  for£t  d^Argonne  ont  ii6  les  Thermopyles, 
cii  cette  poignee  de  soldats  de  la  liberte  a  {nresente^ 
pendant  quinee  jours,  i  cette  formidable  armee  une 
rcsifltanGe  imposante.  Plus  heureux  que  les  Bparti* 
ates,  nous  avons  etc  secourus  par  deux  annees  animces 
du  meme  esprit  que  nous.  Nous  nous  sommes  rejoints 
dans  le  camp  inexpugnable  de  Sainte  Mendould^  Les 
eonemis,  au  desespoir,  ont  youIu  tenter  une  attaque,  qui 
qoute  une  Tictoire  i,  la  carriere  militaire  de  mon  oollegue, 
et  mon  ami,  Kellermann. 

*  Dans  le  camp  de  Sainte  Menehould,  les  soldats  de  la 
liberte  ont  deployc  d'autres  vertus  militaires,  sans  lesqueU 
les  le  courage  m&me  peut  etre  nuisible :  la  confiance  en 
leurs  chefs,  I'obeissance,  la  paUence  et  la  perseverance. 
Cette  partie  de  Tempire  Franfais  presente  un  sol  arlde, 
sans  eau  et  sans  bois,  les  Allemands  sVn  souviendront: 
leur  sang  impur  iccondera,  peut-etre,  cette  terre  ingrate 
qui  en  est  abreuvce.  La  saison  etoit  tr^s  pluvieuse  et 
tres  froide :  noe  soldats  ^totent  mal  habilles,  sans  paille 
pour  se  coueher,  sans  couverturesy  quelquefois  deux  jours 
sans  pain,  parceque  la  position  de  Tennemi  obligeoit  les 
convois  ^  de  longs  detours,  par  des  cbemins  de  traverse 
trcs  mavvais  en  tout  terns,  et  gMtcs  par  des  pluies  con- 
tinuelles ;  car  je  dois  rendre  justice  aux  regisseurs  des 
vivres  et  des  fourages,  qui,  malgrd  tous  les  obstacles  des 
mauvais  cbemins,  de  la  saison  pluvieuse,  des  mouvemens 
imprevui,  ou  que  j'etois  oblige  de  cacher,  out  entretenu 
fabondance  autant  qu^il  leur  a  €te  possible ;  et  je  suis 
bien  aise  de  publier  que  c'est  ^  leurs  soins  qu*on  doit  la 
bonne  'sante  des  soldats.  Jamais  je  ne  les  ai  yus  mur- 
murer.    Les  chants  et  la  joie  auroient  fait  prendre  ce ' 
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camp  terrible  pout  un  de  ees  camps  de  pUusance,  oq  k 
luxe  des  rois  rasBembloit  autrefob  des  automates  enregt- 
ment^  pour  Tamusement  de  leurs  maitresses  ou  de  ieun 
enfiEios. 

^  L^espoir  de  Tuncre  soutenoitles  soldats  de  la  liberty ; 
leurs  fatigues,  leurs  priyations,  out  etc  recompensees: 
rennemi  a  succombe  sous  la  faim,  la  misere  et  les  mala- 
dies; cette  armee  formidable  fut  diminu€e  de  moitie; 
les  cadavres  et  les  chevaux  morts  jalonnent  la  route ;  KeU 
lermann  les  poursuit  avec  plus  de  40,000  faommes,  pen* 
dant  qu^avec  un  pareil  nombre  je  marche  au  secoursda 
departement  du  Nord,  et  des  roalheureux  et  estimables  Bel* 
ges  et  Liegeois. 

'  Je  ne  suis  venu  passer  quatre  jours  ici  que  pour  ar- 
ranger avec  le  conseil  les  details  decette  campagne  dlii* 
ver.  J'en  profite  pour  vous  presenter  mes  hommages.  Je 
ne  vous  ferai  point  de  nouveaux  sermens ;  je  me  montre- 
rai  digne  de  commander  aux  enfans  de  la  liberte,  et  de 
sountenir  les  loix^que  le  peuple  souverain  va  se  faire  a  lui 
mSme  par  Totre  organe»'  * 

*  CiUaen  L^tlaton — Liberty  ii  everj  where  triumpluuit ;  directed  bj 
phtlofophy,  she  will  penrade  the  world,  she  will  crush  despotism,  open  the 
cjes  of  roankindt  and  seat  herself  on  the  throne  of  the  UDiverse.  Those 
constitutional  taws  which  jou  are  aboat  to  frame  will  serre  as  a  basis  for 
the  union  and  hapftfness  of  nations.  The  present  war  will  be  the  Isst  of 
wars,  and  the  tyrants  of  the  world*  deceived  in  their  criminal  calcolationi, 
will  be  the  sole  victinis  of  this  eontention  between  arbitrary  power  sod 


The  army  intrusted  to  my  command  by  the  public  confidence  have  de> 
eenred  well  of  their  country:  reduced,  when  I  joined  It,  to  17,000,  and 
weakened  by  the  maehinatlons  of  shsmeless  traitors,  who  I  hope  will  one 
day  meet  the  punishment  they  deserve,  it  was  never  Intimidated  by  the 
numbers,  the  threats,  the  barbarity,  or  even  by  the  first  suecees  of  SO^OOO 
slaves  of  depotism.  The  straits  of  the  forest  of  Argonne  was  the  Ther- 
mopylae In  which  that  hitndftil  of  the  soldiers  of  liberty,  for  fifteen  suc- 
cessive days,  .presented  a  resletance  which  kept  that  formidable  army  in 
«we*  More  fortunate  than  the  Spartans,  we  were  aucoourcd  by  two 
armies  animated  by  the  same  spirit  with  ourselves  ;  they  joined  us  at  the 
impregnable  camp  of  Saint  Menehould.  The  enemy,  prompted  by  des- 
pair, hazarded  an  attack,  which  adds  a  victory  to  the  military  career  of 

my  friend  asd  colleague  Kellermana. 

At 
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The  loud  applause  of  all  the  deputies  and  spectators 
was  renewed  several  times  after  Dumourier  had  obnelud- 
ed,  before  the  president  could  make  a  reply,  which  he  did 
at  length  in  the  following  terms — *  Citoyen  Gr^ncral— - 
LVuxueil  que  vous  venez  de  recevoir  de  la  convention  na- 
tionale  exprime  mieux  que  je  ne  le  pourrois  faire  S9  satisfac- 
tion de  vos  services,  etla  haute  opinion  qu^elle  a  confue  de 
T06  talens  et  de  votre  patriotisme.  Continuez,  citoyen 
general,  continuez  i  diriger  les  soldats  de  la  liberie  dans 

At  St.  Menehould  the  soldiers  of  freedom  displayed  other  military  vir- 
tues, without  which  valour  itself  may  become  hurtful,  namely,  confidence 
is  their  officers,  obedience,  patience,  and  perseverance.  That  part  of  France 
is  bsneo,  and  destitute  of  i^ood  and  water.    The  Germans  will  remember  f 

it.    Their  slavish  blood,  with  which  it  is  dreached»  oMy  perhape  render 
it  more  fertile.     The  weather  was  uncommonly  wet  and  cold,  our  soldiers 
were  ill-clothed,  they  had  neither  straw  to  lie  upon,  nor  blankets  to  cover 
them,  and  sometimes  they  were  for  two  entire  days  without  bread  t  for 
snch  was  the  position  of  the  enemy,  that  our  convoys  were  obliged  to 
make  a  circuit,  by  cross  roads»  at>all  times  bad,  but  then  rendered  worse 
by  the  late  excessive  rains.    Here  1  must  do  justice  to  the  commissaries 
of  stores  and  forage  t  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  of  bad  roads,  ba^ 
weather,  and  of  sudden  movements,  which  1  could  not  always  foresee^ 
and,  when  I  did,  was  often  obliged  to  eonceal,  they  supplied  us  as  well  as 
possibly  could  have  been  expected.    And  it  is  with  pleasure  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  declaring,  that  the  health  of  your  army  is  owing  to  their 
extraordinary  care  and  diligence.    Amidst  all  the  difficulties  1  have  stat* 
ed,  the  soldiers  were  never  heard  to  murmur:  on  hearing  the  songs  of  joy 
which  resounded  from  every  comer  of  our  warlike  camp,  it  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  one  of  those  camps  of  pleasure  in  wlii^h  luxurious  mo- 
narchs  formerly  assembled  regimented  automatons  to  manoeuvre  for  the 
smusement  of  their  children  and  mistresses. 

The  hope  of  victory' supported  the  soldiers  of  liberty.  Their  fatigues 
and  hardships  have  been  fully  compensated.  The  enemy  sunk  under 
fatigue,  famine,  and  diseose.  That  formidable  army  was  diminished  one« 
half;  directed  by  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  ICeliermann  pursues 
them  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men. 

I  purpose  to  march  immediately  with  the  same  number  to  succour  the 
department  of  the  North,  and  to  the  relief  of  our  esteemed  and  unfortun- 
ate friends,  the  inhabitanttof  Brabant  and  Liege. 

J  am  come  hither,  for  four  days,  to  settie  with  the  council  the  plan  of 
our  winter  campaign—I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  my  duty 
to  yoo.  I  bind  myself  by  no  new  oaths ;  but  I  will  sliew  myself  worthy  of 
eommsttding  the  sons  of  liberty,  and  faithful  in  support  of  those  laws 
which  the  sovereign  people  are  now  about  to  frame  through  you. 


le  cbemn  de  la  Tictoire:  ooDtinott  i  vooft  eomrrirde 
laurien ;  oontinaeas  a  bien  semr  la  patrie,  et  vous  aoqner- 
res  de  nouveanx  droiu  a  la  reooniioittaiioe  de  la  repob- 

lique. 

<  La  conrention  nationale  voaa  iti^te,  ainsi  que  t« 
MrtB  d^armes,  i  la  eeanoe/  ^ 

One  of  the  deputies  then  moved,  that  the  eonvention 
should  authorize  the  president  to  demand  of  Oenertl 
Dumourier  what  he  thought  respecting  the  affidr  of  Dil- 
lon. 

This  was  done  accordingly,  and  Dumourier  readily  an- 
swered,  that  he  had  read  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  question ; 
that  he  conudered  it  merely  as  a  brarado  on  the  part  of 
Dillon,  and  of  little  importance,  especially  as  General  Dil- 
lon had  soon  after  pursued  the  Hessians  with  the  utmost 
Tigour. 

Having  said  this,  Dumourier,  with  the  officers  whoae> 
companied  him,  entered  the  hall— Many  of  the  depuUes 
rose  and  saluted  him,  after  which  he  seated  himself  among 
them. 

Two  officers  then  appeared  at  the  bar,  one  of  whom  ad« 
dressing  the  assembly,  said,—- ^  Legislators,  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army  of  the  North  presents  you  with  a 
standard  taken  in  the  midst  of  fire  and  slaughter  firon 
the  French  emigrants ;  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  by  the  sol* 
diers  of  liberty,  they  broke  through  the  squadrons  of 
those  tndtors,  and  tore  it  from  them/ 

The  president  having  made  a  suitable  answer,  Verg* 
niaud  observed,  that  several  standards  which  had  been 
won  from  despotism  were  already  hanging  in  the  hall ; 
that  as  those  were  honourable  trophies  of  the  victories  of 

*  Citistn  Gencisl— >Tht  reception  yoo  have  met  with  fttmi  tbe  nelSeo- 
al  oonvcptioD  i«  a  itroDser  tceUmonj  theo  anj  ezprearion  of  uioe  coold 
bey  of  their  approbatloa  of  jaar  oondnct,  and  of  their  high  opiaioa  of  your 
talenu  and  patriotisra.  Citizen  genefal.  eontiaue  to  lead  the  eoldicn  of 
libertj  in  the  road  of  victory  continue  to  sather  laureie  ■  ■  parriet  inienr* 
l^fjrour  coontrjr,  and  you  will  acquire  sew  dalms  to  the  giatitiide  of  the 
republic. 
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the  repoblie^  they  were  worthy  of  b^ng  expoied  to  the 
▼lev  of  the  cidsens  ;-^bat  as  for  this,  he  added,  around 
wbieh  the  enemies  of  their  native  country,  a  set  of  as* 
aasnnst  whom  you  have  destined  to  the  scafibld,  fought*^ 
this  odious  flag  ought  not  to  shock  your  sight ;  I  move^ 
therefore,  that  it  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  puUidy  committed  to  the  flames. 

This  proposal  was  applauded  and  adopted.  Dumou* 
rier  remained  in  the  assembly  till  it  broke  up»  He  was 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer,  blue  and  gold 
lace:  he  is  sud  to  be  a  great  deal  less  attentive  to  dress 
tban  is  usual  in  France;  but  in  any  dress  I  should  know 
him  to  be  a  Frenchman.  He  possesses  the  peculiar  yu 
vacity  of  air  and  manner  that  distinguishes  the  natives 
of  this  country.  I  understand  that  he  is  remarkably  en* 
tertaintng  and  agreeable  in  conversation ;  that,  though  he 
has  indulged  in  pleasure,  and  yielded  to  disapation,  yet 
he  is  capable  of  the  most  indefatigable  exertion,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  when  the  importance  of  the  object  re- 
quires it;  that  he  has  always  been  fonder  d  pleasure 
tban  of  money,  and  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  both  for  re- 
nown. His  enemies,  who  albw  that  he  possesses  great 
acuteness  of  mind,  and  the  most  unshaken  courage,  throw 
doubts  upon  his  steadiness  in  other  reqpects.  His  mili- 
tary talents  have  been  sufficiently  evinced  in  the  course  of 
the  last  memorable  campaign :  without  the  singular  cfa^ 
cumstances  which  raised  him  to  command,  and  drew  them 
into  action,  the  man  who  with  inferior  force  baffled  the 
attempts  of  the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  age,  would 
have  remained  undistinguished  and  subordinate  to  those 
on  whom  birth  without  talents,  or  age  which  has  not  pro- 
fited by  experience,  so  often  devolves  the  command  of 
armies^ 

Pmif^  Oekhtr  13. 

The  minds  of  the  Parisians  are  greatly  elevated  by 
the  wonderful  suecess  of  the  French  arms.  The  repulse 
of  tbeAustri^ns  at  loUe,*  the  fortunate  93ppeditioii  of  Gcr 
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neial  Anselme  into  the  county  of  Nice,  the  reductioa  of 
Sttvoj,  the  rapid  pro^^reas  of  Custine  on  the  Rhine,  and, 
above  all,  the  retreat  of  the  Prusnans,  are  events  of  a 
nature  to  have  raised  the  national  vanity  of  a  people  le» 
ffuaoeptible  of  its  influence  than  the  French. 
.  They  seem  convinced  that  their  arms  are  irresistible, 
and  they  begin  to  indulge  the  most  romantic«ideas.  Of 
ail  failings  .to  which  mankind  are  liable,  vanity  is  the  most 
comfortable ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  fortunate  for  a  peo- 
pie  entangled  in  circumstances  •  rather  vexatious,  to  take 
this  for  a  compensation.  But  should  the  convention  be 
affected  in  the  same  way,  it  may  be  attended  with  afflict- 
ing consequences  to  the  country.  I  heard  some  things 
this  day  in  the  assembly,  and  also  from  (me  of  the  depu* 
ties,  with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  unce,  that  give 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  romantic  notions  above  alluded 
to  are  not  confined  to  the  people  without  doors. 

The  late  successes  are  imputed,  beude  the  valour  of 
the  troops,  to  the  superior  dexterity,  sagacity,  and  natur* 
al  quickness  of  the  Freneh  cannoneers  over  those  of  all 
other  nations.' 

It  has  been  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  in  the  town 
pf  Varennes  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  two  kings, 
meaning  Lewis  XVI,  who  fled  to  that  town,  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  lately  retired  through  it ;  those  who  make 
the  proposid  give  this  inscription  for  the  monument.  Re- 
gihusJugaiU  ;  and  add  this  reflection,  Dana  peu,  deque 
iiat  aura  son  VarenneiM 

Every  stroke  of  satire  directed  against  kings  is  sure  of 
being  well  received  by  the  convention. 

The  war  minister  seems  sensible  of  this-— He  transmit- 
ted to  it  lately  an  intercepted  letter,  which  be  pretends 
is  from  some  person  at  Berlin,  addressed  to  the  Prussian 
minister,  Bischofswerder,  in  which  the  writer  asserts,  that 
the  people  are  highly  displeased  at  the  part  their  sovereign 
bas  taken  against  the  French  nation,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing epigram  on  that  subject  is  read  with  delight — ^Un  jour 
-Dicu  voulut  cpsrgner  une  ville  a  cause  d*un  juste  qui 
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J  etmt ;  aojourd^hui  an  prince  Allemand  veut  faire  perir 
toute  la  France  pur  unrrobecille  couronne  qat  s^y  trouVe.' 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  exultation  on  account  of  their 
success  against  external  enemies,  and  of  all  this  severitj 
against  kings,  the  representatives  of  the  people  spein 
not  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  punish  the  insolence  of 
certain  persons  within  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  conv«ntion  decreed,  that  the  election  of  the  muni- 
cipal officers  of  Paris  should  be  by  ballot.  Certain  tur- 
bulent people,  who  wish  the  electors  to  be  overawed  by 
the  mob,  disapproved  of  this,  and  prevailed  on  the  section 
of  the  Theatre  Francois  to  proceed  according  to  the  old 
method  of  voting  aloud. — For  this  act  of  disobedience  and 
contempt  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  section  were 
ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly.— Being 
questioned  by  the  president,  they  answered  in  a  style  tliat 
by  no  means  indicated  repentance ;  yet,  as  they  did  not 
avow  an  intention  of  persisting  in  their  disobedience,  a 
very  slight  apology  was  accepted,  and  the  two  culprits  were 
admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting— of  course  this  feeble 
attempt  to  maintain  autliority  will  encourage  disobedience. 
Buzot  took  this  occasion  to  urge  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  measure  of  having  a  body  of  troops  at  the  command 
of  the  convention,  to  insure  obedience  to  its  decrees,  and 
protect  the  persons  of  the  deputies.    / 

There  are  certain  members  of  the  assembly,  who,  de- 
riving their  importance  entirely  from  the  favour  of  the 
rabble,  are  prepared  to  oppose  this  measure ;  but  as  tlie 
majority  approve  of  it,  their  opposition,  it  is  tbouglit,  will 
be  soon  overcome. 

October  l^    . 

I  was  sitting  this  morning  in  the  conventional  assembly, 
when  suddenly  the  firing  of  cannon  was  heard ;  this  pro. 
duced  some  signs  of  emotion  among  the  deputies,  who, 
like  me,  were  ignorant  of  the  cause. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  such  sounds  on  account  of 
yictoriesy  or  some  other  occasion  of  public  rejoicing,  a 
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iKMse  €f  this  nature  was  formerly  apt  to  ezpte  diMKful 
and  agreeable  ideas  ooly.  The  impreanon  I  had  in  the 
present  instance  was  of  a  yery  different  natoie.  The  fir- 
ipg  which  took  place  when  the  royal  family  were  nttiog 
in  the  same  box  on  the  JOth  ivf  August,  instantly  qprang 
up  in  my  mind ;  an  idea  closely  linked  with  that  of  the 
execrable  9d  of  September,  and  the  dreadful  peal  which 
was  the  harbinger,  of  three  continued  days  and  nights  of 
blood  and  slaughter. 

Those  unpleasant  reflectiotts  were  removed  when  I  was 
informed  that  the  firing  in  the  present  case  was  on  aeoonnt 
of  the  festival  which  had  been  decreed  fi»r  the  success  of 
the  arms  of  the  republic  in  Sa?oy« 

I  immediately  left  the  assembly,  and  went  through  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  to  the  Place  de  Louis  XV,  now 
called  the  Pkoe  de  la  Bevolution. 

A  statue,  with  the  emblems  of  Liberty,  was  placed  on 
the  pedestal  on  which  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lewis  XV 
formerly  stood.  On  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  pedestsl 
was  inscribed,  R^publique  Franfoise,  179C :  on  the  aouth 
side,  Entree  de  Montesquiou  iL  Chambery,  Cifittale  du 
Duche  de  Savoye ;  on  the  north.  Entree  d'Ansdme  dans 
le  Comte  de  Nice  ei  Montalban. 

A  large  body  of  the  national  guards,  with  a  number  of 
armed  citisens  from  all  the  different  sections  of  Paris, 
with  displayed  banners,  marched  in  profession  to  the 
place. 

A  deputation  from  the  national  couTentioo,  and  another 
from  the  municipality  of  Paris,  attended  at  an  amphi- 
theatre erected  for  the  purpose,  near  the  statue  of  Liberty, 
A  great  number  of  Savoyards  of  both  sexes  and  all  oondi* 
tions,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  with  every  q^ 
,pearance  of  joy«  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  marched 
between  two  long  ranks  of  men  armed,  with  jukes  lo  the 
square,  and  were  received  by  the  aodamations  of  an  im* 
mense  number  of  spectators.  All  the  coloun  and  ban- 
pers  of  the  different  regiments  assembled  in  the  square 
were  mrmnged  around  the  statue  of  liberty.  Awmfmus 
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tMttd  oT  mune  then  performed  the  hymn  of  the 
loit,  and  that  fawurite  soog  iras  sung  by  some  ebosea 
singers  of  the  band ;  and  most  of  the  people  with  whom 
thb  vast  and  magnificent  square  was  crowded  joined  in 
the  ehorus.  After  whieh  the  cannon  were  repeatedly  fir<- 
ed,  and  in  the  intervals  the  slcy  resounded  with  universal 
shouts  of  Vive  la  republique. 

The  hymn  of  the  Marseillois  is  called  for  every  even* 
ing  at  every  theatre  in  Paris,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  heard* 

I  went  last  nighf  to  a  new  musical  piece  called  The 
Ephesian  Matron,  The  house  was  pretty  full,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  audience  was  very  different  from  what 
I  recollect  to  have  been  usual  on  such  occasions  before 
the  revolution* 

The  women  still  display  fancy  and  some  degree  of  ele. 
gance  in  their  dress,  but  the  men  are  universally  dressed 
with  the  utmost  simplicity.    I  sat  in  the  parquet  next  to   j|  \f.^  f  ^^^  . 
a  remarkably  tall  man  wrapt  in  a  drab  coloured  great  ^  ^ 

coat,  who  seemed  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,     *;. 
On  his  withdrawing,  I  was  told  that  this  was  Admiral 
d'Estung,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  and  army  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies  in  the  last  war. 

The  conduct  of  the  count  d'^Estaing  was  more  nnivers* 
ally  approved  of  during  the  late  war,  than  since  the  revo* 
lution. 

He  was  commander  of  the  national  guards  at  VersaiU 
les  in  October  1789»  when  a  mob  from  Pari^  broke  into 
the  palace,  murdered  some  of  the  guards,  and  committed 
many  shameful  excesses. 

M.  d^staiog  appeared  to  be  at  once  a  friend  to  the 
prinriples  of  the  revolution,  and  an 'assiduous  courtier. 

In  a  nation  whose  constitution  is  mellowed  by  time,  and 
where  the  subjects  have  experienced  the  blessing  of  that 
liberty  which  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  obtained,  united 
to  the  tranquillity  arising  from  the  monarchical  form  of 
their  government;  a  love  of  freedom  not  only  is  compati« 
ble  wfth  att^hm^nt  U>  th^  moparch,  but  as  long  as  he  go- 
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verns  according  to  the  principles  of  tbeoonstitution,  those 
sentiments  mutuaUy  strengthen  each  other. 

But,  in  a  nation  on  whose  government  the  scions  of  free- 
dom are  but  newly  engrafted,  at  the  expense  of  the  mo- 
narch, and  without  having  hitherto  produced  any  palatable 
fruit,  the  case  is  different.  The  struggles  and  animositief 
between  those  who  produced  the  alteration,  and  those  who 
.opposed  it,  are  too  recent ;  mutual  suspicion  and  a  sense 
of  mutual  accusations  are  still  existing ;  and  he  who  at- 
tempts to  be  the  friend  of  both  parties  is  trusted  by  nei* 
then 

M.  d^Estaing  has  taken  no  part  in  the  latest  transac- 
tions ;  he  seems  to  desire  to  live  unnoticed,  and  hitherto 
has  been  undisturbed. 


The  emigration  of  the  noblesse  has  been  so  very  exten- 
sive, that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  any  person  of  name  with- 
in the  walls  of  Paris,  particularly  any  who  have  ever  been 
employed  or  intrusted  by  the  ancient  government.  Yet 
those  of  this  description  who  venture  to  remain  in  France, 
are  perhaps  in  less  danger  in  Paris  than  in  a  provincial 
town ;  because  in  the  capital  there  is  always  a  sufficient 
force  to  suppress  ;7ar/£a/  and  inciderUal  tumults,  provided 
the  magistrates  are  disposed  to  call  it  forth,  and  make  use 
of  it ;  whereas  in  the  villages  and  provincial  towns  a  tu- 
mult may  be  excited,  which;  the  magistrates,  were  they 
ever  so  much  inclined,  are  unable  to  quell. 

A  groundless  suspicion,  or  a  calumny  invented  and  pro- 
pagated by  an  enemy,  may  kindle  the  fury  of  a  few  fana- 
tics, and  the  head  of  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  it  may 
be  fixed  on  a  pike  before  the  magistrate  can  assemble 
force  to  protect  him. 

His  innocence  is  made  apparent  when  it  is  too  late ; 
every  body  laments  his  fate;  the  murderers  however  are 
excused,  because  they  were  misled  (egare  is  the  palliative 
word  used  on  such  occasions)  by  the  noblest  of  all  errors, 
tpo  much  zeal  for  their  country^s  good ;  and  tranquillity 


is  restored  only  till  iresh  suspidons  and  calumnies  excite 
new  murders. 

I  heard  a  petition  read  in  the  convention  from  the  wi-* 
dow  of  a  sword-cutler  of  Charleville.  A  report  had  been 
spread  that  he  furnished  arms  to  the  enemy :  this  imme« 
lately  roused  the  people,  and  in  the  first  fury  of  their 
civisme,  as  it  is  called,  they  cut  off  his  head.  Very  soon 
after  it  appeared  that  the  report  was  false,  and  that  the 
unfortunate  sword-cutler  had  always  been  a  zealous  pa* 
triot*  Some  of  the  deputies  seemed  very  much  shocked 
at  this;  but  I  heard  one  observe,  with  great  coolness, 
that  he  was  sorry  for  what  the  people  of  Charleville  had 
done;  and  then  added,  with  an  air  of  sagacity,  *  but  the 
best  people  in  the  world  are  liable  to  be  mistaken.'* 

However  ready  the  French  are  to  accuse  individuals, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  despotic  country  are  not  more 
afraid  of  speaking  treason,  than  the  French  are  of  saying 
any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people :  no  nation 
was  ever  more  indulgent  to  the  caprices  of  its  tyrant, 
than  France  is  at  present  to  that  most  capricious  and 
bloody  of  all  tyrants,  Le  Peuple  Souverain. 

Some  of  the  battalions  which  have  been  lately  raised  at 
Paris,  though  retained  \n  tolerable  subordination  while 
they  continued  within  the  capital,  and  surrounded  with 
the  national  guards  of  all  the  sections,  have  been  guilty 
of  great  excesses  since  they  left  it.  The  first  division  of 
the  gendarmes  \  pied  de  Paris,  on  entering  lately  into  the 
town  of  Cambray,  broke  open  the  prison  and  set  all  the 
prisoners  at  liberty,  except  one  man,  whom  they,  in  their 
wisdom,  thought  justly  confined.  On  these  troops  leav- 
ing the  town,  all  the  prisoners  whom  they  had  set  free 
were  again  confined  by  order  of  the  magistrates ;  but  the 
second  division,  passing  through  the  same  town  the  day 
following,  threw  open  the  prisons  once  more,  and  behead- 
ed the  unfortunate  person  whom  their  companions  had 
kept  in  confinement  when  they  gave  freedom  to  all  the 
other  prisoners.  They  murdered  in  the  same  manner  se- 
veral of  their  ofiicers,  who  were  endeavouring  to  prevent 
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llietr  excsueBf  and  bring  tbcm  to  order.  An  offi<nal  ae* 
eount  of  these  alarmiDg  transactions  has  been  read  to  the 
convention,  and  was  immediately  referred  to  the  war 
committee  I  but  what  makes  it  doubtful  whether  any  ef« 
fectual  measures  would  be  taken  to  punish  those  asanssinsy 
is,  thai  Marat  continues  to  palliate,  and  almost  to  justify, 
every  crime  of  the  nature  that  is  committed,  whether  by 
the  populace  or  soldiers.  Until  the  assembly  are  able  and 
willing  to  suppress  his  journal,  and  punish  the  author, 
what  hope  is  there  that  they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to 
remedy  or  prevent*  that  bloodshed  and  anarchy  to  which 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  this  man  so  greatly  contri- 
bute? 

OMokrl& 

The  committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  camp  and 
intrenchments  forming  near  Paris  made  some  proportions 
yesterday  to  the  convention.  They  were  not  agreed  to : 
one  member  said,  that  the  jHtiful  farce  of  la  precaution 
inutile  had  been  acted  too  long,  and  proposed  that  an 
immediate  stop  should  be  put  to  that  work,  which,  after 
some  debate,  was  decreed. 

All  ideas  of  defence  are  now  thought  usele8s*-*Nothiag 
but  attack,  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  enemies,  and 
maintaining  the  dignity,  of  the  republic,  is  now  i^ken 

of. 

If,  however,  there  be  dignity  in  assuming  some  degree 

of  loftiness  in  transacting  with  the  powerful  potentates 
who  invaded  the  country,  there  surely  is  none  in  uSetdng 
a  dictatorial  tone  with  the  weakest  of  their  neighbours. 
This  domineering  spirit,  however,  appears  too  much  in 
the  conduct  of  the  convention  towards  Geneva,  the  com- 
fortable condition  of  whose  citizens  for  a  series  of  years 
has  suffidently  proved  that  the  happiness  of  the  subject 
does  not  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  staters  territories. 
Geneva  has  been  considered  as  the  nursery  of  freedom, 
and  has  long  mmntained,  by  the  prudence  of  her  couii« 
cils,  that  independency  which  was  obtained  by  the  valour 
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of  tier  dtiMDS,  whose  prudent  conduct  the  Prendi  wotlld 
do  well  to  imitate,  if  they  wish  the  republic  of  France  to 
be  a3  durable  as  that  of  Geneva* 

Some  members  of  the  convention  have  taken  offSenee, 
because  Geneva  lately  thought  proper  to  demand  those 
Bttcoours  from  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  to  which 
they  are  entitled  on  emeigencies  like  the  present  by  ex. 
isting  treaties. 

Altfaoujgh  France  bad  not  invaded  Savoy,  the  state  of 
disorder  in  which  the  former  has  been,  the  excesses  which 
have  been  committed  by  the  French  army  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  the  convention  at 
Paris,  rendered  it  highly  expedient  finr  the  republic  of 
Geneva  to  take  every  measure  in  her  power  to  secure  the 
town  from  a  sudden  attack.  For,  however  well-disposed 
the  convention  might  be,  who  could  say  that  a  band  of 
patriots,  some  independent  portion  of  the  peuple  souve* 
rain,  would  not,  without  consulting  the  eonvention,  seise 
on  Geneva?  But  measures  of  precaution  became  still 
more  necessary  when  France  declared  war  against  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  when  a  French  army  was  ready  to 
invade  Savoy ;  for  as  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Greneva 
might  be  advantageous  to  either  of  the  armies,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  it 
from  both.  The  republic  therefore  received  within  the 
walk  of  Geneva  1600  men  of  the  militia  of  Zurich  and 
Berne;  a  force  which,  joined  to  that  of  the  citizens, 
might  secure  the  town  from  being  seized  by  a  sudden  as* 
sank,  but  could  not  be  considered  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  France ;  even  although  there  had  been  no  pre« 
vious  treaty  between  Geneva  and  the  Swiss  cantons  by 
which  she  was  entitled  to  claim  this  succour. 

Geneva  b  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  as 
an  independent  state :  it  seems  contradictory  to  acknow- 
ledge  sovereignty  and  independency  in  a  state,  and  then 
complain  of  so  natural  an  exercise  of  it  as  the  calling  in 
the  aid  of  neutral  powers  to  enable  it  to  maintain  strict 
neutrality. 
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The  convention  sieems,  however,  to  have  been  guiltj  of 
this  oontradiction,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  unbe- 
coming pride  in  superciliously  passing  to  the  order  of  the 
day  at  the  meeting  of  yesterday,  after  hearing  the  explao- 
ations  from  the  council  of  Geneva  read,  and  in  approving 
of  the  haughty  conduct  of  their  comminioners  towards 
that  state.  This  ill  accords  with  the  prudent  and  pacific 
tenor  of  the  declarations  which  the  national  assembly  form* 
erly  made,  and  stamps  credit  on  the  assertions  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  revolution,  that  the  treatment  which  Geneva 
now  receives  from  the  new  republic  is  a  specimen  of  what 
all  the  neighbouring  states  may  expect. 

Although  it  may  be  thought  natural  that  a  monarch, 
particularly  an  arbitrary  one,  should,  from  motives  of 
vanity,  avarice,  or  ambition,  endeavour  to  extend  his  do- 
minions by  War  and  conquest ;  yet  the  vanity  or  avarice 
of  a  private  citizen  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  or  any 
other  part  of  France,  can  be  little  gratified  by  the  acces- 
sion of  new  provinces.  France,  therefore,  being  now  a 
republic,  the  ambitious  and  restless  spirit  of  her  kings, 
that  fatal  source  to  which  the  other  states  of  Europe  have 
imputed  almost  all  the  wars  of  the  two  last  centuries,  be- 
ing now  dried  up,  long  peace  and  tranquillity  is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  this  new  form  is  acknowledged  and  establish- 
ed. 

Tlus  reasoning  seems  plausible  a  priori  C'^it  is  unfor- 
tunate, however,  that  the  history  of  the  world  shews  that 
republican  states  have  been  inspired  with  as  violent  a  de- 
sire of  conquest,  and  as  restless  an  ambition,  as  any  mo- 
narch, from  the  age  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Lewis  XIV. 
And  the  spirit  which  the  new  republic  of  France  begins 
already  to  manifest,  gives  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
philosophy  from  which  she  boasts  her  origin,  has  taught 
her  more  moderation  than  her  predecessors. 

Independent  of  the  dislike  one  naturally  feels  of  an  act 
of  power  unsupported  by  justice,  I  confess  I  could  not 
see  my  old  friends,  the  citizens  of  Geneva^  treated  in  this 
manner,  without  indignation.  ^ 


When  th<»  coQ?eiilion  is  coo^der^  a«  mmUuniiig  tbe 
indqwndeoqr  of  their  cpualty  against «  ppworfal  league 
and  uodimayed  by  tbe  idea  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
may  join  in  tbe  oombinalioa^  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gpfct  their  finnness.  Bui  when  they  are  seen  bebaring 
with  haughty  injustice  to  a  netghbouring  pec^le,  devoid 
of  the  power  of  resbtanoe  or  retaliation,  and  respeotable 
from  their  talents  and  virtues  only*  tbe  oonduct  of  the 
oonyention  escdtes  a  very  different  sentiment. 

The  oonvention  shewed  more  moderation  this  day  in 
their  conduct  towards  tbe  republic  of  Grenoa,  than  Uiey 
had  manifested  towards  Gepeva ;  although  for  maoy  ob- 
vious  reasons  it  might  have  been  expected  they  woulfL 
hava  been  partial  rather  to  the  latter* 

The  minister  for  foreigD  affairs  informed  them,  that  in 
a  quarrel  which  had  happened  in  the  port  of  GeooSt  be- 
tween some  Venetian  soldiers  and  tbe  crew  of  tbe  French 
irigate  Juno,  tbe  flag  of  tbe  frigate  had  been  pulled  down 
and  torn  in  pieces ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Vene- 
tians had  beeirimprisooed,  and  condemned,  by  a  decree  of 
tbe  senate  of  Grenoa,  to  [nrovide  the  frigate  in  a  new  flag 
before  they  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  minister  gave 
it  aB  his  opinion,  that  as  he  understood  the  Frendi  saibra 
were  tbe  aggressQiv,  no  farther  notice  should  be  taken  of 
this  affair,  but  tbat  the  convention  should  remain  satisfied 
with  the  decioon  of  the  senate  of  Genoa. 

Several  of  the  members  differed  in  opinion  from  the 
minieter.  One  deputy  said,  that  the  decision  of  the  senate 
of  Genoa  would  have  been  considered  as  sufficiently  satis- 
fiKtory  under  the  ancient  government,  because  then  ships 
of  war  were  giren  by  the  furour  of  prinees,  of  their  mia- 
tresses,  and  of  their  valets  s  and  those  appointed  to  com- 
mand them  were  of  as  fiivcjous  characters  aa  those  by 
whose  influenoe  the-  appointments  were  obtained.  But 
FniDce  being  now  formed  into  a  republic,  whctre  talents, 

VOL.  III.  T  . 
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exertion,  and  die  manly  virtues  alone  can  lead  to  promo- 
tion, or  situations  of  confidence,  and  above  all,  at  this 
time,  when  the  cause  of  freedom  is  triumphant,  more  am- 
ple itedress  should  be  insisted  on. 

I  perceive  that  many  pchople  expect  a  great  improve- 
ment, both  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  all  essential  points, 
from  the  new  order  of  things  which  began  in  France  on 
the  5M)th  of  kst  September. 

It  will  soon  be  put  to  trial  whether  the  rough  repub> 
lican  qualities  will  render  men  better  oiScers  than  that 
gallatit  spirit  and  delicate  sense  of  honour,  which,  in  spite 
of  efleminacy  and  corruption,  always  formed  part  of  the 
character  of  the  French  noblesse. 

I  have  had  frequent  conversations  with  deputies  who 
are  supposed  to  have  considerable  weight  in  the  conven- 
tion, concerning  the  probable  fate  of  the  king :  they  seem 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  includ- 
ing the  most  respectable  members,  are  inclined  to  banish- 
ment, and  are  endeavouring  to  postpone  every  motion 
tending  to  bring  on  the  trial  till  the  people  have  cooled  so 
fiur  as  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  sentence,  which  they  fear 
is  not  the  case  at  present.  A  remark  mad^  by  one  of  the 
'deputies^  it  is  thought,  had  great  effect  on  the  convention : 
the  remark  was,-^*  Charles  I  eut  des  successeurs,  les  Tar- 
quins  nVn  eurent  point*  * 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  that  a  judicial  or  legisla- 
tive assembly,  supposed  to  be  supreme,  and  which  ought 
to  be  influenced  by  no  considerations  but  those  of  justice 
and  public  good,  should,  in  a  matter  of  this  moment  to 
their  country,  and  to  their  own  consciences,  be  under  any 
kind  of  constraint. 

As  far  as  I  can  perceive,  however,  the  real  citizens,  or 
bourgeoise,  of  Paris,  by  no  means  desire  the  death  of  the 
king ;  and  if  by  the  people  is  understood  the  profligate 
idle  rabble  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  wretches  who  are  hired 
to  clamour  in  the  public  places,  what  probability  is  there 

'  *  Charles  I  bad  sneceators,  the  Ttrquins  had  none. 
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that  they  will  ever  oool;  or  be  satbfied  with  any  .decision 
except  that  which  those  who  hire  them,  or  their  own  sa- 
vage dispositions)  suggest  ? 

This  very  day,  in  the  convention,  I  had  an  opportuni* 
ty  of  jud^ng  how  little  the  hopes  given  by  the  deputies 
above-mentioned  are  to  be  relied  on.  For  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  question  regarding  the  king,  a  member  as* 
cended  the  tribune  and  said,*— ^  He  was  going  to  remind 
the  convention  of  a  part  of  their  duty  to  their  country, 
of  the  highest  importance,  namely,  the  process  of  Lewis 
Capet,  (this  is  the  name  they  generally  give  the  king),  which 
had  been  too  long  postponed ;  he  therefore  demanded  that 
a  day  might  be  fixed  for  his  trial,  that  the  wrongs  of-  the 
nation  might  be  avenged  by  the  blood  of  that  traitor.^ 

By  trial  it  is  evident  he  meant  execution.  I  under<« 
stand  his  name  is  Hardy,  deputy  of  the  department  de 
Seine  tnferieure. — He  is  a  well-looking  young  man ;  but 
the  harshness  of  his  sentiment  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  his  countenance.  This  gave  rise  to  many  intemper- 
ate and  foolish  expressions  from  dther  members  who  sup- 
ported xhe  motion  for  the  trial,  which  they  also  used  as 
synonymous  with  execution.  One  talked  of  the  martyrs 
of  liberty  who  had  fallen  before  the  palace  on  the  10th  of 
August,  whose  ghosts  called  for  vengeance  on  the  perjured 
Lewis.  And  when  another  suggested  that  *  the  papers 
respecting  the  king's  treachery  should  be  printed,  and  de« 
livered  to  the  members,  and  that  it  would  require  a  con-* 
siderable  time  before  judgment  could  be  pronounced  T  a 
third  asserted,  that  *  Lewis  Capet  coul,d  not  be  consider- 
ed as  king,  because  royalty  was  abolished  in  France.Tr* 
What  is  he  then  ?  why,  a  simple  individual,  in  a  state  of 
confinement  for  trial :  but  the  law,^  continued  he,  <  express- 
ly says,  that  every  person  confined  for  a  crime  shall  be 
brougiit  to  his  trial  within  the  space  of  24  hours  of  his 
being  arrested  ;  the  assassin- Lewis  has  been  too  long  con- 
fined, and  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial  and  punished  as 
soon  as  possible.' 

On  this  as  on  other  occasions,  I  observed  that  the  peo- 

1^2  ' 
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pie  in  th«  gBlleiries  ivdottbled  their  ftppknse  as  often  eft 
cruel  things  were  sekl,  and  ttolent  measures  proposed. 
This  seemed  to  become  a  modye  with  thoSe  who  wished 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  muldtudei  to  proceed  in 
making  new  proposals ;  the  hst  always  more  violent  than 
the  former.  Yet  the  diseusaon  was  not  premeditated^  at 
least  it  seemed  to  me  to  arise  aeddentally. 

Rhul,  one  of  the  members  for  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  just  arrived  ftom  f^tiasboarg,  infonned  the 
eonvention,  that  he  had  on  the  road  passed  apartf  of  drsr 
goons  who  were  conducting  thirteen  emigrants  to  Parity 
who  had  been  taken  in  arms  on  the  firontien.— *He  was  a* 
fiaid  that  those  unhappy  men  were  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  populace  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive,  and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  the  convention,  that  mea- 
sures might  be  taken  for  their  safety  until  they  should  be 
legally  tried.  Whether  Rhul  introduced  the  emigrants 
with  an  intention  to  divert  the  convention  firom  the  trial 
of  the  king,  I  know  not ;  but  for  some  lime  it  had  that  el^ 
ftct,  the  debate  turned  to  the  sufcgect  c^die  emigrants^— 
But  one  member  seemed  displeased  with  this,  and  abrupt* 
ly  exclaimed,  There  are  others  more  guilty  than  all  these 
emigrants,  and  whose  trial  is  more  presring.— ^  Je  veux 
parier  de  Louis  XVI  je  demande  que  son  prcxstfs  oom- 


The  debate  recommeaeed  respecting  the  trial,  and  socn 
became  as  intemperate  as  at  first.  From  the  hard  unfed* 
ing  things  that  were  uttered,  one  migh^  have  thought  that 
the  hearts  of  the  disputants  were  of  ffint  i  they  stniek  fire 
ftom  each  other  so  fast,  and  wrought  themselves  into  audi 
beat,  that  I  expected  some  videvit  resohition  would  have 
been  taken  directly. 

T£fee-l-t^,  or  in  a  ^ery  smdl  drde,  the  French  are 
nearly  as  cdm,  and  generdly  more  ingenious,  than  aaost 
of  their  neighbours ;  but  a  numerous  assembly  of  Freacb- 
raen  dmost  dways  become  turbulent. 

Barbaroux  of  Marseilles  then  rose,  and  had  the  address 
to  put  an  end  to  the  debate :  the  argument  ^icb  proved 


dRectual,  did  little  honour  to  tbow  on  whom  it  bad  iaiii» 
enet.  He  began  by  asserting  the  right  of  the  convention» 
in  oonsequence  of  the  power  trannnitted  bj  the  peapioi 
to  judge  the  king.««^fter  baring  expatiated  on  tbia  topic 
at  tome  length,  he  added|«i^^  But  it  is  expected  by  all  Eu*- 
lope,  that  you  will  proceed  in  m  boainesa  of  that  import- 
ant nature  with  all  possible  prudence  and  deliberation,^ 
£Ha«  something  of  a  murmur  waa  heard  in  the  gallery*) ; 
*-«<  because,^  added  he,  raising  his  irdce,  <  perhaps  Lewis 
and  Marie  Antoinette  are  not  the  only  criminals  whom 
the  sword  of  justice  has  to  strike/ 

He  no  sooner  uttered  this,  than  the  incipient  murmur 
ended  in  acclamations  of  applause.*»-The  certainty  which 
this  implied  not  only  that  the  king  and  queen  would  be 
tried,  but  condemned  and  executed,  and  that  several  o- 
thera  would  meet  with  the  same  fate,  seemed  to  please 
them  so  much,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  a  delay,  which 
perhaps  would  not  have  otherwise  been  carried,  and  which 
was  all  that  the  moderate  part  of  the  convention  (who 
were  convinced  of  the  bjustice  and  imprudence  o(f  pro 
ceeding  against  the  king)  durst  at  that  Ume  propose,  or 
had  reason  to  expect* 

General  Dumourier  set  out  early  this  morning  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army  destined  against  Austrian  Bra- 
bant«  Some  nights  ago»  accompanied  .with  some  of  his 
officers,  be  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Jacobins ;  it  is 
good  policy  in  the  general  of  a  French  army  to  pay  this 
piece  of  respect  to  a  society  which  has  so  great  and  such 
extensive  influence.-*-He  addressed  them  to  this  purpose. 
-*-»*  Citiaens,  you  have  torn  the  history  of  despotism,  you 
hare  saved  France,  your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
are  engraved  by  the  hand  of  liberty  on  the  hearts  of  all 
good  Frenchmen :  we  are  going  to  finish  what  we  have 
begun*  and  we  will  fulfil  your  expectations,  or  perish  in 
the  0ttempt/^-Dantonf  who  was  president,  answered  him 
to  the  following  effect^*-*'  Citizen  General,  when  J  a  Fay- 
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eUe  took  fligbt,  you  did  not  dequur  of  tbe  safety  of  the 
jrepnUic ;  you  rallied  our  tnx>p8  weakened  by  treachery 
and  division ;  you  repelled  with  a  few  soldiers  the  nume- 
VOU0  armies  of  tyrants ;  you  have  deserved  well  of  your 
<x>untry  :*— under  your  direction  the  republican  pike  shall 
break  tbe  regal  sceptre,  and  tbe  cap  of  liberty  shall  anni^ 
bilate  'the  diadem.— We  are  your  brethren  and  your 
friends,  and  your  name  shall  make  a  shining  figure  in  our 
history/-— OtiKC  members  spoke  in  pnuse  of  Dumourier, 
who  at  length  retiied  amidst  the  applause  of  tbe  society. 

I  went  this  evening  to  the  society  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
was  witness  of  a  scene  of  a  different  kind,  and  which  was 
little  to  be  expected  so  soon  after  what  is  above  describ* 
ed. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention  here  an  affair  which  hap* 
pened  about  eight  days  before  the  general'^s  arrival  at 
Paris. 

Dumourier  had  written  a  letter  to  the  convention,  \v^ 
forming  them,  that  the  Parisian  battalions  of  Manoonseil 
and  Republicain  had  committed  a  crime  which  threw  dis- 
honour on  the  French .  nation,  by  massacring  four  Prus- 
sian deserters  in  the  town  of  Rethel,.in  the  department  of 
Ardennes.  The  particStriars  of  this  shocking  affair  he 
transmitted  to  the  minister  of  war,  and  they  appear  in  a 
letter  from  General  Chazot  to  Dumourier,  which  was  read 
in  the  convention.  The  four  men  in  question  were  dra- 
goons, who  deserted  from  the  Prussians  to  Rethel,  where 
they  inlisted  in  the  French  army.  Some  soldiers  of  the 
battalions  above  mentioned,  having  met  the  four  deserters 
in  a  tavern,  picked  a  quarrel  with  them,  abused  them  as 
traitors  to  their  country,  dragged  them  into  the  streets, 
and  threatened  to  behead  them.  -  Chazot,  wbo  was  in  the 
town,  hearing  of  this,  sent  orders  to  protect  the  men  ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  the  soldiers  of  both  battalions  being 
now  joined,  formed  too  strong  a  body  for  any  force  the 
general  had  to  use  against  them  :  all  that  his  messengers 
could  obtain  of  those  routineers  therefore  was,  that  they 
i&Iiould  carry  the  deserters  before  tlie  general,  which  was 
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done  accordingly.  He  used  every  argument  and  every 
persuasion  (for  no  other  means  were  in  his  power)  to  pre* 
vail  on  these  mutinous  madmen  to  use  no  violence  to  the 
deserters ;  so  far  from  succeeding^  some  of  the  wretdies 
cried  out.  Si  le  general  8*oppose  h  nos  desirsg  il  faiU  Fex* 
pedier/  • 

Chasot,  finding  that  his  remonstrances  only  rendered 
them  more  furious,  pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  to  his  horse  and  rode  away*  He  was 
no  sooner  gone  than  the  wretched  deserters  were  cut  in 
pieces. 

The  absurdity  of  this  abominable  deed  almost  equals 
its  barbarity,  and  this  remark  may  be  made  with  justice 
on  many  transactions  in  this  country  since  the  10th  of 
August  Common  prudence  might  have  prevented  some 
(^the  most  unjustifiable,  without  the  suggestions  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  humanity  would  have  prevented  them,  even 
where  prudence  did  not  exist.  This  atrocious  deed  de- 
stroyed  the  hope  of  weakening  the  Prussian  army  by  de- 
sertion, which  had  been  so  great  an  object  with  the  con* 
vention,  that  a  pension  of  1 00  livres  had  been  decreed  to 
every  soldier  who  should  desert  from  the  Prussian  army 
to  the  French ;  and  while  it  put  an  end  to  every  expect* 
ation  of  this  kind,  it  also  destroyed  every  hope  of  quarter 
or  mercy,  when  any  of  themselves  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Prussians. -|- 

To  expiate  this  guilt,  and  vindicate  the  character  of  his 
army,  Dumourier  had  given  orders  to  General  Bournon- 
ville  to  march  a  body  of  troops  with  some  pieces  of  artil- 
lery against  the  two  battalions,  who  were  ordered  to 
ground  their  arms,  and  submit,  on  pain  of  being  imme- 

*  If  the  general  oppoces  our  withes,  he  must  be  cut  off. 

f  1  have  heard  it  asserted  since  mj  return  to  England,  that  there  was 
a  considerable  desertion  from  the  Prussians  to  the  French  at  the  camp  at 
8t«  Mcnehould*  and  that  a  fear  of  iu  increasing  was  the  chief  reason  of 
the  duke  of  firunswick's  retreat;  which  reason  he  toole  great  pains  to  con* 
ccaL  But  as  the  duke*s  retreat  is  sufficienUjr  accounted  for  independent 
of  that,  I  have  allov  cd  the  account  of  it  to  remain  as  it  was  in  my  jour- 
nal, accord!  ig  to  the  intelligence  I  received  at  Parii. 
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diatei y  put  to  dcAtli*  They  Bubmitted  aceocdBogiy)  thdr 
o^un  were  sent  to  their  iectioiMy  their  aruis  and  uai^ 
Ibrmg  taken  from  them,  and  the  men  themeekes  orderad 
in  that  disgracefol  state  to  Pariiy  there  to  wut  the  pka* 
eure  of  the  convention* 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  unfortunate  men  who 
had  been  thus  murdered  w^e  not  native  Prosriana,  but 
Frenehmen  who  had  inlisted  in  the  Frosnan  armybeftve 
the  revolution,  and  had  seixed  the  first  opportunity  afro* 
tnming  to  their  countrymen. 

Marat,  having  heard  of  this  drcumstanee,  publidied  in 
his  journal,  and  posted  on  the  walls,  accusations  agmnst 
the  general,  and  vin J^catiDns  of  the  assassins.  The  ferm* 
er  he  describes  as  a  debauchee,  as  an  old  valet  of  the 
court,  and,  which  includes  every  thing  that  is  wicked,  as 
an  aristocrate.  The  latter  he  represents  as  worthy  men, 
full  of  patriotism,  which  prompted  them  to  anticipate  by 
a  few  houn  the  blow  of  the  executioner  on  the  neeka  of 
four  traitors.  He  asserts,  that  Dumourier,  Chanot,  and 
odiers,  calumniate  those  innocent  battalions,  on  purpose 
to  render  the  citiaens  of  Paris,  and  particularly  the  genend 
council  of  the  commune,  to  whom  Fnmce  owes  the  reeokttM 
ffthe  lOih  ofjtuguBif  odioiiB  to  the  oountry ;  that  the  four 
deserters  irere  not  Prussians,  as  had  been  perfidiously 
published  by  Dumourier,  but  French  emigrants  taken  in 
arms,  and  therefore  deservedly  put  to  death  by  the  patri« 
otic  battalions. 

He  likewise  accuses  Dumourier  of  having  connived  st 
the  escape  of  the  Prussians  out  of  France,  when  he  might 
have  forced  their  camp,  and  obliged  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms ;  and  also  for  having  quitted  bis  own  army  at 
this  critical  time,  on  purpose  to  carouse  with  drunkards 
and  opera  girls. 

I  never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  when  Ms^ 
rat,  having  ascended  the  tribune  at  th^  Jacobins,  began 
toi-epeat  these  assertions.  The  man^s  audacity  is  equal 
to  any  thing ;  but  what  I  thought  full  as  wonderful  was 
the  degree  of  patience,  and  even  approbation,  with  which 
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lit  was  faeftrd.  The  houae  was  oiowded,  and  iVoontains 
a  Terj  numerous  audience^  Whea  Marat  is  in  the  tri** 
Imiiey  he  bolda  his  head  as  high  as  he  can,  and  endeav* 
oars  to  assume  an  air  of  dignity^— He  can  make  nothing 
of  that;  but  amidst  all  the  exclamations  and  signs  of 
hatred  and  disgust  which  I  have  seen  manifested  against 
him,  the  look  of  self«4ipprobation  which  he  wears  is  won* . , 
derftiL-»8o  fiur  firom  ever  having  the  aj5pearanoe  of  fear, 
er  of  deference,  he  seems  to  me  always  to  contemplate  the 
assembly  from  the  tribune,  either  with  the  eyes  of  me* 
naoe  or  contempt 

He  speaks  in  a  hollow  croaking  voice,  with  affected  so*       ,- 
lemsity,  which  in  such  a  diminutive  figure  would  often 
produce  laughter,  were  it  not  suppressed  by  horror  at  the 
character  and  sentiments  of  the  mam 

After  having  insisted  for  some  time  on  the  guilt  of  the 
murdered,  the  innocence  of  the  murderers,  and  the  cruel* 
ty  of  Dumourier,  he  informed  the  society,  that  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  question  the  general  in  person,  that 
he  might  learn  from  himself  what  he  bad  to  say  in  de* 
fence  of  his  conduct  towards  those  two  meritorious  batta- 
lions* *  Marat  then  gave  a  very  circumstantial  account  of 
his  having  called  on  Dumourier  the  night  before  he  left 
Paris ;  that  he  had  been  accompanied  by  two  members  of 
the  national  convention,  one  of  them  I  think  he  called 
Bentabote,  the  name  of  the  other  I  do  not  recollect*  At 
Dumourier's  they  were  informed,  that  the  general  was  at 
the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  and  was  not  to  sup  at  home. 
*  A  number  of  carriages,  and  brilliant  illuminations,'  con* 
tinned  Marat,  *  indicated  to  us  where  this  son  of  Mars 
was  supping  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Thalia;  ^we 
found  soldiers  within  and  without :  after  traversing  some 
chambers  filled  with  pikemen,  musketeers,  dragoons,  hus- 
sars, the  warlike  suite  of  the  general,  we  came  to  a  Spa- 
cious room  full  of  company,  at  the  door  of  which  was  San- 
terre,  commander  of  the  Paritian  guards,  performing 
the  functions  of  a  lackey,  or  an  usher.  He  announced 
me  aloud,  which  I  w^s  sorry  for,  because  it  might  have 
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made  ihose  persons  disappear  whom  I  should  have  wish- 
ed to  have  seen;  but  I  did  see  some,  whom  it  is  of 
use  to  mention  for  the  better  eomprehending  the  opoRa- 
tions  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  convention,  and  letting 
the  public  know  who  are  the  state  jugglers  with  whom  the 
commander  of  our  armies  is  most  connected.  To  ptsa 
over  the  officers  of  the  national  guards,  the  aide8-de-camp> 
and  others,  who  pud  their  court  to  the  great  Dumoorier,' 
continued  he,  <  I  saw  in  this  august  company  the  mini^ 
ters  Roland  and  Le  Bnin,  attended  by  Kersaint  and  La 
Source.  As  my  name  had  thrown  the  company  into  con- 
fusion, I  probably  did  not  remark  all  who  were  present; 
I  only  remember  these  conspirators  whom  1  have  named  ; 
but  it  was  early,  and  it  is  probable  that  Vergniaud,  B»* 
sot,  Rabaud,  Lacroix,  Guadet,  Gensonnet,  and  Barba- 
rous, were  also  at  this  entertainment ;  for  they  all  belong 
to  the  same  gang.  At  sight  of  roe,^  continued  Marat» 
looking  very  fierce,  *  Dumourier  was  appalled.^ 

At  this  a  number  of  the  society  of  Jacobins  burst  into 
laughter ;  and  one  person  near  me  said,—*  That  is  what 
be  was  not  at  the  sight  of  the  Prussian  army.^ 

When  the  laugh  was  over,  Marat,  with  an  unldtered 
countenance,  resumed.— >*  At  sight  of  me  ^Dumourier  was 
appalled  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,^  continued  he, 
erecting  his  head,  standing  on  his  tiptoes,  and  looking 
very  fierce,  *  since  I  am  known  to  be  the  terror  of  all  the 
enemies  of  my  country.'  He  proceeded  to  inform  the  so* 
ciety,  <  that  he  had  desired  to  speak  with  Dumourier  in 
another  room ;  and  being  there,  had  asked  an  account 
of  all  the  particulars  relative  to  the  four  deserters :  that 
the  general  had  told  him  he  had  already  sent  those  parti- 
culars to  the  war  minister,  and  to  the  convention,  and  had 
no  other  account  to  give.^  Marat  concluded  by  saying, 
^  that  he  had  put  other  questions  to  the  general,  which 
disconcerted  him  so  much  that,  instead  of  attempting  to 
answer  them,  he  was  forced  to  sneak  away  abruptly  with 
affected  disduin ;  and  so,  having  made  it  clear  that  he 
could  not  justify  his  conduct,  I  Icfi  this  assemblage  of  ge^* 
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nerals,  and'  aetors,  and '  ministers,  and  mountebanks,  to 
pass  the  night  tc^ther.\  . 

MaratJ  endeavoured  to  enliven  this  recital  with  a  few 
jokesy  whiob  excited  laughter  in  the  Jacobin  society,  but 
had  not  that  effect  on  me.-^-Marat  attempting  pleasantry 
iDcreaaea  the  horror  which  his  appearance  creates ;  it  gives 
something  of  the  sensation  which  I  imagine  I  should 
have,  if  a  mcn-derer,  after,  cutting  a  man's  throat  by  a  dex« 
Uuroiis  stroke  of  a  knife,  diould  smile*  in  my  face,  and  tip 
me^  wink. 

When  I.  went  to  the  convention  this  morning,  the  firat 
thing  that  stru^  me  ^as  the  murky  figure  of  Marat 
standing  on  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  tribune,  watching 
an  opportunity  of  entering  it :  there  was  a  great  unwiL* 
lingness  to  hear  him,  and  be  waited  near  two  hours  before 
he  obtained  the  right  to  speak,  some  other  member  being 
always  pointed  to  by  the  president. 

Marat  often  exclaimed  against  this  to  no  purpose,  and 
seizing  a  moment  when  the  tribune  was  empty,  he  began 
to  address  the  assembly  without  the  president's  permission  $ 
but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  outcry  against  him  from 
all  coriiers.— At  length  I  heard  De  la  Croix,  the  presidenly 
say  to  those  near  him, — *  Je  crois  qu'il  vaudroit  mieux 
laisser  parler  ce  gueux  la ;'  and  raising  his  voice,  he  add- 
ed,— *  Marat,  je  vous  donne  la  parole,  mais  je  ne  voua 
promets  pas  de  vous  la  maintenir/  * 

.  Marat  then  entered  the  tribune,  and  began  the  same 
invective  against  Dumourier  that  I  heard  him  pronounce 
last  night  at  the  Jacobins.— He  was  interrupted  by  criea 
of  indignation  from  all  sides ;  one  member  addressed  the 
president  to  silence  him,  and  not  permit  a  man  who  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  assembly  to  calumniate  citizens  of  the 

*  I  believe  we  had  best  allow  the  fellow  to  speak. 
Marat,  I  give  70a  the  right  to  speak,  but  I  catinot  promise  to  maintain 
it  jritb  you  Joog. 
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greatest  worA :  another  added,  that  his  calammes 
pnuse :  all  seemed  to  hold  him  in  execration. 

During  the  uproar,  Marat  stood  with  an  undistufbed 
air,  looking  down  on  the  assembly.  When  the  daaiour 
abated  so  that  his  Toice  could  be  heard,  he  said,  *with  ao 
air  of  irony,  and  in  a  tone  of  sorrow,— ^  I  am  rsaOy  grieip* 
ed  to  behold  such  indecent  behaviour  in  the  assembly— i 
Is  it  not  angular  that  the  person  whom  yoatotry  toofer* 
whelm  with  unjust  damours,  Aould  be  more  concerned 
for  your  honour  than  you  are  yourselves  ?  Is  it  notcxti** 
ordinary  that  you  should  be  so  much  prejudiced  against  a 
man  animated  with  patriotism  V — ^Here  there  was  an  nni* 
Tersal  laugh ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  resume  his  in- 
Yectives  against  Dumourier  and  Chaasot,  the  clamour  re- 
commenced, and  the  assembly  shewed  the  utmost  impa* 
patience. 

Kersaint  then  informed  the  assembly  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  battalion  called  Republicain,  sensible  of  their  error, 
had  of  themselves  delivered  up  the  traitors  who  had  excit- 
ed them  to  mutiny  and  murder,  and  had  promised  to  their 
general  to  efface  the  memory  of  their  crime  by  their  con* 
duct  against  the  enemy. 

Marat,  seeing  that  every  body  rejoiced  in  die  punish- 
ment of  the  ringleaders,  had  the  boldness  to  assert  that  he 
never  had  justified  the  conduct  of  the  battalions.  The 
cry  in  contradiction  of  this  assertion  was  so  universal  that 
he  could  not  proceed,  and  a  member  immediately  exclaim- 
ed,— *  A  man,  whose  name  it  is  disagreeable  to  pronounce^ 
dares  to  assert,  from  that  tribune,  that  be  nerer  justified 
the  assassins  of  the  unfortunate  deserters ;  in  contradic- 
tion of  which,  I  do  now  assert,  that  last  night,  at  the  Ja- 
cobins,  he  said  that  they  merited  a  civic  crown.— Citizens, 
you  may  judge  of  the  character  of  this  man  from  what  I 
have  told  you.  Since  he  has  been  chosen  as  a  deputy  by 
the  people,  and  since  we  are  doomed  sometimes  to  hear 
him^  I  now  move,  that  as  often  as  he  comes  out  of  that 
tribune,  it  may  be  purified  before  another  mmber  ^oterajt* 
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After  Uiifly  the  aaiemUy  paned  to  the  mier  of  the  day. 
Mant  dewendedy  and  strutted  through  the  hall,  affecting 
to  deqpiae  the  murmurs  which  arose  agunst  him* 

It  aeems  extraordioaiy  that  a  man  so  odious,  and  irhose 
acquaintance  every  body  asems  to  diun»  should  ventufe 
to  attack,  in  such  an  abusive  manner,  a  popukr  and  sae« 
oessful  geneiaL  Yet  the  difference  between  the  manner 
in  which  Marat  was  heard  in  the  Jacobin  society,  and  in 
the  conventional  assembly,  is  remarkable ;  and  I  see  peo. 
pie  who  are  persuaded  that  Marat  is  supported  in  secret 
by  those  who  in  public  disavow  any  connection  with  him. 
—The  same  people  have  also  observed,  that  the  prevail* 
ing  o|»nion  in  the  Jacobin  club  always  becomes  sooner  or 
later  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  national  assembly,  and 
that  those  suspicions  which  Marat  endeavours  to  raise 
against  Dumourier,  are  spread  at  the  instigation  of  one 
who  has  very  great  influence  in  that  society.  That  per- 
son, however,  would  do  well  to  remember  the  words  of 
Oiusmane  in  Zayre^— 

*  Qoiconque  Mt  mmp^nuaxK  lovltt  i  ]•  trafaiiw* 

The  presidency  of  De  la  Croix  ended  this  d6y ;  and 
Gnadet,  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  was  elected  by 
a  great  majority.  Guadet  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
acute  men  in  the  convention ;  his  speeches  are  always 
perspicuous  and  correct,  and  sometimes  finished  with  aA 
epigrammatic  neatness*  ^ 

Two  days  ago  a  letter  was  read  in  the  convention  from 
the  commissioners  to  the  army  of  the  North,  acquainting 
the  assembly,  that  a  great  number  of  volunteers  had  ap« 
plied  for  liberty  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

Some  members  had  represented  die  danger  of  permit* 
ting  this  in  the  present  circumstances,  and  proposed  a  de<» 
cree  agmnst  it  But  this  measure  having  been  thought 
harsh  to  men  who  had,  as  volunteers,  risked  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  country,  in  a  time  of  great  danger ;  in- 
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stead  oF  a  decree,  it  was  moved,  that  the  convention  should 
send  an  address  to  all  their  armies,  inviting  the  volunteen 
to  prolong  their  service  until  the  country  was  declared  to 
be  out  of  danger.<-«A  committee  of  four,  nameljr.  Condor- 
cet,  Danton,  Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  Verg^iaud,  had 
been  accordingly  appointed  to  draw  up  the  address ;  and 
I  heard  Danion  read  it  to  the  convention  this  rooming* 
It  was  rather  too  long;  and  although  applauded  by  a  few, 
it  was  very  evident  that  the  generality  of  the  assembly 
did  not  much  relish  it. 

.  A  member  then  rose,  and,  taking  a  paper  from  hts 
pocket,  said,  that  he  had  composed  an  address,  which  he 
begged  leave  to  read. — This  surprised  me  a  good  deal ; 
but  I  did  not  observe  that  it  produced  the  same  effect 
on  any  member  of  the  convention :-— it  seemed  to  me  a 
striking  instance  of  that  ease  with  which  the  natives  of 
France  do  certain  things  which  would  mightily  disconcert 
some  of  their  neighbours.  I  hardly  think,  that,  in  any 
public  assembly  in  England,  after  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  address,  any  individual  of  the 
assembly  would  offer  to  read  a  composition  of  bis  own,  as 
preferable  to  that  of  four  of  the  most  distinguished  mem* 
bers  in  it.— This  gentleman,  however,  ascended  the  tri* 
bune,  and  read  his  performance  without  embarrassment 
It  had  the  fate  of  most  productions  which  are  read  by 
their  authors,  whether  in  public  or  private  assemblies ;  it 
gave  far  more  satisfaction  to  the  reader  than  to  the  au- 
dience ;  with  this  difference,  that  here  the  audience  did 
not  take  tlie  trouble  of  pretending  to  admire. 

The  air  of  indifference  with  which  this  was  heard  did 
not  discourage  another  member  from  offering  a  third  ad- 
dress.—By  the  style  of  this  performance,  and  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  it  was  read,  it  was  evident  that  the  au- 
thor  wished  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  depth  and  learn- 
ing: he  pronounced  some  sentences  with  a  warmth,  which 
he,  no  doubt,  thought  would  prove  victorious :  the  warmth 
with  which  they  were  delivered,  however,  was  surpassed 
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by  the  coldness  of  their  reception.— Towards  the  conclu- 
sion, resuming  his  address  to  the  volunteers,  he  said,  En* 
fin,  soldats  philosophea  i 

This  unexpected  epithet  raised  a  laugh  that  overpower- 
ed B  yawn  which  had  been  gaining  very  fast  on  the  audi- 
ence for  some  considerable  time. 

I  fully  expected  that  so  many  unfortunate  attempts 
would  have  prevented  any  new  specimens  from  being  offer- 
ed, and  consequently,  that*the  address  of  the  committee 
would  have  been  adopted.  I  was  mistaken  in  both  con- 
jectures ;  for  the  assembly  had  no  sooner  recovered  their 
gravity,  than  Faure^  deputy  from  the  department  of 
Lower  Seine,  desired  leave  to  read  one  of  his  cotii  posi- 
tion. He  is  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  very  plain 
in  his  dress,  and  devoid  of  affectation  in  his  manner.— 
His  address  was  in  the  following  words.— 

CITOYKNS  SOLDATS, 

La  loi  vous  permet  de  vous  retirer :  le  crie  de  la  pa- 
trie  vous  le  defend.  Les  Romains  ont-ils  abandonn^  leurs 
armes  quand  Porsenna  etoit  encore  aux  portes  de  Rome  ? 
L^ennemi  a-t-il  pass^  le  Rhin  ?  Longwy  est-il  repris  ?  Le 
sang  Fran9ois,  dont  il  a  arrose  la  terre  de  la  liberie,  est- 
il  venge?  Ses  ravages  et  sa  barbaric  sont-ils  punis  ?  A-t-il 
reconnu  la  majeste  de  la  r2publique  et  la  souverainetc  du 
peupte  ?  Soldats,  voiR  le  terme  de  vos  travaux :  c^est  en 
dire  assez  aux  braves  defenseurs  de  la  patrie.  La  con- 
vention nationale  se  borne  ^  vous  recommander  Thonneur 
Fran9ois,  Tint^ret  de  la  republique,  et  les  soins  de  votre 
propre  gloire.* 

*  crrinii  iol>i«m« 

The  law  allows  you,  but  the  Toice  of  your  country  forbids  you,  to  re- 
tire. Did  the  Bomans  quit  their  arms,  when  Porsenna  was  still  at  the 
gatee  of  Rome  ?  Hos  the  eneray  yet  repassed  the  Rhine  ?  Is  Longwy 
retaken  ?  Has  the  blood  of  your  countrymen,  with  which  the  enemy  l^as 
bedewed  this  land  of  liberty,  been  avenged?  Have  his  ravages  and  his 
koHnrities  been  punished  ?  Has  he  aclcDOwIedged  the  majesty  of  the  re- 
pnUle,  and  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  people  ? 

Soldiers,  these  are  the  end  of  your  labours;  nothing  more  need  t>e  said 

to 


Tbe  loeonic  enetgy  of  some  ezpnMoos  io  Cliift  addras 
]rfea8ed  the  coDveotioD ;  it  wag  adopted,  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  transmitted  to  the  aimieg* 
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This  was  a  day  of  exultation  in  the  national  astern- 
bly^^^Letters  were  read  from  their  oommissioners  gi?- 
ing  an  account  of  the  retaking  of  the  town  of  Longwj, 
Und  that  the  Germans  were .  now  entirely  driven  out  of 
f  ranee.  Flattering  accounts  also  came  from  the  amy  of 
Custine,  and  that  of  the  Sooth :  and  a  paper  entitled, 
*  Addresse  de  la  soeiete  des  amis  de  la  liberty  et  de  Te* 
galit6  seante  ^  Charaberri/  was  read.— It  b^ns  with  this 
expresMcm.— <  liCgislateurs  da  monde  :*  *— and,  in  the 
middle  of  the  address  to  the  assembly  the  king  of  Sardinia 
is  apostrophized  in  the  following  terms. — *  O  roi  de  Je- 
rusalem et  de  Chypre,  assez  long-temps  tes  satellites  ont 
appesanti  sur  nos  tetes  ton  joug  de  fer ! — ^il  est  tomb^  nous 
TaTonsfoule  aux  pieds,  &c.  &c.*'|*  It  is  much  in  the 
same  strain  throughout ;  and  what  will  appear  more 
traordinary,  this  piece  of  bombast  was  ordered  by  the 
sembly  to  be  printed  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German, 
and  transmitted  to  the  departments  and  to  the  armies. 

But  a  scene  took  place  in  the  convention  yesterday,  aC* 
ter  I  left  it,  which  forebodes  more  misery  to  the  country 
than  can  be  compensated  by  the  most  brilliant  success. 
An  address  was  read  by  deputies  from  the  48  sections  of 
Paris,  against  the  armed  force  which  was  sometime  since 
proposed,  and  the  modificaUon  of  which  is  now  under  the 
deliberation  of  a  committee.  By  this  address  the  conven- 
tion is  told,-— <  That  it  would  be  putting  the  members  on 
a  footing  with  tyrants,  to  surround  them  with  guards— 

to  the  fannr*  defimdcn  of  thdr  covalr/.  The  nstloiisl  csnvtsiiffi  hstoa* 
Jy  to  rteommead  to  yoar  euCf  tho  honour  of  the  Praneh  netioPy  the  »• 
tercet  of  the  r«phibUci  end  four  own  peceooel  gknj* 

*  LegieUton  of  the  worM. 

f  O  kioK  of  Jernislea  and  Cypnie,  too  loaf  have  thy  ■attlUtce  ep- 
pmted  our  ncdu  with  thy  yoke  of  iroft— it  has  faUaa  at  last,  aad  «« 
have  spancd  it  under  our  feetl 
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pretoriaii  guard»— >4]iat  Paris  nade  the  revolution  of  tjie 
lOtb  <^.A^gust — and  that  Parts  would  maintain  it.^  They 
also  admonished  the  convention,  that  there  are  those  .pre« 
sent  who  ccMitempIate  their  conduct,  and  w^igh  their  de-* 
cisions ;  and  finally,  that  the  sections  of  Paris  consider 
the  project  of  a  guard  to  the  assembly  as  dangerous  and 
odioua. 

The  answer  of  Guadet»  the  president,  was  sensible  and 
spirited.  He  sud,  that  the  exercise  of  the  ^sovereignty  of 
the  French  people,  and  all  the  rights  of  the  republic,  re- 
ttded  in  the  convention,  which  knew  how  to  defend  them, 
and  which,  though  always  willmg  to  receive  counsel  from 
good  citizens,  would  receive  orders  from  the  nation  only. 

But,  in. asserting  that  the  convention  can  defend  the 
rights  of  the  republic,  he  asserts  more  than  is  true  :— 
that  an  address,  in  such  insolent  terms,  should  be  allow* 
ed  to  be  read,  is  a  proof  not  only  t^at  the  conven- 
tion has  not  that  power,  but  that  the  authors  of  the  ad- 
dress know  this,  and  are  determined  to  do  all  they  can  to 
prevent  its  ev^r  having^it,  and  for  that  reason  oppose  the 
establishment  of  the  guard  in  question.  .Yet  nothing  caa 
be  more  evident  than  that,  until  the  convention  has  th^ 
power  of  imposing  silence  on  the  galleries,  of  protecting 
the  persons  of  the  deputies,  and  of  enforcing  its  decrees, 
there  can  be  neither  wisdom  nor  stability  in  their  govern- 
ment—For, were  we  to  suppose  that  a  few  members  of 
the  convention,  of  distinguished  ci^Muaty,  were  supported 
by  a  majority  in  measures  of  wisdom  and  moderation ; 
yet  if  they  are  liable  to  be  insulted  by  a  mob,  those  de- 
puties who  support  them  one  day  from  conviction,  will 
desert  them  another  through  fear,  and  produce  that  con- 
funon,  and  those  contradictory  measures  which  have  of 
late  occurred,  and  which,  if  not  remedied,  will  end  in 
complete  anarchy  and  ruin. 

A  sufficient  body  of  guards,  under  the  entire  disposal 
of  the  convention,  would  prevent  this.— But  it  appears 
by  this  address  from  all  the  sections,  that  those  who  op- 
pose the  estabKshing  any  guard  ibr  the  convention,  hate 
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not  ohty  the  dit^tidn  of  the  generkl  eonncil  df  tile  «M« 
mune,  but  k\ao  of  :^H  the  Becttotis  of  ftAt.  It  is  Irti^  diii 
the  tnajority  of  the  other  departuents  of  Frataoe,  tsud  lai 
course  the  majority  of  the  deputies,  are  for  tht^  guard ; 
but  I  sotnetitnes  toftterse  Vith  those  who  are  aMe  tolbnii 
a  muehjuster  notion  of  irhat  is  MMj  to  be  fcba  ieoi»e» 
quenee  than  I  can — ^who  are  of  opinion,  that  Baris  wiU 
carry  the  pmot  against  all  the  tether  departtttenls ;  and 
that  wbatetrerthe  opittitm  of  the  deputies  may  eontimie  to 
be,  (he  majority  of  thm  votes  wiH,  in  a  short  time,  be 
dgainst  the  ariited  foree. 

Indeed  it  is  erident^  that,  although  all  the  departments 
of  France  are,  in  theory,  allowed  to  have  an  equal  share 
in  the  government,  yet,  itt  fket,  the  single  department  of 
Paris  has  the  whole  power  of  the  goremment ;  the  other 
departments  gotem  by  nepreaeOtation'-^Paris  l^les  in 
person.  The  majesty  bf  Le  People  Souvetwin  resides  in 
the  capital ;  and  by  dint  of  insurrection,  which  is  always 
in  the  power  of  certain  leadmg  persons  here,  Paris  gi?es 
the  law  to  <he  conventioii  and  to  all  France,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  till  an  armed  forced  is  established^  and 
placed  entfarely  under  the  command  of  the  national  oon- 
irention. 

OeMirn. 
The  city  of  Marseilles,  on  hearing  of  the  danger  Co  which 
the  convention  is  exposed  from  the  mob,  and  the  pec^e 
in  the  galleries,  raised  a  battalion,  which  was  ordered  to 
march  to  Paris  for  its  protection*  The  I  intrepid  and  de* 
cisi?e  behaviour  of  the  federes  from  that  city,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  has  made  a  strong  impression  oo  the 
minds  of  the  Parisians  ;  and  a  body  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men  firom  Marseilles  are  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  much  greater  number  raised  elsewhere*  As  this 
battalion  comes  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecUog  the 
eonvenUon,  its  approach  has  given  disquietude  to  that 
party  who  wish  the  assembly  to  be  overawed  by  the  peo- 
ple m  the  galleries ;  endeavours  have  been  used«  there* 
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fore,  to  create  a  prejudiee  agaiaat  the  Maraeillois  tn 
the  mindB  of  the  populace  of  Parii^-*aod  paiticniavly  ' 
la  the  patriotic  aaas^euioltes  of  St  Aatoiae  and  St  Mar- 
cel. It  is  circuhited  that  tfiey  are  brought  to  the  capital 
for  lome  purpose  of  aristocracy.  The  name  of  ManeUIoit 
18  in  such  estimation,  that  this  Tmiauatioa  has  hiiherto' 
hsd  little  effect. 

The  battalioa  is  arrived^  and  this  day  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  ooaventioD.  A  member  of  the  depatatioo  pro* 
nonnced  a  speech  full  «f  energy  at  the  bar.-^*  We  set 
out,*  said  he,  '  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  t0 
olbr  our  lives  in  defence  of  Qur  farethrea  of  Paris,  then 
threatened  by  the  sddiers  of  despotism ;  but  that  danger 
it  oirer,  and  the  only  enemies  which  remain  finr  us  to  fight« 
are  those  who  desire  tocreot  a  tnbmnUial  or  dictataruU  pow« 
er  in  Fiance.<-*Legi8lators,  you  are  delegated  by  the 
eighty-three  departments ;  we  baiFe  as  great  an  inlerest 
in  you,  therefiare^  as  the  citizens  of  Pari&^—We  know  that 
oertsin  men  tell  the  Parisians  tbai  the  conirention  has  a 
design  of  establishing  pretorian  guards  around  them  for 
the  purposes  of  tyranny*— one  ward  is  a  suiEeient  refuftatidb 
of  that  calumny-^ Ti^  shall  belong  to  those  gosrds.-^Be- 
presentatimes,  the  children  of  MaraeillcB  know  how  to  o- 
bey,  as  they  know  how  to  fight ;  they  hate  di^iasrn  as 
they  hate  kings;  and  you  may  count  upon  t^em  for  the 
muntenance  of  your  laws,  and  of  your  authority.^ 

Another  person  came  afterwards  to  the  bar  of  the 
assembly,  and  accused  Marat  in  the  severest  terms. — 
^  That  bloody^thirstj  man,^  said  he,  *  after  having 
preached  munler  and  carnage  within  the  city  of  Paris, 
DOW  disperses  his  journals  amopg  the  armies,  tio  excite 
the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  The  electors  of  Paris  have  dis- 
honoured themselves  in  choosing  such  a  person,  and  you 
will  partake  of  that  dishonour;  you  will  cover  yourselves 
with  the  blood  which  Marat  has  caused  to  be  shed,  if  you 
do  not  expel  him  from  among  you,  and  punish  him  for 
his  crimes*^ 

Seme  members  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  speaker, 

u  2 
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and  the  presideDt  reminded  him  that  be  ought  to  speak 
with  respect  of  a  representative  of  the  people. 

^  It  is  not  Marat,  the  representative  of  the  people,  I 
attack,'  resumed  the  speaker ;  '  it  is  Marat  the  joumalist, 
the  incendiary,  against  whom  the  French  republic,  and 
human  nature,  call  for  vengeance*' 

A  member  said,  that  this  petition  against  Marat  was  not 
in  due  form ;  that  before  the  accusation  cou|d  be  sent  to 
the  committee  of  general  safety,  they  ought  to  collect  all 
the  proofs  that  were  against  him.—**  If  you  insist  upon 
xJlj  they  must  be  brought  in  a  waggon,'  said  another. 

The  protectors  of  Marat,  for  it  is  evident  that  this  man 
has  protectors  in  the  convention,  said  every  thing  they 
could  to  persuade  the  assembly  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the 
day,  without  further  notice  of  this  petition,  or  accusation  ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  it  was  ordered  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  committee  of  general  safety. 

The  address  from  the  sections  of  Paris  against  the  armed 
force,  is  a  manoeuvre  of  Danton  and  his  friends;  and 
their  having  the  influence  to  obtain  it  gives  a  higher 
icfea  of  their  strength  than  has  been  hitherto  entertained. 

The  deputation  of  the  Marseillois  is  considered  as  a 
measure  of  Roland  and  the  Girondists,  to  give  the  conven- 
tion an  idea  of  the  protection  it  has  to  expect,  till  such 
time  as  a  more  regular  armed  force  shall  be  decreed. 

Oefokr  22. 

A  veiy  short  time  after  the  10th  of  August,  those  who 
had  been  united  against  the  court  divided,  and  became 
hostile  to  each  other.  Roland  had  been  chosen  OMnister 
for  the  home  department.  He  has  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  sincerity,  and,  whether  he  deserves  it  or  not,  he 
has  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  probity,  is  supported  by  a 
great  number  who  are  considered  as  the  best  intentioned 
in  the  assembly,  and  also  by  some  who  are  distinguished 
for  their  talents  ;  among  the  latter  are,  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
Buzot,  Brissot,  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  Jean  Bapttste  Lou* 
vet*  La  Source,  Kersaint,  Petion  Lanjuinais,  and  Bar- 
barous. 
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Holand  was  likewise  intiibately  eonnected  with  Claviere, 
Serrao,  and  Le  Brune :  the  two  first  had  formerly  been 
in  the  administration  with  him,  and  Le  Brune  was  placed 
as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  after  the  lOtli  of  August.' 

The  confidence  which  the  people,  and  the  majority  of 
the  assembly^  put  in  the  integrity  of  BolaUd,  and  the  sup- 
port he  had  from  so  many,  men  of  the  best  abilities  in 
the  assembly,  excited  the  jealousy  of  certain  membersi 
particularly  of  Danton,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  a  man, 
whom  he  considered  as  far  inferior  in  understanding  to 
himself,  in  possession  of  so  much  credit. 

It  18  imagined  that  Danton  had  formed  a  plan  for  pre- 
venting Roland  from  continuing  in  administration,  and 
which,  if  it  had  fully  succeeded,  would  also  have  excluded 
him  from  being  of  the  convention. 

It  is  even  believed  by  some  that  he  was  elected  a 
deputy  to  the  convention  without  his  own  ajqplication  or 
knowledge.    According  to  the  constitution,  no  member  of 
the  national  assembly  can  hold  the  office  of  minister :  it 
was  imagined  that  Holand  would  resign  the  situation  of 
minister,  that  he  might  be  of  the  convention ;  and  it  has 
since  appeared,  that  tliere  were  certain  flaws  in  his  elec- 
tion as  a  deputy,  which,  as  is  supposed,  were  kpown  to 
those  who  had  brought  it  about,  and  which  would  have 
rendered  it  void :  and  thus,  had  he  resigned  his  office  of 
minister,  as  Danton  did,  he  might  afterwards  have  found 
himself  precluded  from  the  conventional  assembly.    But 
before  this  could  be  brought  to  trial,  it  was  proposed  in 
the  convention  that  Roland  should  be  invited  by  the  as- 
sembly to  remain  in  administration.     This  proposal  had 
not  been  foreseen  by  Danton ;  he  opposed  it  with  all  his 
might ;  and  in  this  he  was  joined  by  all  bis  friends.   The 
good  qualities  of  Roland  having  been  enumerated  by 
those  who  were  for  the  invitation,  that  very  circumstance, 
with  the  popularity  of  the  man,  were  laid  hold  of,  as 
grounds  of  jealousy,  and  reasons  against  his  being  invit- 
ed.   One  deputy  put  them  in  mind,  that  a  Greek,  in  the 
senate  of  Athens,  had  declared  that  he  wpuld  not  give  bis 
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¥ote  far  Ari8lid€%  becaiitt  be  was  lired  of  litanag  htm 
«ali<sd  tktjwH :  another  deputy  said,  that  as  often  as  he 
beard  any  Member  of  the  a$8embly  greatly  apfdauded,  he 
trembled  for  hU  liberty. 

If  theae  reasons  were  used  as  pretexts,  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  have  the  effect  to  prejudice 
the  assembly  against  Roland,  those  who  urged  them  must 
have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  understandiog  of  their  au- 
dience. If,  on  the  contrary,  they  really  thought  that  a 
man'^s  being  considered  as  a  jutt  man,  rendered  him  dan- 
gerous as  a  miniater,  their  audience  had  a  right  to  think 
meanly  of  theirs*— I  perceive  an  aflectation  in  the  comren- 
tion  to  adopt  maxims  and  usages  from  antiquity,  which, 
however  just  and  ap[dicable  they  might  be  at  a  former 
age,  and  in  a  different  country,  are  by  no  means  suitable 
to  France  in  the  present  circumstances.  This  disposition 
of  misaiqplying  general  maxims,  very  often  renders  the 
weak  the  dupes  of  the  worthless. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposidon,  however,  the  conven- 
tion was  on  the  point  of  decreeing,  that  Roland  should  be 
invited  to  remain  in  administration ;  which  Danton  per- 
ceiving, he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  ill-humopr,  but 
peevishly  smd,— <  If  you  are  determined  on  this  measure, 
I  move  that  the  invitation  be  extended  to  Madame  Bo- 
land,  who  is  known  to  assist  her  husband  with  her  coun- 

This  illiberal  sally  was  heard  with  disapprobadon  by 
the  assembly,  and  would  have  had  no  effect  in  preventing 
the  invitation  which  had  been  proposed,  bad  not  Cambon 
spoken  against  it.  He  observed,  that  to  wtnle  a  minister 
to  continue  in  office,  was  in  some  degree  to  weaken  bis 
responsibility ;  and  Buzot  declaring  that  this  observation 
bad  so  much  weight  with  him  as  to  make  him  alter  his 
opinion,  the  invitation  was  no  more  insisted  on. 

The  day  following,  Roland,  in  a  letter  to  the  conven- 
tion, expressed  his  concurrence  in  sentiment  with  those 

*  Madame  Roland  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  mott  arooDplldicd 
and  amiable  woman. 


wbo  thoogbt  tb4t  to  ionte  a  minuter  tq  ffoiuinw,  voMJkl 
he  deispgatory  fiom  the  riggroitf  priuciplcis  of  repubJicrni? 
isoi*  9fid  traded  bfi^id^  to  render  bifn  lesfr  responiuhl^ 
ihtok  he  oiigbt  to  be :  tb4^  boweyer,  the  conveotioo  hav- 
ing even  deliberated  on  such  a  measure  he  oonsidered  tf 
highly  faooourable  to  hioit  Md  a  motive  to  engage  him  to 
retain  hi*  office,  of  mioiAtert  and  to  wi^ve  that  of  deputy  s 
that  the  danger  which  he  plainly  perfiei'ved  would  atteB4 
him  in  the  first  situation,  was  another  inducement  for  hif 
retaining  it ;  but  that  hi^  chief  motive^  however  such  a 
declaration  might  be  construed  by  his  enemies^  was>  thii^ 
he  thought  bU  continuing  minister  would,  in  the  present 
drcumstances,  be  advantageous  for  his  country. 

Perhaps  nothipg  but  copscious  integrity  could  induee  a 
man  of  sense  to  hold  such  langu^e :  but  certainly  nething 
but  a  atropg  conviction  of  its  truth  on  the  mind  of  the  con- 
TentioUj  and  a  sentiment  of  high  esteem  for  the  person 
who  used  it^  could  prevent  it  from  being  thought  pre* 
sumptuous.  Roland^s  letter  excited  no  such  sensation.— 
The  instant  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  resplved  to 
continue  in  office,  the  greatest  joy  appeared  in  the  assem- 
blyt  and  his  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  sent  to 
all  the  departments. 

Roland  has  continued  minister  for  the  home  depart- 
ment ever  since.  I  have  seen  him  frequently  in  the  place 
iqypointed  for  the  ministers,  which  is  immediately  within 
the  bar,  and  opposite  to  the  president.  None  of  them 
ever  come  to  the  assembly  unless  they  have  been  sent  for, 
or  when  they  have  something  to  state,  on  which  they 
wish  to  have  the  instructions  of  the  convention, — and 
they  withdraw  as  soon  as  they  have  made  their  report;, 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  debate. 

On  such  occa3ions  I  have  seen  some  of  them  obliged  to 
remain  several  hours  before  they  were  heard.  For,  if  a 
debate  is  already  begun  when  a  minister  enters,  he  is  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  sit  unnoticed  in  his  place  till  it  be 
fij;iished.  Some  of  Boland'^s  addresses  to  the  convention 
are  distinguished  for  correctness  and  elegance.  It  is  said. 


sis  jouftNALy  be 

that  they  owe  thfe  latter  to  bh  wife;  tlus  report  is  found- 
ed entirely  on  presumption,  Mrs.  Roland  being  a  woman 
of  taste  and  literature ;  and  it  is  circulated  not  so  moeh 
with  a  Tiew  to  add  to  her  reputation,  as  to  detract  from 
that  of  her  husband. 

When  he  enters,  there  is  generally  a  whisper  of  appro* 
bation  in  the  assembly,  and,  while  he  is  speaking,  I  have 
often  heard  the  deputies  near  me  say,  with  fervour,-^^! 
U  digne  homme !  le  brave  ministre !  What  proves  that  he 
and  those  connected  with  him  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  majority  of  the  convention,  is,  that  the  president  and 
the  secretaries  have  hitherto  been  chosen  from  among  his 
friends. 

Roland  was  the  popular  minister,  whose  dismission 
raised  so  great  a  clamour  against  the  court.  One  of  the 
pretexts  for  the  shameful  irruption  of  the  populace  into 
the  king's  palace,  on  the  SOth  of  June,  was  to  present  a 
petition  for  his  recall.  If  Roland  himself  had  any  hand 
in  promoting  that  insurrection,  he  has  little  claim  to  the 
epithet  which  was  applied  to  Aristides.  Those  who  wish 
to  succeed  him  and  his  friends  in  their  offices,  represent 
them  to  the  people  as  in  all  points  as  dangerous  to  liberty 
as  ever  the  court  was :  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  bat 
that  Roland  and  his  friends  may  fall  the  victims  of  the 
example  given  on  the  SOth  of  June,  of  overawing  the  le- 
^slative  power,  and  attacking  the  executive,  by  a  mob* 

The  duke  of  Rochefoucauld  was  at  that  time  president 
of  the  department  of  Paris,  and  was  zealous  to  bring  the 
authors  of  that  insurrection  to  punishment.  The  seal  he 
shewed  upon  that  occasion  was  thought  to  be  the  remote 
cause  of  his  murder. 

The  assassinations  formerly  mentioned,  that  were  com* 
mitted  at  Clermont,  at  Cambray,  at  Charleville,  by  the 
volunteers  as  they  passed  through  these  places,  seem  to 
have  proceeded  from  wdnt  of  discipline,  and  from  the 
caprice,  prejudice,  and  cruelty,  which  are  so  apt  to  gain 
upon  vulgar  and  uninstructed  men,  assembled  in  great 
liumbers,  and  under  no  controul.    Qreat  pains  have  been 


taken  to  spread  the  opinion,  that  some  other  murders 
whieh  have  been  committed  in  the  provinces,  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  a  sudden,  unpremeditated  commotion  of 
the  people,-— particularly  the  horrid  assassination  of  the 
duke  of  Rochefoucauld.  It  is  genefirily  believed^  how- 
ever,  that  the  murder  of  this  nobleman  originated  in 
more  distant  causes,  and  more  concealed  promoters. 

M.  de  la  Rouchefoucauld  was  a  man  of  humanity  and 
candour.  Unseduced  by  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those 
of  his  own  rank,  he  felt  with  generous  sympathy  for  the 
distressed  situation  of  others :  he  beheld  with  satisfaction 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  aibitiary  system  of  government, 
in  the  hcfptB  of  seeing  one  more  agreeable  to  justice  erect* 
ed  in  its  stead.— A  friend  to  monarchy  as  well  as  freedom, 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  in  his  contemplation  a  mo< 
narcby  of  milder  aspect  than  his  countiy  had  ever  enjoy, 
ed— -more  limited  in  its  nature,  but  with  sufficient  power 
in  the  prince  to  defend  his  prerogatives,  and  sufficient, 
means  in  the  peojile  to  resist  tyranny ;  more  agreeable  to 
humanity,  more  conducive  to  the  general  happiness,  not 
only  d  the  people,  which  is  infinitely  the  most  important 
oligect,  but  also  of  the  monarch  himself,  if  he  happens  to 
be  a  man  of  sense. 

The  duke  of  Rochefoucauld  was  president  of  the  de- 
partment of  Paris  on  the  20th  of  June  1799»  and  did  all 
in  his  power  in  the  first  place  to  prevent,  and  afterwards 
to  discover  and  bring  to  punishment,  the  instigators  of 
the  scandalous  irruption  of  an  armed  multitude  into  the 
king*s  palace. 

Having  made  frequent  allusions  to  the  transactions  of 
that  day,  I  shall  here  give  a  short  account  of  them. 

for  several  days  before  the  SOth  of  June  it  was  known 
all  over  Paris,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fauxbourgs  of 
St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marcel  intended  to  march  in  arms 
to  the  Tuilleries,  on  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition  to 
the  king — ^but  in  reality  with  the  design  of  intimidating 
and  forcing  him  to  sanction  two  decrees  of  the  natioUal 
Msembly,  whi^h  be  had  hitherto  infused. 
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The  council  of  the  department  of  Paris,  of  which  M. 
de  Rochefoucauld  was  preadeut,  did  every  thiog  in  their 
power  to  prevent  an  attempt  of  a  nature  so  unjuadfiable» 
so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  coostitutioDy  and  which 
might  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conaequenoea. 

This  council  made  representations  lo  the  mayor  of 
Fans,  to  the  proeureur  of  the  <x>mmune,  and  to  Saoteney 
who  at  that  time  was  commander  of  the  battalion  of  lea 
enfans^trouYcs^ 

But  unfortunately  those  to  whom  the  council  of  the  da- 
partment  made  these  representations,  and  whose  pecnliar 
duty  it  was  to  prevent  the  intended  processbn,  were  the 
very  people  who  had  planned  it,  and  were  secretly  pro- 
.moting  it  with  all  their  influence. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  two  suburbs  began  to  assemble 
in  arms,  on  the  mwning  of  the  SOth  of  Jane,  at  the  place 
where  the  Bastile  formerly  stood  As  accounts  of  this 
came  from  all  quarters,  to  these  secret  instigators,  aoom 
of  whom  were  mag^trates,  they  could  not  decently  avoid 
making  a  shew  of  opposing  it*  When  the  multitude  were 
at  the  height  of  enthusiasm,  and  ready  to  march,  those 
mapstrates  appeared  in  their  municipal  scarfs^  and 
gravely  admonished  the  people  to  depart  peaceably  home, 
lay  up  their  arms,  and  go  to  bed^— ^  You  have  act- 
ed y<mr  part,^  said  one  of  the  rabble ;  *  -move  out  of  the 
way,  and  let  us  act  ours.^  The  procesrion  began  at  nine 
in  the  morning ;  the  battalion  of  St  Antoine  marched 
first :  between  it  and  that  of  St.  Marcel  banners  were 
carried  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  design  of  this  csrs- 
mooy,  if  it  had  been  at  all  doubtful  On  one  wss  in- 
scribed .these  words.— 

Tyrans,  trembles,  ou  soyea  justes, 
£t  reqpectes  la  hbertc  du  peuple.  * 
On  another,— « 

Louis,  le  peuple  et  las  de  souffrir /f* 

*  Tj  ranUt  tremble,  or  be  jutt, 

And  respect  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
t  Lcwia,  the  people  arc  wtwry  of 
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Ob  a  tbird,-- 
Tremble,  tyraiii  ta  deniiere  heare  est  venue.  * 

On  a  feuTtb,— 
Le  rappel  des  mioistres^  la  saaetion  ou  la  mort.  ^ 

Otbcr  banners  were  carried,  ornamented  with  vile  alle* 
gorioal  figares,  and  suitable  insetiptione. 

Tbey  marched  to  the  hall  of  the  national  assemblj,  and 
required  permiision  to  walk  through  it  in  procession.  A 
member  made  a  speech  against  the  granting  of  this  re- 
qaesCy  ^ving  for  his  reason,  that  the  petitioners  weie 
armed,  and  in  great  numbers ;  but,  as  this  oratot's  elo- 
quence, while  it  opposed  the  mob^s  being  let  in,  proved 
that  they  could  not  be  kept  out|  the  assembly  gradously 
granted  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  amused  for  three  hours  with  a  procesuon  of  armed 
men,  accompanied  by  women  and  chiklren,  marching 
through  the  hall.  Among  other  ingenious  emblems,  a 
pair  of  old  black  breeches  were  carried  on  a  pole,  with 
this  comfortable  inscription.*— Libres—et  sans-cuIottes.| 

From  the  national  assembly  the  armed  multitude  went 
to  the  palace,  where  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
troops  on  duty ;  but  no  orders  having  been  given  to  re- 
siat,  and  many  portions  of  the  multitude  who  formed  the 
procession  being  conducted  by  men  dressed  in  municipal 
scarfs,  the  gardens  and  courts  of  the  Tuilleries  ¥rere 
crowded  in  an  instant.  One  body  marched  with  more  re- 
gularity than  the  rest,  dragging  some  pieces  dP  cannon 
with  them,  and  conducted  by  Santerre,  and  Legendre  the 
butcher. — The  multitude  soon  after  rushed  into  every 
apartment,  calling  aloud,  that  they  must  see  the  king ; 
they  had  a  petition  to  present.  M.  Acloque,  command- 
ant of  the  second  legicm  of  national  guards,  having  placed 
some  grenadiers  at  the  door  of  the  apartments  nearest  to 

*  Tremble,  tyrant,  thy  lut  bour  it  come, 
t  The  recal  of  the  minisUri,  the  fODCtiony  or  deathi 
f, \ Free'  and wititout breeches. 
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the  1dng\  told  two  municipal  officers,  that  if  they  would 
pveveot  the  mob  firom  proceeding,  he  would  inform  the 
king  of  their  request,  and  that  he  was  persuaded  his  ma- 
jesty would  receive  twenty  of  their  number,  acooiding  to 
the  law.— He  then  went  to  the  door  of  the  king's  apart- 
ment, which  he  found  shut— he  knocked,  and  heggtd  that 
he  might  be  instantly  admitted,  saying  that  he  came  to 
save  the  king^s  life.— <The  door  of  the  chamber  was  open- 
ed;  be  found  the  king,  with  the  queen,  the  prince^  the 
princess  royal,  Madame  Elizabeth  the  king^a  sister,  and  the 
foUowing  gentlemen.— The  marechal  de  Mouchy  ;  Beau- 
lieu,  minister  of  the  finances ;  Lajard,  minister  of  war; 
Terrier  de  Mondel,  minister  of  the  home  department; 
the  count  d^Herrilly,  marechal  de  camp  and  commander 
of  the  horse  guards. 

M.  Acloque,  perodviog  that  they  had  their  swords 
drawn,  and  seemed  determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
defence  of  the  royal  family,  entreated  them  to  sheath  their 
swords,  otherwise  they  would  increase  the  danger  in  which 
the  king  was.«— In  a  short  time  a  great  noise  was  heard  at 
the  door,  the  rabble  were  breaking  it  open,  with  pikes, 
axes,  and  the  butt  end  of  muskets.  The  king  himself  or- 
dered the  doors  to  be  thrown  open: — before  this  was 
done,  the  ends  of  some  of  the  musquets  and  pikes  had 
been  driven  through  the  dooz^-^wenty  or  thirty  of  the 
mob  burst  into  the  room. 

M.  Acloque  accosted  them  with  a  firm  voice.— f  Citi- 
zens, respect  your  king— ^e  law  commands  it ;  and  we 
will  all  perish  rather  than  suffer  his  being  insulted.^*— 
One  of  the  company  at  the  same  instant  calling  out,  Vive 
hi  nation !  Vive  le  roi !  the  intruders  stopped  short. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  the  king,  that  be  should  stand 
on  a  seat  in  the  room  commonly  called  L^CEil  de  Beu^to 
prevent  his  being  pressed  upon,  and  t)iat  he  might  be 
seen  b;^  the  people,  who  were  entering  in  great  numbers; 
to  which  he  consented.— The  queen,  at  the  king^s  de- 
sire, with  the  royal  children,  went  into  the  adjacent  room; 


but  Madame  Elizabeth  kept  constantly  by  hm  side,  re- 
jeeting  every  entreaty  that  was  made  by  the  king  himself 
and  others  to  quit  him  for  an  instant. 

On'the  6th  of  October  17899  when  the  mob  marched 
from  Earis  to  Versailles  and  broke  into  the  palaee,  the 
princess  Elizabeth  attached  herself  to  the  person  of  the 
queen,  whose  life  she  knew  was  at  that  time  more  threat- 
ened by  those  ruffians  than  that  of  her  brother ;  and  cm 
the  preseot  occasion,  as  he  was  in  greater  danger,  she  ad*^ 
hered  to  him.     . 

Four  grenadiers  of  the  national  guards  appearing  at  the 
door,  the  princess,  who  had  betrayed  no  symptom  of  fear 
on  her  own  account,  burst  into  tears  at  isight  of  them,  and 
said,—*  Ak  !  messieurSf  defindez  le  rot.'* 

Those  four  grenadiers,  an  officer  of  chasseurs,  a  .can« 
noneer,  with  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  placed  them-^ 
selves  around  the  king  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and 
with  admirable  constancy  kept/ off  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  and  protected  the  person  of  the  king  for  above 
three  hours ;  the  marechal  de  Mouchy,  in  spite  of  hia 
great  age,  remaining  the  whole  time*  All  the  adjacent 
rooms,  meanwhile,  swarmed  with  a  tnixed  rabble  of  men 
and  women,  armed  witli  pikes,  sabres,  sticks  with  knives 
fixed  at  their  ends,  fusils  and  pbtols ;  many  of  them  call^i 
ing,-^^  A  has  le  veto,  au  diable  le  veto  f  and  some  of  them 
shewing  so  much  fury,  that  those  around  the  king's  per- 
son bad  difficulty  in  keeping  them  off. 

One  fellow,  mounted  on  a  chair,  spoke  to  the  king  in 
the  most  audacious  manner,  requiriug  the  recall  of  the 
patriot  ministers,  meaning  Roland,  Ciaviere,  and  Servan, 
whom  the  Idng  had  a  little  before  dismissed  ;  he  also  re-« 
quired  that  the  two  decrees  should  obtain  bis  approbation. 
—To  which  his  majesty  answered  with  firmness, — *  Je  ferai 
ce  que  je  croira  devoir  faire ;  mais  ce  n'est  ni  le  lieu,  ni  le 
moment,  de  me  faire  une  pareille  demande.'* 

"  I  will  do  what  I  ought ;  bnt  this  is  Ddtber  the  place  nor  the  time  !• 
make  a  rvqucat  of  that  nature. 


A  red  cap  was  retched  to  the  king  at  the  end  of  a  pike, 
by  a  man  who  cried,«-ViTe  la  nation  t— The  king  said^ 
— *  La  nation  n^a  pas  de  meilleur  ami  que  moi*'  *  On 
which  the  other  inscdently  added,—'  Eh  bien,  doimes 
Bous  en  ]a  presre  en  mettant  le  bonnet  rouge,  et  ea 
eriant  *  Vive  la  nation  !*  -f* 

On  attempting  to  put  on  the  red  eap,  it  was  found  too 
small  for  the  king^s  head ;  but  a  grenadier  having  stretch* 
ed  it  upon  his  knee,  the  king  put  it  on,  and  wore  it  as 
long  as  the  mob  remained. 

At  one  time,  when  the  noise  and  oonfuttOD  was  greater 
than  usual,  a  grenadier,  addressing  the  king,  8aid,«*^'  Sire, 
n^ayex  pas  peur/  On  which  be  answered,—-*  I  am  not  ia 
the  least  afraid,  friend.'  So  saying,  he  pressed  the  soIdier^s 
hand  to  his  breast,  that  he  might  feel  that  his  heart  beat 
calmly. 

Among  those  armed  with  various  weapons,  one  mffisn 
brandished  a  pike  with  the  heart  of  a  calf  stuck  on  tiie 
point,  from  which  hung  a  label  with  this  inscriptioD. 
«— *  CcBur  des  aristocrates.'  | 

To  the  noisy  requisitions  that  were  made  from  all  com* 
ers  of  *  Otez  le  veto !  rappelles  les  ministrea !'  the  king 
answered,  that  he  would  do  what  was  just.— Legendre  tht 
butcher,  thinking  this  expression  rather  equivocal,  took 
this  opportunity  of  giving  the  monarch  a  specimen  of  hb 
eloquence.—^  Monneurj  said  Legendre— the  king  sees* 
ing  a  little  surprised  at  this  new  style  and  manner,  tat 
^is  man's  manner  is  as  extraordinary  as  hb  s^le-*'  Jfss- 
5thir,'*  repeated  Legendre,  *  ccoutei  nous ;  oui,  moattinfr, 
vous  etes  fait  pour  nous  ccouter,  vous  Stea  un  perfide, 
vous  nous  avez  toujours  trompcs,  vous  nous  trompei 
encore ;  mais  prenez  garde  ^  vous,  monsieur,  la  mesure 
est  i.  son  comble,  et  le  peuple  est  las  de  se  voir  votie 
jouet.'§ 

*  The  nation  has  no  better  friend  than  I  atn. 

f  Prove  it  then,  by  putting  on  the  red  cap,  and  by  crying  *  Vive  U  Ba- 
tten!* 

X  The  heart  of  aristocrates. 

(  Sir.  litten  to  at— yes,  sir,  it  it  your  duty  to  attend  to  us  s  yon  bsic 

alwsyi 


In  a  ccnnpany  litelj,  where  the  oonyersatioa  turned  on 
the  conduct  of  Legendre,  every  body  present  blamed  it, 
except  one  young  Frenchman,  who,  although  of  high 
birth,  distinguishes  himself  by  violent  democratic  princi^ 
pies :  he  urged  by  way  of  defending  Legendre,  that  b^ 
did  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  nation  * 
that  be  represented  the  majtsty  of  the  peupU  sonvcraih.  The 
company  smiled ;  some  of  them  were  deputies,  who,  how- 
ever expedient  it  might  be  to  use  this  language  in  the  tri- 
bune^  did  not  expect  to  hear  it  in  private  society. — I  ven* 
tured  to  repeat  a  story  I  had  heard,  of  an  English  gentle- 
man  celebrated  For  wit,  that,  walking  in  the  streets  of  Ldq« 
doD  with  a  democratic  acquaintance  of  his,  who  frequently 
used  the  expression  the  majesty  ixf  the  people^  they  met  a 
couple  of  chimney-sweeps ;  the  gentleman  took  off  his  hat, 
and  made  them  a  very  formal  and  low  bow  as  they  pass- 
ed* His  acquaintance  asked  what  he  meant^I  was  only 
abewtng  the  respect,  replied  the  other,  which  is  due  from 
every  loyal  subject  to  two  princes  of  the  blood. 

This  gentleman,  it  is  probable,  judged  of  their  affinity 
merely  from  their  external  resemblance  to  the  sovereign ; 
but  Legendre  could  boast  of  an  affinity  in  more  essential 
points,  an  unyielding  firmness  of  heart,  a  decisive  prompt^ 
itude  of  execution,  a  disposition  which,  so  far  from  being 
depressed,  finds  ipatter  of  tnirth  and  pleasantry  in  scenes 
of  horror,  when  they  are  thought  necessary  to  promote 
the  great  cause:  these  are  features  of  energy  which 
have  distinguished  the  peuple  souverain  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution,  and  in  which  Legendre  bears 
a  striking  likeness  to  the  monarch  he  was  said  to  re- 
present. 

A  deputation  consisting  of  twelve  members  of  the  nation- 
al assembly,  among  whom  were  Isnard  and  Vergniaud,  at 
length  arrived.— Isnard  addressing  himself  to  the  people 
ivbo  filled  the  room,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  them  to 

idvMjra  d«etlvt4  ui*  71m  dcodf*  uk  itilli  bat  uke  etre  wbAt  yoa  tre 
aboott  lir ;  cIm  mMtun  of  onr  ptlunw  Is  tiAU  •tid  the  ptuplt  «r8  tlicd  of 
Mug  jrour  dupes. 
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withdraw,  reptoting  frequently^  that  he  would  be  answer- 
able on  his  life  that  they  should  be  satisfied, — This  had 
little  effect,  the  noise  and  exclamations  of  *  Rappellez  les 
ministres !  otez  le  veto !'  *  recommenced. 

Vergniaud  also  spoke  to  the  same  purpose,  and  with  as 
little  success.  ^ 

The  noise  and  confusion  continued  till  past  five  in  the 
evening,  when  Fetion  arrived,  accompanied  by  Sergeant, 
a  municipal  officer.  Petion  approaching  the  king  sud,— • 
*  Sire,  I  was  only  this  moment  informed  of  the  situaUon 
in  which  you  are.' 

That  is  extraordinary,  replied  the  king,  for  I  have  been 
in  this  situation  above  three  hours. 

Petion  then  standing  on  a  chur  advised  the  people  to 
retire,  ending  his  harangue  with  the  following  very  curi- 
ous expressions,  which  one  who  was  present  wrote  a  little 
after,  and  allowed  me  to  copy.—-*  Citoyens,  vous  venez 
de  faire  entendre  vos  vceux  au  representant  hcrcdit^re, 
avec  Tenergie  et  la  dignitc  d^un  peuple  libre  qui  connoit 
ses  droits.  Le  roi  sut  maintenant  les  intentions  du  «ot(« 
verain,  et  sans  doute  il  y  aura  egard.  II  convient  que 
vous  vous  retiriez  avec  calme  et  d^cence,  afin  qu^on  ne 
puisse  pas  calomnier  vos  intentions.*  -f   • 

After  thisy  the  people  at  the  mayor'^s  repeated  request 
began  to  withdraw :— when  a  second  deputation  from  the 
national  assembly  arrived,  one  of  th^  members  of  which 
addressed  the  king  in  a  respectful  manner,  assuring  him 
that  each  member  was  ready  to  present  his  body  as  a 
shield  to  cover  his  majesty^s. 

It  could  not  escape  the  king,  however,  that  he  might 
have  been  cut  in  pieces  three  hours  before  the  shields  ar- 
rived. 

*  Rtcidl  the  miiilfltcrt,  remove  the  veto. 

f  CtUxene,  you  have  now  made  your  detiree  known  to  the  hereditary 
itpreeenutive,  with  that  eaciigy  and  dignity  which  beaomei  a  fice  people 
who  underetand  thetr  rights.  The  king  at  present  knows  the  intentions 
of  the  seeercw"*  umI  nndouhtedly  will  pay  a  proper  regard  to  them.  Yeu 
oHght  now  to  withdraw  with  caUimeN  sad  dcceacy,  that  yonr  intentioiis 
nay  not  be  calumniated. 
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While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  (Eil  de  Beuf, 
the  queen  entered  the  council-chamber,  attended  by  the 
prince  and  princess  royal,  by  Madame  de  Lamballe,  Mme. 
Tourzelle,  Mme.  de  Makau,  Mme.  de  Soucy.  Her  ma- 
jesty shewed  much  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  situation 
in  which  she  had  left  die  king,  till  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  first  legion  of  Parisian  guards,  with  some  soldiers, 
came  and  assured  her  that  the  king  was  in  safety,  and 
surrounded  by  faithful  servants. 

M.  de  Wittengoff,  a  general  officer,  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  a  tiumber  of  people  of  both  sexes,  among 
whom  was  a  woman  with  ft  red  cap  in  her  hand.  She 
presented  the  cap  to  Wittengoff,  desiring  him  to  give  it 
to  the  queen  to  wear;  adding,  that  she  had  just  left  the 
king,  who  at  that  mbment  had  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his 
head« 

It  would  appear  that  the  general  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  reject  the  woman^s  proposal ;  which  the  queen 
perceiving,  and  being  shocked  at  the  idea  of  wearing  the 
cap,  said  to  Wittengoff,-— <  Vous  voyez,  monsieur,  que  ce 
bonnet  ne  pent  aUer  sur  ma  tete  :*  she  then  put  it  on  the 
head  of  the  prince.  This  satisfied  the  woman  and  her 
followers, 

Santerre  entered  the  council-chamber  soon  after,  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  crowd,  who  having  already  seen  the  king, 
now  demanded  a  sight  of  the  queeA,  which  Santerre  had 
undertaken  to  procure  them.^He  required  that  those 
who  stood  immediately  before  her  majesty  should  open  to 
the  right  and  left,  that  the  people  who  followed  him  might 
have  a  full  view  of  her  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family ; 
which  was  done,  Santerre  gracioualy  assuring  the  queen 
that  she  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  people,  who 
were  Ufonderfully  good^  and  only  wished  to  be  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  her  as  they  walked  out ;  and  perceiving 
that  the  prince  was  heated  with  the  cap,  he  added, — *  Otez 
le  bonnet  ^  cet  enfant.'  * 

Santerre^s  assurances,  however,  did  not  prevent  some 

*  Take  the  cap  from  that  child's  head. 
VOL.  JIJ.  X 
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of  the  paoplei  who  were  not  quite  so  good  M  the  MSt, 
from  iosulting  the  queen,  as  they  pmedy  with  toj  ebo- 
minable  language. 

The  crowd  having  mostly  retired,  and  the  king  having 
left  the  (Eil  de  Beuf  to  go  to  what  are  called  the  petiu 
flpartemens,  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  gMng  to  wait  on 
the  queen  in  the  coundi-chamber,  when  a  group  of  the 
mob  which  still  lingered  in  the  palace,  mistaking  her  for 
the  queen,  began  to  insult  her ;  on  which  one  of  the  prin* 
cesses  attendants  was  going  to  undeceive  them :  but  she 
with  nobleness  of  mind  prevented  this,  lest  the  people 
who  were  insulting  her,  being  informed  of  their  mistake, 
should  have  transferred  their  abuse  to  the  unhappj 
queen. 

It  appeared  from  the  witnesses  examined  on  this  bttsi« 
ness,  that  great  pains  had  been  taken  with  the  inhaUu 
ants  of  St  Antoine,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to 
the  80th  of  June,  to  work  them  up  to  this  criminal  mes* 
sure :  for  it  merits  that  epithet  in  a  high  degree,  even  al- 
though what  is  by  no  means  clear  were  entirely  admitted, 
namely,  that  no  more  was  intended  than  to  prevul  on  the 
king  to  recall  the  former  ministers,*  and  to  remove  the  ne- 
gative he  had  given  to  the  two  decrees ;  because,,  to  pre- 
vail on  the  king  by  such  means  was  open  rebellion  against 
the  government,  and  ruinous  to  the  constitution,  and 
might  have  been  att^ded  with  the  immediate  massacre 
of  the  royal  family,  and  other  dreadful  consequences,  all 
of  which  the  promoters  of  this  procession  were  answera- 
ble for. 

The  active  and  apparent  promoters  of  it  (for  others  are 
strongly  suspected  who  were  not  sworn  against  by  the 
witnesses)  were,  Santerre,  at  that  time  commander  of  the 
battalion  of  enfans  trouvtfs,  Legendre,  Foumier  an  Ame- 
rican, Rotondo  an  Italian,  Buirette  a  glassmaker,  Rosig* 
nol  H  goldsmith,  Gronor  who  was  called  the  conqueror  of 
the  Bastile,  Brierre  a  wine-merchant,  and  St.  Huruge,  who 
rendered  himself  more  notorious  afterwards  in  the  month 
of  September,  and  Nicolas,  sapeur  or  miner  to  the  battali* 
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0a  which  SMttare  commanded.  These  roefk  had  freqiieni 
nightly  meetings  at  the  house  of  Santerte*  where  they 
drew  up  the  motions  that  were  to  be  made  in  the  groups 
at  the  Tuilleries,  the  Pahd8*>royal,  the  Place  de  Grdve^ 
and  to  the  multitude  which  assembled  in  the  Place  d^  la 
Basdle.  They  sometimes  met  also  in  the  chamber  of  tha 
oommittee  of  the  section  of  enfans  trbuvis,  to  compose 
placarts  to  be  posted  on  the  walls ;  and  at  those  meetings 
Chabot  bad  frequently  made  harangues^  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  encourage  the  audience  to  promote  the  inp« 
tended  procession,  which  he  assured  them  the  national 
assembly  expected,  and  would  receive  with  satisfaction. 

From  the  evidence  it  also  appeared,  *  that  after  coou 
ing  from  the  national  assembly,  the  people  shewed  no  dia^ 
position  to  force  their  way  into  the  palace,  till  Santerre, 
accompanied  by  Saint  Huruge,  came  among  theni,  and 
asked  why  they  did  not  enter  the  palace,  as  it  was  for 
that  purpose  alone  that  they  had  assembled ;  and  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  directions  from  Panis,  and  another 
municipal  officer,  that  the  gates  of  the  Tuilleries  had  been 
brokep  open/ 

In  consequence  of  the  proof  of  these  factst  the  council 
of  the  department-of  Paris  decreed  that  the  mayor  and  the 
procureur  of  the  commune,  who  had  been  frequently  ad» 
vertised  by  the  council  of  the  inteitided  procession,  had  not 
done  what  their  duty  required  to  prevent,  but  had  rather 
countenanced  it,  and  therefore  should  be  suspended  from 
the  exercise  of  their  offices ;  but  this  decree  requiring  the 
sanction  of  the  king,  his  majesty  wished  to  give  no  opi« 
nion  nor  decision  on  the  subject,  as  he  was  personally  con-* 
cemed  in  it.  He  therefore  referred  the  whole  matter  to 
the  national  assembly ;  but  his  enenues  there  being  resolv. 
ed  to  drive  him  to  the  disagreeable  alternative,  of  either 
disapproving  of  the  decree  of  the  council,  or  incurring  the 
odium  of  being  the  immediate  cause  of  suspending  the  po« 
pular  mayor,  had  sufficient  iufiueoce  to  get  the  assembly 
to  refuse  giving  any  opinion  on  tlie  subject,  until  die  king 
should  confirm  or  annul  the  sentence  of  the  council.    His 

X  2 
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tnnjesty  tlierefore  confirmed  tie  decree ;  whfch  he  had  vo 
sooner  done,  than  the  national  assembly  took  the  whole 
matter  into  their  consideration,  and  reinstated  the  mcyor 
and  procureur  in  their  offices. 

From  this  time  it  was  clear  that  the' constitution  was  at 
an  end ;  that  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  destruction  of  toy* 
alcy»  and  that  the  best  measure  the  king  could  adopt  was 
to  attempt  at  any  risk*  to  remove  himself  and  his  family  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  mob  of  Paris.  To  this  he  was  often 
pressed  by  his  friends,  who  thought,  that  if  he  were  eren 
removed  as  far  as  Fontainebleau,  there  was  such  indigna- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  most  re^iectable  citizens  all  over 
France  at  the  sdindabus  transactions  on  thelMHh  of  June, 
that  they  would  have  united  against  the  anarchists  of  Pa«. 
ris,  and  giveii  such  force  to  the  executive  power,  as,  with 
out  injuring  freedom,  would  have  suppressed  them,  and 
prevented  the  dreadful  disorders  which  have  since  taken 
place.  Bnt  his  majesty,  probably  deterred  by  the  ill  sue- 
cess  of  his  flight  to  Varennes,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
make  a  second  attempt  of  the  same  nature. 

Disgusted  with  a  series  of  crimes  which  he  oould  neither 
prevent  nor  punish,  and  finding  that  his  presence  in  Pa- 
ris was  neither  of  use  to  his  country  nor  to  the  king,  the 
duke  of  Rochefoucauld  withdrew  from  the  capital  to  his 
villain  Normandy,  from  whence,  on  account  of  his  health, 
be  soon  after  went  to  the  medicinal  waters  of  Forges,  where 
he  was  during  the  dreadful  period  of  the  massacres  in  Sep- 
tember, and  where  a  commissioner  from  the  general  coun- 
cil of  the  commune  of  Paris  arrived  with  an  order  to  arrest 
and  conduct  him  to  the  capital*  This  commissioner  was 
a  man  of  more  humanity  than  those  usually  employed  by 
the  council  on  similar  occasions ;  he  readily  agreed  to  the 
proposal  of  accompanying  the  duke  in  the  first  place  to 
his  own  house  at  Roche- Guyon,  with  a  view  that  the  agi- 
tation which  existed  at  Paris  might  have  time  to  subside 
before  he  should  arrive,  and  in  the  hopes  that  the  duke*s 
friends  might  be  able  to  have  the  order  recalled.— In  com- 
pany with  Mr.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  were  the  duchesse  D'- 
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Anvilie  his  mother,  and  the  duchess  his  wife.  On  th^ 
road  between  Forges  and  Roche-Gujon,  they  stopped  at 
Gifiors  :  during  this  period,  most  unfortunately  a  battalion 
of  national  guiurds  arrived,  among  whom  some  of  the  Paris 
assassins,  as  is  suspected,  were  mixed. 

These  villabs  immediately  shewed  a  disposition  to  mur- 
der the  duke,  who,  being  more  solicitous  for  the  safety  of 
his  mother  and  his  wife  than  for  his  own,  and  fearing  that 
they  might  be  injured  or  insulted  if  he  remained  with  them, 
he  persuaded  them  to  go  on.  The  duke  himself  after- 
wards walked  to  his  carriage  under  the  protection  of  the 
mayor  of  Gisors,  the  commissioner,  and  some  of  the  na* 
tional  guards ;  but  he  was,  notwithstanding,  followed  by 
the  assassins  loading  him  all  the  way  with  abusive  lan- 
guage, till  one  of  them  having  found  means  of  coming  very 
near  the  duke,  threw  a  stone  with  such  force  that,  strik- 
ing  him  on  the  temple,  it  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and  some 
of  the  wretches  immediately,  on  seeing  him  fall,  cried, 
<  Vive  la  nation  f 

The  French  nation  is  disgraced  by  such  an  exclamation 
on  such  an  occasion ;  and,  were  I  not  convinced  that  the 
majority  detest  the  actions  and  sicken  at  the  exclamations 
pf  such  wretches,  I  should  join  in  sentiment  with  those 
who  wish  it  washied  from  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

OeioUr  24. 

In  a  conversation  which  I  h^d  this  day  with  a  member 
of  the  convention,  I  delivered  my  sentiments  pretty  free- 
ly upon  the  subject  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, and  some  similar  events  which  have  taken  place 
of  late  in  France :  he  expressed  the  utmost  horror  at  them, 
but  added,  that  scenes  of  the  same  kind  had  been  acted  in 
every  country  of  Europe  in  times  of  revolution  and  dis- 
sension, when  great  interests  were  at  stake,  and  when  the 
human  passions  were  inflamed  and  agitated  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  mentioned  certain  barbarous  cruelties  which 
had  been  committed,  on  both  sides,  during  the  contest  be- 
tween the  white  rose  and  the  red  iu  England :  he  eular« 
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^ed  on  the  massacre  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  C!barles  I, 
and  on  the  perfidious  affair  of  Glenoo  in  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  King  William.  He  added  that,  every  thing  cmi* 
ndered,  perhaps  it  belonged  less  to  one  of  my  nation  than 
of  any  other,  to  complain  of  the  ^cesses  of  revolutions  or 
mH  dissensions ;  aild  with  a  smile  he  quoted  from  Jutcq- 
al,- 

Quig  lulerit  Graochos  de  fcAtkme  qimreiitct  ? 

I  did  not  choose  to  push  the  argument  farther,  althoi^ 
vrith  respect  to  the  reciprocal  cruelties  which  were  com- 
mitted  during  the  contest  between  the  white  rose  and  the 
red,  the  remark  was  obvious,  that  what  a  nation  had  done 
during  an  age  of  barbarism  and  superstition,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  another  in  (he  days  of  knowledge 
and  refinement— and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
shew  that  the  barbarities  he  enumerated,  which  had  been 
committed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  equalled  by 
those  committed  in  France  at  the  same  periods ;  in  which 
case,  there  has  been  such  an  accumulation  here  of  late, 
that,  on  comparing  accounts,  a  most  dreadful  balance  of 
horrors  would  remain  with  this  country.. 

I  find  some  people  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that 
the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Rochefoucauld  was  the  acd- 
dental  effect  of  the  sudden  phrensy  of  a  few  volunteers; 
but  many  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  that  opinion* 
The  magistrates  of  Gisors,  although  they  wished  to  pro* 
tect  the  duke,  did  not  seize  and  punish  his  assassins; 
which  looks  as  if  they  suspected  that  the  assassins  acted 
under  the  direction  of  some  men  whose  enmity  the  magi- 
strates were  afraid  of  incurring :  and  when  we  recollect 
that  the  duke^s  conduct,  immediately  before  and  after  the 
00th  of  June,  was  highly  offensive  to  those  who  spirited 
up  the  shameful  insurrection  of  that  day ;  when  we  recol- 
lect the  characters  of  some  of  them  who  were  afterwards 
members  of  the  new-formed  council  of  the  commune  de 
Paris,  and  the  orders  for  arrest  which  they  issued  previ* 
ous  to  the  8d  of  September;  it  will  seem  much  more  pro- 
|>able  that  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Rochefoucauld  prot 
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ceeded  horn  inttruetions  from  some  of  ihem^  than  firom  a 
aadden  impulse  of  the  actual  murderers. 

If  an  J  thing  could  render  this  crime  more  atrocious,  it 
would  be,  that  a  man  who  lies  under  the  highest  obliga- 
tions to  the  duke,  wju  the  planner  of  his  assassination. 
This  idea  has  been  propagated  notwithstanding  its  enor- 
mity, and  perhaps  is  circulated  the  more  on  that  very  ac- 
count ;  for  the  minds  of  some  people  are  peculiarly  attach* 
ed  to  the  wonderful,  and  they  are  so  fond  of  repeating 
what  creates  the  greatest  emotion,  of  whatever  nature  that 
emotion  is,  that  the  very  circumstance  which  renders  a 
atory  less  credible,  is  an  inducement  for  one  set  of  people 
to  repeat  it,  and  another  to  believe  it.    Much  stronger 
presumptive  proof  than  any  I  have  heard,  is  necessary  to 
induce  me  to  think  any  man  capable  of  such  aggravated 
wickedness,  particularly  if  the  pursuits  of  his  life  have 
been  of  a  nature  to  humanize  the  heart  as  well  as  to  en- 
lighten the  understandiog,  and  if  the  fact  can  be  fully  ac- 
counted for,  without  supposing  him  to  have  had  any  di- 
rect or  indirect  hand  in  it. 

Oeiohert9. 

The  party  which  is  formed  agmnst  Roland  and  the 
Girondists  *  manifest  already  as  much  enmity  to  them  as 
the  same  party  did  to  the  court  for  turning  Roland  out  of 
office.    What  renders  them  very  formidable  is  the  influ- 

*  Vcrgniaud,  Genionn^,  Gaadet,  and  aome  oUiera  dtstinguithed  for 
tbdr  talents,  are  deputlet  from  the  department  of  Gironde*  and  aupport 
Rolaod;  manyotbera  have  joined  them,  and  the  whole  are  called  Giron- 
aiflU  or  Rolandiata ;  and  Marat,  who  haa  »  determined  hatred  to  Briaiot, 
aometimet  calls  them  in  his  journal  Briasotina,  and  the  whole  class  Ro- 
land-Brissotins.  Although  Condorcet  is  of  more  eminence  in  the  literary 
world  than  any  I  ha^e  enumerated  as  the  frienda  of  Roland,  I  have  not 
mentioned  him,  because  his  conduct  of  late  is  thought  equivocal  |  it  is  not 
^uite  dear  whether  be  means  to  atucb  himself  to  Roland  or  Danton. 

Rarrere,  deputy  from  the  department  of  the  High  Pyrento,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  constituent  assembly  without  being  much  distinguished,  be« 
fins  to  be  thought  of  more  Importance  in  the  convention  :  be  hM  not  hi- 
therto talcen  a  decided  part  with  cither  party,  b»t  I  am  told,  ha  is  eoartad 
byboUv 
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^coce  their  leaders  have  in  the  Jacobin  society,  which  be* 
gins  to  murmur  against  Roland  and  all  his  friends.  To 
firissot  they  shew  such  peculiar  dislike,  that  he  was  lately 
expelled  from  the  society :  he  probably  obtained  this  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  some  paragraphs  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  daily  paper  supposed  to  be  conducted  by 
him.  Marat  is  there  treated  with  a  contempt  which  may 
be  due  to  his  talents,  but  which  it  is  not  prudent  to  shew 
for  a  man  who  is  still  a  favourite  of  the  rabble,  and  has 
some  of  the  most  desperate  of  them  under  his  direction. 
In  the  same  paper  Danton  is  glanced  at  with  severity,  and 
Bobespierre  is  turned  into  ridicule,  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  be  readily  forgiven  by  a  man  of  a  less  implacable  dis- 
position. 

Brissot  is  a  little  man,  of  an  intelligent  countenance,  but 
of  a  weakly  frame  of  body* 

While  many  of  the  deputies,  even  those  who  are  no  way 
obnoxious  to  the  violent  party,  carry  pocket-pistols,  or 
canes  which  contain  swords ;  Brissot  walks  through  the 
streets,  at  all  hours,  without  so  much  as  a  swjtch  in  his 
hand. 

An  acquaintance  of  his  told  me  that  he  had  spoken  of 
this  to  him  as  a  piece  of  great  imprudence,  considering  the 
number  of  his  enemies,  many  of  whom  he  thought  capable 
of  assassination.  To  this  remonstrance  Brissot  answered 
with  a  careless  air,—*  S^ils  sont  decides  a  m^assassiner,  its 
en  trouveroint  aisement  le  moyen  de  quelque  maniere  que 
je  fusse  arme  :  d^ailleurs  jesuisd'une  constitution  si  foible, 
que  ne  pouvant  faire  qu'^une  triste  defense,  je  prefererois 
Tfaonneur  de  n^en  point  faire  du  tout.^  * 

But  timidity  is  not  to  be  placed  among  this  man's  £uU 
ings,  nor  prudence  among  his  virtues. 

If  Brissot  is  too  little  affected  by  the  rancour  of  his 
enemies,  Roland  shews  too  much  sensibility  to  the  attacks 

*  If  they  are  determined  to  asfaninate  me,  they  will  find  the  aacaai 
whatever  arma  I  may  carry :  betide*,  I  am  of  lo  feeble  consUtaUon,  th$i 
contctoua  of  being  unable  to  make  a  good  rasisUnce,  I  think  it  more  bo- 
oourable  to  make  none. 
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vhich  are  made  on  him,  and  this  is  one  reason  perhaps 
for  their  being  continued  with  such  spirit  and  persever* 
ance.  Insinuations  tending  to  render  him  unpopular,  not 
only  appear  in  certain  daily  journals,  but  accusatiodB 
against  him  are  sometimes  pasted  on  the  walls.  He  al- 
ludes to  these  rather  too  often  in  his  addresses  to  the 
convention,  which  are  sometimes  thought  laboured  and 
pompous.  *  While  one  of  this  kind  was  reading  in  the  a»i. 
sembly,  I  heard  one  of  the  deputies  say  peevishly,— -«  Cet 
homme  pretend  nous  governer  par  des  phrases.^*  Ano* 
ther,  shrugging  up  his  shouldiers,  said,-^*  li  ne  chetche 
qu^a  faire  admirer  la  beautc  de  son  stile/  ^f-  To  whidi  the 
member  who  sat  next  him  replied,—^*  Ajussi  y  reussit-il 
qaelquefois  avec  Taide  de  sa  femme.'  \ 

The  tendency  of  these  addresses  and  letters  generally 
is,  after  exculpating'himself  from  the  charges  above  mevt^ 
tioned,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  order  and  submission  to 
law. 

But  if  a  minister  takes  the  trouble  of  answering,  in  the 
national  assembly,  all  anonymous  accusations  mode  against 
him,  neither  he  nor  the  assembly  will  be  able  to  do  any 
other  business;  and  if  he  has  no  other  means  of  produ* 
eing  order  and  submission  to  law  than  by  speeches  and 
addresses,  there  is  no  probability  of  their  being  produced 
soon. 

Some  of  these  compositions  however  are  very  good  in 
themselves. 

Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus* 
—Can  it  be  thought  that  the  men  who  stormed  the  king^s 
palace,  or  those  who  instigated  to  the  massacres,  will  be 
moved  from  their  designs  by  eloquence  or  argument  ? 

At  the  head  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  Roland  are 
Danton  and  Robespierre ;  after  them  are  Couthon,  Basirei 
Thuriot,  Merlin  de  Thionville,  St.  Andr^  Camille  Dea* 

*  This  man  thinks  to  govern  us  by  fine  sentences^ 

f  His  only  object  is  to  make  us  admire  the  beauty  of  his  style. 

f.  In  which  he  sometimes  succeeds,  with  the  aasistuce  of  his  wii^ 
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nioulii»»  Cbaboty  Collot  d'HerlxHs,  Sergent,  Jjegmire^ 
Fabre  d^Eglantine,  Panis,  Marat 

Robespierre  is  a  man  of  small  siise,  and  a  disagreeable 
eountenance,  which  announces  more  fire  than  understand- 
log ;  in  bis  calmest  moments,  he  conceals  with  diflEunilty 
the  hatred  and  malignity  which  are  said  to  exist  in  hb 
heart,  and  which  his  features  are  admirably  formed  to  ex- 
press. He  distinguished  himself  in  the  constituent  assem- 
bly by  the  violence  of  his  speeches,  and  much  more 
since,  in  the  Jacobin  society,  by  the  violence  of  his  mea- 
sures. His  eloquence  is  employed  in  invectives  agmnst 
tyrants  and  aristocrates,  and  in  declamations  in  praise  of 
liberty.  His  speeches  are  barren  in  argument,  but  scHne- 
ttmes  fertile  in  the  flowers  of  fancy. 

Bobespierre  is  considered  as  an  enthusiast  rather  than 
a  hypocrite :  some  people  think  him  both,  which  is  not 
without  example;  but,  to  me,  he  seems  to>be  too  much  of 
the  first  to  be  a  great  deal  of  the  second. 

He  has  always  refused  every  office  o£  emolument :  his 
passion* is  popularity,  not  avarice;  and  be  is  allowed,  efen 
by  those  who  detest  many  parts  of  his  character,  and  are 
his  enemies,  to  be  incorruptible  by  money. 

Roland  is  not  supposed  to  possess  all  the  energy  of  cha- 
racter that  belongs  to  Danton;  in  many  other  respects 
they  differ.  Roland  is  believed  to  be  a  thorough  republic- 
an ;  Danton,  it  is  thought,  does  not  lay  much  stress  on 
the  form  of  government,  and  would  have  no  objection  to 
monarchy,  provided  the  monarch  were  a  creature  of  his 
own ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  suspected  that  he  aspires 
to  reign  in  person. 

Roland  and  Dimton  were  often  in  opposition  with  each 
other  when  joined  in  the  same  administration.  Roland 
struggled  with  all  his  might  agunst  the  usurpations  of  the 
general  council  of  the  commune  of  Paris  after  the  10th  of 
August:  Danton  favoured  and  abetted  them.  Roland 
exclaimed  against  the  massacres  in  September,  did  every 
thing  he  could  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  on  that  acconnt 
was  himself  in  immiueut  danger:  Danton,  though  he  was 
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then  minister  of  justice,  is  accused  of  having  been  crimi- 
nallj  passive  on  that  very  pressing  occasion.  Roland 
uses  bis  whole  influence  to  bring  the  authors  of  those  sa- 
vage scenes  to  justice :  Danton  uses  his  to  stifle  all  invest- 
igation of  that  nature. 

In  external  appearance  and  manner,  those  two  men  dif- 
fer as  in  all  the  rest :  Roland  is  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
tall,  thin,  of  a  mild  countenance  and  pale  complexion. 
His  dress,  every  time  I  have  seen  him,  has  been  the  same, 
a  drab<oloured  suit  lined  with  green  silk,  his  grey  hair 
banging  loose. 

Danton  is  not  so  tall,  but  much  broader  than  Roland ; 
his  form  is  coarse,  and  uncommonly  robust:  Roland*s 
manner  is  unassuming  and  modest— that  of  Danton  fierce 
and  boisterous ;  he  speaks  with  the  voice  of  a  stentor,  de- 
claims on  the  blessings  of  freedom  with  the  arrogance  of  a 
tynmt,  and  invites  to  union  and  friendship  with  the  frown 
of  an  enemy. 

Hd  must  be  sensible  of  the  infinite  importance  of  inter* 
nat  union,  of  strengthening  the  exeoutive  power,  and  over- 
awing the  fhctious  at  the  present  crisis.  These  might 
possibly  avert  some  of  the  evils  that  thrieaten  his  country, 
and  tend  to  the  happiness  of  twenty-four  millions  of  hu- 
man creatures.  Sut  what  must  then  become  of  Danton  ? 
He  would  dwindle  in  point  of  importance,  and  share  only 
the  proportion  of  an  individual  in  the  general  prosperity. 

In  the  comprehensive  vortex  of  this  extraordinary  re- 
volution,  this  mta,  originally  placed  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  has  been  whirled  so  near  the  summit  as  to  have  the 
chief  direction  of  government  within  his  hope — he  thinks 
himself,  no  doubt,  better  qualified  for  that  o£Bce  than 
those  who,  according  to  the  present  system,  are  like  y  to 
retain  it;  and  if  his  hopes  should  be  accomplished,  he 
perhaps  has  it  in  speculation  to  promote  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  country,  and  would  exert  himself  for  that 
purpose  afr  long  as  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  own. 
But  if  the  gratification  of  his  own  ambition  is  to  be  had 
fUt  no  ot^er  price  than  the  sacrifice  of  his  country^s  good, 
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he  will  not  refuse  the  puiduue.  This^  no  doubty  will  be 
thought  very  profligate ;  yet,  in  this,  perhaps,  Dantoo 
differs  less  from  other  statesmen  than  in  some  other  fea- 
tures of  his  charaeter. 

A  person  who  is  thought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  leading  deputies  of  both  parties,  and  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  just  judgment  of  their  Tiews,  lately 
hinted  to  me,  that  there  was  a  probability  that  Danton 
and  his  friends  would  overset  their  opponents. 

<  I  thought  that  Holand  had  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  with  him  ?^  said  I. 

^  The  majority  of  the  members,  if  left  to  foUow  the  dic« 
tates  of  their  consciences,*  resumed  he,  *  are  certainly  in- 
clined to  support  Koland ;  but  Danton  may  fall  on  means 
which  have  been  found  efficacious  in  removing  scruples  of 
conscience.^ 

*  I  had  no  idea  of  his  being  so  very  ridi.  Where  will 
he  find  the  money  ?*  said  I. 

<  Money,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  readiest  and  most 
effBCtual,'  replied  he,  smiling,  *  but  not  only  the  means — 
Danton  makes  use  of  it  the  least ;  he  has  it  not  always  at 
his  command ;  for  what  he  does  use  on  pressing  occasions 
belongs  to  another,^ 

<  What  other  means  has  he  ?* 

«  Why,  eloquence,'  rejoined  he.  '  Do  you  count  that 
for  nothing  in  your  national  assembly  ?  I  can  assure  you 
it  has  considerable  weight  in  ours ;  and  Danton  may  pour 
it  forth  with  profusion,  having  at  command  not  only  his 
own  n<Hsy  torrents,  but  also  the  popular  stream  which 
flows  from  the  lips  of  Robespierre.* 

^  Will  not  the  effect  of  their  eloquence,*  I  resumed, 
*  be  greatly  overbalanced  by  that  of  Vergniaud,  Busot, 
and  other  friends  of  Roland  P* 

<  Perhaps  it  may,*  said  he ;  <  but  the  ally  on  whom 
Danton  has  the  greatest  reliance  has  not  been  yet  mei^ 
tioned«* 

*  Who  is  he  r 

«  Terror !  Terror  V  repeated  he,  «  who  has  acted  &> 
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important  a  part  dinioe  the  beginning  of  tliis  revolution; 
Do  jou  not  think  that  his  gigantic  form  stalks  sometimes 
before  the  eyes  of  the  deputies  P  Do  you  imagine  that 
their  sleep  is  never  disturbed  with  the  visions  of  heads 
carried  on  pikes,  of  murdered  prisoners,  and  the  mangled 
bodies  of  those  victims  of  cowardly  revenge,  Brissac, 
Montmorin,  Delessart,  and  Rochefoucauld  P* 

*  I  should  imagine,^  said  I,  '  that  such  visions  would 
rather  disturb  the  consciences  of  Danton  and  seme  of  his 
friends  ?^ 

^  They  have  nDue,**  rejoined  he ;  <  and  Danton  seems 
to  have  nearlv  as  little  fear  as  conscience.^ 

He  then  told  me,  that  he  was  convinced  that  Danton's 
plan  was  to  terrify  a  majority  of  the  deputies  into  his 
measures,  by  means  of  the  rabble  of  the  suburbs,  which 
he  expects  to  have  at  his  disposal,  through  Chabot,  Marat* 
and  other  emissaries  and  tried  conductors ;  in  which  view 
the  sections  of  Paris  were  prevailed  on  to  present  the  ad* 
dress  already  mentioned,  to  the  assembly,  which  it  is  be* 
Keved  ^as  drawn  up  by  Danton  himself. 

His  emissaries,  I  have  been  since  told,  are  very  active 
in  circulating  every  report  that  they  conceive  can  render 
Roland  and  his  friends,  particularly  the  Girondists,  odi« 
ous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  As  many  of  this  party  are 
republicans,  and  were  abused  by  their  enemies  on  that  ac- 
count, when  such  sentiments  were  not  so  popular  as  they 
are  at  present,  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  they  would 
now  be  accused  of  being  royalists;  but  as  this  is  the  hcavi- 
est  charge  that  can  be  brought  against  any  set  of  men,  the 
same  persons  who  formerly  accused  them  of  being  repub- 
licans, without  any  regard  to  consistency,  and  trusting  to 
the  absurd  credulity  of  the  multitude,  now  accuse  them  of 
being  royalists, — and  not  entirely  without  effect. 

The  friends  of  Roland  brought  to  Paris  the  battalion  of 
Marseillois,  which  arrived  lately,  and  unquestionably  with 
no  other  view  than  to  serve  as  a  check  to  the  sans-culottes 
of  the  suburbs,  who  are  at  the  command  of  Danton :  their 
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8ddrei8»  which  was  rmi  in  the  eonventioD,  is  thougbt  to 
be  the  composition  of  Barbaroux. 

Monsieur  Egalite  is  at  present  seldom  heard  of :  he  ap* 
pears,  however,  almost  every  daj  in  the  assembly ;  he  ge- 
nerally  stays  about  half  an  hour,  seems  to  interest  hunsdf 
little  in  what  is  going  on,  and  to  interest  the  assembly  as 
little.  It  has  been  said  that  a  weak  <Hr  wrong-headed  man 
of  very  high  rank,  or  in  an  eminent  situation  in  life,  is 
like  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  steeple,  from  whence  all  the 
world  seem  liUk  to  him,  and  where  he  seems  litik  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.— Whether  M.  Egalite,  when  in  his 
original  elevated  situation,,  regarded  mankind,  or  was  re^ 
garded  by  them,  in  this  light,  I  will  not  say ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly has  been  at  great  pains  and  expense  to  bring  him- 
self low  enough  to  be  seen  or  estimated  at  his  just  value 
by  all  the  world. 

OekAtrtJ. 

According  to  a  late  decree,  all  emigrants  who  are  taken 
in  arms  are  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed 
where  they  are  taken.  Notwithstanding  this  decree, 
thirteen  were  lately  conducted  to  Paris.  They  were  the 
same  whom  Buhl  had  passed  on  the  road^  as  was  men- 
tioned  above.  When  they  came  near  Paris,  new  fears 
were  expressed  in  the  convention,  of  their  danger  of  being 
massacred  in  the  streets. 

If  there  is  really  any  danger  of  such  an  event,  the  in* 
habitants  of  Paris  must  be  the  worst  of  savages :  but  the 
only  people  I  see  of  a  savage  disposition,  are  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  and  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  a 
great  majority  of  those  who  fill  the  tribunes  of  both  those 
asseoiblies;  but  the  shopkeepers  and  tradespeople  (and 
I  take  some  pains  to  be  acquainted  with  their  way  of 
thinking)  seem  to  be  much  the  same  as  I  have  always 
known  them ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  no  risk  of 
massacres  or  assassinations,  but  from  a  set  of  wretches  who 
are  neither  shopkeepers  nor  tradesmen,  but  idle  vaga* 
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bonds  bind  and  excited  for  the  purpose.— -When  I  hear 
it  asserted  from  the  tribune  of  the  convention,  or  of  the 
Jacobin  society,  that  the  people  are  impatient  for  the 
death  of  the  king,  or  inclined  to  murder  unfortunate  men 
▼hik  they  are  conducted  to  prison,  and  yet  can  perceive 
no  disposition  of  that  nature  among  the  citizens,  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  those  orators  themselves  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  impatient  for  those  atrocities,  and  that  they 
spread  the  notion  that  this  desire  is  general  among  the 
people,  on  purpose  to  render  it  easier  to  commit  them, 
and  to  make  them  more  quietly  submitted  to,  after  they 
have  been  committed. 

I  remember,  that  for  several  days  before  the  Sd  of  Sep- 
tember, frequent  mention  was  made  of  the  unaccountable 
delays  of  the  courts  of  justice  with  regard  to  the  trial  of 
the  prisoners.— Certain  members  of  the  national  assembly 
threw  out  hints  of  the  peopIe^s  impatience  on  that  account; 
and  I  heard  a  man  at  tbe  Jacobins  threaten,  that  if  the 
sword  of  justice  was  withheld  much  longer,  the  people 
would  exercise  it  themselves;  and  yet,  at  that  time,  I 
could  perceive  no  signs  of  such  a  disposition  among  the 
dtizens  of  Paris* 

The  dreadful  scenes  in  September  began — ^the  citiasens 
were  struck  with  terror— they  repeated  to  each  other,-— 
'  We  often  heard  that  the  people  would  be  driven  to  this  V 
Each  of  them  believed  that  all  the  city  had  risen  against 
the  prisoners,  except  the  quarter  which  he  himself  in- 
habited, and  from  which  his  anxiety  for  his  family  made 
him  afraid  to  move.— They  were  cold  that  all  who  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  prisoners  were  massacred  by  the  people, 
and  that  many  suspected  persons  were  taken  up  in  the 
streets.^  By  these  means  the  citizens  of  Paris  remained 
panic-struck,  while  a  handful  of  villains,  in  their  name, 
committed  the  most  shocking  enormities. 

Reflecting  on  this,  naturally  creates  a  suspicion  that 
something  of  the  same  nature  is  intended  by  the  same 
means  with  respect  to  the  king.  It  is  expected,  perhaps, 
that  by  dint  of  repeatedly  asserting  that  tlie  people  in  ge- 


judge  ttitbt  proiiwiice  feiitMce  io  tlie  wippmrf  mm  to 
the  folbwiDg  effect—^  There  is  a  wide  differenoe  between 
the  Allies  of  tbeee  two  nen,  end  ee  there  eheli  be  in  their 
punishments.  The  one  must  be  hanged  as  an  aoeompKoe 
of  the  incendiaries ;  and  as  for  the  other  who  jumped  oat 
of  the  window,  'he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  ever  to 
have  shewn  his  faee ;  and  if  be  had  staid  out  of  the  wsy 
and  never  appeared,  I  acknowledge  it  would  be  unjust  to 
bang  biip :  but  nnee  be  is  tehen,  that  alters  the  ease ;  lie 
merits  now  to  be  hanged,  and  I  sentence  him  to  that  pu- 
nishflMnt  aceordingi j ;  but  observe,  it  is  not  for  jumping 
out  of  the  window,  but  for  the  aggravating  dreumsCanee 
of  being  taken.^ 

By  this  absurd  and  iniquitous  decree,  manj  women  are 
panished  for  that  timidity  which  is  natural  to  tbe  sex ; 
and  numy  men  are  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  and  reduced 
to  absolute  want,  whose  only  view  in  emigrating  was  to 
save  tbeir  lives,  not  from  the  swwd  of  justice,  but  from 
the  poniards  of  assassins. 

Tliat  two  parties  in  a  state  who  are  contending  for  tbe 
conduct  of  government,  should  dislike  eadi  other,  is 
common ;  but  that  rancorous  degree  to  which  it  is  ar- 
rived in  France  is  beyond  any  thing  of  the  same  kind 
that  I  ever  knew  in  England,  and,  I  should  hope,  for 
the  credit  of  mankind,  beyond  any  thing  ever  known  be- 
fore in  any  other  country.  I  made  this  observaUon  to  a 
gentleman  who  pretends  to  know  tbe  French  thoroughly. 
-«-^  The  French,^  said  he,  <  have  been  accused  of  bebg 
very  inconstant  lovers ;  I  know  nothing  of  that ;  but  I 
do  assure  you,^  continued  be,  playing  on  an  expression 
recorded  of  Dr.  Johnson,  *  that  they  are  very  rinceie  and 
constant  haters.'' 

In  confirmation  of  tUs  observation,  I  perceive  every 
day  tbe  strongest  marks  of  violent  hatred  between  tbe 
leaders  of  the  two  opposite  parties.  They  seem  to  agree 
in  nothing  but  in  a  mutual  hatred  against  the  unfortu- 
nate emigrants,  whieh  however  cibes  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree ^minisb  their  reciprocal  hatred :  and  I  am  told,  that 


tke  nme  hatred  prevaib  tmoog  the  emignuiU  tiMuielTai 
m  all  the  difierent  coimtrieB  of  Europe ;  Uu|t  tbose  whq 
emigralcd  it  ese  period  of  the  reyolutioD  hate  those  who 
emigrated  U  another^  as  cordiall  j  aa  all  of  them  have  very 
good  veaaon  to  hate  the  men  who  form  this  oonvenUoo^ 
and  are  paming  auch  severe  decreea  agidnit  them. 

Karat  hat  carried  his  calamnies  such  a  length,  that 
e? en  the  party  which  he  wishes  to  support  seem  to  be 
sahamed  of  him ;  and  he  is  shunned  and  apparently  de« 
tested  by  every  body  else.  When  he  enters  the  hall  of 
the  assembly,  he  is  avoided  on  all  sides ;  and  when  he 
seats  himself,  those  near  him  generally  rise  and  change 
their  places.  He  stood  a  considerable  time  yesterday  neaf 
the  tribune,  watching  an  opportunity  to  speak*  I  saw 
him  at  one  time  addresa  himself  to  Louvet ;  and,  in  do- 
ing 80,  he  attempted  to  lay  his  hand  on  Louyet'^s  shouU 
der,  who  instantly  started  back  with  looks  of  aversion,  as 
one  would  do  from  the  touch  of  a  noxious  reptile^  ex- 
daiming,  *  Nem^  iwchest  fOi  P 

Nothing  can  disconcert  Marat ;  he  persevered  in  so^ 
liriting  the  privilege  of  being  heard  pour  unJaiL^  The 
assembly  shewed  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  hear  him : 
he  exclaimed  that  it  was  tm  faU  qui  iniSrcuoiU  k  salut 
fuUicf 

They  were  at  last  under  the  necessity  of  hearing  him  ; 
he  elevated  hia  head  as  usual  when  he  speaks  from  the 
tribune,  surveyed  the  audience  with  composure  and  au^ 
dacity,  and  in  a  hollow  voice  and  with  solemnity  of  ca- 
dence siud,— -'  It  is  not  the  citizen  who  now  addresses  you, 
that  provokes  to  murder,  or  puts  public  freedom  in  dan* 
ger,  but  those  in  oflSce,  men  who  make  use  of  their  au«* 
thority  to  oppress  the  people ;  they  are  the  tyrants,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  P»» 

*  For  a  Act. 

t  A  fact  regarding  the  pubNc  lafatj. 
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ris»  ftrr«8t  and  murder  the  most  innocent  mnd  meritocbitf 
citizens.*  He  then  accused  Roland  of  haring  given  on 
ders  for  arresting  an  excellent  patriot  whom  he  named. 

This  turned  out  to  be  entirely  a  misrepiesentatioQ ;  bat 
before  Marat  descended  from  the  tribune,  Barbaionx  in* 
formed  the  assembly  that  Marat  had  pmd  a  visit  at  the 
barracks  of  the  battalion  of  Marseillois  lately  arrived; 
that,  at  rfght  of  their  accommodations,  he  had  lamented 
that  so  many  brave  sansculottes  were  so  ill  lodged,  while 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  composed  of  ancient  videt-de- 
cbambres  and  coachmen  of  the  nobility,  with  a  mixture 
of  the  king^s  gardes-du-corps,  all  anti-revolutionists,  were 
superbly  quartered  in  the  Ecole .  MiHtaire :  that  be  had 
insinuated  many  things  tending  to  raise  a  jealousy  be. 
tween  the  Marseillois  and  thisregimmtcf  dragoons;  and 
had  hinted  that  it  was  owing  to  the  convention  that  the 
former  were  so  ungratefully  treated  ;  and  that  he  had  in^ 
vited  some  of  them  to  breakfast  with  him. 

It  was  evident  that  Marat's  design  in  this  was  to  have 
seduced  the  Marseillois  from  those  who  had  engaged  them 
to  come  to  Paris,  to  attach  them  to  his  own  party,  and 
to  engage  them,  instead  of  opposing  the  tnrt>ulenU  be- 
baviour  of  the  mob  of  St  Antoine,  to  act  ^ith  them  ns 
their  townsmen  did  on  the  10th  of  August. 

The  MarseiHois  however  refused  his  invitation.  But 
Barbaroux^s  narrative  occasioned  a  violent  outcry  in  the 
assembly  against  Marat;  the  epithets  scilSrat,  atsasstji, 
were  often  repeated,  and  one  member  said  that  Marat  had 
lately  been  heard  to  declare  that  there  would  be  no  tran- 
quillity in  the  state  till  two  hundred  and  siity-eight  heads 
were  cut  off. 

M  am  the  person,^  cried  another  member,  ^  who  heard 
him  say  so.* 

I  threw  my  eyes  on  Mafat,  to  observe  how  he  would 
look  on  hearing  such  an  accusation. 

*  Very  well,^  said  Marat ;  *  I  did  say  so,  and  it  is  my 
opinion.* 

I  should  have  thought  I  had  mistaken,  or  heard  in- 
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tlisbnctly,  if  he  bad  not  resumed,-—*  I  repeat  it,* 
Marat:  <  That  is  my  opinion ;  you  will  not  pretend  that 
men  are  to  be  punished  for  their  opnions ;  and  as  for 
the  silly  story  of  Barbaroux/  continued  he,  *  it  is  a  ma- 
lignant  misconslvction  of  my  patriotic  civilities  and  hos« 
]NtaIity  to  the  Mmeillois.  What  then  does  the  whole  of 
this  mighty  buuness  amount  to  ?  why,  that  I  said,  you 
would  not  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity  till  the  oppressors 
of  the  people  lost  their  heads,  of  whom  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  eight  at  the  most  moderate  calculation. 
I  aih  also  accused  of  having  shewn  more  attention  to  the 
battalion  just  arrived  from  Marseilles,  than  any  other 
member  of  the  convention.r—If  these  are  crimes,*  added 
he^  sweeping  the  edge  of  his  right  hand  across  his  throat, 
*  egorgez-moi  !* 

This  new  denunciation  against  Marat  was  transmitted 
to  the  same  committee  who  have  the  former  under  their 
consideration ;  and  Marat's  accusation  of  Roland  was  con- 
sidered as  invidious,  and  an  attempt  to  obstruct  the  course 
of  justice.    . 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  other  of  his  good  qualities 
—but  this  man  certainly  possesses  a  great  deal  of  cou- 
rage both  .personal  and  political :  po  danger  can  terrify 
him,  no  detection  can  disconcert  him ;  his  heart,  as  well 
as  Jbis  forehead,  seeps  to  be  of  brass, 

ft 

October  t9. 

I  was  present  when  Ruhl  .of  Strasbourg,  whom  I  for. 
merly  mentioned^  informed  the  convention,  that  being  in 
the  commission  for  examining  certain  letters  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  which  bad  been  intercepted,  he  had  found 
one'lrom  a  corporal  in  the  Prussian  army  to  his  wife  in 
Silesia.  In  this  letter  he  said  there  were  many  expres- 
sions of  conjugal  love  and  parental  affection,  while  in  the 
same  letter  the  French  were  painted  in  the  blackest 
colours.  *  This  poor  corporal,'  continued  Ruhl,  *  has 
had  the  perseverance  and  generosity  to  save  two  ducats 
out. of  bis  pay,  which  he  inclosed  in  the  letter  to  his 
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wife,  who^  it  appears,  waa  than  in  cbildbed.  I  derire  to 
ba  authorized.to  transmit  tfaa  money,  with  what  additkm 
I  please,  to  this  honest  corporoTs  wife,  with  a  letter  aa« 
auring  her  that  the  Preneh  do  not  deserve  idl  the  ill 
names  which  her  husband  gives  them.* 

Ruhl  is  a  man  about  seventy  years  of  age ;  there  is  m 
great  appearance  of  naivete  in  his  manner.  I  happened 
to  mention  this  story  of  the  corporal  to  a  Prenchmaa  of 
my  acquaintance, — *  Le  oonte  est  beau,*  said  he,  *  il  tfy 
manque  que  la  vraisemblance  pour  le  rendre  intferessant*  * 

<  He  had  the  letter  in  his  hand,*  said  I ;  *  how  can  yoil 
doubt  it  ?* 

<  If  he  had  twenty  letters,*  replied  the  Frenchman, 
<  I  must  doubt  it,  because  a  Prussian  corporal  ia  gener* 
ous  in  nothing  but  in  coups  de  batont ;  and  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  man  who  is  distributing  these  fimn  morn- 
ing to  night  to  have  tender  affections  of  any  kind^-^ueh 
opposite  and  discordant  qualities  cannot  inhabit  the  same 
breast/ 

The  incredulity  of  my  French  acquaintance  I  thbk 
unreasonable;  and  I  will  here  insert  an  anecdote,  al- 
though it  is  much  more  exposed  to  his  critidsm,  becanse 
it  comes  from  a  quarter  which  leaves  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  of  its  truth. 

Mondeur  de  Bertrand,  dievalter  de  Malte,  and  brother 
to  Monsieur  de  Bertrand  de  Moleville  late  minister  of 
the  marine,  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  prison  of 
the  Abbaye,  soon  after  the  10th  of  August.  This  gentle- 
man was  brought  at  midnight  on  the  td  of  September 
before  the  dreadful  tribunal  in  that  prison.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  coolness  and  firmness  of  mind,  which  was  of  infi- 
nite service  to  him  in  this  emergency;  for  although 
the  symptoms  of  fear  ought  not  on  such  occasions  to 
have  been  considered  as  a  presumption  of  guilt,  yet  that 
eonstruction  was  put  on  them  by  the  judges,  and,  without 

V  The  tale  U  agrcsablf,  sod  oiil^r  sccdi  ^babilHy  to  nske  it  fafer* 
MiiniL 
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When  Mr*  Berlrand  wieia  questioned,  he  answered  with 
te  wldifttkirbed  Voiee  end  oountenanee,-— *  that  he  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  what  be  hod  been  arretted  for  s  that 
those  who  arrested  him  could  Iciot  inforia  hivi ;  that  nobQN 
dj  had  iofonned  him  since,  and  that  he  was  convineed  he 
bed  been  taken  up  by  mistake/ 

Struck  with  the  cool  and  undaunted  manner  in  which 
he  addressed  them,  and  haviqg  no  |»articular  accusation 
nor  proof  of  tay  kind  against  him*  the  judges  ordered 
him  to  be  released* 

Two  men  covered  with  bkxxii  who  bad  been  employed 
in  killing  the  prisoners,  and  attended  in  the  expectation 
of  the  signal  for  dispatching  Mr  Bertrand,  seemed  sur« 
prised  but  not  displeased  at-  the  unusual  orden  They 
conducted  him  through  the  court  of  the  Abbaye,  and  on 
the  way  asked  if  he  had  any  relation  to  whose  house  he 
wished  td  go. 

He  answered,  that  he  had  a  bister-in-law  to  whom  be 
intended  to  go  directly. 

*  How  very  much  surprised  and  delighted  must  she  be 
to  see  you  V  said  they. 

*  ]  am  persuaded  she  wilV  replied  Mr.  Bertrond. 
One  of  the  men  then  asked  the  other  if  he  should  not 

be  glad  to  be  present  at  this  meeting ;  to  which  he  eager- 
ly said  he  should :  and  both  declared  they  had  a  curiosity 
to  be  witnesses  to  the  joyful  meeting  between  Mr.  Ber- 
trend  and  his  wter^'in-law. 

The  gentleman  was  astonished  and  embarrassed :  he 
represented,  *  that  his  relation  being  a  delicate  woman, 
their  appearance  might  very  much  alarm  her,  particularly 
at  such  an  unseasonable  hour ;  that  he  could  not  think 
^  giving  them  such  unnecessary  trouble  f  and  added 
whatever  he  thought  would  divert  them  from  so  unexpect- 
ed a  proposal. 

They  urged  that  they  would  wait  in  the  parlour  till  he 
had  advertised  the  lady  of  their  being  in  the  house^  to 
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prevent  her  being  alanned ;  that  sofar  firom  being  a  tnw- 
ble«  it  would  give  them  great  pleasure  toacoompaay  him ; 
that  they  wished  to  have  a  relaxation  from  the  work  in 
which  they  had  been  so  long  employed,  and  they  hoped 
he  would  not  deny  them  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
meeting  between  him  and  his  friends. 

^r.  Bertrand  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  refuse  such 
petitioners  any  longer;  he  therefore  assented— -they ac- 
companied him  to  the  house.  He  sent  the  servant,  who 
opened  the  door  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  to  advertise  the 
lady  that  he  was  arrived,  and  well.  He  afterwards 
went  himself  and  informed  her  of  the  strange  fancy  of 
the  two  men,  who  waited  in  another  room.  The  lady 
had  arisen  and  dressed  herself  hastily  on  her  first  hear- 
ing of  bis  arrival :  every  body  in  the  family  had  done  the 
same,  and  had  flocked  around  him  with  expressions  of 
joy.  The  two  men  were  admitted,  and  were  witnesses  to 
the  happiness  that  all  manifested :  they  seemed  much 
gratified  and  afiected  at  the  sight ;  it  formed  the  strong- 
est contrast  with  those  they  had  so  lately  seen.  Mr.  Ber- 
trand offered  them  money,  which  they  would  on  no  ac- 
count accept,  declaring  that  they  were  already  paid  for 
accompanying  him  in  the  only  way  they  desired.  After 
remaining  a  considerable  time,  they  took  their  leave, 
wishing  the  lady  all  happiness,  and  thanking  Mr.  Ber- 
trand for  allowing  them  the  pleasure  of  being  witnesses 
to  so  pleasing  a  meeting. 

Nobody  can  be  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the  inconsist- 
ency which  from  this  narrative  appearsjn  the  dispontions 
of  the  same  individuals.  That  two  men  so  unfeeling  as 
to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  remorseless  scenes  at  the 
prison  should  have  the  sensibility  to  wish  to  be  vritnesses 
of  the  meeting  between  Mr.  Bertrand  and  his  friends, 
and  behave  on  the  whole  as  those  two  men  did,  is  what 
no  person,  who  has  studied  the  usual  analogies  and  com* 
binations  of  the  human  dispositions,  would  have  expect- 
ed. The  first  turn  of  mind  seems  incompatible  with  the 
second  :  {  knoi^  no  theory  by  yrhich  they  can  be  reoon- 
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ciled  ;  I  attempt  no  explanation :  I  repeat  die  facts  as  I 
have  tbem  from  authority  to  which  I  cannot  refuse  my 
belief,  and  because  they  form  a  new  instance  of  the  asto- 
nishing variety,  and  even  opposition  of  character  to  be 
found  in  that  wonderful  creature,  Maw. 

Part  of  the  equipage  of  the  French  princes  was  seised 
during  the  retreat*  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick^'s  army,  ap 
mongst  which  was  found  a  pocket-book  belonging  to  Mom' 
mmar  the  king^s  brother.  Several  packets  of  letters  form- 
ing a  considerable  correspondence  on  various  subjects, 
between  the  emigrants  and  their  friends,  were  also  found 
at  Verdun  and  Longwy  by  Kellermann's  army.  All  thoae 
papers  have  been  transmitted  to  the  convention,  and  by 
it  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  committee. 

Most  of  the  letters,  I  am  told,  are  of  a  private  nature^ 
and  no  way  relative  to  what  concerns  the  state  or  the  pub* 
lie  in  general.  It  would  be  highly  unbecoming,  thene- 
fore,  in  the  convention  to  order  those  to  be  publislied, 
which  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  gratify  the  spirit 
of  hatred,  envy,  and  slander,  and  create  discord  and  jea- 
•lousy  among  families  and  acquaintance.  It  is  likewise 
said,  that  important  discoveries  have  been  made  by  some 
of  these  letters,  and  that  they  form  a  complete  proof  of 
an  intelligence  between  the  king  and  his  brothers,  for  the 
jruin  of  the  constitution.*  In  support  of  this  assertion,  a 
letter  was  this  day  read  in  the  assembly,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  pocket-book  above  mentioned*  The  letter  is 
from  the  marquis  of  Toulongeon,  lieutenant-general  in 
the  French  army  of  the  king^s  brothers :  it  unfolds  cer- 
tain measures  he  had  taken  for  arranging  the  troops  in 
•such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  their  desertion  to  the  Aus- 
.trians ;  gives  the  reason  why  he  had  not  gone  himself  to 
join  the  princes  at  Coblentz ;  adds,  that  he  is  of  more  use 

*  This  compleU  proof,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  be  of  the  nature  of  the 
proofs  aJ ready  published,  which  are  also  called  complete*  but  to  everv 
candid  mipd  muf I  appear  verj  deficienu 
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to  their  cause  by  retaining  a  tommand  in  die  Fnemih 
annj  {  that  the  motiyes  of  his  conduot  are  ktuma  tm  tbt 
emperor,  and  approved  of  b j  the  kiogf  fcc* 

A  decree  of  accusation  immediately  passed  agunst  Ton* 
longeon,  who,  fortunately  for  him,  however,  has  already 
made  his  escape :  and  after  the  passing  of  this  decree,  a 
member  expressed  his  surprise,  that  among  so  many  de- 
crees of  accusation  as  had  been  passed,  they  had  not  yet 
pronounced  the  most  important  of  all,  namely,  one  agmnst 
the  king. 

On  which  Maille,  who  is  of  the  committee  of  l^idi^ 
lion,  said,  that  the  process  of  the  king  required  the  greaU 
est  solemnity,  not  because  there  was  any  difficult  in  prar* 
ing  his  guilt,  nor  to  demonstrate  it  to  the  French  natkm, 
who  were  already  convinced,  but  to  satisfy  and  give  a 
great  example  to  all  Europe,  and  to  avoid  the  ennrs 
which  the  English  had  committed  in  not  ohaervingall  the 
necessary  solemnities  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I,  fer  which 
they  were  censured  by  many  historians,  and  justified  by 
none. 

In  answer  to  this,  Ruhl  observed,  that  the  Engiiah  na- 
tion had  been  justified  for  the  sentence  passed  on  Charles 
Stuart  by  a  writer  of  greater  genius  than  all  the  histo- 
rians who  ever  have  written  on  the  subject,  namely^  John 
Milton,  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Hitherto  I  had  considered  Ruhl  in  a  favourable  light; 
there  is  something  natural  in  his  manner,  and  I  thought 
him  a  man  of  humanity ;  but  one  of  that  dispoaitioii 
would  hardly  have  made  such  an  observation  at  this  par* 
ticular  time  in  the  convention. 


81. 

The  trial  of  Charles  I  of  England,  translated  into 
French  from  the  state  trials,  is  to  be  found  of  late  on  all 
the  booksellers  tables  around  the  hall  of  the  convention. 
An  abridgement  of  the  same  is  cried  by  the  hawkers  of 
pamphlets  in  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  various  entries  to  the 
national  assembly;  the  (X>nveirsatiafi  is  now  inwatly  turned 
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to  that  subjeet,  tad  to  the  eipeeted  process  of  Lewis  XVI« 
I  never  bdievedt  ho^evert  that  there  was  a  serious  ioten^ 
tioii  ia  the  ooDTeotion  46  bring  the  king  to  trial»  and  still 
less  did  I  thiak  it  (irobable  that  it  would  be  in  their  oon^ 
teasplatiim  to  bring  him  to  the  sciffbld ;  an  idea  which  I 
cannot  entertain  without  horror.  Besidesy  however  do* 
void  of  principle  some  of  them  may  be,  I  could  not  con* 
oeiTC  that  thej  would  commit  such  an  act  of  <U'ueIty  and 
injustice,  without  any  of  the  motives  which  incite  wicked 
men  to  deeds  of  such  atrocity.  Their  personal  interest 
evidently  dietales  the  preservation  of  the  king^s  life,  and 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  member  of  the  ootiventi<m» 
one  only  excepted,  could  be  actuated  by  personal  enmity  ; 
they  are  almost  all  of  the  middle  or  inferior  ranks  of  life  i 
none  of  them  have  ever  had  opportunities  for  that  kind  of 
intereooTse  with  the  king,  which  usually  generates  either 
personal  friendship  or  hatred :  they  may  like  or  dislikei 
respect  or  despise  his  general  conduat  and  character ;  but 
I  ooold  see  none  of  the  usual  sources  of  personal  hatred 
other  good  or  bad,  especially  as,  with  respect  to  the  ex* 
eraae  of  authority,  the  whde  reign  of  Lewis  XVI  has 
faeea  a  reign  of  moderation.  He  has  always  manifested 
a  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  subjects  s  and  perhaps 
his  aversion  to  every  measure  which  had  the  appearance 
of  being  violent,  with  too  great  a  disposition  to  grant,  has 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  refusings  and  reduced  him 
to  the  state  he  is  in.-— I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  his 
ancestors  had  so  just  a  claim  to  the  epithets  which  the 
public  and  historians  have  affixed  to  their  names,  as  the 
unfortunate  Lewis  XVI  has  to  that  of  Louia  U  irop  bam 

I  have  excepted  one  person,  to  whom  the  preceding 
reasoning  does  not  fully  apply,  and  who  may  be  suppos* 
ed  to  be  instigated  by  hatred  or  revenge;  but  allowing 
this  to  be  the  case,  from  all  I  have  observed  or  heard  since 
I  have  been  in  this  country,  there  is  reason  tg  think  that 
his  influence  is  infinitely  too  small  to  engage  either  party 
in  measures  of  which  tliey  disapprove. 

These  considerations  were  sufficient  hitherto  to  induce 
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me  to  believe  that  there  was  no  senous  tntentioo  in  the 
convention  to  bring  the  Idng  to  triaL— Bat  I  now  bq^ 
to  fear  that  a  pfoce»  in  some  shape  or  other  will  vctj 
soon  be  brought  on ;  and  when  ooee  begun,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  maj  be  the  issue  in  a  town  so  moch  in  the 
power  of  the  popuhioe,  and  of  sael  a  populace  as  thst 
which  Paris  contains  at  present. 

I  am  led  to  this  alteradon  of  opinion  from  having  vcrjr 
lately  heard  a  number  of  citixeas,  whom  I  thou^t  of  a 
different  opinion,  declare  their  conviction  that,  the  king 
was  betraying  the  country.  The  rancorous  activity  ci  hb 
enemies  has  at  length  p^miaded  them,  that,  instead  of 
another  Henry  IV,  between  whom  and  Lewis  XVI  they 
formerly  found  a  resemblance,  they  actually  had  aaothcr 
Lewis  XI  or  Charles  IX  on  the  throne. 

Besides,  whether  the  king  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
judged,  is  not  merely  considered  as  a  matter  of  jusdoe  or 
even  of  expediency,  but,  most  unfortunately,  it  has  be- 
come  a  party  question,  in  which  passion  may  have  more 
weight  than  either.  Danton*s  party  knows  that  the  Gi« 
rondists  wish  to  save  the  king;  which, is  reason  sufficient 
with  the  former  to  do  every  thing  in  their  powo*  to  pro- 
mote his  trial  and  condemnation,  and  to  represent  the  op« 
position  of  the  other  party  as  a  proof  of  their  being  aiisto- 
crates  and  royalists  in  their  hearts. 

Marat,  who  is  the  great  agent  of  Danton  and  Robes* 
pierre,  declares  that  it  is  highly  unjust,  and  would  be  a 
shameful  deviation  from  the  flattering  tenet  of  igal\i€^  af. 
ter  having  condemned  M.  de  la  Porte  and  other  inferior 
criminals,  to  pass  over  the  greatest  criminal  of  all. 

Finally,  I  have  been  impressed  with  fears  respecting 
the  fate  of  the  king  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  too 
minute  to  be  mentioned,  which  have  struck  me  very  late* 
ly.  It  is  certainly  horrid  and  disgraceful  to  human  na- 
ture ;  but  I  am  afraid  Uiat  the  populace  of  this  city  have 
heard  so  much  of  a  grand  example  that  ought  to  be  exbi« 
hi  ted  to  Europe,  and  their  imaginations  have  dwelt  so 
IPQg  on  the  id^a  of  a  king  being  tii^d  for  his  lifc»  §ad  af«» 
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terwards  led  to  execution,  that  they  cannot  with  patience 
bear  the  thoughts  of  being  disappmnted  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary spectacle. 

When  Roland  and  bis  friends  were  attacked  by  so  act* 
ive  and  so  virulent  an  opposition,  it  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  they  could  escape  an  accusation  so  easy  to  makci 
and  so  difficult  to  refute,  as  that  they  were  not  actuated  by 
the  genuine  principles  of  patriotism,  but  merely  by  selfish 
motives,  and  that  they  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
retain  the  lucrative  offices  of  the  state  in  their  own  hands* 

To  stifle  the  voice  of  slander  at  once,  upon  this  subject, 
Gensonntf  surprised  the  convention  lately  by  a  /speech  in 
which  he  lamented  that  a  party.spirit  had  manifested  it- 
self so  strongly  among  them.  He  added  that  diffidence 
in  each  other,  the  natural  effect  of  the  numerous  treasons 
which  have  lately  been  discovered,  also  prevailed  to  an 
alarming  degree ;  which,  joined  to  the  envy  which  gene- 
rates hatred,  and  produces  division,  might  enable  despo* 
tism  to  arise  again  out  of  anarchy :  he  added,  that  the 
present  times  required  a  great  example  of  self-denial  to 
dry  up  one  great  source  of  party-spirit,  silence  calumny, 
and  prove  to  the  world  that  they  had  not  made  war  on 
royalty  on  purpose  to  divide  the  regal  spoils  among  them- 
selves, but  to  obtain  freedom  to  their  country...He  there 
fore  moved  that  it  should  be  decreed  that  no  member  of 
the  convention  should  be  capable  of  enjoying  any  office  in 
the  government  for  ten  years  after  the  decree  had  passed. 

All  the  members,  as  if.  with  one  voice,  called  out,  Yes, 
yes :  they  sprung  from  their  seats,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm^ 
and  demanded  that  the  proposal  of  Gensonne  should  be 
instantly  decreed ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 

This  practice  of  passing  decrees  the  instant  they  are' 
proposed,  without  reflection,  may  be  attended  with  the 
worst  consequences;  as  for  this  decree  in  particular,  it 
strikes  so  directly  against  the  views  of  the  leading  men  of 
both  parties,  and  is  liable,  ih  other  respects,  to  so  many 
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wcogbtj  objectiont,  that  I  saipeet  it  wiU  not  be  kog  ia 
fotCB  ercn  in  France ;  but  if  it  sbould,  it  may  afford  earn* 
&rt  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  at  tbia  awful  period, 
when  there  is  a  just  dread  of  the  prevalence  of  French 
manners  and  French  opinions,  to  reflect  that  there  is  too 
much  solid  good  sense  in  the  British  pariiament  to  adopt 
so  fixdisb  a  measure* 


A  most  unrelenting  sjMrit  against  the  emigrants  appears 
as  often  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  conventional  aasens- 
blj^—I  spoke  of  this  to  one  of  the  deputies  this  eveningi 
expressing  my  surprise  that  no  member  ever  said  any 
thing  in  their  favour,  although  I  could  hardly  imag^ 
but  that,  in  so  large  an  assembly,  many  of  the  memben 
had  relations  or  friends  among  them* 

In  answer  to  my  observation  the  deputy  sud,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  emigrants  were  noblesse^  of  which  dass 
xerj  few  are  members  of  the  convention,  so  that  there  is 
little  or  no  connection  by  blood,  and  as  little  by  friend- 
ship, between  the  deputies  and  emigrants.  I  take  it  ibr 
granted,  added  he,  that  you  do  not  think  any  measure  too 
severe  for  those  emigrants  who  have  taken  arms  against 
their  country ;  and  as  for  those  who  do  not  appear  in 
anns,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  doing  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  excite  every  nation  in  Europe,  particularly 
the  English,  against  France ;  and  if  they  succeed,  and  pro- 
duce a  counter-revolution,  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  emi- 
grants will  exerdse  still  greater  cruelties  agmnst  the  patrbti. 

I  replied,  that  the  assembly  had  saved  the  emigrants 
the  trouble  of  exciting  war,  by  declaring  it  first ;  for  that 
no  nation  had  declared  war  against  France  hitherto  till 
France  declared  war  against  it ;  that  with  respect  to  Eng- 
land, I  imagined  that  whether  she  should  enter  into  a  war 
with  France  or  not,  would  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the 
eonvention,  and  not  on  any  thing  the  emigrants  could  say 
or  do ;  and  finally,  that  if  men  were  to  act  cruelly  towards 
iko&d  whose  persons  or  property  jttre  in  their  power^  on  a 
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sopposilioD  that,  if  th«  situationfl  wtre  revdraed,  tho$e 
wboia  they  oppress  would  oppress  tbem,  Iq  Ih^t  case 
there  would  be  nothing  but  oppression  and  cruelty  in  the 
world. 

X  then  mentioned  the  ease  <^  one  person  who  had  emi- 
grated in  very  particular  circumstances,  and  had  returned 
to  France  soon  after,  stating  the  case  in  the  strongest  and 
most  faTourable  light,  which  I  corroborated  with  docu* 
ments  that  I  had  in  my  possession.     Other  deputies  join* 
ed  ua,  to  whom  I  also  mentioned  this  case )  and  one  of 
them  taking  me  ande,  assured  me  he  saw  it  in  the  same 
pmnt  of  view  that  I  did,  and  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  to  serve  the  person  in  question,  which,  notwitb* 
standing  the  favourable  circumstances,  must  be  attempted 
with  ddicacy,  because  such  a  hatred  prevailed  in  the  con-* 
vention  against  all  emigrants,  and  such  a  jealousy  of  each 
oth^,  that  whoever  seemed  active  or  lealous  in  their  fa- 
vour had  a  greater  probability  of  injuring  himself,  than  of 
serving  them.     You  will  readily  believe,  added  he,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  procure  any  thing  like  favour  to  one  who 
is  both  a  noble  and  an  emigrant,  at  a  period  when  those 
nobles  who  never  emigrated,  but  on  the  contrary  have  ta* 
ken  an  active  part  in  the  revolution,  are  looked  on  with 
distrustful  and  jealous  eyes.— He  then  gave  me  directions 
how  to  proceed,  and  told  me  to  whom,  and  in  what  man* 
ner  to  apply.— -I  have  followed  his  advice,  and  with  the 
best  hopes  of  success. 

'  In  the  gratification  of  this  hatred  to  the  emigrants,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  the  convention  oversteps  good  policy. 
General  Custine  has  transmitted  letters  to  the  conven- 
tion, which  have  been  addressed  to  him  from  emigrants 
in  foreign  services,  who  now  wish  to  serve  their  country, 
provided  they  may  be  allowed  to  return  with  safety^ 
X  Grederal  Biron  has  likewise  written  to  the  convention 
in  favour  of  some  oflBcers  who  have  been  in  the  army  ef 
the  prince  of  Conde,  and  now  implore  forgiveness,  and 
the  general^  mediation  tiith  the  assembly,  that  they  may 
be  permitted  to  return  lo  France. 
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In  both  cases  the  convention  passed  to  the  order  of  the 
day-— yet  as  Biron  is  at  present  a  very  popular  general,  and 
as  Custine  has  just  taken  posession  of  Frankfort,  and  has 
been  always  successful,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  more  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  their  applica- 
tions. 

Besides,  at  tliis  moment  of  success,  lenient  and  conci- 
liatory measures  towards  those  unfortunate  people  who 
left  their  country  at  a  time  when,  assuredly,  there  were 
many  reasons  for  leaving  it,  would  appear  generous  to  all 
Europe ;  it  would  please  the  numerous  relations  and  friends 
of  the  emigrants  in  every  department  of  France,  and  go 
farther  to  attach  the  whole  nation  to  the  revolution  than 
any  of  the  decrees  they  have  lately  passed,  or  perhaps  than 
even  the  victories  they  have  lately  gained. 

But  there  are  men  in  this  convention^  and  unfortunately 
leading  men  too,  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  every  consider- 
ation to  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  and  whose  ruling 
passions  seem  to  be  hatred  and  revenge. 

This  day  the  presidency  of  Guadet  ended,  and  Herault 
de  Sechelles  was  elected  to  succeed  him.^-Herault  is  a  man 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  an  open  engaging  coun- 
tenance, and  genteel  appearance,  circumstances  which 
distinguish  him  in  this  assembly  :  it  is  also  remarkable, 
that  he  is  not  considered  as  so  much  devoted  to  the  Gi- 
rondists as  any  of  the  late  presidents,  which  is  considered 
as  a  proof  that  they  are  rather  losing  ground. 

KTcvemketX   • 

As  the  general  council  of  the  municipality  of  Parts, 

which  was  formed  at  midnight  on  the  9th  of  August,  claim 

the  whole  glory  of  the  revolution,  they  thought  they 

had  the  best  right  to  retain  also  the  power  of  the  state. 

Without  consulting  the  national  assembly,  tliey  issued 
orders  for  searching  many  hotels,  under  various  pretexts; 
detachments  of  national  guards,  under  leaders  chosen  by 
the  council,  were  also  sent  to  particular  churches  and 
palaces  in  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  considerable 
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quantities  of  plate  and  other  valuable  effects  carried  away^ 
under  the  pretence  of  being  for  the  public  use,  but  of 
which  a  large  portion  has  been  embezzled. 

Some  members  of  the  national  assembly  began*  a  short 
time  after  the  10th  of  August,  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
these  embezzlements,  and  proposed  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  that  business ;  but  the  national  assembly  had  then 
lost  all  energy  ;  and,  according  to  an  expression  of  one  of 
th^  deputies,  it  had  become  a  mere  engine  for  manufac- 
turing decrees  at  the  requisition  of  the  council  of  the  com- 
mune.   As  often  as  any  mention  was  made  of  establishing 
a  committee  to  examine  into  the  extent  of  these  embezzle- 
ments, and  by  whom  they  had  been  committed,  the  pro- 
posal was  heard  with  evident  marks  of  ill-humour  by  all 
the  members  of  the  assembly  who  were  also  members  of 
the  commune,  and  by  others  intimately  connected  with 
them.     They  who  made  such  proposals,  finding  them- 
selves unsupported,  dropped  them.     It  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  irritate  the  men  who  issued  those  orders  of  ar- 
rest by  which  the  prisons  had  been  filled,  and  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  had  also  issued  the  orders  by  which 
they  had  been  emptied. 

It  was  expected  that  the  convention  would  be  able  to 
effect  what  the  late  ^national  assembly  attempted  in  vain, 
and  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  municipality  within  its 
proper  limits.  An  account  of  the  usurpations  of  the  ge- 
neral council  had  been  written  to  all  the  departments  of 
France ;  many  of  the  deputies  to  the  convention  had  come 
to  Paris,  prepossessed  with  the  idea  that  Paris  wished  to 
l^vern  the  state  independent  of  all  the  other  departments ; 
that  the  general  council  governed  Paris ;  and  that  Danton 
Hid  Robespierre  governed  the  general  council. 

Having  heard  that  a  debate  of  importance  was  expect- 
ed, I  went  to  the  conventional  assembly  two  days  ago 
earlier  than  usual. 

Roland  was  to  present  a  memorial  respecting  the  state 
of  Paris.     When  he  appeared,  contrary  to  custom,  tliey 
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postpoDed  the  business  tbtfi  tmittcting,  to  tttead  to  him. 
H«  began  by  sajing,  that  if  the  itretigth  of  hi«  voice  wai 
equal  to  that  of  his  mind^  be  shoald  ^himself  read  the  ad«* 
dress  which  he  held  in  bis  hand ;  but  as  his  breast  was 
delicate,  he  begged  that  one  of  the  secretaries  might  be 
alloved  to  read  it  for  him.  Lanjuinais  ascended  the  Iri- 
bone,  and  read. 

In  this  memorial  were  stated  all  the  usurpations  and 
acts  of  despotism  which  had  been  committed  bj  the  com** 
mone  since  the  10th  of  August,  many  of  which  were  uo* 
known  to  the  generality  of  the  deputies,  and  seemed  to 
fill  them  with  equal  surprise  and  indignation.  Roland 
stated  that  he  had  often  required  some  account  of  the 
money,  plate,  and  effects  which  had  been  seized  by  con* 
missioners  from  theeoromune  at  Senlis,  Chantilly,  THoCel 
de  Coigny,  and  other  hotels,  withoot  baring  had  any  sa- 
tisfactory answer;  that  he  had  also  addressed  himsdf  to 
them  to  know  how  Lewis  XVI  and  his  fiirotly  were  treat- 
ed in  the  Temple,  but  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  his 
demand.  After  baring  demonstrated  how  both  public 
and  private  property  bad  been  violated,  he  demanded 
whether  personal  surety  had  been  better  protected.  This 
led  him  to  mention  the  horrors  of  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, which  he  pretty  plainly  insinuated  were  commit* 
ted  by  the  leaders  of  the  common  council,  who,  be  assert- 
ed, were  still  meditating  the  most  rapacious  and  bloody 
designs  in  support  of  their  avarice  and  ambition.  With 
this  memorial  Roland  presented  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
minister  of  justice,  in  which  information  is  given,  *  that 
expressions  of  the  most  alarming  tendency  liad  been  used 
by  certain  persons  of  late ;  that  it  had  been  even  insinual* 
ed  that  the  buriness  begun  in  September  had  not  been 
completed ;  that  the  whole  cabal  of  Roland  and  Brissot 
should  be  cut  off;  that  there  was  a  scheme  for  this  pur* 
pose;  that  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Buzot,  La  Source,  and 
others  displeased  the  real  patriots ;  and  that  Robespierre 
was  the  prc^rest  person  for  conducting  the  goveromeot 
in  the  present  emergency. 
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*  Ah  the  viUatn  I  *  one  of  the  members  eklled  aloud,  u 
iooh  Bt  this  name  was  (MPonouBted. 

There  was  such  an  uptx>ar  in  the  assembly  for  some 
time  after  RoIand^s  memorial  had  been  read,  that  no  per<» 
son  in  particular  could  be  distinctly  heard :  the  noise  was 
mostly  oceanoned  by  expressions  of  rage  against  Bobe- 
spierre^  and  partly  by  a  cry  that  the  mismotial  should  be 
printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  departments  and  all  the  munt-^ 
cipalities  in  France. 

Robespierre  ascended  the  tribune:  the  6rj  against  him 
was  so  violent  that  his  voice  could  not  be  distinguished : 
he  at  last  wis  heard  to  say,  that  he  wished  to  justify  him« 
self  from  the  calumnies  of  the  minister.  He  was  in-* 
termpted  by  a  new  cry  to  close  the  discussion ;  he  then 
said  be  wished  to  spesk  agM&st  the  printing  of  the  me- 
moriaL 

This  was  also  refased  by  a  pretty  universal  exclama* 
tion  ;  but  on  its  being  observed,  that  they  could  not  de*' 
eree  a  proposition  without  hearing  those  who  wished  to 
speak  against  it,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed.  He  began 
with  a  few  sentences  concerning  the  printing  the  paper, 
and  immediately  deviated  into  an  eulogium  on  his  own 
conduct.  Ouadet,  the  president,  reminded  him  of  the  ques-' 
tiofl4 

*  I  have  no  need  of  your  admonitions,*  said  llobespi- 
erre ;  *  I  know  very  well  on  what  I  have  to  speak."* 

*  He  thinks  himself  already  dictator,*  etclaimed  a  mem- 
ber. 

<  Robespierre,  speak  against  the  printing,^  said  the  pre- 
sident. 

Robespierre  then  resumed,  and  declaimed  on  every  thing 
except  against  the  printing. 

His  voice  was  again  drowned  by  an  outcry  against  his 
wanderings.  The  president  strove  to  procure  silence,  that 
Robespierre  might  be  heard ;  which  he  no  sooner  was» 
than  he  accused  the  president  of  encouraging  the  clamour 
against  him. 

No  accusation  could  be  more  unjusC  ^r  more  injudid- 
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oils  than  thM»  because  it  was  false,  and  because  every  bddy 
present  was  witness  to  its  falsehood.  The  president  bad 
done  alt  in  bis  power  tbat  Robespierre  might  be  heard, 
and  had  actuaily  broken  three  bells  by  ringing  to  proenrs 
him  silence* 

The  president  then  said,— *^  Robespierre,  vous  Toyes  lei 
efforts  que  je  fais  pour  rameoer  le  silenoe^-Mnais  je  toq^ 
pardoone  une  calomnie  de  plus.*  ^ 

Robespierre  resumed,  and  continued  to  speak  of  him^ 
self  a  considerable  time  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 

Many  people  prefer  speaking  of  themselves  to  any  other 
topic  of  discourse,' as.  well  as  Robespierre  9  but  in  him  tlus 
propensity  is  irresistible.  Praise  acts  as  a  cordial  00  the 
spirits  of  most  people,  but  it  is  the  praise  they  receive 
from  others  which  has  that  effect :  what  is  peculiar  to  Ro- 
bespierre is,  that  he  seems  as  much  enlivened  by  the  eub* 
gies  he  bestows  on  himself,  as  others  are  by  the  applause 
of  their  fellow-ciuaens. 

The  panegyric  he  pronounced  on  his  own  virtues  evideat* 
ly  raised  his  spirits^and  inspired  him  with  a  courage  which 
at  last  precipitated  him  into  rashness*  '  A  system  of  ca» 
lumny  is  established,'  said  he  with  a  lofty  voice,  *  and  a- 
gainst  whom  is  it  directed  ?  Against  a  zealous  patriot 
Yet  who  is  there  among  you  who  dares  rise  and.  accuse 
me  to  my  face  ?* 

•  *  Moi,'  exclaimed  a  voice  from  one  end  of  the  hall. 
There  was  a  profound  silence  4  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
thin,  lank,  pale-faced  man  stalked  along  the  hall  like  a  spec- 
tre; and  being  come  directly  opposite  to  the  tribune,  he 
fixed  Robespierre^  and  said,  Out,  Robespierre^  c\stmm^qn 
Caccuse.  -f 

It  was  Jean-Raptiste  Lou  vet. 

Robespierre  was  confounded  :  he  stood  motionless,  and 
turned  pale ;  he  could  not  have  seemed  more  alarmed  had 
a  bleeding  head  spoken  to  him  from  a  charger. 

*  Bobeipierre,  yon  are  yoorself  witneM  to  the  eflbrti  I  iisve  mede  to  rt- 
•ton  tUeocei  but  I  forgive  you  that  additaonal  calumoy. 

f  T«i»  BobMpitiray  It  b  I  who  aoMis  jon. 
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Louvet  ascended,  and  appeared  in  the  front  of  the  tri- 
bune, while  Robespierre  shrunk  to  one  side. 

Danton  perceiving  how  very  much  his  friend  was  dis- 
concerted, called  out, — *  Continue,  Robespierre,  there  are 
many  good  citizens  here  to  hear  you/ 

This  seemed  101)6  a  hint  to  the  people  in  the  galleries, 
that  they  might  shew  themselves  in  support  of  the  patri* 
ot— but  they  remained  neuter« 

The  assembly  was  in  such  confusion  for  some  time,  that 
nothing  distinct  could  be  heard.  Robespierre  again  at- 
tempted to  speak— -his  discourse  was  as  confused  as  the 
assembly— -he  quitted  the  tribune. 

Danton  went  into  it ;  his  drift  was  to  prevent  Louvet 
from  being  heard,  and  to  propose  a  future  day  for  taking 
into  consideration  Roland's  memorial ;  and  as  Marat  seem* 
ed  at  this  time  to  be  rather  en  mauvaise  odeur  with  the 
convention,  Danton  thought  proper  to  make  a  declara- 
tion which  had  no  connection  with  the  debate,  and  which 
nobody  thought  sincere. — <  Je  declare  k  la  republique 
entiere/  he  exclaimed,  *  que  je  n*aime  point  Tindividu 
Marat  Je  d^Iare  avec  franchise  que  j^ai  fait  Texperi- 
ence  de  son  temperament,  et  qu'il  est  non-seulement  vol- 
caoique  et  acariature— mais  insqpiable/  * 

This  conveys  no  favourable  idea  of  Danton's  elo- 
quence. After  finding  the  twp  first  qualities  in  Marat,  it 
is  surprising  that  he  could  search  for  a  third.  It  is  as  if 
a  man  were  to  give  as  his  reason  for  not  keeping  com- 
pany with  an  old  acquaintance,  that  he  not  only  found 
him  quite  mad,  and  always  ready  to  stab  those  near  him 
with  a  dagger,  but  that,  over  and  above,  he  was  some- 
times a  little  too  reserved. 

This  did  not  divert  Louvet  from  his  purpose ;  he  per- 
severed, and  tlie  assembly  decreed  that  be  should  be 
heard. 

*  I  declare  to  the  whole  republic,  that  1  do  not  love  Marat  I  fraalc- 
}j  acknowledge  that  I  have  some  experience  of  the  man ;  and  I  find  not 
enlj  that  he  It  boisteroue  ond  quarrcliomc,  but  eleo  unsociable. 
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He  began  bj  requesting  the  president^f  profcecliony  that 
be  migbt  be  heard  wtUiQut  interruption^  for  he  was  go- 
ing to  mention  things  that  would  be  mortally  offensive  Ui 
some  present— -who,  he  said>  were  already  floras  and  would 
be  apt  to  scream  when  he  came  to  toudh  the  t?oder  parts. 
As  he  continued  a  Jitile  on  some  preliminary  topies,  Dan- 
ton  exclaimed,— -<  I  desire  that  the  accuser  would  put  bis 
finger  into  the  wound/ 

<  I  intend  it,^  replied  Louvet ;  *  but  why  doea  Dm* 
ton  scream  beforehand  P' 

Louvet  then  proceeded  to  unfold  the  popular  artifioes 
by  which  Robespierre  acquired  his  influeooe  in  the  Ja- 
cobin sodety :— *  that  he  had  introduced  into  it  a  Qum- 
ber  of  men  dcToted  to  hiiPi  and^  by  an  insolent  eierdse 
of  his  power,  had  driven  some  of  the  most  respectable 
members  out  of  it ;  that  after  the  10th  of  August  be 
bad  been  chosen  of  the  council  general  of  the  oommunet 
and  acquired  oqual  influence  there.  Where  be  was  on 
that  memorable  day»^  said  Louvet,  <  nobody  oan  tell;  all 
we  know  is,  that,  like  Sosia  in  the  playt  be  did  not  ap- 
pear till  after  the  battle.  On  the  11th  or  IStb  be 
presented  himself  to  the  commune,  and  under  h%$  aua^ 
pic  es  all  the  orders  for  arresting  the  citizens  were  issued ; 
—that  orders  had  been  given  for  arresting  Roland  and 
BrissQt,  which,  by  the  care  of  some  of  their  friends,  had 
not  been  executed ; — that  a  band  of  men  had  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  honour  of  the  revolution  of  August, 
whereas  the  massacres  of  September  only  belonged  to 
them.^— Here  Tallien  and  some  others  of  Robespierre's 
faction,  who  were  also  of  the  general  council,  began  to 
murmur ;  on  which  a  member  called  out— Silence,  les 
blesses !  and  Louvet  resumed,  with  great  animatiQn.r* 
<  Yes,  I  arbarians !  to  you  belong  the  horrid  massacres  of 
September,  which  you  now  impute  to  the  citizens  of  Pa- 
ris. The  citizens  of  Paris  were  all  present  at  the  Tuil- 
leries  on  the  10th  of  August,  but  who  were  witnesses  to 
the  murders  in  September  ?     Two,  or  perhaps  three  hun- 
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dred  82>ectatars,  whom  an  incoaipreheDsible  curiositj  had 
drawn  before  the  prisons.  But  it  is  asked.  Why  then 
did  not  the  citiacens  prevent  them  i  Becauae  they  were 
struck  with  terror ;  the  alarm  guns  bad  been  fired,  the 
tocsin  had  sounded ;  because  their  ears  were  imposed  on 
by  false  rumours ;  because  their  eyes  were  astonished  at 
the  ftigbt  of  municipal  officers,  dressed  in  scarfs,  presid- 
ing at  the  executions ;  because  Roland  exclaimed  in  vain ; 
because  Denton,  the  minister  of  justice,  was  silent ;  and 
because  Santerre,  the  commander  of  the  national  guards, 
remained  inactive.  Soon  after  these  lamentable  scenes,^ 
continued  Louvet,  <  the  legislative  assembly  was  frequent- 
ly calumniated,  insulted,  and  even  threatened,  by  this  in- 
solent demagogue.* 

Here  Louvet  being  interrupted  by  the  exclamations  of 
Bobespierre^s  adherents,  Lacroix  went  up  to  the  tri- 
bune, and  declared,  that  one  evening,  while  he  was  pre- 
sident of  the  legislative  assembly,  but  not  in  the  chair, 
Bobespierre,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  the  general 
council,  came  to  the  bar  with  a  particular  petition,  which 
Lacroix  opposed,  and  the  assembly  passed  to  the  order  of 
the  day ;  that  having  retired  to  the  extremity  of  the  hall, 
Bobespierre  said  to  him,  that  if  the  legislative  assembly 
would  not  with  good  will  do  what  he  required,  he  would 
force  them  to  do  it  by  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  ;  on  which, 
Lacroix  said,  be  had  taken  his  seat  as  president,  and  re* 
lated  to  the  assembly  what  had  passed. 

Other  members  bore  testimony  of  Ilobespierre''s  hav« 
ing  pronounced  the  threat,  and  tliey  confirmed  the  truth 
of  all  that  I^acruix  had  related.  One  added,  tliat  La- 
croix's  friends  had  entreated  him  not  to  return  to  his  own 
bouse  that  evening,  by  the  terrace  of  the  P^euillans,  be- 
cause assassins  were  posted  there  tonnurder  him. 

This  interlude  excited  fresh  indignation  against  Bo* 
bespierre,  who  made  some  efforts  to  be  heard  from  tlie 
tribune.  One  of  the  members  observed,  that  a  man  ac- 
cused of  such  a  crime  ought  not  to  place  himself  in  the 
tribune,  but  at  the  bar. 


Robespierre  persisted ;  but  the  assembly  decided,  that 
he  should  not  be,  heard  till  Louvet  had  fiuished. 

* 

<  The  legislative  assembly,*  said  Louvet,  resuming  the 
very  sentence  at  which  he  had  been  interrupted^  *  was 
calumniated,  insulted,  and  menaced  by  this  insolent  de- 
magogue, who,  with  eternal  proscriptions  in  his  mouth, 
accused  some  of  the  most  deserving  representatives  of  the 
people  with  having  sold  the  nation  to  Brunswick,  and 
accused  them  the  day  before  the  assassinations  began :  in 
his  bloody  proscriptions  all  the  new  ministers  were  in- 
cluded except  one,  and  that  one  always  the  same.  Will 
it  be  in  thy  power,  Danton,*  continued  Louvet,  darting 
his  eyes  on  the  late  minister  of  justice,  '  to  justify  thy 
character  to  posterity  for  that  exception  ?  Do  not  ex- 
pect to  blind  us  now  by  disavowing  Marat,  that  en/unt 
perdu  de  rassasstnal :  it  was  through  your  influence,  by 
your  harangues  at  the  electoral  assemblies,  in  which  you 
blackened  Priestly,  and  white-washed  Marat,  that  he  is 
now  of  this  convention.  Upon  that  occasion  I  demanded 
leave  to  speak  against  such  a  candidate :  as  I  retired,  I 
was  surrounded  by  those  men,  with  bludgeons  and  sa- 
bres, with  whom  the  future  dictator  was  always  accom- 
panied :  those  body  guards  of  Robespierre,  during  the 
period  of  the  massacres,  often  looked  at  me  with  threat- 
ening countenances,  and  one  of  them  said,  It  voUl  he  your 
turn  soon,^ 

Louvet  added,  that  he  accused  Robespierre  of  having 
calumniated  some  of  the  most  meritorious  citizens  of  the 
republic ;  of  having  accused  them  unjustly,  at  a  time 
when  accusation  was  proscription  ;  of  having  insulted  and 
menaced  the  national  assembly ;  of  having  domineered 
over,  and  by  intrigue  and  terror  influenced,  the  elections 
of  the  electoral  assefhblies  of  Paris ;  and  of  having  at- 
tempted the  supreme  power.  He  demanded  that  a  com- 
mittee might  be  appointed  to  examine  into  his  conduct. 

He  then  said  that  lie  accused  another  man  who  had,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  France,  been  introduced  among 
them  by  the  former,  of  whom  he  was  the  tool.     Several 
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yciets  called  out,  Marat !  Louvet  concluded  by  fiLjingy 
that  he  hoped  they  would  also  pronounce  a  decree  agaiosl 
all  those  monsters  who  instigate  to  murder  and  assasaina* 
tion,  against  a  faction  which  from  personal  ambition  was 
tearing  the  republic  in  pieces ;  and  that  they  would  also 
decree  that  the  executive  power,  in  cases  of  commotion, 
might  call  upon  all  the  military  force  in  the  department 
of  Paris,  and  order  it  to  act  for  the  restoration  of  tran* 
quillity  in  the  manner  it  judged  expedient 

Robespierre  ascended  the  tribune  as  soon  as  Louvet 
had  finished. 

The  assembly  seemed  unwilling  to  hear  him :  some  pro* 
posed  that  the  discussion  shoujd  be  postponed  till  next 
day,  and  that  then  Robespierre  should  be  heard  at  the 
bar.  Louvet  moved  that  he  should  be  heard  immediately. 
Robespierre  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  his 
answer  then,  but  desired  that  the  5th  of  November  might 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  attack  of  Louvet, 
and  the  debate  which  followed,  took  place  several  days 
ago.  Louvet  was  greatly  admired  for  the  firmness  of  his 
behaviour,  and  the  acuteness  of  some  of  his  remarks. 

Robespierre  was  thrown  into  such  confusion,  that  he 
did  not  fully  recover  his  spirits  and  recollection  afterwards. 
The  effect  of  eloquence  on  an  assembly  of  Frenchmen  is 
violent  and  instantaneous :  the  indignation  which  Louvefs 
speech  raised  against  Robespierre  was  prodigious ;  at  some 
particular  parts  I  thought  his  person  in  danger.  I  fancy 
the  demand  of  so  long  an  interval  before  he  should  make 
his  defence,  was  suggested  by  Danton,  or  some  other  of 
his  friends;  it  was  a  prudent  measure:  had  he  attempt- 
ed to  answer  immediately,  he  must  have  lost  his  cause ; 
all  his  eloquence  and  address  could  not  at  that  time  have 
effaced  the  strong  impression  which  Louvet  had  made. 

Although  he  drew  the  attack  on  himself  by  his  impru* 
dent  boasting,  yet  he  was  taken  unprepared:  the  galleries 
in  particular  had  been  neglected  on  that  day,  for  the  au* 
dience  shewed  no  partiality— -a  thing  so  unusual  when  he 
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spoke,*tbat  it  is  believed  to  have  hdped  greadj  to  dUaeon^r 
eert  bim. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  scene  above  described«  Bo- 
land  wrote  to  the  con  ventioo,  tbat  a  late  address  of  tbe  oois* 
mune  of  Paris^  wbicb  had  noi  been  ordered  by  tbe  conveo- 
tkm  to  be  printed,  or  transmitted  to  the  departments,  had 
nevertheless  been  inclosed  in  covers  directed  and  franked 
by  the  mayor  of  Paris,  and  put  into  the  post-office :  that 
he  had  ordered  them  to  be  stopped,  because  the  oonven* 
tioQ  bad  disapproved  of  the  address,  and  because  be  be- 
lieved the  name  of  Petion  on  the  covers  to  be  forged. 

Petion  immediately  rose,  and  declared  tbat  he  knew  no* 
thing  of  the  intention  of  transmitting  the  address  to  tbe 
departments,  and  had  franked  none  of  tbe  covers. 

This  letter  from  Roland  produced  a  warm  debate, 
which  served  only  to  animate  the  two  parties  more  vio* 
lently  against  each  other;  one  accusing  the  commune  of  a 
low  and  factious  manoeuvre,  in  endeavouring  to  circulate 
an  address  disapproved  of  by  tbe  convention,  and  which  is 
of  a  pernicious  tendency ;  the  other  accusing  the  minister 
of  a  despotic  and  illegal  act  in  wounding  public  confidence, 
by  arresting  the  course  of  correspondence. 

•  Like  all  debates  in  a  numerous  assembly,  where  the 
passions  are  inflamed,  it  soon  deviated  from  the  object  on 
which  it  began,  and  extended  to  other  subjects  of  recrimi- 
nation ;  during  which  Barbaroux  of  Marseilles,  who  had 
been  prevented  from  speaking  on  the  day  on  which  Lou* 
vet  accused  Robespierre,  made  a  very  spirited  harangue 
against  the  latter  and  his  partisans.  It  was  nearly  to  the 
same  purpose  with  that  of  Louvet,  but  more  correct  and 
concise :  its  objects  were  to  remove  all  jealousy  of  the 
Marseillois,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  an  armed  force  to 
protect  tbe  convention  from  the  brutality  of  the  mob,  and 
to  increase  the  suspicions  of  the  ambitious  views  of  Robe* 
spierre. 
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Um  befftD  by  asking,  ^  if  t|i«  r^e0«0toliv«9  of  twwty* 
five  millioDB  of  mea  wer0  to  beod  their  heads  to  ifairt/ 
factious  persons  f 

*  The  iobebitwits  of  the  South  lure  ecoused  of  having 
projected  a  federal  rqpublic,*  continued  Barbaroux ;  *  yet 
we»  their  represeotatives»  deoIare»  that  they  have  instruct* 
ed  us  to  qipoae  every  prcgect  of  that  nature*  I  call  on 
Marat  to  rise  and  prove  that  ever  there  was  such  a  pro- 
jecty  or  to  own  Inmself  to  be  a  caIuDiniator» 

*  The  friends  of  Boland  are  accused  of  wishing  to  do* 
vioeer  by  means  of  the  armed  force  which  is  requUite  to 
maintaia  the  independence  of  the  eoaventioo ;  I  under* 
take  to  prove»  when  that  question  comes  regularly  before 
us,  that  this  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  very  manner  in 
vhicb  that  force  is  proposed  to  be  established.  It  is  not 
to  be  formed  of  Swiss  guards,  but  of  French  citiseos  from 
the  eightythree  departments. 

'  Those  agitators/  continued  Barbaroux, '  who  for  vil<* 
lanous  purposes  wish  to  spread  anarchy  over  the  nation, 
have  tlie  audacity  to  say  ihty  brought  on  the  revolution  of 
August,  and  by  that  falsehood  try  to  make  us  forget  their 
project  of  a  dictator,  their  numerous  robberies  and  their 
horrid  murders  in  September :  but  they  never  can  be  for* 
gotten ;  nor  shall  I  cease  to  act  against  that  faction,  till 
the  murderers  are  punished,  the  effects  restored,  and  the 
dictators  thrown  from  the  rock; 

*•  What,^  continued  Barbaroux,  <  can  more  plainly  de 
monstrate  the  ambitious  projects  of  those  men,  than  that 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  convention, 
namely,  that  immediately  before  the  10th  of  August, 
Robespierre  invited  Kebecqui  and  me  to  his  house  P  Ha 
spoke  to  us  of  the  necessity  of  our  rallying  all  pur  force 
under  some  man  who  enjoyed  great  popularity ;  and  Pa* 
nis,  as  we  took  our  leave,  named  Robespierre  as  the  pro* 
perest  man  for.  being  dictator.  And  Robespierre  himself 
propose^  in  the  committee  of  twenty*one,  that  the  coundl 
general  of  the  commune  should  be  authorised  to  form  it« 
self  at  once  into  a  jury  of  accusation,  a  jury  of  judgment. 
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and  a  tribunal  for  appljiag  the  law.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  he  himtelT  bad  the  chief  influenoe  ih  the  gene* 
ral  council.  And  finally/  said  Barbaroux,  *  this  very 
man,  on  another  occasion,  eager  to  obtain  a  decree,  came 
to  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly,  and  threatened  the  t^ 
presenUtives  of  the  nation  to  make  the  tocsin  be  sonnded, 
if  they  did  not  form  one  as  he  thought  proper  to  dictate.* 
This  discourse,  while  it  increased  the  indignation  al- 
ready  kindled  against  Bobespiefre,  must  also  tend  to  make 
bis  adherents  more  xealous  to  defend  fitm : — it  is  their 
own  cause :— when  the  murderers  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  embezalers  of  goods,  are  threatened,  many  members 
of  the  convention,  and  more  of  the  general  council,  must 
be  in  a  state  of  severe  alarm.  And  severdy  will  this  •- 
larm  be  avenged  if  these  men  should  ever  obtain  the 
ascendency  in  the  convention.  On  the  2d  of  September, 
they  shewed  what  is  to  be  expected  from  them  when  in 
power. 

Great  inconveniency  was  found  in  the  convention  from 
the  petitions,  which  formerly  were  allowed  to  be  present- 
ed at  all  times.  By  a  late  decree,  all  petitions  are  order* 
ed  to  be  reserved  for  Sunday,  when,  unless  something  of 
great  importance  intervenes,  the  sole  business  is  to  attend 
to  them. 

This  renders  it  the  least  interesting  day  for  attendmg 
the  convention.  I  went  last  Sunday,  in  company  with  an 
English  gentleman,  to  St.  Cloud.  This  was  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Orleans  family  from  the  time  that  Mmt^ 
ritur^  brother  to  Lewis  XIV,  built  the  chateau,  till  lately. 

From  the  house  itself,  as  well  as  from  many  parts  of 
the  delicious  park,  there  is  an  extensive  view  comprehend- 
ing Paris,  all  the  villas  around  it,  a  rich  landscape  of  hills, 
woods,  and  meadows,  through  which  the  Seine  flows  in 
many  graceful  windings.  The  cascade  is  greatly  admir- 
ed, and  the  park  has  been  considered  as  the  happiest  ef-* 
fort,of  the  genius  of  Le  Nustre,  who  has  made  a  ddiglit* 
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ful  ine  of  $M  the  variety  of  surface  it  coniains,  as  well  as 
of  the  Seine  which  flows  by  it— St.  Cloud,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  was  preferable  to  any  of  the  royal  villas  before  it 
became  one  of  them  t  it  was  purchased  by  the  queen  from 
the  duke  of  Orleans  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  since 
which  time,  the  apartments  within  the  chateau  have  been 
altered  at  a  great  expense,  and  much  improved.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  commodious.  Notwithstanding 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  some  of  the  apartments, 
this  palace,  with  all  its  splendid  furniture,  has  remained 
hitherto  undespoiled  and  unsullied. 

The  contrast  between  the  magnificence  we  were  behold- 
ing, and  the  wretched  apartment  in  which  the  person  for 
whom  that  magnificence  was  prepared  is  confined,  na- 
turally presented  itself  to  our  minds.  This  idea,  with 
that  of  the  various  aggravating  circumstances  which  at- 
tend her  confinement,  made  us  contemplate  the  splendour 
of  St.  Cloud  through  a  very  gloomy  medium.  The  whole 
manner  of  the  man  who  conducted  us  through  the  a^ 
partments,  sufliciently  evinced  that  his  thoughts  sprang 
from  the  same  source^  and  flowed  in  the  same  channel 
with  ours. 

Those  who  have  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  houses  of 
princes  and  villas  of  nobiiity,  may  have  remarked  with 
what  ostentation  and  pride  the  housekeeper  and  servants 
conduct  strangers  through  magnificent  apartments  a  they 
cDJoy  the  admiration  of  the  visitors,  and  swell  with  self- 
importance  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  furniture. 
They  are  not,  however,  more  grossly  mistaken  than  those 
proprietors,  ^ho,  deriving  all  their  importance  from  the 
same  quarter,  think  it  amounts  to  a  great  deal. 

Nothing  of  this  kind,  but  all  that  is  opposite,  appeared 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  man  who  attended  us  through 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud :  bis  mind  evidently  borrowed  no 
pride  from  the  magnificence  he  had  under  his  care,  but 
seemed  rather  to  be  engrossed  with  the  sad  fate  of  the 
owners,  and  the  solicitudes 

■  U^ttf  tt  cireuai  kfcta  volaMtM. 
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Tbt  annala  of  tbe  unfoitiuMtCe  do  ho%  record  *dj  nttui- 
lioQ  inorti  dreadful  than  UiAt  of  ih^  unb^pjr  quean  of 
France. 

Anj  woman  in  her  situation  would  be  etoeedingly  w^ 
aerable ;  but  we  cannot  help  tbinkiog  that  aba  must  be 
Biore  nmrable  tbaa  any  oiher  womao  in  tbe  lame  situa- 
lion. 

Tbe  dbtance  at  which  her  rank  teemed  to  have  placed 
her  from  tbe  reach  of  Che  misery  which  now  surrounds 
and  threatens  to  overwhelm  her,  renders  her  sufferings 
more  acute.  This  circumstance,  independent  of  onj  ab^ 
surd  prejudice  in  favour  of  rank,  roust  increase  tbo  sym- 
pathy of  every  feeling  heart.  Although  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  fn  empresst  tbe  sister  of  emperors,  and  tbe  wife  of 
a  king  wlio  wsls  lately  considered  tlie  most  powerful  in 
Europe,  she  seems  now  more  preeminent  in  wretched** 
Msss  than  ever  she  was  in  rank  and  splendour* 

She  wad  not  only  a  queen,  but  a  beautiful  woman ;  not 
only  iKcUstomed  to  the  interested  and  ostentatious  sub- 
mission that  attends  power,  but  to  that  more  pleasing  at* 
tention  and  obedience  which  are  paid  to  beauty.  Fortune 
accompanied  her  friendship,  and  happiness  her  smilesL 
She  fvuild  her  wishes  anticipated,  and  saw  her  very  looks 
obeyed.-»How  punful  must  now  be  the  dreadful  reverse  I 
Shut  up  in  a  prison,  surrounded  with  barbarians,  wretebes 
who  rejoice  in  her  calamity  and  insult  her  sorrow,  with 
what  i^ecting  propriety  might  this  unfortunate  queen  a- 
dopC  tbe  pathetic  complaint  of  Job !— *  He  hath  fenced  up 
my  way  that  I  cannot  pass,  and  be  bath  set  darkness  in 
ny  paths. 

<  He  hath  stripped  me  of  my  glory,  and  taken  the 
tfrown  from  my  head. 

<  He  hath  destroyed  me  cm  every  side,  and  I  am  gone : 
and  mine  hope  bath  he  removed  like  a  tree. 

*  He  bath  put  my  brethren  far  from  me. 

*  My  kinsfolk  have  failed,  and  my  friends  have  fotgof- 
ten  me.^ 

What  has  this  most  unfortuDate  of  women  already  suf- 
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f«nd  ?  wbat  is  yet  reserved  for  her  to  endure  ?  She  hAs 
been  shocked  by  the  cruel  murder  of  many  of  her  serv* 
eats  and  friends,  some  of  them  for  no  other  reason  than 
their  fidelity  to  her.  She  now  suffers  all  the  agonies  of 
suspense,— her  heart  throbbing  from  recent  wounds,  and 
her  mind  terrified,  not  for  her  own  fate  only,  but  ton 
those  of  her  sister,  her  husband,  and  her  children.-*-No ; 
the  annals  6f  the  unfortunate  do  not  record,  nor  has  the 
imi^ination  of  the  tragic  poet  invented,  any  thing  more 
dreadfully  affecting  than  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France ;  and  for  ages  to 
come,  her  name  wHl  never  be  pronounced  unaocompanied 
with  execrations  against  the  unmanly  and  unrelenting 
wretches  who  have  treated  her,  and  .suffered  her  to  be 
treated,  in  the  manner  she  has  been. 

From  St.  Cloud  we  wished  to  drive  to  Mont  Calvaire, 
but  found  part  of  the  road  impassable  for  a  carriage,  and 
were  obliged  to  return  and  go  directly  to  Paris.-— It  seems 
very  strange,  that  a  road  between  a  royal  palace  and  a 
neighbouring  hill,  to  which  there  is  so  great  a  resort  from 
other  places,  should  be  in  this  state.  The  day  was  one 
of  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  On  coming  to  the  barrier,  im- 
mediately before  we  entered  Paris,  a  waggon  stood  across 
the  road,  which  stopped  our  carriage ;  the  coachman  had 
some  words  with  tite  waggoner,  who  was  drinking  with 
some  sanS'^rolottes.  He  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  mote  his 
waggon  out  of  the  way,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  re«< 
quests  of  our  coachman,  who,  after  a  little  altercation,  lost 
bis  temper  so  far  as  to  make  use  of  the  term  canaxUe^ 
which  has  such*  an  aristocratic  sousul,  that  it  alarmed  me^ 
I  instantly  and  very  loudly  rebuked  the  coachman ; 
which  pleased  the  audience  so  much,  that  they  removed 
the  waggon,  and  we  passed  unmolested  to  Paris. 

I  was  the  more  alarmed  at  this  expression,  on  account 
of  a  scene  which  I  had  been  witness  to  in  the  gallery  of 
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the  national  assembly.  A  man  dressed  like  a  gend^man 
had  a  dispute  with  two  persons  of  a  poor  appearance  :  be 
called  them  canaille^  which  drew  the  severest  of  all  repar* 
tees  from  one  of  them,  namely,  that  he  was  an  aristocrate. 
The  people  around  took  part  against  the  accused  person, 
who  tried  in  vain  to  refute  the  charge ;  they  would  not 
listen,  but  obliged  him  to  leave  the  gallery. 

A  gentleman  who  had  entered  with  him  was  very  near 
being  reduced  to  the  same  necessity.  One  addressed  him 
in  an  angry  tone,  saying,-**  The  people  are  not  to  be 
treated  in  the  insolent  msnner  your  friend  did,  sir.^ 

To  which  the  other  answered  with  mildness, — <  II  n'est 
pas  probable,  monsieur,  que  j'aie  la  moindre  intention 
dHnsulter  le  peuple,  puisque  j'^ai  I'bonneur  d^en  faire  par- 
tie;  * 

On  ttie  day  on  which  Robespierre  made  his  defence, 
the  galleries  of  the  conventional  assembly  were  crowded 
at  an  early  hour ;  but  having  an  order  from  the  president 
for  the  box  of  the  Logographe,  I  Was  admitted  at  the  usu* 
al  time. 

There  was  not  so  great  a  crowd  of  th^  populace  at  the 
entry  to  the  assembly  as  I  have  sometimes  seen;  but  those 
who  were  there  expressed  their  partiality  for  him,  and 
dislike  to  his  accusers.  On  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillans, 
the  groups  were  mostly  formed  of  his  partisans ;  one  fel- 
low, accompanied  by  two  or  three  others>  carried  tripe  on 
a  pole,  which  they  swore  they  would  force  those  to  eat* 
irbo  should  vote  against  so  distinguished  a  patriot. 

Immediately  before  Robespierre  ascended  the  tribune, 
a  deputy  complained  that  the  galleries  were  unfairly  fill- 
ed ;  that  certain  privileged  persons,  chiefly  women,  had 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  applauding,  while  all 
the  impartial  citizens  were  kept  out.—*  Des  citoyennes,^ 

*  It  is  not  probable  tbat  I  should  have  an>;  intention  to  insult  the  peo* 
picr  since  I  have  th«  honour  to  be  one  of  then. 
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he  ezddmed)  <  sont  ^  la  porte  de«  IribdDed,  tattdis  que 
d^autres  porteuses  de  cartes  privilegiees  soDt  factlement 
entrees.^  * 

This  observation  occasioned  an  universal  laugh,  and 
every  body  turned  their  eyes  to  the  galleries,  which  were 
almost  entirely  filled  with  women.  Robespierre^s  elo« 
quence  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  admired  by  the  sex :  and 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  on  the  nights  when  he  was  ex- 
pected to  speak  at  the  Jacobins,  the  proportion  of  females 
in  the  galleries  was  always  greater  than  usual. 

When  Robespierre  appeared  in  the  tribune,  it  was  evi* 
dent  that  he  had  entirely  recovered  his  spirits,  and  he  ceN 
tainly  made  a  much  better  figure  than  he  did  when  he 
was  last  there. 

<  I  am  accused,'  said  he,  *  of  having  aimed  at  the  su-* 
preme  power.  If  such  a  scheme  is  criminal,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  still  more  bold.  To  succeed,  I  must  have 
been  able  not  onlv  to  overthrow  the  throne,  but  also  to 
annihilate  the  legislature,  and  above  all,  to  prevent  its 
being  replaced  by  a  national  convention.  But,  in  reality, 
I  myself  was  the  first  who,  in  my  public  discourses  and 
writings,  proposed  a  national  convention  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  country.  To  arrive  at  the  dictatorship,  to 
render  myself  master  of  Paris,  was  not  sufficient ;  I  must 
also  have  been  able  to  subdue  the  other  eighty-two  de<* 
partments.  Where  were  my  treasures?  where  were  my 
armies?  what  strongly  fortified  places  had  I  secured? 
All  the  riches  and  power  of  the  state  were  in  the  hands  of 
my  enemies.  In  such  circumstances,  to  make  it  credible 
that  I  had  such  a  scheme,  my  accusers  must  demonstrate 
that  I  am  a  complete  madman.* 

*  Ce  n'est  pas  la  Tembarras,*  *  said  one  of  the  deputies 
near  me  to  those  around  him. 

<  And  when  they  have  made  that  point  dear,**  continued 
Robespierre,  *  I  cannot  conceive  what  they  will  gain  by 

*  Some  female  eitiseos  are  kept  at  the  door,  while  other  females  witH 
privileged  tiekeu  are  teated  in  the  tribanee* 
f  That  would  not  be  difficult. 
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k,  for  tlMiit  will  i^i&ain  for  tbem  t» prove  dm! aoMni^ 
nm  can  be  dangetdtts  in  a  state.* 

*  Bah  r  said  the  deputy  who  had  already  spokea^  *  ib 
ioot  lea  plua  redoubtables.^  * 

Robespierre  denied  having  ever  had  much  eoanectioD 
with  Marat>  and  he  explained  by  what  means  he  bad  been 
induced  to  have  the  little  which  he  avowed ;  and  he  as* 
serted,  that  Marat  had  not  been  chosen  to  the  conventioa 
from  Au  recommendation,  nor  perhaps  from  any  high  opi* 
nion  which  the  electors  had  of  that  deputy,  but  from  their 
hatred  to  tlie  aristocrates,  whose  mortal  enemy  they  knew 
Marat  to  be. 

*  I  am  accused,*  continued  Robespierre,  <  of  having  ex« 
ercised  the  despotism  of  opinion  in  the  Jacobin  society- 
Thai  kind  of  despotism  over  the  minds  of  a  society  of 
freemen  could  only  be  acquired  and  obtained  by 
ing.  I  find  nothing  therefore  to  Uush  for  in  this 
tion.  Nothing  can  be  more  flattering  to  me  than  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Jacobins,  espedally  as  Lewis  XVI  and 
Mons.  de  la  Fayette  have  both  found  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Jacobins  is  the  c^inion  of  all  France.  But  now»  that 
society,  as  Louvet  pretends,  is  not  what  it  was,  it  has  de> 
generated;  and  perhaps,  after  having  accused  me,  hia 
next  step  will  be  to  demand  the  proscription  of  the  Ja» 
cobins.  We  shall  then  see  whether  he  will  be  more  per- 
suasive and  more  successful  than  Leopold  and  La  Fayette. 

*  Louvet  next  tries  to  vilify  the  general  council  of  the 
commune ;  those  men  who,  chosen  by  the  sections,  assem* 
bled  in  the  town4iouse  on  that  awful  night  when  the  con* 
spiiacy  of  the  court  was  ready  to  burst  forth ;  those  men 
who  directed  the  movements  of  that  insurrection  which 
saved  the  state ;  who  disconcerted  die  measures  of  the 
traitors  in  the  Tuilleries,  by  arresting  the  commander  of 
the  national  guards,  who  had  given  orders  to  the  leaders 
of  battalions  to  allow  the  people  to  pass  towards  the  Ca* 
rousel,  and  then  attack  them  in  the  rear :  those  patriots 
are  of  too  much  energy  of  character  to  be  esteemed  by  the 

*  The/  an  the  most  dmgerouB. 
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dflvei  of  monar^y ;  but  it  i*  Bot  ii^  the  {Mnrer  of  eakmiiy 
wmI  hnpoiture  to  pradode  the  heroic  lefvice  they  were  df 
to  die  repuUie  fvom  the  records  of  history. 

^  They  are  accused/  continued  he,  <  cf  anesting  mea 
contrary  to  the  fcMrms  of  hiw*  Was  it  expected;  then,  tluit 
we  were  to  accomplish  a  reTolution  in  the  gbverameBft 
with  the  code  of  the  laws  in  our  bands  ?  Waa  it  not  bo- 
cause  the  laws  were>  impotent,  that  the  revolutian  was  afau 
solutely  necessary  ?— Why  are  we  not  accused  also  of  ha?w 
ing  disarmed  suspected  citiaens^  and  of  excluding  from  the 
assemblies  which  deliberate  on  the  public  safety^  all  known 
enemies  of  the  revolution  ?  Why  do  you  not  bring  ao- 
cusations  against  the  electoral  assemblies  and  the  primary 
assemblies  ?  They  haye  all  done  acts,  during  this  erisist 
which  are  ilkgal,  as  illegal  as  the  overthrowing  of  the 
Bastile,  as  illegal  as  liberty  itself. 

<  When  the  Roman  consul  had  supforessed  the  coiw 
spiracy  of  Catiline,  Clodios  accused  him  of  haTing  violat- 
ed the  laws.  The  consul's  defence  was^  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic 

'  We  are  accused  of  sending  commissioners  to  various 
departments.— What !  is  it  imagined  that  the  revolution 
was  to  be  completed  by  a  simple  coup  de  main,  and  seiz- 
ing the  castle  of  the  Tuilleries  ?  Was  it  not  necessary  to 
communicate  to  all  France  that  salutary  commotion  which 
had  electrified  Paris  ? 

*  What  spedcB  of  persecution  is  this,  which  converts 
into  crimes  the  very  effofts  by  which  we  broke  our  chains? 
At  this  rate,  what  people  will  ever  be  able  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  despotism  ?  The  pec^le  of  a  large  country  can*- 
not  act  together;  the  tyrant  can  onIy1>e  struck  by  those 
who  are  near  him.  How  is  it  to  be  expected  that  ^ey 
will  venture  to  attack  him,  if  those  citizens  who  come  from 
the  distant  parts  of  the  nation  shall,  after  the  rictoiy,  make 
them  responsible  by  law  for  the  means  they  used  to  save 
their  country  ?  The  friends  of  freedom,  who  assembled 
at  Paris  in  the  month  of  August,  did  their  best  for  general 
liberty.     You  must  oppcore  or  disavow  their  whole  con- 

2  aS 
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duel  taken  together,  and  cannot,  in  candbur,  examine  h^ 
to  partial  disorders,  which  have  ever  been  inaeparabk 
from  great  revolutions.  The  people  of  France,  who  have 
chosen  you  as  their  delegates,  have  ratified  all  that  haj^ 
pened  in  bringing  about  the  revolution.  Your  being 
now  assembled  here  is  a  proof  of  this :  you  are  not  sent 
to  this  convention  as  justices  of  the  peace,  but  aa  legisla- 
tors: you  are  not  delegated  to  look  with  inquisitorial  eyes 
into  every  circumstance  of  that  insurrection  which  has 
given  liberty  to  France,  but  to  cement  by  wise  lavrs  that 
fabric  of  freedom  which  France  has  obtained.-— Posterity 
will  pay  attention  to  nothing  in  those  events  but  dieir  si^ 
cred  cause,  and  their  sublime  effect.^ 

Robespierre  denied  however  having  any  conneetion  with 
the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners,  which,  he  asserted,  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  indignation  of  the  public  for  M.  Mont^ 
morin^s  being  acquitted  by  the  criminal  tribunal,  the 
escape  of  the  prince  de  Poix  and  other  people  of  import- 
ance, joined  to  the  emotion  occasioned  by  the  taking  of 
Longwy.  In  this  part  of  his  defence  he  seems  to  have 
copied  from  a  pamphlet  writteir  by  Tallien,  entitled.  La 
Verite  sur  Its  Evenemtns  du  S  SepUwhrt^*  in  whidi  b 
hardly  a  word  of  trothif 

Robespierre  then  added,  (and  it  required  a  most  deter* 
mined  firmness  of  front  to  add  this),  *  I  am  told  that  oac 
innocent  person  perished  among  the  prisoners,  some  say 
more ;  but  one  is  without  doubt  too  much.  Cidxens,  it 
is  very  natural  to  shed  tears  on  aAch  an  accident.  I  have 
wept  bitterly  myself  for  this  fatal  mistake.  I  am  even 
sorry  that  the  other  prisoners,  though  they  all  deserved 
death  by  the  law^  should  have  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  irre- 
gvXdLT  jusiiet  of  the  people.  But  do  not  let  us  exhaust  our 
tears  on  them ;  let  us  keep  a  few  for  ten  thousand  patriots 
sacrificed  by  the  tyrants  around  us  i  weep  for  your  fellow- 
citizens,  expiring  under  their  roofs,  beat  down  by  the  can- 
non of  those  tyrants :  let  us  reserve  a  few  tears  for  the 
children  of  our  friends  massacred  before  their  eyes,  and 
*  Tht  real  Truth  reipeetlDg  tbe  Ef  enu  of  Uic  Sd  of  Septcnber. 
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their  infants  staibbed  in  the  armsr  of  their  mothers,  by  the 
mercenary  barbarians  who  invade  oar  country. — ^I  ac* 
knowledge  that  I  greatly  suspect  that  kind  of  sensibility 
which  is  only  shewn  in  lamentii^  the  death  of  the  enemies 
of  freedom.  On  hearing  those  pathetic  lamentations  for 
Lamhalle  and  Montmorin,  I  think  I  hear  the  manifesto  of 
Brunswick.  Cease  to  unfold  the  bloody  robe  of  the  tyrant 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  otherwise  I  shall  believe 
you  wish  to  throw  Rome  back  again  into  slavery.  Admira- 
ble humanity !  which  tends  to  enslave  the  nation,  and 
manifests^ barbarous denre  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the 
best  patriots  !^ 

Bobeq[>ierre,  having  finished  his  speechif  came  down 
from  the  tribune,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  galleries,  and 
of  part  of  the  convention. 

Louvet  took  his  place,  aq^  declared,  that  he  w^  ready 
to  refute  every  argument,  or  shadow  of  argument,  that 
had  been  urged  in  his  defence.  The  uproar  prevented 
his  proceeding:  some  called  for  the  printing  of  Rube- 
spierre^s  speech— others  declaimed  against  it— there  was 
a  great  confusion  for  some  time— the  question  was  at  last 
put,  and  the  printing  decreed. 

Merlin  of  Thionville  said,  that  Roland  had  dispersed 
15,000  copies  of  Louvet^s  accusation :  he  therefore  moved, 
that  the  same  number  of  the  defence  should  b^  printed. 

When  a  great  debate  is  expected,  those  members  who 
intend  to  speak  give  their  names  to  the  secretaries, 
and  the  president  calls  them  in  the  order  in  which  the 
names  have  been  given.  Thirteen  members  gave  their 
names  on  this  occasion  :  three  declared  they  intended  to 
speak  in  defence  of  Robespierre,  five  against  him,  and 
five  on,  the  subject  in  general.  This  formidable  number 
of  speakers,  and  the  known  tediousness  of  some  of  them, 
appeared  so  awful,  that  the  assembly  became  disposed  to 
preclude  the  discussion.  Barrere  proposed  to  close  it  im«- 
mediately.  Barbaroux  was  so  eager  to  be  heard,  that, 
when  refused  as  a  member,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
bar  as  an  accuser.     Couthon  and  other  friends  of  Kobe- 


ipiem  «eUMflMd  a^^iott  tku,  and  intittad  on  Ike  btin- 
1IC8S  being  stifled,  hj  pawng  to  die  flrdcr  of  the  day.     . 

BariMuoux  retired  frnm  the  bar,  and  Lowet  attenpled 
to  0peak«»-1ae  could  not  be  heaid. 

One  member  remarked  that,  if  Bobetpierre  felt  bimadf 
innooenty  he  would  desire  that  his  adwnarias  should  be 
heard* 

Barrere  at  ksC  ascended  the  tribune,  and  immedialeljr 
A»ve  appeued  a  disposition  in  the  assembly  to  bear  faim; 
be  was  considered  as  an  impartial  man,  who  bdonged  to 
neither  party.  His  speech  seemed  to  hare  been  prepar- 
ed :  the  tendency  of  it  was  to  shew  that  accuiations  and 
reoriminaUon^only  served  to  irritate  individuals,  and  in- 
jure the  interest  df  the  pubUc ;  that  the  tune  of  the 
vention  was  due  to  the  nation^  and  ought  not  to  be 
grossed  by  deliberations  on  the  crimes  or  virtues  of  one 
or  two  persons.  ^  It  is  time,*  sud  he,  ^  to  estimatotbooe 
little  undertaken  of  revolutions  at  their  just  Talue ;  it  is 
time  to  give  over  thinking  of  them  and  their  masatuvrea : 
for  my  part,  I  can  see  ndther  Syllas  nor  CromweUs  in 
men  of  such  moderate  capacities ;  and  instead  of  bestow* 
ing  any  more  time  on  them  and  thrir  intrigues,  we  ou|^ 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  great  questions  which  iote- 
rest  the  republic.* 

He  then  moved  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day ;  wbicht 
after  some  further  debate,  was  agreed  to ;  several  mem- 
bers who  had  shewn  great  eagerness  to  proceed  with 
verity  agmnst  Bobespierre  immediately  after  LouveCs 
ouation,  having,  during  the  interval,  rither  been  gained 
by  his  friends,  or  influenced  by  their  own  reflections,  that 
it  was  best  to  give  up  a  measure,  which,  however  proper 
in  itself,  seemed  inexpedient  in  the  present  state  of  men's 
minds.  Some  of  them  think  that,  if  Bobespierre  wete 
ordered  to  be  arrested,  it  would  excite  an  insurrection, 
and  that  an  attempt  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  mawa 
ores  would  occasion  th^  renewal. 

Thus  this  business  ended  'in  a  kind  of  drawn  battle, 
which  is  perhaps  the  worst  end  it  eould  have  for  the  in^ 
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terett  of  the  republic ;  for  the  piurlie*  xenuttn  too  nearly 
equal  in  force,  4a4  Klcelj  to  ruin  tbe  common  interest  bj 
their  mutual  apimoaitj. 

An  account  of  LouveCs  speech  against  Bobespierro  was 
given  the  saa>Q  night  at  the  Jacobin  society ;  it  excite4 
great  indignation.  What  is  suf^posed  to  have  provoked 
some  of  the  members  most^ .  was  the  proposal  to  examint 
into  the  source  of  the  massacres,  and  to  punish  tbe  9Xh 
tbors.  ThiSf  however,  could  not  be  avowed ;  they  affect- 
ed  therefore  to  £se)  only  for  the  attack  on  Robespierre^ 
which  was  denominated  by  various  speakers  a  conspiracy 
against  patriotism  itself,  by  a  set  of  men  of  aristocratic 
principles,  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Roland. 

Tbe  names  of  Louvet,  Rebecqui,  and  Barbaroux,  wen^ 
still  on  their  lists  as  members  of  this  scciety :  it  waa  pro* 
posed  to  expel  them,  and  the  vote  was  carried* 

Robespierre  himself  was  not  in  the  society,  buthiabro^ 
ther  was.  He  made  a  harangue  on  the  occasion,  in  which 
he  declared,  that  he  had  been  often  afraid,  during  Lou* 
vet^s  speech,  that  some  members  of  the  convention  would 
have  stabbed  his  brother ;  that  he  had  heard  one  of  them 
swear  that  he  was  determined  on  it.  There  was  an  out- 
cfj  immediately  tbitt  he  should  name  the  horrid  wretch, 
but  the  brother  of  Robespierre  acknowledged  that  he  did 
noi  know  his  name. 

The  cohvention'^s  having  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day 
after  hearing  Robespierre^s  defence,  i  s  considered  by  his 
friends  as  a  victory  :  their  triumph  on  that  account  is  as 
great  as  their  rage  was  at  his  accusation,  and  they  leave 
no  means  untried  to  inspire  the  citizens  with  hatred  to 
his  enemies.  Legendre  and  Tallien  asserted  lately  in  the 
convention,  that  a  party  of  the  Marseillois,  with  some  dra« 
goons  of  the  republic,  had  appeared  with  drawn  swords  in 
the  streets,  crying,—*  Off  with  tbe  head  of  Marat !'  A 
bas  la  tete  de  Marat !  and  singing  a  song,  the  burden  of 
which  is. 
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Bobeepierret  Marat,  Danton,  et  toos  ceux 
Qui  a'cn  m^leroot,  i  la  gufflotfoe*  6  gu6y  ftcb 

Tallien  added,  that  these  sameJUdSreg  had  cursed  those 
three  deputies  id  a  coffeehouse  on  the  Boulevards,  and 
had  cried,-—*  Vive  Roland !  point  de  proces  au  roi  f 

It  is  true  that  some  fedSres  and  dragoons,  being  in  Ii« 
quor,  sung  the  words  above  mentioned  in  the  streets :  but 
the  other  article  is  without  foundation,  and  added  on 
purpose  to  throw  odium  on  the  minister ;  for  the  most 
dangerous  aspersion  that  can  be  thrown  out  against  any 
person  at  present,  is,  that  he  wishes  to  prevent  the  con- 
demnation of  the  king. — In  the  meantime,  Marat  thinks 
proper  to  keep  himself  concealed;  and  an  uncommon 
number  of  patrols  have  been  jemarked  in  the  streets, 
particularly  near  the  dwellings  of  Robespierre  and  Dan* 
ton,  ever  since  Louvet^s  accusation.  Some  people  assert, 
that  Santerre  has  given  orders  for  this,  merely  to  convey 
the  notion  that  the  lives  of  those  great  patriots  are  in  dan^ 
ger  from  the  Marseillois.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or 
xiot  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  do  observe,  that  those  who  say 
they  are  in  danger  wish  them  to  live,  and  those  who  in- 
sist upon  it  that  they  are  quite  safe  would  be  very  happy 
to  bear  of  their  death. 

As  for  Santerre,  whatever  his  modve  may  be  for  or- 
dering those  patrols,  it  was  well  observed  in  one  of  the 
late  journals,  that  if  he  had  paid  half  the  attention  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  prisoners,  that  he  now  shews  to  guard  Ro- 
bespierre, there  would  have  been  no  massacres  in  Sep- 
tember. 

November  IOl 

The  Girondists  affect  to  turn  the  triumph  of  Robe- 
spierreV  friends  into  ridicule :  they  insist  upon  it,  that 
passing  to  the  order  of  the  day  on  an  accusation  of  the 
nature  of  that  brought  by  X.ovet  against  Robespierre, 
i^ould  be  the  most  scvcre^and  humiliating  of  all  mortifica- 
tions to  a  man  of  good  character  and  common  feeling. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  that,  it  i9  evident  that 
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his  party  are  in  higher  spirits^  and  have  gained  strength 
since  he  made  his  defence.  The  friends  of  Roland  cer* 
taSnlj  expected  that  Loiwefs  accusation  would  have 
tiirown  such  an  odium  on  Robespierre  and  all  his  adher* 
ents,  as  would  have  gone  far  to  annihilate  their  influence 
in  the  convention  ;  instead  of  which,  those  members  who 
spoke  with  horror  of  his  conduct  before,  mention  it  with 
caution  and  moderation  now.  Barrere,  by  alluding  to 
him  with  contempt  as  a  dictator,  has  removed  part  of  the 
indignation  that  prevailed  against  him ;  and  in  moving 
the  order  of  the  day  he  rendered  a  very  important  service 
to  ]^obespierre,  and  did  what  was  highly,  agreeable  to 
Danton,  who  had  done  every  thing  he  could,  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  prevent  any  scrutiny  from  being  made  relative 
^ther  to  the  conduct  of  Robespierre,  or  the  murder  of 
the  prisoners.  I  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  Barrere 
thinks  Roland^s  party,  notwithstanding  the  majority  which 
on  some  questions  they  may  still  have  in  the  convention, 
is  on  the  whole  the  weaker  of  the  two^  and  that  he  means 
to  attach  himself  to  that  of  Danton. 

Condorcet^  however,  judges  otherwise ;  for  his  conduct^ 
which  sometime  since  was  thought  doubtful,  now  plainly 
indicates  a  decided  preference  of  the  Girondist?. 

M.  Condorcet  very  seldom  speaks  in  the  conventional 
assembly :  in  a  public  paper  under  his  direction  he  de- 
livers his  politiclil  sentiments  with  more  effect  than  he 
.could  fay  speaking :  in  this  he  has  of  late  directed  such 
strokes  of  ridicule  against  Robespierre,  as  no  man  wouU 
do  who  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him. 

In  the  Chronique  de  Paris  of  yesterday  is  the  following 
curious  article,  which  I  shall  insert,  because  it  shews  M. 
Condorcefs  idea  of  a  man  who  has  made  so  much  noise  in 
this  country,  particularly  of  late.— 

<  II  y  a,  dans  la  revolution  Franfaise,  des  hommes  et 
des  evenemens  qui  n^y  fopt  un  certain  bruit  passager,  que 
parceque  la  turbulence  nationale  grossit  et  gonfle  tout,  et 
qu^il  y  a  peu  d'observateurs  tranquilles*      Ces   petits 


boDmes  et  oes  petite  faits  ne  tiendront  que  quAtse  ligo^ 
daos  rbbtcnre* 

<  Une  de  ces  ciroonstaDcesLde  huit  jour9»  c^e9t  Paceuaa- 
tioD  iDtentee  cootre  Robespierre,  par  un  bomme  de  bea»- 
^oup  d'esprit  et  de  talent,  maU  qui  a  beauooup  plu^  d^ima- 
gination  encore.  L^accusateur  et  Taccus^  out  etc  tous  \e$ 
deux  entendus,  et  tous  les  deux  out  prouve  qu^il  etoit  im* 
possible  de  faire  de  Robespierre  un  dictateur. 

<  Tout  le  inoode  a  rexnarqud  que  Ton  avoit  amene 
beauooup  de  femmes  ^  la  seance :  lea  tribunes  ea  ctmte* 
noient  sept  ou  buit  cents,  et  deux  cents  bommes  tout  aa 
plus,  et  les  passages  etoient  obstrues  de  femmea, 

*  On  demande  quelquefois  pourquoi  tant  de  femmes  a 
la  suite  de  Robespierre,  chez  lui  ^  la  tribune  des  Jacobins, 
aux  Cordeliers,  \  la  convention  ?  C^est  que  la  revolution 
Fraugaise  est  une  religion,  et  que  Robespierre  y  fait  une 
secte :  c''est  un  pretre  qui  a  dcs  devotes ;  mais  il  est  evi. 
dent  que  toute  sa  puissance  est  en  quenouille.  Robe« 
apierre  pr^che,  Robespierre  censure ;  il  est  furieux,  gravet 
melancholiquey  exalte  i,  froid,  suivi  dans  ses  penseea  et 
dans  sa  conduite;  il  tonne  centre  les  riches  et  les  grands; 
il  vit  de  peu,  et  ne  connolt  pas  les  besoins  physiques ;  il 
n^a  qu'une  seule  mission,  c^est  de  parler,  et  il  p<arle  presque 
toujours.— II  refuse  Tcs  places  ou  il  pourroit  servir  le  peu- 
ple,  et  choisit  les  postes  ou  il  croit  pouvoir  le  gouvemer ; 
il  paroit  quand  il  peut  faire  sensation,  il  disparoit  quand 
la  sc^ne  est  remplie  par  d^autres ;  il  a  tous  les  caracteres, 
non  pas  d'^un  chef  de  religion,  mais  d'^un  chef  de  secte ;  il 
se  fait  une  reputation  d^austerite  qui  vise  k  la  saintete ;  il 
monte  sur  des  bancs ;  il  parle  de  Dieu  et  de  la  Providence ; 
il  se  dit  Tami  des  pauvres  et  des  foibles ;  il  se  fait  sui? re 
par  les  femmes;  il  re^oit  gravement  leurs  adorations  et 
leurs  hommages ;  il  disparoit  avant  le  danger,  et  Ton  ne 
voit  que  lui  quand  le  danger  est  passe.  Robespierre  est 
im  pretre,  et  ne  sera  jamais  que  cela/* 

*  In  the  French  revolution  cerUfn  men  and  eertain  erents  have  made 
^  temporary  noise,  only  because  national  turbulence  swells  and  enlaiyw 

'  erery 
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Bazire,  one  of  the  deputies  for  the  department  of  the 
Cote  dX>r>  and  $tKmgly  attached  to  the  party  of  Robe- 
8pienre>  made  a  report  lately  &om  the  committee  of  gene- 
ral safety  on  the  present  state  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

In  this  be  represented  Paris  as  in  great  tranqttillity^->- 
with  A  Yiew,  no  doubt^  to  proTe  that  the  armed  foroe  whicb 

every  thing,  and  bedsitw  tlicri  are  but  ftw  cool  olnerven.    Tb«M  UlUe 
OMD,  wod  tlifse  uobuportsot  eyeatf •  will  not  Mpploy  foor  lines  of  hii- 

t«7- 

One  of  those  incidents  of  a  week  Is  the  accusation  of  Robespierre,  by  a 
jnan  of  great  understanding  and  talents,  but  whose  Imagination  is  mora 
estensfYe  than  either.  The  aecnscr  and  the  aeeused  have  both  been 
heard,  wnd  both  have  preved*  that  it  le  impoMible  to  make  a  dictator  of 
Robespierre. 

Every  body  remarked  that  a  great  many  women  had  been  brought  to 
the  gi^lleries  of  the  national  assembly  when  Robespierre  made  his  defence. 
Among  seven  or  eight  hundred  which  the  galleries  contain,  there  were  itl 
the  meet  two  hnadred  men,  and  all  the  peepsgfi  were  lUed  with  wo* 
men. 

Jt  is  sometimes  asked,  how  It  happens  that  such  numbers  of  women  are 
continually  attending  Robespierre  wherever  he  is,  at  his  own  house,  at 
the  galleries  of  the  Jacobins,  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  of  the  convention  ? 

It  is  because  the  French  revolution  Is  considered  as  a  religion,  of  which 
Beiwspierfe  iB  the  leader  of  a  sect.  He  is  a  priest  who  has  devotees,  bnt 
it  is  evident  that  all  bis  power  is  ee  quemmUle.*  Robespierre  preaches, 
Robespierre  censures ;  he  is  furious,  grave,  melancholic,  atfTectedly  exalt* 
ed,  followed  in  his  opinions,  and  in  his  conduct ;  he  thunders  against 
tlie  rich  and  the  great ;  be  lives  on  little^  is  moderate  in  his  natural  ap^ 
tites ;  his  chief  mission  is  to  speak,  and  he  speaks  continually.  He  refuses 
thoee  offices  in  which  he  might  be  of  service  to  the  people,  and  chooses 
those  in  which  he  expQcIs  to  govern  them  i  he  appears  where  he  can 
Bake  a  figure,  and  disappears  when  the  scene  is  occupied  by  others :  he 
has  all  the  characteristics,  not  of  the  leader  of  a  religion,  bu  of  the  ]ead« 
er  ef  a  sect  t  he  attempts  to  establish  a  lepntation  of  austerity  which 
points  to  sanctity  i  he  mounts  on  forms,  and  talks  of  God  and  of  Provi* 
dence ;  he  calls  himself  the  fHead  df  the  poor  and  of  the  weak ;  he  makes 
himself  be  fbllowed  by  women,  and  gravely  accepts  of  their  homage  and 
admiration  i  he  retires  befoce  danger,  and  nobody  is  so  conspicuous  ae 
he  when  the  danger  is  over.  RobCHderre  is  a  priest.  Sad  never  can  be 
any  thing  SMire. 

*  This  expression  is  used  In  the  ancient  French  chronicles  relative  to 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  to  declare  that  women  are  excluded,  la  eov« 
ronne  en  France  ne  ttmbeJamaiM  en  quemmiUe,  It  Is  now  applied  In  othef 
cases,  and  here  implies  that  Robetpierre's  power  is  chiefly  over  women. 
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has  been  so  often  required  for  the  security  of  the  conven- 
tion is  not  necessary. 

He  endeavoured  to  justify  in  a  great  measure  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  prisoners  in  September,  and  afterwards  made 
one  of  the  most  improbable  assertions  that  ever  was  ima- 
gined, namely,  that  some  servants  of  a  lady  of  the  court 
(it  was  imagined  he  meant  Madame  de  Lamballe)  began 
the  assassinations,  with  a  view  to  save  their  mistress.  Hia 
words  are, — *  Je  dots  dire  oependant,  qu^I  est  proave 
que  les  domestiques  d^une  femme  celebre  i,  la  oour  se  de- 
guiscrent  en  sans-culottes,  s^armerent  de  piques  et  de 
tranchans,  se  porterent  aux  prisons,  et  les  premiers  egor- 
gerent  des  prisonniers  avec  des  marques  de  fureur  asses 
atroces,  et  des  propos  assez  violens,  pour  acquerir  quelque 
credit  dans  la  foule,  et  sauver  par  ce  moyen  leur  mai- 
tresse. 

*'  VoiR  quels  fiirent  les  premiers  auteurs  de  ces  ma^ 
sacres ! 

*  Celui  des  prisonniers  d^Orleans  s'est  fait  particuli€re» 
ment  par  des  gens  attaches  au  service  de  la  reine,  recoo* 
BUS  ii  la  tete  de  Fattfoupement  de  Versailles.^  ^ 

And  he  added,  that  as  he  was  in  the  committee  of 
surveillance  during  these  scenes,  he  knew  some  important 
facts  relating  to  them,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  re- 
veal at  present,  but  which  he  would  publish  perhaps  at 
some  future  period,  -f* 

*  I  moat  declare,  however*  that  It  has  been  proved  Uiat  the  aenraats  ef 
a  lady  of  the  court  diiiguieed  Uiemaelves  like  lana-cDlottes,  and  being  armed 
wiUi  pikes  and  odier  deadly  weapons*  went  to  the  priaona*  and  joined  in 
the  imsiafrfs  of  the  prisoncw  with  such  furj  aa  thcj  hn^ned  would 
gain  credit  with  the  populace*  and  enable  them  to  aave  their  mistrcH. 

Those  men  were  the  Srst  authors  df  the  massacrea. 

As  for  the  aoaaiacre  of  the  Orleans  prisoners*  that  i^  chiefly  executed 
hy  men  in  the  service  of  the  queen*  who  are  known  to  have  pot  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  band  of  aasa«ins  at  VcnaiUaik 

f  When  I  heard  Basire  pronounce  this*  I  considered  it  as  enliiely  Ue  ; 
hut  I  have  been  since  assured*  from  good  authority,  that  some  servants  of 
Kadame  de  LambalTe  and  of  the  pritfcesse  de  Tsrcnte,  particularly  the  va- 
letHle-chambre  of  the  latter,  actually  joined  the  mob  that  burrourdcd  the 
prison  of  La  Force*  and,  by  adopting  the  furious  language  of  the  mob*  en- 
deavoured 
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Ba2ire  terminated  his  diaooune  .by  blaming  the  con« 
duct  of  those  who  were  continually  mentioning  these 
scenes  in  September^  which,  he  insinuated,  had  been  of 
more  service  to  the  consolidating  of  the  reyolution  than  at 
first  sight  might  appear ;  and  he  adrised  all  parties  to  for* 
get  their  former  differences,  wave  all  idea  of  accusations 
on  the. account  of  the  scenes  in  September;  and  unite 
in  mutual  confidence  and  friendship  for  the  public  wel« 
fare. 

While  Bazire  was  in  this  manner  preaching  peace  and 
tranquillity,  the  assembly  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the  ac« 
lions  and  exclamations  of  the  members  indicated  fury  and 
deadly  hatred. 

Scyme  called  out  for  printing  and  disperung  the  report, 
others  opposed  it. 

At  last  St  Andre,  formerly  a  Calvinist  minister,  now  a 
deputy  for  the  department  du  Lot,  one  of  the  most  violent 
partisans  of  Robespierre,  made  a  speech,  the  tendency  of 
^hich  was  to  prove  the  utility  of  printing  and  dispersing 
the  report ;  which  would  shew  the  good  people  how  unani- 
mous theconvention  was ;  that  all  former  seeds  of  dissension 
were  now  blasted ;  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  distrust 
or  accusation ;  and  would  remove  the  error  in  which  the 
departments  were  in  believing  'there  was  any  need  of  a 
guard  for  the  convention,  where  mutual  confidence,  free* 
dom  of  opinion,  and  tranquillity  reigned. 

The  falsehood  of  these  representations,  which  were  de« 
livered  in  a  canting  hypocriUcal  tone,  were  so  well  known 
to  the  assembly,  that  they  produced  a  laugh :  after  which 
Buzot  said,— <  I  should  be  glad  tosee  real  union  founded  on 
mutual  esteetn  established  among  us ;  but  there  can  be  nei« 
ther  esteem  nor  union  between  the  heroes  of  the  10th  of 

deaTOurtd  to  gidn  to  much  liredh  M  would  doable  thtm  to  wft  tbdr  mif* 
treises.  But  these  tervanU  in  no  othjer  way  joined  with  the  aasanins; 
and  the  plan,  which  certainly  wag  formed  on  the  most  generous  motives, 
did  succeed  with  regard  to  Madame  de  Tarente. 

The  assertion  respecting  the  queeii*i  aeryanu  at  Veraaillea  is  without 
«oj  foundatioii. 
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ivhich  the  victory  of  Jemmappe  was  guned,  ahoald  be  ^f^ 
pointed  «•  a*day  for  annual  rejoicing. 

Lasource  opposed  this.  *  Let  us  wait,*  said  he,  <  nn^ 
til  the  triumph  of  liberty  is  comidete,  by  the  defeat  of 
all  the  tyrants  at  war  with  us ;  let  us  not  by  partial  dis- 
tinctions create  jealousy  in  the  other  armies  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  remember  the  success  of  Custine,  and  the  SOth  of 
September,  which  does  so  much  honour  to  Kellermann.^ 

*  Let  us  decree  no  national  rejoicing/  said  Barrere, 
*  when  so  many  men  have  perished.  The  ancients,  after 
their  victories,  appointed  funeral  ceremonies  only.  Ty- 
rants order  rejoicings,  although  their  subjects  have  pe- 
rished. Shall  republicans  imitate  the  unfeeling  joy  of 
tyrants?  You  ordained  with  propriety  a  public  rejoicing 
for  the  conquest  of  Savoy,  because  it  cost  no  blood.  Here 
4000  men  have  perished ;  the  Austrians  are  men :  800* 
French  have  likewise  perished,  and  yet  you  talk  of  rejoi- 
fting  r 

But  Vergniaud,  with  a  discernment  superior  to  sudf 
unnatural  and  affected  sentiments,  said, — *  Undoubtedly 
men  have  perished,  but  the  cause  of  freedom  is  triumph- 
ant. Let  us  beware  of  metaphysical  abstractions ;  the 
love  of  glory,  of  our  country,  iind  of  liberty  is  natural  to 
man ;  and  we,  4is  legislators,  ought  to  cherish  those  ge« 
nerous  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen. 
Wretched  is  the  philosophy  which  damps  them  !  If  such 
sentiments  had  not  glowed  in  the  breasts  of  Frenchmen, 
where  should  we  now  have  been  ?  where  our  armies  ? 
where  our  victories  ?  One  way  to  keep  this  sacred  fire 
alive,  is  public  rejoicings  on  such  occasions  as  the  pre- 
sent. Let  a  national  feast,  therefore,  be  decreed  for  the 
success  of  all  our  armies*  To  a  funeral  oration^s  being 
pronounced  on  the  same  occasion  I  give  my  consent ; 
but  that  a  national  feast  be  decreed,  I  demand.^ 

The  feast  was  decreed. 

*  It  cannot  be  believed  thftt  tblt  account  of  tbe  killed  and  womided  Is 
jtttt.  Prifate  letters  from  the  arm/  state  a  much  greater  number  of  tbe 
French  among  the  slain. 
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Baptiste,  who  had  withdrawn  immediately  after  the 
decree  had  passed  in  his  favour,  now  appeared  again  at 
the  bar,  dressed  in  the  .uniform  of  the  national  guards ; 
he  is  a  handsome  and  genteel  young  man.  The  ud-de- 
camp,  who  had  remained  at  the  bar  while  the  pther  was 
withdrawn,  threw  his  arms  around  his  neck  and  embraced 
him  the  instant  he  appeared.  The  hall  resounded  with 
reiterated  applause. 

<  Brave  citizen,**  said  the  president,  *  etiter  within  the 
sanctuary  of  law;  the  legislators  are  impatient  to  have 
one  who  deserves  so  well  of  his  country,  seated  among 
them  ;  they  are  impatient  till  you  receive  the  recompense 
due  to  your  intrepidity/ 

Baptiste  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Larue  entered  into  the 
assembly ;  the  former  was  led  up  to  the  tribune,  where 
the  president  saluted  him,  and  presented  him  with  a 
sword  as  the  gift  of  his  country.  How  exquisite  must 
have  been  the  sensations  of  this  young  man  at  that  mo- 
ment f  the  mere  idea  of  them  was  delightfully  affecting. 
When  a  gentleman  distinguishes  himself  by  any  noble  ac- 
tion, he  attracts  praise  and  admiration,  although  we  pre- 
sume that  he  has  had  honourable  sentiments  inculcated 
into  his^  mind  from  his  infancy ;  but  when  one  born  in  the 
lowest  rank,  who  has  not  received  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion, and  whose  chief  concern  for  a  considerable  part  of 
bis  life,  probably,  was  to  ward  off  the  misery  of  want,  and 
secure  daily  bread,  displays  a  mind  superior  to  every  sor- 
did consideration,  and  capable  of  the  most  generous  effort 
— such  a  man  assuredly  is  an  object  of  still  greater  ad- 
miration. 

November  13. 

The  battalion  of  Marseillois  and  some  fcderes  from 
other  departments,  now  at  Paris,  give  uneasiness  to  the 
party  of  Danton  and  Robespierre,  in  spite  of  their  inQu- 
ence  in  the  general  council  and  in  the  suburbs;  they  find 
that  Roland  is  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  convention  : 
they  fear  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as 
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the  MtfteilloiB  and  fikUTrcs  remiua  in  the  eiqpitaL  Tbtir 
presence  damps  tbe  energy  of  the  patriots  of  St  Antcune, 
and  prevents  Danton  from  reaping  tbe  full  benefit  of  their 
attachment  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  tbe 
Marseillois  odious,  and  excite  a  jealousy  of  tbeni  in  tbe 
minds  of  the  suburb  sans-culott^.  It  was  expected  that, 
confiding  in  their  numbers,  the  latter  would  have  driven 
the  strangers  out  of  Paris ;  but  the  very  name  of  Mar- 
seillois keeps  tht  suburb  patriots  in  check ;  and  although 
the  courage  of  the  former  has  not  been  put  to  tbe  ptoof 
since  their  arrival  at  Paris,  that  of  their  townsmen,  to 
which  the  sans«culottes  were  witness  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, impresses  their  minds  with  an  awful  respect  for  the 
small  band  from  the  same  town,  now  at  the  capitaL 

As  it  was  found  difficult  to  drive  tbem  out  of  Paris  by 
force,  a  plan  was  formed  to  get  rid  of  them  by  policy. 

Pache  has  been  war  minister  ever  since  Servan  was  q^ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  anny  on  the  frontiers  next 
to  Spain.  He  owed  his  situadon  entirely  to  the  recom* 
roendation  of  Roland ;  but  Danton  and  Bobespierte 
have  had  the  address  to  convince  bim  that  he  will  have 
the  best  chance  of  retaining  it,  by  attaching  himself  to 
them ;  and  Pache,  like  many  others,  being  more  influea- 
ced  by  the  favours  he  expects  than  by  those  he  has  al- 
ready received,  is  supposed  to  have  entered  into  their 
views. 

Custine  lately  made  a  requisition  of  reinforcements  for 
his  army :  Pache  informed  the  military  committee  of  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  hinted  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
send  di  the  fcderes  now  at  Paris,  as  part  of  the  reinforce- 
ment. This  plan  had  the  better  chance  of  succeeding,  as 
the  first  suggestion  came  from  Paclie,  a  man  supposed  to 
be  the  friend  of  Roland,  and  as  none  of  the  principal  mem« 
bers  of  Danton's  party  seemed  to  interest  themselves  in  it 

It  was  no  sooner  mentioned  in  the  convention,  how- 
ever, than  Buzot  saw  through  the  whole  scheme,  and  un- 
folded it  at  full  length,  as  an  intrigue  to  expose  the  con* 
vention  to  the  most  mortifying  of  all  situations^  and  sub- 
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jwt  tbua  to  the  imolence  of  a  faodon  which  had  the  dU 
rection  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  of  the  subbrbs. 

Barbaroux  also  represented  it  as  an  abominable  consjni^ 
acyi  which  if  carried  into  execution,  might  expose  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  deputies,  and  end  in  the  pillage  of 
Paris :  he  insisted  that  the  J^d/ris  could  not  be  of  so  much 
aervice  to  thdir  country  any  where  as  at  the  capital,  whera 
they  were  ever  ready  to  join  with  the  most  respectable  ci** 
tLsens  in  defence  of  the  legislative  body,  and  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  property. 

Cambon  being  struck  with  the  observations  made  by 
Buzot  and  Barbaroux,  and  with  the  recollection  of  some 
scenes  that  bad  been  acted  immediately  after  the  10th  of 
August,  ascended  the  tribune  with  a  precipitation,  and 
raised  his  voice  to  a  pitch  that  surprised  the  assembly, 
and  commanded  their  attention.    He  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  tyrannical  manner  in  which  the  last  assembly  had  been 
treated  by  those  men  who  had  the  direction  of  the  Faux- 
bourgs,  and  by  that  general  council  who  on  the  10th  of 
August  had  seised  the  government,  and  insulted  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation*    He  asked  if  they  had  forgot- 
ten that  those  usurpers  had  ordered  the  barriers  to  be 
shut,  the  tocsin  to  be  sounded ;  that  they  had  threatened 
the  members ;  and  that  when  the  Swiss  who  had  resigned 
their  arms  were  placed  within  the  walls  oF  the  assembly, 
and  under  the  safeguard  of  the  public  faith,  a  gang  of 
blood«thirsty  ruffians  had  come  to  the  doors  of  the  assem- 
bly-hall, and  demanded  that  they  should  be  delivered  up 
to  their  savage  rage ;  that  those  furious  men  were  on  the 
point  of  bursting  into  the  assembly,  and  dragging  them 
out  to  be  slaughtered ;  and  that  they  were  not  turned 
from  their  purpose  till  Lacroix  and  some  other  deputies 
b^ged  of  them  upon  their  knees  not  to  proceed  to  so  hor« 
rid  an  outragel  * 

*  AJtbougb  I  was  in  the  national  aaiembly  when  thtB  happened,  T  was 
ignorant  of  it  at  that  time,  and  tlierefore  it  is  not  inserted  in  the  journal  s 
but  Lacroix,  on  the  present  occasion,  confirmed  the  truth  of  Cambon*^  as- 
sertlon. 

S  B  S 
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<  Would  you  be  again  subjected  to  the  some  tyranny  Y* 
continued  Cambon.  <  If  so,  order  the  J'ederes  to  leave 
Paris  before  an  armed  force  is  decreed  and  established  for 
the  protection  of  the  convention ;  put  yourselves  again  in 
the  power  of  those  whose  despotism  you  have  experienced 
-—the  very  tyrants  who  enslaved  the  legislative  assembly  ; 
and  soon,  in  the  midst  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  the 
French  Cromwell  will  appear,  and  tell  you  that  he  will  be 
your  protector,  and  give  you  peace;  that  you  stand  in 
need  of  his  popularity  and  despotism  to  render  you  bappy. 
But  no;  we  willhave  no  protector,  no  king,  no  trium- 
virs, no  tribunes,  we  will  be  free ;  for  which  purpose,  let 
us  secure  the  independency  of  the  national  assembly,  and 
on  no  pretext  allow  the^edcres  to  be  removed  from  Paris 
till  an  organized  force  is  formed  from  all  the  departments 
of  the  republic,  which  can  prevent  the  representativea 
from  being  under  the  influence  of  one  department  only.* 

Cambon  pronounced  this  with  great  fire  and  energy, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  entirely  from  the  strong  convic*^ 
tion  he  felt  of  the  importance  of  bis  subject ;  and  which 
bad  the  greater  effect,  as 'his  usual  style  of  speaking  is 
uncommonly  cold  and  uninteresting.  His  manner  is 
awkward,  and  his  countenance  dull  He  is  of  a  methodical, 
calculating  turn  of  mind,  and  considered  as  their  best  fi- 
nancier. I  have  frequently  heard  him  speak  before ;  and 
generally  when  he  began,  I  heard  it  observed,— *  Now  we 
shall  have  something  worth  hearing ;  this  is  a  man  of  ad* 
mirable  good  sense :'  but  I  always  found  his  good  sense  so 
excessively  tiresome,  that  I  never  could  listen  to  it  long. 
But  on  this  occasion  he  commanded  all  my  attention,  and 
hb  discourse  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  assembly  ; 
it  is  believed  to  have  contributed  more  than  all  that  had 
been  previously  said,  to  the  failure  of  the  plan  which  had 
been  very  artfully  arranged  for  sending  away  the  Jtd^» 


res. 


The  importance  put  on  such  a  question  as  this,  shews 
how  very  loose  and  unsettled  the  affairs  of  this  country 
are ;  and  that  in  whose  hands  the  government  is  to  re- 
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main,  depends  more  on  the  sans-culottes  of  tw.)  or  three 
of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  a  handful  of  determined  fel- 
lows from  Marseilles,  than  on  the  unbiassed  will  of  the 
'Conventional  assembly* 

Roland  and  the  Girondists  seem  to  be  in  something  of 
the  same  situation  that  the  court  was  in  a  little  before  the 
10th  of  August.  The  party  of  Daoton  and  Robespierre 
are  as  earnest  for  the  destruction  of  the  first,  as  ever  they 
were  for  that  of  the  second  ;  and  they  seem  preparing  to 
attempt  it  by  the  same  means. 

The  court  a  little  before  that  epoch  had  the  majority 
of  the  national  assembly  with  them,~-Roland's  party  have 
the  majority  of  the  convention  with  them  at  present. 

The  court  had  a  battalion  of  Swiss  and  a  band  of  gen- 
tlemen to  protect  them.  The  Girondists  have  a  battali- 
on of  men  from  Marseilles  and  some  J^idiris  from  other 
departments  for  their  guards:  whether  these  last  will 
prove  more  successful  than  the  Swiss  is  yet  to  be  tried. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  evident  that  each  party  is  more  a- 
fraid  of  the  other,  than  either  is  of  all  their  external  eue« 
mies. 

November  14. 

Some  days  ago  I  saw  the  following  article  in  the  Chro- 
nique  de  Paris.-^ 

<  Lorsque  Louis  a  et^  conduit  au  Temple,  il  n'avoit  pas 
le  sols :  le  citoyen  Petion  lui  a  prete  deux  roille  livres. 
Voici  son  billet.-— 

*  Le  roi  reconnoit  avoir  re^u  de  M.  Petion  la  somrme 
de  2526  liv.  y  compris  5S6  liv.  que  MM.  Ics  commis- 
saires  de  la  municipalite  se  sont  charges  de  rcmettre  si  M* 
Hue,  qui  les  avoit  avances  pour  le  service  du  roi. 

PoirUy  ce  3  Sepiembre  1792.  (Signc)        *  LOUIS.'  * 

*  When  Lewis  wu  conducted  to  the  Temple*  he  had  not  a  penny ;  Of- 
tiiCD  Petion  lent  him  two  thoufand  livris.— Here  follows  his  receipt. — 

The  king  acknowledges  having  reeeiyed  Arom  M.  Petion  the  sum  of 
25S6  Hyres,  526  livres  of  which  the  commissioners  of  the  municipalitj 
are  to  pay  to  M.  Hue,  who  had  advanced  them  for  the  service  of  the 
king. 

PMit,  Ihit  3d  ofStft.  1799.  (Signed)        looxs. 
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I  had  the  coriority  to  shew  this  to  n  person  wlumi  I 
knew  to  be  of  Petion^s  aoquaintanee,  asking  him,  at  dn 
Sttne  time,  if  he  believed  it. 

He  said  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  but 
ihat  he  would  inform  me  of  something  to  die  same  purpose, 
which  I  might  depend  upon  was  true.  He  then  told  me, 
that,  haying  some  business  with  the  mayor,  he  had  wmt- 
ed  on  him  on  the  Slst  df  August ;  that  while  he  was  with 
him,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  the  mayor,  which,  haying 
read,  he  threw  carelessly  on  the  table,  and  said  to  the 
servant,  very  well.  He  then  turned  to  py  acquaintance, 
and  conversed  with  him  on  the  business  whidi  had 
brought  him  there ;  and  afterwards, 'as  he  happened  to  h«ve 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  letter,  which  lay  open  on  the  table, 
the  mayor  said,  you  may  read  it,  if  you  please««— It  was 
from  the  king,  and  what  follows  is  a  literal  transladon.— « 

*  The  king  would  be  glad  that  Mr.  Petion  gave  an  aiw 
swer  to  the  letter  written  to  him  five  days  ago,«-this  is 
the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  he  has  received  no  money 
to  defiiiy  his  expenses :  the  king  will  be  obliged  to  Mr. 
Petion,  if  he  will  let  him  know  what  he  is  to  reoeiTe,  and 
send  him  an  answer  to-day. 

t  (Signed)    <  louis*^ 

Countersigned  by  two  other  names. 

The  patience  with  which  the  king  has  iendured  every 
hardship  which  pressed  on  himself  alone,  gives  reason  to 
beUeve  that  he  has  been  prevailed  on  to  write  on  this  sub» 
ject  from  a  consideration  for  others ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  letter  was  written  by  some  attendant,  and  that 
this  not  having  been  answered,  the  king  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  writing  the  second  himself. 

That  either  was  necessary  is  abominable,  and  betrays 
i«al  meanness  of  spirit  in  those  who  are  affecting  grand- 
eur of  mind,  and  a  manner  of  thinking  superior  to  vuL 
gar  prejudices. 

Naoemker  15. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  informed  of  the  treatment  which  the 
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ny«i  fiunily  wrp  subjected  to  io  the  Ttmple.  Many  cuv 
cutttlaiicts  of  «  public  nature,  however,  indicate  that  it 
is  indelieste  and  harsh  in  the  highest  degree. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  general  council  of  the 
commune  of  Paris  sit  there  constantly,  and,  according  to 
directions  given,  regulate  every  thing  respecting  the  roy- 
al fimily. 

As  they  have  been  mc^re  closely  confined  of  late,  and 
not  seen  by  the  guards  which  do  duty  at  the  Temple,  a 
report  was  spread  that  the  king  had  escaped,  although 
the  same  number  of  men  as  usual  continued  to  mount 
guard  I  it  was  said,  that  this  was  done  merely  to  deceive 
the  people,  till  some  excuse  could  be  thought  of  to  avert 
the  public  indignation  from  the  committee  for  their  ne« 
gligence  or  treachery.  Full  of  thisidea,  a  body  of  men 
ftom  th(e  sections  of  Paris,  who  were  on  guard  at  the  Tern* 
pie,  insisted  upon  seeing  the  king  and  royal  family,  that 
they  might  be  satisfied  themselves,  and  enabled  to  sati^ 
fy  their  fellow-citicens,  that  the  king  actually  was  in  the 
Temple,  and  that  they  were  not  guarding  empty  apart* 
ments,  as  was  strongly  suspected. 

The  municipal  officers  refused  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand ;  the  guard  insisted,  and  threatened  to  force  their 
way  into  the  apartments.  Santerre  was  sent  for ;  he  e3U 
postulated  with  tliose  mutineers,  and  assured  them,  that 
all  the  family  were  safe  in  the  prison.  This  at  length  sa* 
tisfied  the  volunteers  from  the  sections ;  but  the  cannon- 
eers  persisted  in  their  demand,,  and  Santerre  was  under 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  multitude  assembled  at 
the  gates  of  the  Temple,  who,  in  character  of  peuple  sou* 
verain,  decided  against  the  cannoneers,  and  they  were  obli* 
ged  to  give  up  the  point. 

The  municipal  committee,  to  whose  eare  the  royal  fa« 
mily  are  peculiarly  intrusted,  have  made  frequent  repcMrts 
to  die  general  council,  in  which  they  pretend,  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  plan  of  delivering  them  from  the  Temple,-^ 
and  the  smallest  accidental  circumstonces  which  occur  are 
^nsidered  as  signals  from  without^  which  are  fully  iin« 
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derstood  by  the  prisoners  within.  Mention  has  been 
made  in  those  returns  to  the  general  council,  of  a  man^s 
being  heard  playing  on  a  flute  at  midnight,  of  the  songs 
that  are  sung  in  the  street,  the  expresnons  used  by  the 
common  criers  that  pass :  and  it  is  insinuated,  that,  by 
all  these,  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  Sometime 
since,  the  committee  represented,  that  when  the  fannly 
walked  in  the  garden,  or  appeared  on  the  balcony,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  came  to  the  windows  of  the  adjacent  houses, 
and  made  signals,  which  seemed  td  be  understood  by  the 
prisoners.  One  member  of  the  council  proposed,  that,  to 
prevent  this  last,  the  king  and  royal  family  should  never 
be  permitted  to  come  into  the  open  air,  till  it  was  so 
dark  that  they  could  not  be  seen ;  another  proposed  to 
raise  the  walls  in  the  garden,  and  make  such  alterations 
in  the  Temple  as  would  effectually  prevent  the  prisoners 
from  being  seen  by  anjr  person  without. 

Both  these  ingenious  proposals  were  rendered  unnc* 
cessary  by  an  order  from  the  council,  that  all  the  family 
should  be  prevented  from  walking  in  the  garden,  or  even 
appearing  at  the  windows  of  their  apartments ;  and  when 
they  assemble  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  is  always  in 
the  presence  of  one  or  two  municipal  officers,  every  look, 
word,  or  gesture  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  is  observed, 
interpreted,  and  frequently  reported  .  to  the  council  ge* 
neral  as  having  a  mysterious  meaning. 

Among  other  circumstances  equally  unimportant,  it 
was  mentioned  in  one  of  the  memorials  of  the  committee, 
niade  a  considerable  time  ago,  that  the  king  continued  to 
wear  his  star  and  ribbons,  which  raised  the  petulance  of 
the  author  of  a  daily  journal,  who,  on  the  subject  of  this 
memorial,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  indecent 
terms.-*'  Si  Louis  avoit  le  sens  commun,  il  auroit  qaitte 
lui-meme  toutes  ces  chamarrures  feodales ;  il  seroit  au- 
jourd^hui  republicain,  c^est  ^-dire,  plus  qu'^on  roi ;  car  un 
roi  nVst  que  le  premier  esclave  de  son  empire.^  *    He 

1 1(  Lewii  bad  comviOD  qenacs  hf  wpuld  qf  \i\»  ovpa  accord  bave  thrown 

aside 
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then  adds,  that,  so  far  from  stripping  him  of  them,  it 
woutd  be  better,  provided  the  nation  allows  him  to  live, 
to  condemn  him  to  wear  those  shameful  emblems  for  life; 
and  proposes  that  all  who  should  be  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  should  be  sentenced  to  the  same  punishment, — and 
concludes, — *  Qu^on  les  exposit  aux  regards  du  peuple 
bardes  de  cordons,  et  Phabit  garni  d^aigles,  de  pigeons, 
d^elephans,  de  moutons :  les  Romains  ne  depouilloient  pas 
les  rois  vaincus  des  attributs  de  la  royaute ;  ils  les  en  re- 
vetoient  au  contraire  avec  grand  soin,  et  cela  pour  cracher 
dessus.'  ♦ 

The  council  general  however  saw  this  in  a  different 
point  of  view.  Eager  to  display  a  contempt  for  aristo- 
cracy, and  constantly  asserting  that  the  people  in  general 
detest  monarchy,  they  cannot  help  often  betraying  a  dread 
of  the  first,  and  a  suspicion  that  the  nation  still  retiuns 
its  old  affection  for  .the  second — they  seem  afraid  of  every 
thing  that  puts  them  in  mind  of  either.  Manuel  was  or- 
dered to  go  to  the  Temple,  and  announce  to  the  king, 
that  as  royalty  was  abolished,  there  was  no  propriety  in 
his  wearing  his  former  ornaments  any  longer.  The  dia- 
logue which  passed  between  the  king  and  Manuel  on  this 
occa^on,  has  been  published  in  some  of  the  journals,  pro- 
bably by  Manuel  himself:  even  from  this  acoount.it  ap» 
pears,  that  the  king  received  this  message  with  that  manly 
indifference,  and  undisturbed  resignation,  which  he  has 
shewn  since  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes.  I  have 
always  heard  that  Lewis  XVI  never  was  much  affected 
by  the  magnificence  of  royalty,  even  when  he  possessed 
it  in  its  highest  splendour ;  he  seems  now  to  be  as  little 
affected  by  the  loss  of  it ;  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 

• 

aside  all  tho$e  feudal  trapptngs  {  he  would  by  this  time  have  become  a 
republican,  which  is  being  greater  than  a  king ;  for  a  king  is  only  the 
highest  slave  in  his  own  domiDions. 

*  Let  them  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  people*  covered  with  rib- 
boDSf  and  their  clothes  trimmed  with  eagles,  pigeons,  elephants,  and  sheep: 
the  Romaos  did  not  strip  the  vanquished  kings  of  the  emblems  of  royalty. 
On  the  contrary,  they  carefully  dressed  them  in  them  for  the  purpose  of 
spitting  on  tf^cjin* 
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displayed  in  ttiese  paltry  in8taiices»  inateid  of  Chfowiog 
disgrace  on  th^  monareh,  rendera  hia  good  qualitiaa  mora 
CooBpicuous* 


Naumki  16. 

In  a  work  pubiisbed  some  years  ago,^  I  endeaToared 
to  give  an  idea  of  that  enthusiastic  attachment  and  affec^ 
liont  which  the  French  of  those  days  bad,  or  pretended 
to  liave,  for  their  inonarchs. 

They  spoke  of  loyalty  as  a  quality  of  the  mind,  like 
generosity  or  courage :  they  seemed  proud  to  think  that 
tbcy  possessed  this  quality,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other  people ;  and  every  French- 
tnan  wished  to  be  thought  loyal,  as  every  man  wishea  to 
be  thought  generous  or  brave.  They  seemed  even  to  oon- 
dder  it  as  a  virtue,  which  ought  to  be  cherished  in  the 
breast  of  the  subject,  independent  of  the  good  qualities^ 
and  in  spite  of  the  bad  qualities,  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
they  were  vain  to  point  out  to  strangers  how  tar  thw 
countrymen  surpassed  all  others  in  the  exercise  of  it 

An  English  officer,  after  having  passed  some  days  at 
Versailles  during  die  reign  of  Lewis  XV,  supped  in  com- 
pany with  several  French  gentlemen  on  the  evening  that 
be  returned  to  Paris.  The  conversation  turned  on  the 
great  attachment  and  affection  of  the  French  nation  to 
their  monarchs ;  and  one  of  the  company  understandUng 
that  the  court  had  he&i  greatly  crowded,  and  that  many 
people  of  distinction  from  Paris  had  been  at  VersaiU^ 
during  the  officer^s  residence  there,  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  been  surprised  at  seeing  such  marks  of  loyalty* 

«  No,*  replied  the  officer,  <  I  should  have  been  sur- 
prised if  I  had  not  seen  them,* 

<  To  be  sure,*  resumed  the  Frenchman,  <  the  king  ia 
the  most  amiable  man  in  the  world,  and  it  is  quite  na- 
tural  that  all  the  world  should  love  him.* 

*  That  is  indisputable,*  said  the  officer ;  <  but  I  was 
thinking  of  other  reasons  which  those  I  saw  so  assidu? 

"  View  of  Societj  and  Mannen  in  France,  ftcv 
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oudy  IM^ing  their  oourt  to  tlie  king  might  baye,  mid . 
whieh  are  sufficient  to  aecount  fer  all  the  zeal  and  attad^ 
ment  they  displajred** 

The  other  affected  not  to  understand  hioiy  and  asked 
with  great  politeness  what  other  reasons  they  could 
have. 

'  Why/  replied  the  officer,  <  has  not  the  king  govern^ 
meots,  and  regiments,  and  bishopricks,  and  many  other 
very  benefieial  things  to  bestow  ?  I  should  imagine  that 
thb  consideration  might  render  the  king  an  object  of  great 
attention,  and  produce  many  marks  of  zealous  attachment 
to  his  person,  eren  although  he  were  not  quite  the  most 
amiabk  man  in  the  world,  as  all  the  world  allow  him  tQ 
he: 

<  Be  assured,  sir,*  rejoined  the  Frenchman,  <  that  there 
ie  no  people  on  earth  who  hare  such  a  veneration  for 
their  kings,  and  so  much  disinterested  loyalty  as  the 
French.* 

^  Forgive  me,^  said  the  officer,  <  I  know  a  people  who 
can  dispute  those  qualifications  with  them,  and  whose 
courtiers  give  stronger  proofs  of  veneration  and  loyaltj 
to  their  prince  than  even  those  of  Versailles/ 

<  What  people?* 

*  The  subjects  of  Uie  emperor  of  Morocco,*  replied  the 
officer;  *  there  is  a  monarch  for  you,  gentlemen,  who 
hardly  ever  speaks  to  his  subjects  qu^i  coup  de  sahre^  and 
yet  they  venerate  him  in  the  most  astonishing  manner. 
When  I  was  in  garrison  at  Gibraltar,  I  passed  over  to 
his  dominions,  and  had  the  honour  of  spending  sometime 
at  his  court  at  Fez :  one  of  this  beloved  monarch*s  mom-? 
iog  amusements  is  shooting  arrows  at  his  subjects  s  when 
he  chances  to  miss,  which  seldom  happens,  for  by  frequent 
practice  he  is  an  excellent  marksman,  the  person  at  whom 
it  is  directed  takes  up  \he  arrow,  and  with  all  the  zeal  of 
the  most  devoted  courtier  presents  it  on  his  knee  to  the 
emperor* 

^  On  some  occasions,  he  does  his  subjects  the  honour  of 
cutting  off  their  heads  with  his  own  bands,  and  is  mucl) 
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praised  by  ilie  courtiers  around  for  hia  dexterity :  in  ahort, 
they  display  every  mark  of  attachment  to  his  person,  and 
may  be  said  with  truth  to  love  their  sovereign  to  distrac- 
tion.— ^This  is,  gentlemen,  what  I  call  disinterested  loyal- 
ty.^ But  now  the  French,  at  least  all  of  them  who  remain 
in  France,  are  as  solicitous  to  declare  that  they  never  pos- 
sessed this  enthusiastic  loyalty,  as  formerly  they  were 
anxious  to  have  it  thought  they  did ;  and  as  they  began 
to  disavow  this  principle  during  the  reign  of  the  most  mild 
and  most  equitable  monarch  they  ever  had,  as  soon  as  his 
power  began  to  be  abridged,  and  continued  to  profess  the 
most  ardent  loyalty  towards  the  most  oppressive  and  ty- 
rannical of  his  predecessors  while  they  retained  their  pow- 
er, it  is  pretty  clear  on  what  that  boasted  loyalty  was 
founded* 

But  as  the  men  shew  an  abject  and  slavish  dispositioo, 
who  affect  attachment  and  veneration  for  a  foolish  or 
wicked  prince,  so  those  on  the  other  hand  betray  a  male- 
volent and  odious  character,  who  are  deficient  in  respect 
and  gratitude  to  a  mild  and  equitable  monibrcb,  who 
through  the  whole  of  his  reign  has  manifested  a  love  of 
justice,  and  an  equal  regard  for  the  rights  of  his  subjects 
and  for  his  own  prerogative. 

The  loyalty  of  a  roan  of  sense  and  spirit  arises  from  a 
due  respect  for  the  firM  magistrate  in  the  state,  whose 
lawful  authority  he  is  ready  to  support  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  independent  of  every  other  consideratioD. 
To  this  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  monarch  as  first  m*- 
gistrate,  esteem  for  personal  good  qualities,  if  they  exists 
and  gratitude  for  favours  received,  will  be  added  in  every 
well-formed  mind.  But  these  sentiments  do  not  exclu- 
sively belong  to  loyalty,  but  are  felt  for  every  person  of 
our  acquaintance,  who  possesses  great  or  amiable  qualities^ 
and  from  whom  we  have  received  favours.  But  the  ostenta- 
tious indications  of  loyalty  which  are  sometimes  exhibited, 
proceed  in  the  vulgar  from  a  mere  love  of  noise;  in  some 
of  superior  rank,  from  the  desire  of  being  looked  on  as  the 
particular  friends  of  the  royal  family    unconnected  witU 
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any  idea  of  their  good  qualities ;  and  in  many  it  is  found- 
ed on  a  lucrative  office  in  possession  or  in  expectation. 

J^OvemAer  17. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  when  a  veneration 
for  the  Christian  religion  was  still  pretty  general  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  a  democratic  abb^,  with  a  view  to  in- 
spire his  audieoce  with  a  detestation  for  aristocrates,  as- 
sured them  in  his  sermon  that  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified 
by  the  aristocratcs  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  people  imagine  that  the  same  assertion  made  in  a 
sermon  now,  would  not  produce  the  same  horror  in  the 
minds  of  a  French  audience  that  it  did  three  years  ago, 
being  of  opinion  that  religious  impressions  are  much 
weaker  now  than  they  were  then. 

One  distinguishing  doctrine  of  Christianity,  namely,  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  seems  to  be  greatly  exploded,  and 
considered  rather  as  the  effect  of  weakness  than  magnani- 
mity :  revenge,  on  the  contrary,  is  applauded  as  a  virtue, 
and  proclaimed  as  a  duty,  and  the  people  are  stimulated 
to  vengeance,  on  every  real  or  supposed  injury. 

Those  who  excite  the  populace  against  the  king,  tell 
them,  that  his  execution  is  necessary,  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  their  brethren  in  the  Carousel  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  cannot  prosper, 
until  their  slaughter  is  amply  revenged. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  national  assembly,  that  some 
of  those  patriots,  while  they  lay  expiring  on  the  ground, 
had  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  Swiss  cut  in  pieces, 
before  their  eyes  were  entirely  closed. 

The  new  levies  are  assured  by  way  of  encouragement, 
that  in  case  they  should  be  killed  in  battle,  they  may 
make  themselves  perfectly  easy,  for  that  their  deaths  shall 
be  fully  revenged. 

A  poor  woman  was  weeping  bitterly  for  the  death  of  her 
son,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Valmy  ;  the  soldier  who 
had  brought  her  the  news  endeavoured  to  comfort  her. 
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tftjriiig;--^  CoiisoIc»^toiiB,  Matigmtitei  je  torn  npondt 
qu^  a  eie  bien  venge.^  * 

At  the  civic  feast,  which  took  place  on  aoooant  of  the 
conquettt  cf  Savoy,  a  new  stanza  was  added  to  the  hymn  of 
the  Marseillois,  and  was  song  by  a  company  of  yonng 
boys  on  that  occasion^^— 

Nous  Intrffroot  dsiif  la  ciRlte» 

Quaod  DOS  aio^  n'j  moiit  plw  s 

Noiif  y  tfouifoDi  IcQr  poociite 

Et  li^  trace  de  leufs  vertui* 

Bien  moins  jalonx  de  lenr  rarriTzet 

Que  de  parteger  laor  cereuell, 

Noot  aunms  le  enbttoBe  argoeil 

De  lea  veagtr  ou  de  les  eulvrc, 

Anx  annee,  Citoyeos  I — Fonnez  voe  battalioDf  t 

Marches !    Oa'an  laog  Inpur  abreuve  nos  lilloiis. 

I  was  at  the  convention  ktely,  when  a  young  officer  be- 
longing to  the  regiment  of  Beaurepaire  appeared  at  the 
bar. 

He  had  been  at  Verdun  when  the  colonel  shot  himself: 
he  spoke  highly  of  that  officer,  by  whom,  he  sud,  the  gar« 
rison  had  been  animated  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
that  they  had  resolved  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
town,  rather  than  surrender :  he  gave  an  affecting  account 
of  the  indignation  and  grief  of  the  soldiers,  when  they 
found  that  the  magistrates  had  capitulated,  and  were  told 
of  the  catastrophe  of  their  colonel :  he  said,  he  was  deput- 
ed from  his  regiment,  to  demand  vengeance  on  the  traitors 
who  had  betrayed  Verdun  to  the  enemy,  and  driven  their 
commander  to  despair.  He  read  the  names  of  those  he 
accused,  consisting  of  the  magistrates  of  Verdun,  and  some 
of  the  field-officers  of  the  national  guards.  - 

This  young  officer  was  handsome,  and  of  a  genteel 
figure :  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  grace ;  and  what  in* 
terested  the  audience  greatly  in  his  favour,  was,  that  a 
letter  from  Dumourier  was  read,  which  informed  the  con- 
vention, that  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  had  be* 

*  Comfort  jounelf,  Margareti^  for  I  caii  assure  700  that  he  was  well  t- 
Tenged. 


hBifed  renarkably  well  against  tl^  Prussians ;  and  that 
the  officer  who  brought  the  accusation  had  distinguished 
biatelf  in'a  very  gallant  manner* 

Some  of  the  members  began  to  talk  of  avenging  th« 
death  of  Beaurepaire  on  the  heads  of  the  persons  accused 
by  the  officer;  and  the  assembly  seemed  so  much  enraged 
against  them»  that  I  was  afraid  of  their  decreeing  some, 
thing  very  violent  instantly— 4>ut  one  deputy,  who  had 
preserved  coolness  in  the  midst  of  all  this  emotion,  'riiew* 
ed  the  impropriety  of  coming  to  any  resolution  against  the 
aocused  ciUeensi  in  the  present  state  of  their  minds,  and 
begged  that  the  accusation  might  be  referred  to  the  con- 
^deration  of  a  committee. 

This  measure  was  at  last  adopted. 

November  19» 

There  are  eight  or  ten  theatres  for  dramatic  entertain* 
ments  of  one  kind  or  other  at  present  in  t*aris :  most  of 
them  are  open  four  times  a-week.  The  pieces  represent* 
ed  are  generally  new,  and  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  audience  in  senti* 
ments  favourable  to  the  revolution.  Kings  and  princes 
are  represented  as  rapacious,  voluptuous,  and  tyrannical; 
nobility  as  frivolous  and  unfeeling,  fawning  to  the  sove* 
reign,  and  insolent  to  their  fellow*subjects ;  priests  as  hy« 
pocritical^  artful,  and  wicked^  To  inspire  a  hatred  to 
monarchical  government,  and  a  love  of  republicanism,  is 
one  great  object  of  almost  every  new  piece— even  in  those 
comic  pieces  whose  plots  turn  on  an  amorous  intrigue,  or 
some  object  equally  remote  from  politics  or  forms  of  go- 
vernment, sentiments  of  the  same  tendency  occur,  and 
however  awkwardly  introduced  they  are  sure  of  being  re* 
ceived  with  applause.  A  strict  adherence  to  the  unities 
of  time  and  place,  and  other  critical  rules,  for  which  the 
French  theatre  was  formerly  distinguished,  is  now  little 
attended  to. 

The  dramatic  writers  hute  fetters,  as  much  as  the  sans- 
culottes, and  sometimes  despise  decorum  as  much 
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I  was  lately  at  the  theatre  des  Vari^tes :  the  piece  was 
entitled  La  Mort  de  Bcaurepatre. 

The  hero,  on  hearing  that  the  magistrates  of  Verdun 
have  delivered  a  gate  of  the  town  to  the  Prussians,  shoots 
himself  on  the  stage.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  surround- 
ed by  his  guards,  enters,  and  finds  a  French  soldier  la- 
menting over  the  body  of  his  commander :  while  the  duke 
is  questioning  him,  another  French  soldier  is  brought  in, 
who  has  just  shot  a  Prussian  officer  in  the  street.  The 
duke  asks,  who  bribed  him  to  commit  this  assassination  ? 
The  soldier  replies, — *  That  he  needed  no  bribe  to  deter- 
mine him  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  his  country ;  that  be 
had  no  part  in  the  infamous  capitulation,  by  which  the 
Prussians  were  permitted  to  enter  Verdun  ;  that  be  had 
mistaken  the  officer  he  had  killed;,  for  the  duke  himself, 
and  highly  regrets  the  mistake.^ — The  soldier  in  his  turn 
demiands  of  the  duke,  *  who  had  bribed  Asm  to  invade'  a 
country  which  had  renounced  conquest,  and  to  make  war 
'on  a  people,  who  wished  only  to  be  governed  by  laws  of 
their  own  making,  under  a  form  agreeable  to  their  own 
taste?*  The  duke  makes  some  reply  to  this,  and  the  dis* 
pute  becomes  warm ;  but  although  the  soldier  is  repre- 
sented as  having  by  much  the  best  of  the  argument,  he  is 
ordered  to  immediate  execution.  It  appears  soon  after, 
that  on  his  way  he  has  leaped  over  a  bridge,  and  by  that 
means  escaped  a  more  painful  death.  The  first  soldier 
concludes  the  piece,  by  assuring  the  duke,  that  he  will 
make  nothing  of  his  present  enterprise,  which  he  had  best 
relinquish  in  time ;  for  iht  ahorUst  follies  are  the  toonesi  re> 
medied. 

Many  little  dramas  are  daily  exhibited  on  the  Boule- 
vards, to  the  same  tendency,  and  ballads  are  sung  in  the 
streets  and  public  walks :  one  is  entitled,  Comparaison  du 
Regime  Ancien  avec  le  Nouveau ;  the  last  stanza  is  as 
follows.— 

Jadift  quand  pour  l^ann^  un  fill  pirtoit, 
Sa  bonne  mere  tout  aussi-tot  pleuroit, 
Kt  Ic  retirer  elle  ne  pouvoit ; 
C*4tolt  regime  despote. 
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Anjoiirdltti,  fon  voit  toutes  lef  rnamant    - 
Foire  le  pBquet,  aimer  leun  enfans, 
Et  let  envoyer  eervir  dans  let  campt ; 
VWe  un  regime  patriots. 

The  two  following  stanzas  are  from  anothefi  tvhich  ii 
much  relished  by  the  people.— 

SaYes-TOiit  la  belle  hiatoire 
De  oet  ikmenz  Proarfent  ? 
Ila  marchoieDt  i  la  victoira 
Avec  let  Autrichient ; 
Au  lieu  de  palme  de  glolre 
lit  ont  cueilli  det— raitlDi. 
Le  Grand  Frad6rie  t'6cliappe) 
Prenant  le  pJut  court  chtmin  { 
Malt  Dumourier  le  ratrappct 
fit  lui  chante  ce  reftrain  t 
N'alles  pint  mordre  i  la  grajipe 
Dant  la  vigne  da  Toiahi* 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  journals  observer,  that  sniAU 
springs  are  capable  of  moving  great  machines ;  and  that 
popular  ballads  have  had  considerable  influence  in  the  re- 
volutions of  nations ;  he  adds, — <  La  dhanson  des  Mar* 
seillois  &laire,  inspire,  et  rejouit  i,  la  fois.  Je  conclus  i 
ce  que  Ton  attache  quatre  chanteurs  ^  chacund  de  nos  ar* 
mees.  Faire  notfe  r^olution  en  chahtant,  est  un  moyen 
presque  sillr  de  TempScher  de  finir  par  de  chansons.** 

What  truth  is  in  this  observation,  is  not  worth  ex« 
amining;  but,  if  the  termination  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion depends  on  the  good  humour  and  humanity  with 
which  it  has  of  late  been  carried  on,  it  will  have  a  dismal 
ending* 

Kovember  10* 

Marat  has  kept  himself  concealed  for  some  time»  but  his 
journal  is  continued  as  usual.  He  dates  it  from  a  subter- 
raneous  habitation  (d^un  Souterrain)  ;  in  which,  be  says^ 
be  is  obliged  to  bury  himself  alive,  that  he  may  be  safe 

*  The  tong  of  the  Marseillois  at  once  enlightens,  inspires,  and  rejoicet. 
1  therefore  move,  that  four  good  singers  shall  be  appointed  to  each  of  our 
armies.  To  accomplish  our  revolution  with  gaiety  and  good  humour,  it 
one  ture  way  to  prevent  its  ending  in  a  song. 

VOL.  III.  2  c 
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from  the  daggers  of  anassins.  AxxA  why  wA  I  obliged  to 
hide  myself  ?  he  asks  of  the  people,  to  whom  his  jounial 
is  addressed.^-*  O  people^  qtte|ecb6ria»qnejeporte  dans 
aioa  eoeur,  pour  avoir  f^s  votre  defenoe,  pour  Mwvir  6tc 
votre  ami,  &c.  &c.'  * 

It  seems  extraordiiiary»  to  address  the  nob  of  Paris  in 
the  style  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress ;  but  it  is  still  more  ez^ 
traordinary,  that  a  mdb,  who  have  given  such  proolii  of 
ferocity,  should  be  deluded  by  the  language  which  seduces 
a  fond  girl. 

The  general  turn  of  bis  journal,  however,  is  not  in  the 
same  tender  strain,  even  since  he  dated  from  below  ground. 
The  manner  in  which  he  vindicates  himself  from  the  ac* 
cusation  of  being  sanguinary,  will  be  thought  curious.— - 

*  Le  grand  cheval  de  baltulle  de  raes  detracteurs  est  de 
me  peindre  comme  un  homme  saaguinaire,  qui  est  sans 
oesse  it  precher  le  meurtre  et  rassassinat.  Mais  je  les  de« 
fie  de  faire  voir  autre  chose  dans  mes  cerits,  si  oe  n^est  qu« 
j*ai  demontr^  la  n$cessit€  d'abatre  quelques  centaines  de 
tStes  criminelles  pour  conserver  trots  cent  mille  tetes  ia- 
nocentes.*-!- 

In  bis  journal  of  this  day  is  the  following  pstragrapiL 
*  Je  ne  croirai  k  la  republique,  que  lorsque  la  t£te  de  Loa- 
is  Capet  ne  sera  plus  sur  ses  epaules,  et  que  les  soidats  de 
la  libertc  ne  seront  plus  menes  i  la  boucberie  par  des  g6. 
ncraux  courtisans.'  I 

In  the  midst  of  aU  the  success  of  Dumourier,  this  man 
exclaims  against  him  for  having  permitted  the  Prussiaiis 
to  escape  out  of  France ;  and  he  writes  in  the  same  style 

*  O  pc<^lc»  whom  I  lore,  who  are  olw^  Mtrwt  n/  btait,  te  hatiiv 

always  becir  your  friend  aod  advocate. 

f  The  great  aim  of  my  detractor!  ia  to  paint  me  as  a  saDgainary  man* 
who  is  always  preaching  mttider  and  assasrfnattan.  But  I  defy  tliem  to 
powt  out  any  thing  In  my  writings,  natosa  that  I  have  deoMwemteS  Uw 
necessity  of  cutting  off  a  few  hundred  criminal  heads  to  preserre  thno 
hundred  thousand  innocent  ones. 

I  I  shall  never  think  the  republic  established,  until  the  head  of  Lewio 
Capet  is  no  longer  on  his  shoulders,  and  until  the  soldiers  of  liberty  rfiali 
be  no  longer  led  to  slaughter  by  generals  who  are  courUcn. 


nt  the  dther  generab^  whom  he^kacribeg  as  men  of  aritto- 
cradc  prindples,  and  enemies  of  the  people ;  and  adds 
whatever  he  thinks  most  likely  to  exdte  the  popuhice  a- 
-gunat  liOUTet,  Barbaroux,  Gehsonnetf  Guadet,  Buzot, 
Vergniaud,  Kersaint,  and  all  the  faction  BoUBrissotine, 
as  he  denominatea  them.    But  what  may  lead  to  more  ex* 
ten«ye  mischief  than  all  the  rest  is  the  drift  of  the  motto 
of  his  journal.-^*  Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  super- 
bis  f  that  is  to  say,-^*  Take  the  money  from  the  rich, 
that  it  may  be  restored  to  the  poor/     This  plainly  prompts 
to  uoirersal  pillage :  and  perhaps  the  wickedness  of  faction 
never  was  pushed  farther  than  in  the  protection  given  to 
such  an  incendiary  as  this  Marat ;  for,  notwithstanding  all 
the  public  disavowals  that  have  been  made,  that  he  is  pow- 
erfully protected  seems  to  me  evident*-— He  dates  froin  a 
cellar,  but  every  body  believes  he  is  now  living  at  his  ease 
in  very  good  quarters  above  ground  ;  and  nobody  can 
doubt,  but  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  discover 
them,  if  it  were  thoi:^t  safe  and  prudent  to  seize  the 
man.    But  they  cannot  even  suppress  his  journal ;  it  is 
cried  every  ni^t  in  the  Palais  Boyal :  a  little  boy  came 
bawling  after  me  with  it,  as  I  returned  home  a  few  nights 
ago, — <  Journal  par  Marat,  Tami  du  peuple !— combien  en 
voules-vous,  citoyen  Anglais  ?     Journal  par  Tami  du 
peuple  i-^Ah,  c'est  bien  interessant  aujourd'bui-^vous 
en  prendres  deux  ou  trdis  n'est-il  pas  vrai,  mon  cher  Mi- 
lord?' 

It  is  most  unpleasant  tp  observe  how  little  sensation 
the  cruel  state  in  which  the  royal  family  is  occasions  in 
Paris,  and  how  small  a  part  of  general  conversation  it  oc- 
cupies :  as  for  the  lowest  mob,  they  never  mention  them 
but  with  some  foul  epithet  <^  abuse.  This  does  not  sur- 
prise me,  because  they  are  either  hired  for  the  purpose, 
or,  like  all  mobs,  join  in  the  cry  that  is  suggested,  and 
press   blindly  on^  according  to  the  impulse  given  by 

8c  « 
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others ;  I  gpeak  not  therefore  d  them,  but  of  the  other 
ranks  of  society. 

Whatever  people^s  sentiments  are  with  r^aid  to  the 
revolution,  whether  they  are  what  is  here  called  aristo- 
crates,  or  democrates,  one  should  think  that  so  scTeie  t 
reverse  of  fortune,  and  one  so  unexampled  in  the  politiol 
state  in  which  Europe  has  so  long  been,  would  oecssioo 
more  general  sympathy.  That  this  sympathy  should  not 
be  displayed  in  public,  is  easily  accounted  for;  but  eves 
in  private  and  confidential  conversations,  where  no  reserre 
is  used  on  topics  equally  dangerous,  the  misfortunes  of 
the  royal  family  seem  to  be  felt  in  a  very  slight  manoer, 
by  some  who  might  have  been  expected  to  feel  them 
most  severely. 

What  an  affecting  contrast  does  this  indifference  sod 
neglect  make  with  the  obsequious  attention,  almost  to 
adoration,  which  was  paid  to  this  family  by  the  whole 
French  nation ;  with  the  emulation  and  unweai;ied  assi- 
duity of  all  ranks  to  captivate  their  notice  and  grstify 
their  wishes ;  with  the  protestations  of  esteem,  respect, 
and  affection  they  have  been  accustmned  to  hear  fitn 
their  childhood ! 

All  those  external  marks  of  veneration  were  aooooops- 
nied,  no  doubt,  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  tfadr  be- 
ing the  offspring  of  genuine  sentimental  preference,  b^ 
stowed  on  personal  virtues,  uninfluenced  by  any  expects- 
tion  from  their  power,  and  purified  from  all  selfish  consi- 
deration. 

The  cannon  of  St.  Antoine,  and  the  sabresof  the  Mar- 
seillois,  exterminated  the  virtues  of  the  king  on  the  10th 
of  August;  and  every  day  of  his  imprisonment  in  tlw 
Temple  seems  to  have  added  some  new  article  to  a  list  ot' 
vices  of  which  he  is  now  accused,  and  which  were  never 
heard  of  before.  I  never  see  a  man  in  the  conventional 
assembly,  or  elsewhere,  eager  to  distinguish  himself  br 
violent  sallies  against  the  king  and  his  unfortunate  fauii* 
ly,  but  I  imagine  I  behold  a  wretch  who  would  be  the 
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HKMt  abject  of  his  courtiers,  if,  by  an  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs,  the  monarch  were  re-establidied  on  the  throne^ 
Nor  did  I  ever  know  any  men,  who  were  distinguished 
for  adopting  the  prejudices,  abbettiog  the  caprices,  and 
affecting  wonderful  attachment  to  the  persons  of  princes 
in  the  fulness  of  power,  without  suspecting  that  they 
would  be  the  most  turbulent  demagogues,  and  the  bittcrj 
est  enemies  of  those  "very  princes,  if  by  any  accident  they 
should  ever  be  in  the  same  situation  with  the  royal  family 
of  France 

iVooemier  21] 

When  a  man,  who,  from  his  situation  in  life,  or  from 
the  commission  he  enjoys,  is  guarded  from  retaliation, 
treats  another,  who  is  in  his  power,  with  insolence  or  cruel- 
ty, it  naturally  excites  feelings  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. When  an  inferior  behaves  with  insolence  to  his 
superior,  a  blackguard,  for  example,  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  streets  of  London,  it  raises  disgust,  but  not  contempt, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  because  the  blackguard  may  run 
some  risk,-— he  is  not  absolutely  sure  of  impunity. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  imprudent  introduce 
tion  of  the  term  igalUi  would  produce  an  universal  in* 
science  among  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  France  to« 
wards  their  superiors :  and  I  am  still  convinced  it  will  in 
process  of  time  be  the  case ;  but  I  confess  I  have  not  hi* 
tberto  remarkedany  disagreeable  instance  of  this  nature. 
No  person,  indeed,  of  whatever  rank,  is  allowed  to  dress 
his  footmen  in  livery,  but  every  one  is  allowed  tp  have  as 
many  footmen  as  he  pleases ;  and  when  L.  L/s  carriage 
was  driving,  a  day  or  two  since,  in  at  the  gate  of  the 
Louvre,  it  was  stopped  by  the  sentinel,  who  had  observed 
that  the  hammercloth  had  fringes  of  a  different  colour, 
and  informed  his  lordship,  that  such  a  kind  of  distinction 
was  no  longer  permitted  in  France,  being  contrary  to  that 
egalitd  which  every  Frenchman  had  sworn  to.  The  coach- 
man had  been  ordered  never  to  use  any  but  a  plain  clolh ; 
but,  having  a  fringed  one  in  his  possession,  of  which  h^ 
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was  v«ry  fain,  he  had  TeDtured  to  adorn  hit  ooach-box 
with  it  OQ  this  unfofftanale  day.  As  the  poor  feUow  was 
taking  it  off  with  a  very  moitified  air,  the  valet  de  pboe 
Kproached  him  for  having  put  it  on ;  which  the  sentinel 
overhearing,  said  angrily  to  the  coachaMn^— *  II  ried  bien 
i  un  gueux  comme  tot  d*etre  aristocrate*^* 

A  few  days  since  I  saw  a  man  dressed  in  the  umCona 
of  a  general  officer  come  up  to  a  poor  fellow,  who,  widi  a 
|nke  in  his  hand,  stood  sentinel  at  »  gate,  and,  addresnng 
him  by  the  name  of  '  cUogfen  $oUiaiy  asked  him  the  way 
to  a  particular  street. 

The  pikemen  were  formerly  considered  as  of  a  rank  in- 
ferior to  the  nationd  guards,  who  are  armed  with  mudcets : 
but  of  late  they  are  put  on  a  footing,  and  do  duty  to- 
gether ;  but  still  it  might  have  been  expected  that  this 
gentleman^s  rank  in  the  army  would  have  commanded  the 
strongest  marks  of  respect  from  a  common  soldier,  if  his 
laced  coat  failed  to  produce  them  in  a  poor  fellow  alasost 
in  rags* 

<  Tenes,  mon  camarade,^  said  the  pikemanr  *  you 
will  first  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  walk  on  straight  un- 
til,' &c 

The  officer  having  heard  the  directions,  returned  dmnks 
to  the  citoyen  soldat,  and,  moving  his  hat,  walked  away. 


Sometime  since  I  was  walking  with  a  man,  who  has 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  national  guards. 
Seven  or  eight  men  belonging  to  his  battalion  oame  up  to 
him  with  a  complaint ;  they  pretended  that  injustiee  had 
been  done  to  their  company,  in  the  arrangements  respect- 
ing the  duty ;  and  they  also  complained  of  some  other 
grievances.  The  person  they  had  chosen  to  speak  for 
them  seemed  to  be  of  rather  a  fiery  temper ;  and  he  stated 
the  grievances  with  more  heat  and  less  ceremony  dian  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  soldiers  use  when  address- 

*  ft  well  becomes  •  beggar  liJu*  jou  to  give  jounelf  Uie  ain  of  u  trt»> 
tocrttc. 


ing  tkeir  oSontw  The  lieulaMuit.ealQDtl  on  hb  part 
lieard  the  conphinto  with  attottion  and  coohMfls ;  only 
aayittg,  fiam  time  to  time,  as  theorator  prooeecledy-"^  Ta 
as  raiaon^  tu  as  ratsoiiy  moo  ami*— and  gaua  bq  other  ii^ 
terfuption  ot  miswer^  till  be  had  qaite  finishedL  The  oflS- 
oe«  then  began  With  the  phrase  he  had  abeady  used  so 
fnquentfy,—**  Tu  as  raison,  mon  aou,  cela  eat  dair;  but 
there  is  one  point  in  which  you  are  a  little  mistaken.* 

This  one  point  tamed  out  to  be  the  whole  affair  in 
question.  The  offieer  proceeded  to  put  the  business. iaa 
Tcry  different  light;  sometimes  addiessing  hiauelf  to  the 
orator,  and  sometimes  to  others  of  the  ctrde;  and  in  a 
short  time  convinced  the  whole,  that  what  they  asked  was 
unreasonable,  and  dismissed  ibem  satisfied,  and  repeating 
*  Le  eobmel  a  raimmJ* 

When  thej  were  gone,  h^  said  to  me  smiliBg,««»<  This 
is  mj  constant  mediod,  when  they  cone  witb  an  noraa- 
sonable  request :  I  bear  tbem  with  patience ;  and  after  I 
have  acknowledged  two  or  three  times  that  they  are  in 
the  right,  they  allow  me  quietly  to  convinoe  them  that 
they  are  in  the  wrong  ;--«whereas,  were  I  to  tell  tbem  at 
cmce  they  were  in  the  wrong,  they  would  think  me  ttn« 
just;  but  not  that  they  themselves  wese  unreasonaWe. 

*  When  thmr  complaint  is  welUloundcd,*  continued  t^e 
officer,  *  and  in  my  power  to  remedy,  there  is  no  need  of 
leasoning;  I  get  the  grievance  redressed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  am  happy  it  is  in  my  power.* 

<  AVL  OAs:  said  I,  <  wUI  do  very  well  in  civil  Me ;  but 
I  Aould  hardly  think  it  wouM  answer  in  the  militacy, 
where  submlinatioa  and  implicit  obedienee  are  so  neces* 
sary.* 

To  tins  the  officer  answered,—*  That  men  who  clothe 
tbeasselves  and  serve  without  pay,  cannot  be  treated  with 
the  same  severity  as  soldiers  who  are  paid  and  clothed  by 
the  public.  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many 
poor  tradesooen  and  day-labonrers  all  over  France  submit 
to  lose  the  profit  of  their  work  for  one  day,  and  sometimes 
two,  in  a  week,  bear  so  ibuch  fetigue,  and  perform  the 
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militafy  daty  fequired  of  dieniy  s6  cheerfully  as  they  da 
When  those  men  are  ordered  to  the  frontiers^  and  obliged 
•to  perform  the  duty  of  soldiers  every  day^  they  then  re- 
oeive  pay,  and  are  sobgected  to  a  severer  disctpline.^ 

^  I  cannot  help  thinking,^  resumed  I,  '  that  a  genorsl, 
who  commands  soldiers  who  are  taught  to  obey  without 
thinkings  has  a  great  advantage  over  one  whose  army 
must  be  reasoned  with.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  has  on- 
ly to  issue  his  orders,  and  he  is  as  sure  of  being  obq^ed, 
as  I  am  certain  this  watch  will  strike  when  I  pren  the 
^ring,*  continued  I,  making  the  watch,  which  I  held  in 
my  hand,  repeat  the  hour ;  *  whereas,  I  understand,  that 
Dumourier  is  often  obliged  to  convince  his  soldiers  qiCU 
.  fiL  nouon,  before  they  will  execute  his  orders.* 

<  The  temper  and  national  character  of  the  soldiers 
must  be  considered  by  the  general  who  commands  them,* 
resumed  the  oflicer:  ^  Frenchmen  would  be  dispirited, 
rendered  good  for  nothing,  or  would  desert,  if  they  were 
treated  with  as  much  severity  as  Grerman  and  Buasian 
soldiers.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
punishment  of  the  cane  (coups  des  batons)  was  one  rea- 
son of  the  defection  of  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution*  I  know  that  many  regiments  were  quite  dis- 
gusted with  that  practice*  The  French  and  Giermans  are 
as  different  animals  as  greyhounds  and  foxhounds ;  the^ 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  their  enemy  by  different  en- 
dowments, and  require  a  very  different  treatment.* 

<  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  Dumourier,* 
continued  the  officer ;  *  but  I  must  observe,  that  the  dis- 
advantage yoii  mention  mi^t  be  compensated  by  that 
enthusiasm,  which  in  the  present  emergency  acts  on  the 
minds  pf  French  soldiers  with  an  energy  beyond  the  force 
pf  any  mechanical  spring.  Besides,  you  must  recollect, 
that  it  has  always  been  the  custom  in  France  to  in- 
list  soldiers  for  three  or  four  years  only ;  for  whidi  rea- 
son, great  numbers  of  young  tradesmen  and  labourers 
choose  to  go  and  serve  during  that  time  in  the  army ;  af- 
f^  wtuch,  they  return  to  fheir  trades  and  villages^  where 
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their  adventures  in  the  army  are  a  source  of  oonversation 
to  themselves,  and  of  admiration  to  their  wives  and  child<v 
reo  for  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  and  when  the  whole  coun- 
try is  called  forth,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  there  are 
among  the  recruits  of  every  department  a  considerable 
number  of  old  soldiers,  who  not  only  instruct  the  new 
inen  in  the  essential  parts  of  the  exercise,  but  also  give 
them  an  example  of  regularity  and  obedience ;  so  that  the 
hasty  levies  with  which  Dumourier  was  reinforced  at  St, 
Menehould  were  not  entirely  raw  recruits. 

In  keeping  this  journal,  my  object  was  not  to  confine 
myself  to  the  public  events  which  take  place  in  this  coun« 
try  at  this  critical  period,  but  to  give  4IS0  some  idea  of 
the  effect  which  these  events  have  on  the  manners  and 
aentiments  of  the  people,  which  I  imagine  is  better  done 
hjrelttiing  facts  and  incidents,  than  by  general  descrip. 
tion*  With  this  view,  I  mention  the  following,  which  oc 
curred  to  an  English  gentleman  and  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. Hearing  there  was  to  be  a  debate  on  an  import-, 
ant  sulgect  in  the  convention,  the  gentleman  hired  two 
persons  to  go  early  and  keep  places  for  them  in  the  front 
of  the  gallery  opposite  to  the  president*  The  gentleman 
and  lady  went  themselves  an  hour  after.  A  sentinel  who 
was  placed  within  the  gallery,  told  them  there  was  no 
room.  They  said  that  two  persons  in.tlie  front  would 
yield  them  their  places,  and  the  two  persons  rose  accord- 
ingly and  offered  to  withdraw ;  but  the  people  in  the  gal- 
lery objected  to  the  new  comers  taking  their  places,  which, 
they  said,  naturally  belonged  to  those  who  sat  nearest. 
The  Englishman  appealed  to  the  sentinel.-—'  Ma  foi,  ci- 
toyen,'  said  the  sentinel,'  *  l^aflaire  est  un  pen  epineuse  ;^ 
f  you  must  let  it  be  judged  by  the  company.' 

This  is  the  usual  way  on  all  disputes  in  the  galleries ; 
a  jury  is  immediately  formed  of  the  people  nearest,  who 
decide  by  the  plurality  of  votes,  and  their  verdict  is  al- 
.  W4ys  obeyed. 


Tbe  Eai^Amaa  then  asked  of  the  coimpnjf  whether 
the  two  persoos  whom  be  bad  tent  to  tbe  gMatj  had  not 
a  right  to  keep  their  phuses.  It  wa«  unanisiiMiatj  i^greed 
that  thej  had ;  but  that^  if  they  retired*  the  two  who  sal 
nearest  them  bad  a  right  to  the  places  they  left ;  and  so 
every  oeuple  night  advance  in  suocesuon ;  and  that  those 
who  came  last  must  be  content  with  the  worst  places^  tSl 
new  vacancies  occurred.  <  But»^  resumed  the  English* 
msxH  *  I  1^^®  peid  those  two  men  &r  keeping  plaees 
for  this  lady  and  me*  and  that  we  should  have  them  b 
surely  founded  on  justice/—-*  Mius  non  pas  sur  V^galiUf 
said  one  of  the  jury ;  to  which  opinion  all  tbe  rest  ad- 
bered. 

<  You  see,  citizen,^  resumed  the  sentinel,  *  that  the 
cause  is  j^ven  against  you,  and  there  is  no  moke  to  be 
said/ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  idea  of  equality  ia  very  fiu 
vourably  received  by  tbe  lowest  order  of  society^  partieok 
larly  according  to  the  sense  in  which  many  of  them  mi^ 
deratand  it ;  and  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  biU  that 
there  are  men  of  acknowledged  dulness,  and  women  de- 
cidedly ugly,  who  would  rejoice  in  a  decree  for  an  eqa»> 
lity  of  geniua  and  beauty,  and  who,  to  that  variety  in 
whieb  nature  delights,  would  prefer  an  insijnd  monotony 
of  talents  and  looks  all  over  tbe  world.  But  until  nature 
shall  issue  such  a  decree,  tbe  decrees  of  all  the  national 
oonventions  on  earth  to  establish  egalite  will  be  vain. 
Were  equality  decreed  by  the  universal  consent  of  man* 
kind  this  year,  there  would  be  inequality  of  riches  and 
importance  all  over  the  earth  the  next. 

As  I  walked  to-day  on  the  terrace  of  the  FeuiUans, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  ball  of  the  national  assembly, 
I  observed  a  young  man  standing  on  a  chsk ;  at  his  side, 
tliere  was  a  pike  thrust  into  the  ground,  on  the  upper 
end  of  which  a  small  board  was  fixed  with  this  inscrip- 
tion.—LVpotrf  de  la  liberie.    A  crowd  surrounded  hiai« 


to  frlMNn  Iw  Innuigtted  in  pndse  of  the  gloriouB  revohio 
tion  of  the  10th  of  August,  aod  c^  the  patriots  to  whoni 
France  owed  its  liberty,  which  he  asserted  to  be  those  de- 
termined men  who  were  on  the  preceding  night  appmnt-* 
ed  to  be  of  the  general  council  of  the  commune^  aod  not 
the  Brissots,  Vergniauds,  Guadets,  Buzots,  and  still  less 
Louvet  the  calumniator  of  Bobespierre.  He  said  that  all 
these  men,  with  Boland  at  their  head,  were  doing  every 
thing  they  oould  to  save  the  life  of  Louis  Capet,  the  ya« 
rious  instances  of  whose  perjury  he  attempted  to  prove, 
as  well  as  his  ingratitude  to  the  nation,  which  had  behav- 
ed so  generously  to  him.  *  But,^  he  added,  *  Lewis  the 
traitor  has  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  treachery  so 
high,  that  even  his  fnends  in  the  assembly  could  not  de« 
ny  his  guilt,  though  they  were  striving  with  all  their  cun« 
Bing  to  save  his  life** 

This  fellow  was  evidently  hired  to  animate  the  popu* 
lace  against  Boland  and  his  friends,  and  make  them  con- 
Mder  every  attempt  to  postpone  or  evade  the  condemn*, 
tion  of  the  king  as  a  pipof  of  their  aristocracy  and  treach- 
ery. No  sovereign  that  every  reigned  has  had  more 
pains  taken  to  mislead  and  impose  upon  his  judgment 
than  the  people  souverain  who  at  present  governs  France  ; 
and  being  naturally  of  a  thoughtless  and  giddy  character, 
it  is  no  wonder  he  falls  into  the  snares  which  are  so  art* 
fully  laid  for  him. 

That  spirit  of  hatred  and  accusation  which  prevmls  in 
the  convention,  has  extended  to  the  generals  of  the 
armies,  and  seems  to  augment  daily  in  this  place. 

Some  weeks  ago,  Custine,  in  a  letter  which  was  read  in 
the  assembly,  accused  Kellermann  of  negligence,  or  some- 
thing worse,  in  having  permitted  the  Prussians  and  Hes- 
•ians  to  escape  out  of  France,  and  reach  Coblentz. 

He  asserted,  that  if  Kellermann  had  passed  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  Sarre,  he  would  have  made  himself  maa* 
ter  of  Treves  and  Coblentz  with  little  difficulty ;  and  he 
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referred  to  statements  which  be  sent  at  the  same  time,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  accusation. 

The  commissioners   who  had  been   in   Kellemumn^s 
armj,  and  had  seen  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
Custine,  declared  that  it  would  have  been  highly  impru- 
dent in  the  former  to  have  joined  Custine  with  his  cavaby 
at  Treves  at  the  time  it  was  demanded. 

When  Custine  sent  this  letter  to  the  convention,  he 
wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Kellerroann  informing  him  of 
it  Kellermann  also  wrote  to  the  convention,  and  has 
this  expression  in  his  letter.— Ltf«  ineulpatinu  it  Custine 
iConi  pu  etrt  icriles  que  dans  k  vitL^ 

On  this  occasion,  it  happens  fortunately  that  those 
generals  are  particularly  attached  to  neither  party.  If 
they  were,  thdr  military  skill,  as  well  as  their  patriotism, 
would  be  estimated,  as  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  ac- 
cording to  the  political  party  to  which  they  belonged ; 
and  he,  who  was  esteemed  a  good  general  by  one  set  of 
men  because  he  was  of  their  party,  would  have  been  call- 
ed a  bad  one  by  another  for  that  very  reason. 

But  as  in  this  instance  the  spirit  of  party  has  not  inter«» 
fered,  both  are  spoken  of  as  good  officers  and  faithful  serv- 
ants to  the  public,  and  their  misunderstanding  is  urn* 
versally  regretted. 

A  member  in  the  convention  having  spoken  highly  of 
the  recent  successes  of  Custine,  another  immediately  ob-» 
served,  that  if  the  successes  of  Custine,  which  were  imme* 
diately  before  their  eyes,  had  enlarged  their  external  do» 
minions,  Kellermann'^s  victory  on  the  SOth  of  September 
had  saved  the  interior  parts  of  France. — This  was  equal- 
ly applauded  by  both  parties. 

In  consequence  of  Custine*s  accusation,  Kellermann 
was  called  from  his  army,  and  has  been  for  some  time  in 
Paris.  He  is  by  birth  a  German,  and  served  for  many 
years  in  the  German  armies.  I  have  been  several  times 
in  company  with  him.  Once,  when  several  deputies 
were  present,  he  could  not  abstain  from  speaking  with  'm^ 

*  The  accusation  of  Custine  must  have  been  made  io  his  cupi. 
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dignation  of  the  accusation  of  Custine,  winch  gave  him 
no  otherwise  uneasiness,  he  said,  than  as  it  obli^d  him 
to  remain  inactive  at  Paris,  while  the  brave  army  he  had 
commanded  were  in  the  field.  -  Kellermann  is  a  man  of 
plain  manners  conveying  the  idea  of  sincerity,  and  whose 
talents  are  calculated  to  render  him  much  more  brilliant 
at  the  head  of  an  army  than  in  conversation.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  his  being  soon  restored  to  his  command. 

NaoettAer  2& 

In  a  company  of  bourgeois,  a  person  was  lamenting 
yesterday  the  fatal  effects  which  might  happen  from  dis- 
cord ;  but  added,  he  understood  that  the  two  political 
parties  were  on  the  point  of  uniting.  * 

.  On  which  a  chemist  who  was  present,  shaking  his  head 
said,  he  questioned  it  very  much  :  *  because,^  continued 
he,  ^  since  fear  did  not  compress  them  togetheV  when  the 
Prussian  and  Austrain  armies  were  advancing  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  there  is  little  probability  that  such 
heterogeneous  substances  will  unite  by  elective  attrac- 
tion.' 

However  pedantic  the  chemist's  language  may  be 
thought,  his  argument  seems  just.— Every  day,  I  am 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  ant. 
mosity  between  the  two  parties  will  never  end  but 
in  the  destruction  of  one  of  them  ;  and  some  people  think 
that  Roland  and  his  party  would  have  been  overset  be- 
fore now,  had  it  not  been  for  the  federes,  particularly 
those  from  Marseilles,  wi)o  are  now  at  Paris. 

The  eflect  which  their  name  has  on  the  minds  of  the 
suburl)  sans-culottes  is  wonderful— this  greatly  vexes  Ma- 
rat. In  one  of  his  journals,  he  insinuates  that  Dumou- 
rier  exposed  the  Parisian  battalions  at  the  battle  of  Jem- 
mappe,  more  than  the  rest  of  the  army,  on  purpose  tp 
have  them  destroyed ;  and  that  this  was  done  in  com- 
pliance with  the  directions  he  received  from  Roland, 
Briasot,  and  that  party.  His  words  are, — Four  assurer 
le  succcs  de  leurs  projets  ambitieux,  ces  tyrans  out  en* 


le?&s  notre  bouUlanle  jeunesse,  toojours  la  firettiiiM  1 
marchier  eontre  les  suppots  du  despotisne,  et  i,  former 
line  barriere  autour  des  defenfeursda  peuple.^  He  after- 
wards mentions  what  this  bouillante  jeunesse  eonsisted 
of—-*  no»-ferts-de»Ia-haUe»*  continues  he^  *  aoa  charbon* 
nrerSy  nos  cocbers  de  place.^ 

Those  who  have  seen  Marat,  and  are  aocjuainted  with 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  Cbabot,  Legendre,  Mer- 
lin de  Thionville,  and  some  other  of  his  coadjutors,  will 
not  be  surprised  at  their  having  some  partiality  to  hack- 
ney coachmen,  colliers,  and  whatever  is  rough  and  vulgar. 
A  writer  of  great  ingenuity  and  eminence  r^rets, 
that  *  we  shall  never  more  behold  that  generous  loyalty 
to  raiik  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified 
obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept 
alive  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  free- 
dom (*  and  adds,  that  with  these  are  also  fled  <  that  sens- 
ibility of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a 
stun  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage  while  it  miti- 
gated ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and 
under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  Us 
grossnessJ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  splendid  elegance  and  force  of  this 
passage,  the  concluding  sentiment  has  been  censured. 
No  man  however  can  with  less  reason  than  tbehonouraMe 
gentleman  above  alluded  to,  be  supposed  to  mean  this  as 
a  palliative  for  vice  of  any  kind ;  and  it  is  most  certain, 
that  in  general  society,  politeness  is  a  convenient  substi- 
tute for  benevolence,  and  that  when  rude  and  polished 
men  are  equally  vicious,  the  latter  are  always  less  dis« 
gusting  and  sometimes  less  mischievous  than  the  former. 
A  savage,  when  he  hates  a  man,  or  has  violent  denre 
for  a  woman,  will  murder  the  one  and  ravish  the  other : 
in  polished  society,  a  man  with  the  same  pasaons  will  do 
neither.  It  is  equally  true,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  gross- 
ness  of  vice  may  be  removed,  without  a  grain  of  its  in- 
trinsic  wickedness  being  removed  with  it.  The  courtier, 
who,  in  elegant  terms,  professes  friendship  to  the  man  he 
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18  endeayouring  to  supptanti  and  politely  caresses  those 
lie  means  to  betray,  exhibits  as  much  genuine  vice  as  the 
most  vulgar  footpad  that  ever  knocked  a  man  down,  or  in* 
formed  against  fats  accomplice. 

AH  the  refinement  of  courts  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
falsehood,  ingratitude,  or  treachery ;  nor  can  all  the  per- 
fumes of  the  East  sweeten  the  corruption  of  vice.  On  the 
whole,  though  polish  in  some  cases  renders  vice  less  mis- 
chievous than  it  would  otherwise  be,  in  other  cases  it  may 
make  it  more  dangerous  by  being  more  attractive ;  like 
furbishing  the  knife  of  a  child,  which  does  least  harm 
when  rusty,  and  is  most  dangerous  when  brilliant. 

The  deputies  above  mentioned,  and  others  of  the  con- 
▼enUon,  cannot  have  this  laid  to  their  charge ;  their  nau- 
seous  manners  and  debasing  sentiments  exhibit  vice  in  its 
native  deformity. 

Assertions  frequently  and  boldly  repesied  seldom  fail  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  and  at 
length  to  gain  belief,  in  spite  of  the  most  clear  and  ration* 
al  evidence  of  their  falsehood. 

Marat  has  been  exciting  the  people  to  mutual  rancour, 
to  pillaging,  and  cutting  each  other^s  throats,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution ;  but  he  assures  them  in  all 
his  speeches,  and  he  tells  them  every  morning  in  his  jour- 
nal, that  he  is  Tami  du  peuple  !•— and  the  populace  be- 
lieve them. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  the  Girondists  exculpate 
the  citizens  of  Paris  from  the  horrid  crimes  of  September; 
whereas  Robespierre,  St.  Andre,  Tallien,  Chabot,  Ba- 
2ire,  and  all  that  party,  assert,  that  the  massacres  were 
committed  by  the  people.  But  as,  at  the  same  time,  St. 
Andre  always  calls  them  *  le  bon  peuple,^  Marat  says 

<  he  carries  them  in  his  heart,*  and   Robespierre  declares 

<  he  would  wiliitigly  sacrifice  his  life  for  them,*  the  popo- 
lace  consider  this  faction  as  their  friends,  and  look  on  Ro- 
land and  the  Girondists  as  their  calumniators. 
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It  b  also  notorious,  that  Roland,  Claviere,  6en90onet^ 
Guadet,  and  the  other  leaders  of  that  party,  are  repul>- 
licans ;  that  they  made  open  attempts  to  establish  that 
form  of  government,  at  the  time  the  king  was  brought 
back  from  Varennes ;  that  Robespierre,  Dantoo,  and 
many  of  their  friends  opposed  it,  and  declaimed  in  the 
Jacobin  society  against  it,  and  in  favour  of  monarchy. 
Yet,  as  the  favouring  of  monarchy  is  now  considered  as 
the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  those  very  persons  accuse  the 
Girondists  of  that  crime,  and  of  being  determined  ene- 
mies to  the  republic ;  which  assertions,  by  dint  of  repeti* 
tion,  begin  to  be  believed ;  and  Roland,  Brissot,  Guadet, 
and  the  whole  of  that  party,  are  of  course  becoming  diuly 
less  popular. 

In  a  9mall  company,  a  few  days  since,  a  person  re- 
marked,-^-'  That  the  great  fondness  which  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  some  others,  shewed  for  a  republican  form 
of  government,  was  of  a  very  late  date ;  and  that  al 
though  they  displayed  such  deadly  rancour  against  Lewis 
^VI,  by  whom  they  thought  they  never  could  be  for* 
given,  yet  they  had  no  hatred  to  monarchy,  provided  they 
could  have  a  king  of  their  own  choosing. 

Another  of  the  company  observed,—*  That  he  could 
not  believe  that  so  fierce  and  insolent  a  spirit  as  Dantoa 
would  bear  to  see  any  king  established  in  France.^ 

*  I  am  convinced,  however,'  said  a  third,  *  that  he  would 
like  well  enough  to  see  M.  Egalite  on  the  throne/ 

<  Remember,^  resumed  the  first  speaker,  <  what  Ben- 
serade  siud,  whex^  he  was  told  that  a  certain  lady  was  fond 
of  the  due  de  la  Vantadour,  who  was  the  ugliest  man  in 
France, — *  Parbleu,  si  elle  aime  celui-Ia,  elle  en  aimera 
bien  un  autre/  * 

• 

NaoemhertS* 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  a  people  of  great  sensibility, 
and  naturally  versatile,  should  fly  from  one  extreme  to 

*  if  8h«  can  loy«  hifflj  she  will  soon  love  Mother. 
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another ;  yet  one  would  hardly  have  expected  Uiat  re- 
publican manners  would  have  been  much  to  the  taste  ai 
the  French  nation. 

There  is  however  in  Paris,  at  present,  a  great  affects, 
tion  of  that  plainness  in  dress,  and  simf^city  of  expres- 
sion, which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  republicans.  I 
have  sometimes  been  in  company,  unce  I  came  last  to 
Paris,  with  a  young  man,  of  one  of  the  first  families  in 
France,  who,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  example  of  his 
relations,  is  a  violent  democrate.  He  came  into  the  box 
where  I  was  last  night  at  the  playhouse;  he  was  in  boots, 
his  hair  cropt,  and  his  whole  dress  slovenly  :  on  this  be- 
ing taken  notice  of,  he  said, — *  That  he  was  accustoming 
himself  to  appear  like  a  republican.*  It  reminded  me  of 
a  lady,  who  being  reproached  with  having  a  very  ugly 
man  for  her  lover,  said,— CT^st  pour  nCaecouiumer  i  la  la^ 
dtur  de  mon  mariJ^ 

They  begin  to  ttUojfer  each  other,  that  is,  to  use  in 
conversation  the  singular  pronoun  l«,  instead  of  the  plural 
wnUf  as  the  Romans  did,  and  the  quakers  da  They 
have  substituted  the  name  Citoyen  for  Monsieur,  when 
talking  to  or  of  any  person ;  but  more  frequently,  piarti- 
cularly  in  the  national  assembly,  they  pronounce  the  name 
simply,  as  Buzot,  Guadet,  Vergniaud.  It  has  even  been 
proposed  in  some  of  the  journals,  that  the  custom  of  tak- 
ing o£r  the  hat  and  bowing  the  head  should  be  abolished, 
as  remains  of  the  ancient  slavery,  and  unbecoming  the  in- 
dependent  spirit  of  free  men ;  instead  of  which  they  are 
desired,  on  meeting  their  acquaintance  in  the  street,  to 
place  their  right  hand  to  their  heart  as  a  sign  of  cordia- 
lity. 

All  this  appears  a  little  premature.  If  the  republic  is 
permanent  new  manners  will  gradually  be  introduced,  and 
a  new  national  character  will  of  course  be  formed ;  but  so 
very  sudden  a  change  of  decoration  is  too  much  in  the 
style  of  a  harlequin  entertainment  to  be  durable.  The 
example  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is,  in.  my  opinion,  too 

*  It  is  to  aceuitom  mjrtelf  to  the  iiyllnMS  of  loy  huaband. 
VOL.  11].  S  J>. 
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ofteb  teld  out ;  JUid  #hett  I  beat  the  nMies  of  LyoMgw 
ood  BfHtod  and  CAto  repieated  m  the  eonveittioii,  k  rakei 
reocdlections  which  are  not  favourable  tt>  tiMe  Itq^idators 
^Md  patHots  to  wfiose  debates  I  am  liMenifig.  Oiie  of  the 
bi«t  obflervaliMNM  I  have  seen  in  Any  of  Maral*a  jonmaby 
is  the  fofiowtoi^.'^ After  sneering  at  some  of  the  depvtiesy 
on  aocoont  of  their  high  pretensions  to  patriotisniy  be 
^  'ftdds^-^^  These  are  the  tnen^  who  atv  on  evelj  slight  oe- 
easion  telling  us  *  SoUvienes-vous  que  tious  tomiMS  ri" 
poblicains^  que  tout  ce  qui  n^est  pas  grand  et  subline  n^ 
pas  digne  de  nous/ — ^Mesftieurs^  soyes  dVdxitd  hoOn^Ces 
gens:  apris  cela^  vous  serez  des  Camille,  des  Reguhis, 
des  CaionS)  si  vous  te  pouVez.^* 
I  David,  the  oelebrateid  jpainter,  who  is  a  inewiber  of  the 

convention  and  a  aeatous  Irepubliean,  has  sketched  seme 
designs  for  a  republican  di^sss,  which  he  seems  ei^;er  to 
have  introduced ;  it  resembles  the  old  Spanish  dress,  eon- 
sisting  of  a  jacket  with  tight  trowserS)  a  coat  without 
sleeves  above  the  jackiet,  a  short  doak,  which  may  cither 
hang  loose  fiom  the  left  shoulder  or  be  drawn  over  both : 
a  belt  to  which  two  pistols  and  a  sword  may  be  attach^ 
ed,  a  roirod  hat  and  feather,  are  also  part  of  this  dress^  ac- 
cording to  the  sketdies  of  David ;  in  which  full  as  much 
attention  is  paid  to  pictnresque  effect  as  to  conveniency. 
This  artist  is  using  all  his  influence^  I  understand,  to  en- 
gage his  friends  to  adopt  it,  and  is  in  hopes  that  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Pans  will  appear  in  it  at  a  public  feast,  or  re- 
joidng,  which  is  expected  soon.  I  said  to  the  person 
who  -gave  me  this  account,  <  that  I  was  surprised  that 
David,  who  was  so  great  a  patriot,  should  be  so  anxious 
about  an  object  of  this  kind.' 

He  answered*  <  tliat  David  had  been  a  painter  before 
he  was  a  patriot.' 

Part  of  this  dress  is  already  adopted  by  many ;  but  I 

*  Betncmber  Uiat  we  are  vepubUauu,  Uut  noUiing  but  what  it  p*^ 
end  sublime  is  worthy  of  us.— Pray,  geotlemen.  try  in  the  first  place  to  be 
honest  tneo :  after  that,  each  of  you  may  become  a  Camillus,  a  Befoltts* 
or^Cato*  irhecan. 


have  obly  sten  Me  pMon  in  pubiie  ooit^eiely  <(|mpped 
iHth  the  irfude ;  and  as  be  hid  nianiigfed  it,  hife  appear- 
ance was  father  ftiltastieal.  His  jacket  and  trowsers 
irere  blue ;  his  eoat,  thnntgh  which  the  blue  ri^evei  a^ 
peared,  was  white  with  a  scarlet  cape ;  his  reund  hbt  Was 
amply  supplied  with  plumage ;  he  had  two  pistols  Atack 
in  bis  belt)  and  a  Tery  fornidable  sid>re  at  his  side :  he  is 
a  tall  man,  and  of  a  very  warlike  figure;  I  took  him  for  a 
viajor  of  dragoons  at  least :  on  inqnity  t  find  he  is  a  taii^ 
ntature  pmnter, 

jybMMfcrei. 

General  Kellermann  is  restored  to  his  command,  and  is 
to  set  out  for  the  army  in  a  few  days ;  having  heard  that 
lie  Was  to  be  at  the  Jacobin  society  last  night,  I  went 
there: 

The  general  made  a  shd't  speech,  importing  that  ha 
liad  come  to  take  his  leave  of  the  ftiends  of  the  people 
previous  to  his  leaving  Paris.  The  general  is  no  ohitor, 
nor  did  he  attempt  eloquence ;  what  he  udd,  however, 
was  applauded.  One  of  his  friends  rose,  and  demanded 
Chat  he  might  be  received  as  a  member  into  the  society  : 
this  proposal  occasioned  a  murmur,  which  surprised  me 
after  the  applause  with  which  the  general  himself  had 
been  heard. 

I  soon  understood  from  those  around  me^  that  this 
inanner  of  proposing  a  member  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  society ;  that  if  he  wished  to  be  admitted,  he  ought 
to  have  made  the  proposal  himself,  since  he  was  present, 
and  not  by  deputation.  One  of  the  members  whispered 
the  genera],  who  imediately  rose,  and  asked  tlie  favour  of 
being  received  as  a  member  of  the  aooiety. 

Still  there  was  a  demur  and  whispering  through  thife 
hall.  I  heard  some  who  were  near  me  say,  that  fkie  usu^ 
al  formalities  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  it  was  a 
)mu1  precedent ;  others  might  etpect  to  be  admitted  in  the 
same  manner :  It  was  unworthy  of  republicans  to  pay  any 
regard  to  his  rank  in  the  army^  fcc,  be. 

«d2 
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The  general  rose  again,  and  dedared,  that  he  bad  noC 
been  acquainted  with  the  particular  forms  of  the  JaoobiB 
aociety  of  Paris,  otherwise  he  would  have  strictly  observed 
them  in  the  application  he  made ;  that  perhaps  it  was  too 
bite,  as  he  should  be  obliged  so  soon  to  set  out  for  the 
army ;  that  he  had  imagined  they  might  be  the  lesa  ne- 
cessary in  his  case,  as  he  was  already  a  member  of  the 
Jaoobin  society  of  StrasbQurg,  and  had  been  sometimes 
honoured  with  the  name  of  the  Jacobin  general  Cicero 
could  have  said  nothing  more  persuasive  than  this.  Kelr 
lermann  was  declared  a  member  amidst  the  aj^lause  of 
all  present 

The  prendent  gave  him  the  kiss  of  fraternity,  and  made 
him  a  short  address,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  wish 
htm  victory,  and  that  he  iflight  spread  the  sentiments  of 
liberty  and  equality  among  the  superstitious  slaves  of  Italy, 
and  inspire  the  subjecto  of  the  Pope  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  Roman  republic :  he  finished  by  exhorting  the  ge- 
neral  not  to  allow  his  mind  to  be  elated  by  the  victories 
which  he  had  already  obtained,  or  those  which  the  army 
of  the  republic  might  hereafter  obtMn  under  his  oom- 
raand ;  but  remember,  that  after  them  all,  he  must  return 
to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  and  be  respected,  not 
accordiner  to  the  rank  he  was  raised  to  in  the  army,  hot 
according  to  his  virtues,  and  the  service  he  had  rendered 
to  his  country. 

KeUermann  heard  this  admonition  with  the  grave  and 
respectfal  air  of  a  timid  student  receivinj^instmcttons  from 
a  professor.. 

After  this,  a  member  of  the  society,  whose  face  I  had 
never  seen,  and  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  ascend* 
ed  the  tribune,  and  made  a  tedious  and  disgusting  ha- 
rangue, to  prove  the  right  the  nation  has  to  try  and  con- 
demn the  king ;  rq>resenting  all  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  his  inviolability  as  sophistical,  and  hinting  that  those 
who  used  them  were  traitors  to  thar  country :  the  orator 
added  every  thing  that  malice  could  suggest,  to  inflame 
the  audience  against  the  unfortunate  monarch.     Among 
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<]/dier  «s8&tion8,  unsupported  by  probability  or  pro«f,  he 
8ud,  ^  that  the  king  had  gone  from  the  Tuilleries  to  the 
assembly  hall  partly  from  fear  of  being  wounded  or  killed 
during  the  attack  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  on  the 
people,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  point  out  the  members 
be  wished  to  be  murdered  by  the  Swiss,  and  by  the  che- 
valiers du  poignard,  whom  he  expected  every  moment  to 
see  enter  the  ball,  reeking  from  the  slaughter  of  the  citi- 
sMns.  He  represented  the  queen  in  the  same  light ;  and 
concluded  that  both  merited  an  immediate  and  ignomini* 
ous  death  i*  at  which  some  women  in  the  galleries,  who 
had  shewn  much  satisfaction  during  the  discourse^  ex* 
claimed,  *  Oui^  ouu* 

TVlien  I  returned  from  the  Jacobins  last  night,  T  ex- 
pressed  to  the  person  who  had  procured  me  admission^ 
my  surprise  at  the  hesitation  in  receiving  Kellermann  as 
a  member.  *  I  should  have  thought,^  «aid  I,  <  that  they 
would  have  been  eager  to  admit  a  victorious  general/ 

*  In  my  opnion  tbey  were  in  the  right  to  hesitate,*  he 
replied:  *  no  set  of  men  are  so  apt  to  over-value  them- 
selves AS  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  armies : — ^they  talk 
of  their  victories  as  if  they  had  been  gained,  like  that  of 
Samson,  by  the  strength  of  one  arm ;  whereas  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  victories  are  often  obtained  by  the 
valour  of  the  troops,  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  their  ge« 
nerals*  Kellermann,*  continued  he,  '  did  his  duty  at 
Valmy ;  so  did  every  soldier  of  his  army,  in  which  it  can- 
not be  doubted  there  are  at  least  an  hundred  who  are  as 
fit  to  command  as  he,  and  some  of  them  in  all  probability 
more  so :-— and  are  those  gentry  to  expect  to  be  admitted 
into  a  society  like  that  of  the  Jacobins,  without  observing 
the  same  form  with  others  ?  No,  no ;  such  distinctions 
are  dangerous  to  liberty,  particularly  when  bestowed  on 
the  general  of  an  army.  Who  was  it,'  continued  he, 
«  that  overturned  the  Roman  republic  ?  Julius  Ciesar, 
tjbe  geaeral  of  an  army.    Who  dismissed  the  parUament 
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of  EnglaDcljt  aod  evtabUabecl  miUUiry  despotifBi  ?  Olint 
Cromwelly  the  general  of  ^n  nmy*  Who  lestoittd  ropA* 
ty  in  the  same  country  ?    Monkf  the  genenl  of  an  anny.^ 

<  So  you  imagip^,^  said  I»  *  thai  little  mortificatioiis  cf 
this  kind  wiU  prpv^t  similar  events  from  hqyening  in 
France  P  All  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  your  amdes 
ipay  not  have  the  moderation  of  Washington/ 

^  We  do  not  rely  on  the  moderation  of  our  gcnefak,* 
imswered  he,  <  but  on  the  spirit  of  firaedom  which  pctw 
Tsdes  the  French  armieSy  and  will  prore  a  chedL  to  the 
ipnbitious  or  treacherous  views  of  their  leaders.    This 
spirit  did  not  exist  in  apy  of  the  amies  above  mentkmed* 
The  army  of  Csssar  looked  up  to  him,  and  to  him  only  ;  at 
his  order  they  marched  with  as  little  reluctance  against  the 
sepate,  as  against  the  Gauls :  the  armies  of  Cromwell  and 
Monk  were  so  deceived  and  modelled,  as  to  become  the  blind 
instruments  of  the  will  of  their  generals :  the  armies  of 
France  are  more  enlightened,  and  are  organized  in  a  di£> 
ferent  manner ;  they  will  follow  their  leaders  against  the 
foreign  enemy,  but  not  against  their  country.   No  general 
was  ever  more  popular  than  La  Fayette ;  yet  he  would 
have  been  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  own  army,  if  he 
had  not  fled ;  and  if  the  convention  thought  proper,  they 
oould  arrest  Dumourier  to-morrow  in  the  middle  of  his, 
notwithstanding  all  his  victories.    But  cavil  honours  and 
distinctions  would  render  the  generals  of  armies  mote 
dangerous ;  and  therefore,  in  civil  society,  they  should  be 
made  to  feel  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  fellow-dti« 
zens,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  regulations  in 
public  societies  with  the  other  members.    Every  kind  of 
particular  distinction  shewn  to  profesnonal  rank,  or  to 
birth,  is  unworthy  of  the  independent  spirit  of  republicans;  > 
<  and  you  might  observe,^  continued  he,  <  that  when  Cito> 
yen  Egalitc  entered  and  seated  himself  by  you,  his  q>- 
pearance  produced  no  sensation  :-^no  notice  was  taken  of 
bim/ 

.  *  Forgive  me,^  answered  I,  *  his  entrance  did  produce 
a  sensation ;  and  if  I  had  not  before  been  acc^uainted  with 


Ilif  paraoBy  I  iho^Ic|  bgva  gue«Md  it  to  ba  him^  by  an  af- 
firctatkin  vbicb  I  repiarfcod  in  tbo69  around,  not  to  take 
qotica  of  bim/ 


I. 

F«w  tbi|y;s  shock  a  afranger  more  pn  his  first  arrival  in 
this  eountrj,  than  the  unrelenting  and  indehcate  style  in 
which  the  queen  is  spoken  of;  and  nothing  seems  more 
contrary  to  what  was  formerly  considered  as  characteristic 
of  the  French  natioq*  They  have  been  often  accused  of 
paying  so  great  an  attention  to  politeness,  that  they  ne* 
giect^  iporfdity ;  they  are  now  in  danger  of  neglecting 
t|ie  first,  without  paying  more  f  ttention  to  the  second,  and 
of  losing  every  attribute  of  coqrticrs,  except  that  of  a* 
baadoping  tha  qqfortqpiite. 

The  report  in  the  name  of  thp  cpmmittee  of  legislation^ 
on  the  n)pde  of  conducting  thq  king^s  trial,  was  read  late- 
ly in  the  convention  by  Mailhe : — after  which,  he  said,^ 
*  We  have  said  npthiqg  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  what  right 
baa  shp  to  have  h^r  case  confounded  with  th^t  of  Lewis 
^VI  ?  The  lives  of  thpse  women  who  have  had  the  titles 
of  queen  of  Frai^xi  were  never  considered  as  more  inviola- 
ble  or  more  sacred  than  those  of  other  rebels  or  conspira^ 
tors ;  therefore,  in  case  yo^  think  proper  to  bring  a  de- 
cree of  i^ocusatipn  against  her,  she  will  of  cpurse  be  tried 
by  soQ^e  of  the  ordinary  criminal  coufts.' 

Aa  the  mode  of  trying  the  king  was  the  sole  object 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  I  was 
reflecting  what  could  be  this  man^s  motive  for  departing 
from  the  subject  of  the  report,  on  purpose  to  make  this 
brutal  attack  on  the  queen;  but  when  he  had  finished, 
and  I  heard  the  galleries  resound  with,  applause,  I  was  no 
longer  at  a  loss.  As  soon  as  the  noise  was  over,  I  beard 
one  of  the  deputies  say  to  his  neighbour, — *  I  should  not 
be  surprised,  if  she  were  condemned  to  occupy  Madame 
de  la  Motte^s  vacant  place  at  the  Bicetre/  * 

*  The  person's  name  who  made  this  harsh  and  indecent  speech  is  in 
mjr  origioal  journal.  1  enlt  it  here,  because  I  afterwards  knew  of  a  verjr 
cffentisl  servke  which  be  rcndexed  to  sn  unfortumte  emigrant. 
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But  what  surprised  me  more  than  any  thing  I  have  bad 
occasion  to  observe  on  this  sulgect,  was  a  conTerMUioa  I 
bad  at  a  coffeehouie,  in  the  Palais-Royal,  with  a  person  I 
have  sometimes  accidentally  met  there*  He  is  a  man  of  a 
grave  and  respectable  appearance,  of  about  for^-five  or 
fifty  years  of  age,  well-dressed,  but  rather  in  die  style 
that  was  fashionable  before,  than  since  the  revblatiOD* 
He  is  not  a  member  of  the  convention,  but  I  bad  seen 
him  there  often,  and  had  sometimes  conversed  with  him. 
I  took  him  for  a  man  of  moderation  and  humanity ;  be 
now  convinced  me  how  much  I  had  been  mistaken.  I 
asked  him  a  question  concerning  the  intended  trial  of  the 
king, — ^there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  answer.  I 
then  said  something  expressive  of  sympathy  for  the  de- 
plorable  situation  of  the  queen :  his  eyes  kindled,  and  bis 
countenance  altered  at  the  name;  the  mention  of  the 
queen  affected  him  as  that  of  chivalry  did  Don  Quixote ; 
his  discourse,  from  tliat  of  a  man  of  sense,  became  the 
ravings  of  a  madman ;  he  poured  out  the  most  illiberal 
torrent  of  rancorous  abuse  against  her  that  I  «ver  heard ; 
and  concluded  the  whole  with  this  horrid  sentiment, 
which  I  translate  literally.— *<  I  hope  that  woman  will  be 
«>bliged  to  drink  the  full  draught  of  misery  which  is 
poured  out  for  her,  to  the  very  dregs.* 

The  rancour  which  in  this  country  is  manifested  a- 
gainst  the  queen,  is  more  violent  and  more  unaccountable 
than  even  that  which  appeared  in  Scotland  agunst  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  though  many  circumstances  concurred  to 
create  a  jealousy  in  Uie  minds  of  the  people  of  Scotiand 
against  their  sovereign,  which  do  riot  exbt  in  the  other 
instance.  Endowed  with  unrivalled  beauty,  and  adorned 
with  every  elegant  accomplishment,  Mary  had  been  aocas> 
tomed  to  the  splendour  of  a  licentious  court,  over  whidi 
presided  an  unprindpled  woman,  of  whose  politics,  gal- 
lantry was  a  principal  engine.  She  returned  to  her  na- 
tive  country  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  overshadowed  with 
fanatical  gloom,  that  the  inhabitants  considered  gueCy 
fw  sinful,  and  pleasure  as  a  profanation. 

Mary  was  of  a  religion  which  the  Scottish  nation  held  in 
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•.bhorrence :  bow  could  a  people  indure  the  varied  orna- 
mented robes  of  poper j,  in  whose  eyes  the  decent  surplice 
cyf  the  church  oF  England  was  detested,  as  a  rag  of  the 
strumpet  of  Babylon,  whose  worship  they  suspected 
their  young  queen  wished  to  introduce  into  her  native 
country  ? 

The  manners  of  the  court  of  Vienna  were  very  differ- 
ent firom  those  of  the  Louvre ;  and  the  character  of  Maria 
Theresa  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  Catherine  of  Medicis.— 
That  their  queen  was  beautiful,  and  elegant,  and  gay ;  that 
she  loved  splendour,  and  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  were  cir- 
cumstances of  a  nature  to  gain,  and  not  to  alienate  a  peo» 
fdelike  the  French. 

Besides,  the  crimes  imputed  to  Mary,  whether  true  or 
false,  were  of  a  much  deeper  dye  than  any  which  calumny 
has  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  queen  of  France.  And 
although  the  fate  of  the  former  was  most  affecting  and  de- 
plorable, yet  the  causes  which  brought  it  on  are  not  un- 
common. Mary  fell  the  victim  of  hypocrisy,  female  jea- 
lousy, and  political  fear ;  whereas  the  sufferings  of  the 
queen  of  France  are  as  contrary  to  policy  as  to  humanity, 
and  proceed  from  a  people,  who,  before  they  could  behave 
to  her  in  the  barbarous  manner  they  did,  must  have  re- 
nounced every  amiable  quality  imputed  to  them  by  their 
friends,  and  adopted  the  disposition  of  which  they  are  t^ 
pused  by  their  bitterest  enemies, 

J)feember9f 

The  most  deplorable  circumstance  which  distinguishes 
this  revolution  from  others,  is  that  when  its  original  object 
was  in  a  great  measure  obtained,  order,  tranquillity,  and 
submission  to  .law  did  not  return.  One  revolution  has 
been  grafted  on  another;  new  alterations  have  been  im- 
agined, and  executed  by  men  more  violent,  and  means 
more  bloody,  than  the  former ;  the  populace,  stimulated 
by  unprincipled  leaders,  have  committed  all  the  excesses 
of  revolted  negroes,  or  of  slaves  who  have  burst  from  th^ 
galleys.    At  this  moment^  four  years  after  the  first  insur^ 
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fectboy  iosteacl  of  the  bletnngi  of  fire^omy  the  uvhaffy 
people  of  France  are,  under  the  name  of  a  rqmUic,  mf. 
feriDg  more  intoleiable  opprestipn  than  thi^  e?er  did  nn< 
der  the  niost  despotic  of  their  mpnarchs  ;  and  are  al  the 
same  time  exposed  to  the  attficks  of  external  eneauest 
whose  number  is  daily  increasing  by  the  imprudepl  oan- 
duct  of  their  new  governors. 

Of  all  the  eyils  which  baye  attended  this  extraprfinaiy 
revolution,  the  most  important  to  mankind  in  general,  per* 
hap$,  is,  that  it  weakens  the  indignation  which  every  li- 
berai  mind  naturally  feels  for  despotism,  and  inclines  them 
to  submit  to  the  awful  tranquillity  of  methodized  qppiea- 
sioo,  ratlier  than  risk  such  scenes  of  anarchy  and  camiigi 
as  have  been  of  late  exhibited  in  this  country. 

Yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  despotism,  tboagb 
less  savage,  is  mor^  hopeless  than  anarchy,  which  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction  ;  whereas  the 
pillars  of  despotism  being  artfully  arranged  for  the  anp- 
port  of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  general  fabric, 
may  stand  for  ages.  Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance, 
and  if  there  were  no  choice  but  .to  live  under  arbitrary  go- 
vernment,  or  to  be  exposed  to  the  unrestrained  ravages 
and  cruelues  of  a  frantic  populace,  perhaps  the  former 
would  be  preferred  as  the  lesser  evil. — ^For,  in  spite  of 
the  vitiating  tendency  of  unlimited  power  on  the  human 
heart,  history  affords  instances  of  perhaps  one  in  a  doien 
of  princes  whose  power  was  unlimited,  and  who  yet  pre- 
served the  virtues  of  humanity ;  whereas  a  mob  is  always 
furious,  brutal,  and  cruel. 

But  heaven  has  not  confined  mankind  to  this  miserable 
alternative ;  nor  is  every  nation  possessed  of  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  French,  which  at  the  first  sensation  of  freedom, 
has  hurried  them  headlong  into  excesses  without  any  ra- 
tional object— like  the  lunatic,  who,  having  spoken  the  lan- 
guage of  moderation,  and  announced  a  peaceable  dispon- 
tion,  makes  use  of  his  liberty  in  attacking  every  body  a- 
round,  and  fighting  furiously,  till,  his  strength  being  ex^ 
hausted,  be  is  again  brought  back  to  his  fetters. 


TIk  emigration  of  the  noblesse  wa^  mof^t  unfortunate ; 
I  speak  of  that  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  tb<i 
niTolution,  when  it  was  still  safe  for  tbem  to  remain  io 
their  country ;  and  not  of  those  which  have  happened  since^ 
and  were  absolutely  necessary  for  self-preservation :  hui 
it  18  more  than  probable  that  the  necessity  for  these  last 
emigrations  arose  from  the  unnecessary  one  which  took 
plaee  at  first.  Had  all  the  npblesse  remained,  it  cannot  be 
imagined  but  that  a  body  of  men  of  the  most  extensive 
|»operty  must,  in  spite  of  the  torrent  of  the  times,  hav^  re- 
tmoed  great  influence,  and  prevented  many  of  the  disor- 
ders which  have  distracted  this  unhappy  country.  Num* 
bars  of  the  noblesse  would  have  been  elected  into  the  as- 
aemblies,  and  thus  have  precluded  some  deputies  who  per- 
hi^  have  been  the  cause  of  great  mischief:  by  acoommo* 
dating  themselves  in  some  degree  to  the  prevailing  opini- 
ons, they  would  have  gradually  rendered  tbem  more  mik| 
and  ooDciliatory,  and  prevented  that  degree  of  acrimoni- 
ous prejudice  which  at  present  prevails  against  the  wh<Jo 
hody  of  nobility.  The  earliest  emigrants  being  consider- 
ed as  the  instigators  of  a  combination  of  foreign  powers  a* 
gainst  France,  as  determined  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
govemmeut,  and  as  filled  with  the  most  implacable  desire 
of  vengeance ;  the  odium  against  them  became  stronger 
every  day,  and  was  by  the  populace,  ever  incapable  of  dis* 
crimination,  extended  to  the  whole  class.  The  noblesse 
who  remmned  in  the  country  were  daily  provpked  by  new 
injuries  from  their  countrymen  within,  and  piqued  by  let* 
ters  from  those  without,  accusing  them  of  meanness  iu 
submitting  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  of  cowardice^ 
for  not  joining  the  armies  of  the  princes.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  many  of  them  left  their  coun- 
try. After  the  10th  of  August,  it  became  dangerous  for 
liny  of  them  who  had  shewn  themselves  the  friends  of  li- 
mited monarchy,  and  eager  to  support  the  constitution,  to 
remain  in  France. 

As  for  that  party  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gi- 
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rondiste,  and  to  which  Roland,  Brissot,  fiuzol,  Condoroet, 
and  many  other  deputiei  who  do  not  oome  from  the  Crt. 
ronde,  bllong,  they  are  certainly  free  firom  the  dreadfol 
guilt  of  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners ;  I  am  persuaded  al- 
so,  that  they  not  only  wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  king, 
hut  that  some  of  them  have  risked  their  own  lives  in  the 
various  measures  they  have  used  for  that  purpose :  yet  be- 
ing acquitted  of  these,  other  charges  of  a  highly  criminal 
nature  remain  agunst  them. 

AftM*  the  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  king,  and  a£* 
ter  they  themselves  had  sworn  to  maintain  it,  they  oontft- 
nued  their  efforts  to  overthrow  it. 

Judging  of  the  king  from  what  they  thought  most  be 
his  secret  wish,  and  what,  it  is  probable,  they  were  con- 
scious would  have  been  their  own  conduct  in  his  situation, 
they  could  never  believe  that  he  would  remain  faithful  to 
tile  constitution ;  they  were  oonvittced  that  in  his  heart  he 
abhorred  it,  and  would  seise  the  first  opportunity  to  over- 
turn it,  to  punish  all  who  bad  any  hand  in  establishing  it, 
and  to  restore  the  ancient  system  with  renewed  force  and 
augmented  terror.  They  were  convinced  that  the  Ire^ 
dom  of  France  could  have  no  sure  foundation  but  in  a  re* 
public ;  and  on  this  conviction,  they  scrupled  not  to  use 
the  most  perfidious  means  to  introduce  that  form  of  go» 
vernment. 

They  endeavoured  to  vilify  the  character  of  the  king, 
with  a  view  to  render  royalty  odious  and  contemptible; 
they  gave  circulation  to  innumerable  stories,  to  the  prejo* 
dice  of  others  of  the  royal  family,  which  they  either  knew 
to  be  false,  or  had  no  proof  of  their  being  true. 

On  mere  conjecture^  they  accused  the  king  and  queen 
of  undermining  the  constitution  to  restore  deqwtism, 
while  they  were  conscious  of  undermining  it  themselves 
on  purpose  to  rear  a  republic  They  involved  their  ooun* 
try  in  a  war  with  the  emperor,  on  pretexts  which  they 
knew  to  be  groundless,  and  solely  in  the  expectation  that 
it  would  increase  that  jealousy  of  tlie  king  which  already 
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I,  and  give  rise  to  incidents  and  circumatances  on 
which  plausible  accusations  agaiiist  him  and  his  ministen 
might  be  founded. 

Bj  those  means,  they  rendered  a  benevolent  prince, 
who  was  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  unpopu* 
lar ;  by  those  means  they  produced  the  insurrection  of  thie 
SOth  of  June,,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the  populace 
for  that  of  the  10th  of  August ;  and  by  making  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  a  prince  of  such  a  quiet,  unambitious  charac- 
ter as  Louis  XVI,  could  not  remain  satisfied  with  the 
power  granted  by  the  constitution,  but  was  secretly  con^ 
spiring  to  restore  despotism,  conveying  the  idea,  that 
every  one  who  could  be  placed  on  the  throne  would  do 
the  same,  the  French  nation  were  tricked  into  a  republic- 
an form  of  government,  when  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  a  vast  majority  would  have  preferred  a  limited 
Dionarehy. 

That  fickleness  of  disposition  which  has  been  consider- 
ed as  the  general  characteristic  of  the  populace  cf  every 
nation,  certainly  belongs  in  a  stronger  degree,  and  more 
peculiarly  to  the  French  than  to  any  other,  and  has  ap- 
peared more  perspicuously  since  the  present  revolution 
than  it  perhaps  ever  did  before. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  popularity  of  Necker  at  one 
period.  Although  a  stranger  and  a  Protestant,  the  whole 
nation,  fixing  their  eyes  on  him,  seemed  to  exclaim,  Tn 
maximus  ilk  »«— and  to  consider  him  as  the  only  person 
who  could  save  the  country  from  ruin,  and  restore  their 
affairs.  A  short  time  after  he  had  been  recalled  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  people,  he  began  to  be  neglected,  and 
is  now  almost  foi^tten. 

La  Fayette,  who  was  adored,  is  now  detested. 

The  popularity  of  Petion,  which  was  in  its  meri- 
dian when  we  arrived  in  France,  begins  already  to  de- 
cline. 

Orleans  and  others  have  had  their  moments  of  popu- 
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btrity,  trliibh^  ad  li  genuine  poet  beiUtifiiUy  dMenret  of 
^leoMred,  has  had  the  (ate 

Of  «Dow  that  falU  upon  the  river, 

A  motnetit  trfaite— then  melts  for  ever; 

Or  Kke  the  boiealte  taee. 

That  flit  ere  jdn  can  point  their  plaoe  i 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  loveij  form 

Evani&bing  amid  the  itorm.* 

The  same  fickleness  which  the  French  have  disfilayed 
in  a-manner  so  striking,  with  reelect  to  their  favourites^ 
at  various  pericMls  of  the  revolution,  is  also  crasfHcuoos 
with  regard  to  their  taste  in  government.  When  the  at- 
tempt was  madb  to  introduce  a  republican  form,  after  the 
king^s  return  from  Varennesi  it  was  rejected. 

In  the  month  of  July  last,  a  member  of  the  natioDal 
assembly  declared^  that  he  was  as  much  agauist  a  repub- 
lic being  established  in  France,  as  a  despotic  mobardiy ; 
and  he  invited  all  that  were  of  the  same  opinion,  to  avow 
it  by  standing  up. 

All  the  meriibers  instantly  stood  up 

This  happened  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  Batioaal 
con ventioa  decreed  the  abolition  of  monarchy  on  the  Slst 
of  Septeibber. 

I  stated  this  to  a  member  of  the  conv^ition  yesterday^ 
as  a  proof  that  his  countrymen  were  free  from  that  stub- 
bornness of  which  some  people  are  accused. 

He  answered,  <  that  although  he  did  not  believe  the 
change  of  opinion  to  be  so  universal  as  some  wished  t^ 
have  it  thought,  yet  he  did  believe,  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable change  since  the  lOih  of  August,  which  he  ima^ 
gined  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  two  causes.— Fint, 
the  idea  that  prevailed,  that  the  papers  found  in  the 
king^s  cabinet  on  that  day,  and  those  lately  discovered  in 
the  iron  chest,  in -the  wall  in  the  palace,  formed  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  king's  having  conspired  with  the  fo- 
reign enemy  to  betray  the  country.  *  This,*  he  said^ 
*  had  raised  a  general  indignation,  and  had  reconciled 
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ttmiy  minds  to  the  idea  of  a  repubtic,  who  formerly 
thouj^t  that  form  of  gorerfamtat  very  unsuitable  to 
France. 

^  A  second  cause  which  contributed  to  the  same  ef- 
fecty*  he  said,  <  was  the  prodigibus  suicoess  bf  their  artiis,; 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  imputed  to  the  energy  which 
the  idea  of  being  republicans  and  freemen  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  French.^ 

I  observed,  <  that  if  this  last  consideration  had  any 
weight,  it  must  entirely  jproc6ed  froni  the  inspiriting  senti- 
ment of  freedom,  and  the  French  might  have  been  free 
without  being  republicans.^ 

The  person  with  whom  I  was  conversing,  being  him- 
self a  republican,  shook  his  head  at  this  observation ;— on 
which  I  added, — *  It  is  equally  certain,  that  diey  may  be 
republicans  without  being  free/ 

Accounts  of  towns  taken,  battles  gained,  and  success 
of  every  kind,  are  announced  in  the  convention  almost 
daily.  Four  standards  taken  from  the  Piedmontese  were 
presented  to  them  yesterday,  by  an  aid  de-camp  of  Gene- 
ral Anselme,  sent  from  his  army  for  that  purpose ;  the 
colours  were  unrolled  and  displayed  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall ;  the  applause  and  shouting  were  of  course  loud  and 
persevering.  In  his  address  to  the  assembly,  the  officer 
made  use  of  some.expresrions  which  indicate  pretty  just- 
ly to  what  a  height  national  vanity  is  mounted  in  this 
i»nintry ;  I  translate  them  literally. 

^  Legislators,  our  enemies  had  the  audacity  to  appear : 
Anselme  shewed  himself,  and  they  fled  as  usual.  Out 
army  ardently  desires  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Na- 
ples insults  you,  Rome  excommunicates  you,  the  king  of  * 
Sardinia  does  not  acknowledge  you  his  conquerors :  only 
give  us  the  order,  and  all  the  crowns  of  the  South  shall  be 
brought  to  your  bar.  Our  soldiers  declare,  that  each  of 
them  has  a  heart  to  bless  your  decrees,  and  two  hands  to 
execute  them.    The  Romans  in  their  degeneracy  called  out 

*  Thif  penoo,  who  was  attached  to  the  party  of  Roland  and  Bristol* 
kaM  had  severe  experience  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
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for  bread,  and  public  spectacles ;  the  French,  being  regene- 
rated, demand  bread  and  the  prosperity  of  the  republic.^ 

The  imperial  eagle,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  steeple  of  Namur,  has  been  removed  to  Paris :  it  was 
placed  on  an  open  carriage,  and  drawn  in  the  most  osten- 
tatious manner  fiom  the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  door  of  the 
assembly  hall^  escorted  by  a^  party  c^  dragoons,  one  of 
whom  rode  immediately  before  the  carriage,  holding  a 
chain,  the  other  end  of  which  was  around  the  eagle's  nedc* 

I  was  at  the  convention  when  the  commander  of  the 
party  came  to  the  bar,  and  addresnng  the  assembly  said, 
— »*  Legislateurs,  Monngneur  TAigle  Imperiale  attend 
▼OS  ordres.* 

One  deputy  moved,  that  it  should  be  placed,  with  the 
daws  and  beak  cut  off,  on  the  top  of  the  obelisk  now  erect- 
ing in  the  place  de  Victoire.  Merlin  of  Thionvilie  pro- 
posed that  it  should  rather  be  hung  by  the  legs  from  the 
same  monument.  Another  desired  that  the  eagle  should 
be  permitted  to  stand  in  his  usual  posture,  but  with  the 
cap  of  liberty  on  his  head. 

These  witticisms,  such  as  they  are,  afforded  great  ento- 
tttnmenU 

The  prodigious  torrent  of  success  which  has  flowed  on 
the  republic  of  late,  might  have  intoxicated  a  nation  of  so- 
berer brains  than  the  French.  Had  this  produced  no 
other  effects  than  huzzas  and  procesaons  in  the  streets,  aU 
lusions  to  their  victories,  and  self-praise  in  songs  and  de- 
clamations at  the  theatres,  or  the  rhodomontades  of  a  few 
orators  in  the  convention,  there  would  have  been  no  great 
harm ;  but  most  unfortunately  the  intoxication  has  affect- 
ed the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  deputies,  as  evident- 
ly appears  by  the  decision  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
16th  of  November,  sent  to  the  French  generals  command- 
ing the  expedition  to  Brabant,  to  use  every  measure  in 
their  power  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  by 
the  inconsiderate  and  rash  decree  of  the  19th  of  Novem* 
ber,  by  which  the  convention  declares,  *  au  nom  de  la  nin 
tion  Franfoise,  quVlle  accordera  fratemite'  et  secours  a 
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tons  les  peoples  qui  voudrbnt  recouvrir  leur  liberty  T* 
and  likewise  by  charging  the  executive  power  to  give  the 
oomnumders  of  the  French  armies  orders  to  protect  the  ci* 
tizens  of  evety  country  who  may  be  disturbed  or. vexed 
for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Which  is  in  effect  tellipg  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country,  that  whenever  they  choose  to  rise  in  insurrection 
against  their  government,  they  will  be  assisted  by  the 
French^ 

So  far  from  adhering  to  their  former  professions  of  a 
love  of  peace  with  all  their  neighbours,  it  is  proclaiming  a 
challenge  to  all  Europe,  and  laying  the  foundation  of 
everlasting  war ;  Ibr  what  country  exists,  or  ever  did  ex- 
ist, in  which  part  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  think  that 
they  laboured  under  inconveniences,  which  they  *might 
call  vexations  or  infringements  of  their  liberty  ?  This  de- 
cree therefore  announces  to  all  the  people  of  Europe,  that 
as  often  as  any  part  of  them  chouses  to  rebel  against  their 
government,  it  will  be  supported  by  France.  By  a  decree 
of  the  S7th  of  November,  Savoy  is  declared  an  eighty- 
fourth  department  under  the  name  of  the  department  of 
Moot  Blanc ;  which,  contrary  to  their  former  declarations, 
renouncing  every  idea  of  conquest,  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  making  a  conquest,  and  evincing  as  great  an  am- 
bition  for  extent  of  dominions  as  Lewis  XIV,  or  any 
French  monarch  ever  displayed ;  and,  of  course  the  repub- 
lic will  rouse  the  jealousy  of  Europe  as  much  as  he  did. 

A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  examine  certain  pa- 
pers, lately  discovered  in  an  iron  chest,  concealed  in  a  ca- 
vity of  the  wall  of  the  palace. 

As  a  report  was  this  day  to  be  made  to  the  convention 
concerning  those  papers,  we  went  to  the  assembly  to  hear 
it,  although  we  had  previously  determined  to  leave  Paris 
early  in  the  morning. 

*  In  the  name  of  the  French  natioot  that  thej  wlU  assist  the  people  of 
CTery  country  who  wish  to  recover  their  liherty. 

VOL.  Hi.  S  R 
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Some  very  importAni  discoveries  were  expected  frooi 
those  papers.    When  Buhl  of  Strasburgb,  who  was  pren- 
dent  of  the  committee,  ascended  the  tribune  to  make 
the  report,  a  most  profound  and  awful  silence  took  place ; 
it  was  understood,  that  there  were  a  number  of  letters  to 
the  king,  and  bis  ministers,  among  those  papers.    Every 
member  of  the  convention  must  therefore  have  been  in  a 
state  of  anxiety,  either  on  his  own  account  or  on  aooottDi 
of  some  of  his  friends :  an  imprudent  expression  in  a  let* 
tef  to  a  minister*  might,  in  the  present  state  of  men'^a 
minds,  expose  the  writer  to  great  danger.    The  papers 
however  proved  to  be  of  very  little  importance,    Barrere, 
who  at  present  is  president  of  the  conventioo,  is  mentkm* 
ed  in  some  of  these  papers ;  so  are  Dumourier,  Clavierep 
Kersaint,  all  as  having  bad  some  connection  or  interoourae 
with  the  courty  but  not  in  a  way  that  can  be  ccmsideved 
as  criminaU-^But,  although  no  suspicion  of  treason  eoaU 
be  inferred  from  them,  one  particulac  letter  does  aflEbid 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  self«suflkiency  and  preanoip. 
tion  that  has  been  recorded  in  history  or  iaUe  since  the 
days  of  Phaeton*    It  is  from  Bouyer,  a  member  of  the 
convention,  who  had  also  been  of  the  former  assembly. 

The  man  had  frequently  drawn  my  attention  beifbre : 
he  is  remarkably  noisy  and  bustling,  but  as  his  import- 
ance seemed  to  be  founded  on  his  own  single  ojHnion,  and 
what  he  said,  although  pronounced  with  great  fbroe,  had 
little  weight,  I  had  never  inquired  his  name. 

The  letter  is  dated  in  March,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
king  himself. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  it.--* 
*  Profondement  occupe  dea  maux  qui  dechirent  ma  pa- 
trie,  j'aidu  compter  aussi  ses  innombrables  resaources; 
j'ai  sonde  ses  blessures  et  calcule  ses  forces ;  j'ai  tout  oom- 
pare,  tout  aprofondi,  tout  prevu.^  *    He  then  declares, 

« 

*  ^Dccplj  concehied  for  the  misfortunes  of  my  counlryt  I  have  also 
reicctcd  on  her  iunuroermble  resources  ;  I  have  sounded  bcr  wound*  and 
calculated  her  foreet  I  l>sv*  compand  tbcn,  I  hare  Ikthnmad  the^  I 
have  foreseen  every  thing'  ■  i  ■■ 


that  he  hai  a  secret  whidi  wtU*  wtthin  two  montiis  fMatt 
die  health  of  the  empire,  *  cicatrieier  tee  idaks,  ditsiper 
flea  alarmes,  anaihiler  set  perib,  nmdre  k  la  France  le  re» 
poe  qui  la  fuit,  la  dignitfe  qui  lui  ooavient,  et  aa  ttdne 
Pamour  qui  rafiermit,  avec  Tfclat  qui  le  d£oofe.'*  He  at 
last  reveab  his  secret^  whieh  is^  only  that  the  king  would 
place  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  his  hands;  and  lie 
continues,-^'  Sire,  je  le  ripete  encore  k  votremajeste,  je 
m'engage  i  retablir  dans  deux  mois  la  paix  au  dedans, 
la  consideration  au  dehors,  la  fHicit^  publique,  et  TaUto* 
rit6  royalo  '  J'irai  vMs  reveler  ce  que  vos  minis- 
tres  vous  cachent,  ou  vous  apprendre  ce  qu'ils  ignorent 

Pour  moi,  sire,  je  oonnois  A  bien  nos  forces  et 

nosmoyens,  qu'enjetant  les  yeux  sur  les  ennemis  qui 
nous  nieoaoent,  j'ai  peine  i  me  defendre  d\in  sentiment  de 
piti^.— J^ai  porte  mes  regards  sur  toutes  les  cours  de  TEu* 
rope,  et  je  suis  bien  s&r  de  les  forcer  I,  la  paix>'  ■  ■  Je 
jouirai,  dans  le  silence,  du  fruit  de  mes  consmls— Heu* 
reux  du  bonheur  de  tons,  je  dirigerai  vers  tous  seul  lare^ 
connoissaaoe  publique/  f 

This  letter  had,  it  is  probable,  been  kept  as  a  curiosity 
of  its  kind,  and  thrown  into  the  chest  with  the  oth^  pa« 
pers  found  there, 

Bairer^s  name  having  been  mentioned  in  one  ci  thern^ 
namely,  in  a  letter  from  M.  de  la  Forte  to  fhe  king,  ha 

*  That  will  beal  her  wounds,  diaalpftte  her  alarmi,  anoihiUto  her  dan* 
gers,  mnd  restore  to  Franee  the  traoquillity  which  has  fled  (torn  her*  and 
the  dignity  which  becomes  her  t  and  to  the  crown  the  pubDc  love  which 
render*  It  sceniet  and  the  tplendotir  which  adortie  ii-     ■■ 

f  Sire,  I  again  repeat  to  your  nugeaty,  that  I  enfage  to  re^atabUeht 
within  the  space  of  two  months,  peace  within,  importance  Crom  withoat» 
general  felicity,  and  the  royal  authority 

I  will  reveal  to  you  what  your  ministers  conceal,  and  I  will  Instruct 
yCMi  in  what  they  are  igiiorant.«*««-As  for  my  own  part,  aire,  I  am  ao 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  forcet  that  on  contemplating  the  enemiea 
wlio  threaten  us,  I  can  scarcely  suppress  a  sentiment  o^  pity.  I  have 
thrown  my  ejfes  on  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  I  am  certain  of  being 
able  to  force  them  Into  peace.*-— I  shall  enjoy  In  silence  the  fruit  of  my 
counsel.— ^Satisfied  with  the  general  prosperity,  I  shall  direct  the  public 
gratitude  to  your  majesty. 

2   E  S 
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tbou^t  proper  to  demand  leave  to  be  heard  before  aAy  o* 
ther  person ;  as  the  president  of  the  national  convention 
ought  not  to  remain  a  moment  under  8uspicion.*-S[e  de- 
sired Guadet  to  occupy  his  place  as  president,  wbUe  be 
himself  went  to  tbe  tribune,  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be 
ibentioned  in  De  la  Porter's  letter. 

Before  he  began,  Charlier  suddenly  stood  up,  and  said, 
that  the  same  delicacy  which  had  prompted  Barrere  to  quit 
bis  place  as  president,  ought  to  have  prevented  Guadet 
from  taking  it. 

Many  voices  exclaimed,  that  Guadet  was  not  mention- 
ed in  any  of  the  papers. 

Charlier  insisted,  that  although  bis  name  had  not  been 
read  to  the  conventiony  yet  he  was  positively  included  in 
the  description  given  by  the  member  who  had  made  the 
report. 

'  The  way  in  which  he  attempted  to  make  out  this  is 
singular  enough,—^  For,^  continued  Charlier,  '  in  one  of 
the  papers  addressed  to  the  king,  it  is  said,  that  thirteen 
or  fourteen  of  the  most  eloquent  members  of  (he  conven- 
tion were  dans  Its  bonnes  dtspasitions  ;  and  although  none 
of  them  are  named,  yet  it  is  evident  that  Guadet  must  be 
one  of  them ;  for  every  body  knows,  that  there  are  ncK 
thirteen  members  of  tbe  convention  more  eloquent  than 
he.' 

Ruhl,  who  was  the  organ  of  the  committee  in  making 
the  report,  was  so  much  offended  at  hearing  this,  that  he 
declared  with  great  heat,  that  if  bis  expressions  were  to 
be  twisted  into  accusations,  he  would  resign  hia  place  as 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Charlier^s  construction  was  condemned  ;  Ruhl  was  ap- 
peased ;  Gaudet  was  allowed  to  perform  the  function  of 
president,  until  Barerre  made  his  defence,  which  was  eas- 
ily done ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  oiBce. 

Guadet  then  quitting  the  president's  chair  ascended  the 
tribune,  and,  in  reply  to  Charlier^s  insinuation,  declared 
that  he  had  never  been  connected  with  the  court — *  But 
if  I  had,  and  if  I  were  conscious  of  guilt,  I  know  how  I 
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could  obtain  my  pardon  :  I  know,*  continued  he  with  a- 
nimation,  and  looking  to  that  part  of  the  hall  which  the 
party  of  the  Mountain  occupied,^!  know  under  whose 
standard  thate  place  themsdves^  who  have  need  of  Jbrgive^ 
nessjbr  the  most  horrid  crimeS''^  This  apostrophe  threw 
the  Mountain  into  convulsions,  in  the  midst  of  which 
I  left  the  convention,  and  soon  after  wje  set  out  from 
Paris. 

LUU,  Dee.  7. 

As  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  left  Paris,  we 
got  no  farther  than  the  small  town  of  Louvre  that  night, 
to  which,  a  little  after  our  arrival,  a  party  of  national 
guards  brought  about  sixty  prisoners.  The  guards  sung 
the  hymn  of  the  Marseillois  as  they  marched  through  the 
town ;  the  prisoners  had  their  hair  entirely  cut  from  their 
head ;  they  were  tied  two  and  two  together,  the  right  arm 
of  one  being  bound  to  the  left  of  another.  Those  men 
had  behaved  ill  at  Jemmappe,  and  Dumourier  had  ordered 
them  to  be  carried  in  this  disgraceful  manner  to  Paris,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  the  convention  should  ordain.  The  na- 
tional  guards  of  each  town  through  which  they  passed, 
guarded  them  to  the  next.  They  were  to  be  marched  to 
St.  Denis  the  following  morning  by  a  party  from  Louvre, 
and  the  national  guards  of  St  Denis  would  the  day  after 
conduct  them  to  Paris. 

The  punishment  seems  well  imagined,  and  must  make 
a  strong  impression  on  the  troops  on  the  whole  route  from 
Mons  to  Paris. 

At  Pont  St.  Maxence,  a  courier  from  the  cabinet,  with 
dispatches  for  Dumourier,  overtook  us ;  he  travelled  in  a 
cabriolet  adorned  with  the  cap  of  liberty  and  other  in- 
signia of  the  republic.  This  man^  understanding  that 
our  road  and  his  was  the  same  as  far  as  Cambray,  made  a 
proposal  to  take  one  of  the  servants  into  his  carriage  on 
certain  conditions,  informing  us  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  have  him  with  us,  because  he 
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lieifig  a  messenger  from  the  oobiiict»  the  gaui  of  aH  the 
towns  throogh  which  we  were  to  paae,  would  be  opened  to 
OS  at  whaterer  hoar  of  the  Dight  we  might  arriTe. 

We  agreed  to  hb  propoaal,  and  proceeded  loF 
where  we  arriTed  an  hour  after  it  was  dark  s  there 
should  have  remained  that  night ;  but  as  the  gales 
to  be  opened  at  any  hour  for  the  courier,  we  were  pePr 
suaded  by  him  to  go  on ;  for  he  assured  us,  *  that  we 
were  within  three  posts  of  one  of  the  best  inns  in  France, 
which  was  protected  by  Greneral  Dumourier,  and  where 
he  always  lodged  when  he  travelled  on  that  road,  fer  the 
landlord  and  landbdy  were  the  most  hospitable  and  ob- 
liging people  in  the  world.*  The  courier  gave  such  an  in* 
Titing  description  of  this  inn,  that  in  spite  of  the  ezoesrire 
rmn  and  darkness  of  the  night  we  left  Peronne,  travellod 
three  posts  farther,  and  arrived  at  the  gate  of  tins  famoaa 
inn  about  midnight  Afker  a  great  deal  of  knocking,  m 
servant  looked  out  of  a  window,  and  having  in  a  very 
angry  tone  sud,— *  On  ne  logt  poi  tct,*  shut  the  window 
widi  a  great  deal  more  force  than  was  requisite :  this  was 
rather  disagreeable  news  to  people  who  had  been  travd- 
ling  since  five  in  the  morning,  and  flattering  their  imagio- 
ation,  during  the  last  four  hours,  with  the  hopes  of  le. 
freshment  and  rest 

Our  courier  wa^  a  good  deal  confused  at  this ;  but  on 
ftrther  inquiry,  he  was  informed  that  the  landlord  and 
landlady  were  both  ill  of  a  malignant  fever,  winch  had 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  principal  servants,  and  many 
other  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  fortunate  for  men,  when  the  best  measure  they 
fould  adopt  is  the  only  one  which  is  left  in  their  power. 
Our  not  passing  the  night  at  this  inn,  in  spite  of  the  ma« 
lignant  fever,  did  not  depend  entirely  on  our  prudence. 
We  were  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding  in  the  midst 
of  the  rain  to  Cambray ;  the  courier  renewing  his  assur- 
ances, that,  as  he  was  un  courier  du  cabinet,  the  gates 
Ijronld  be  opened  as  soon  as  he  should  be  announced. 
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At  about  two  or  three  in  the  rooming,  we  stopped  at  a 
moet  miderable  hovel,  immediatefj  without  the  gates  of 
Cambray,  Had  we  been  ever  so  much  disposed  to  oom- 
plain  of  hardship  or  fatigue,  every  expression  of  that  kind 
would  have  been  suppressed  by  the  behaviour  of  a  young 
dmgoon,  who  jumped  from  behind  our  carriage  as  soon  as 
it  stopped.  His  arm  was  in  a  scarf:  he  informed  us, 
*  that  his 'thumb  and  two  of  his  fingers  had  been  shot  Off 
at  the  action  near  Menehould ;  that  he  had  been  at  Paris 
to  solicit  a  small  pension,  to  prevent  him  from  starving, 
because,*  added  he,  holding  up  his  wounded  hand,  *  avec 
leette  b-^  de  main,  I  can  neither  fire  a  musket,  nor  ^ork  t 
the  secretary  of  the  minister  told  me,  that  1  could  not  ob- 
tain a  pensdon  without  a  recommendation  from  my  colonel ; 

I  saw  very  well,  qu^ii  se '"de  moi,*  for  he  knew  that 

my  colonel  was  with  the  army.  I  immediately  determin- 
ed to  set  out  for  it  myself,  being  sure  of  getting  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  colonel,  who  is  un  brave  gar9on ;  and 
I  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  made  the  whole  jour- 
ney on  foot,  had  it  not  been  for  the  politeness  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Ooorrier,  who  invited  me  to  go  behind  your  chaise, 
where  I  have  sat.as  happy  as  a  king  all  the  way  from 
Peronne,  for  I  always  have  been  very  fortunate.* 

This  poor  fellow  had  a  little  dog  in  his  arms,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  dry  with  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  He  was 
desired  to  come  near  a  furnace  with  some  embers  in  it, 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  we  lamented 
to  see  him  quite  drenched  with  rain.  '  Ce  n*est  rien,  Ci- 
toyen  Anglais,*  said  he,  *  j*y  suis  accouturoe — ^mais  je  crois 
bien  que  mon  pauvre  cbien  a  froid — Viens,  viens,  mon 
ami,*  continued  he,  caressing  the  dog,  *  viens  te  chauffer.-f- 
My  wife  got  this  little  dog  when  he  was  quite  a  puppy, 
and  it  will  prove  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the  world ; 
for  I  intend  hini  as  a  present  to  my  colonel,  who  is  dis- 
tractedly fond  of  dogs,  and  will  in  return  give  me  a  very 

*  That  h«  made  a  jest  of  me. 

f  It  to  iiothhig  to  me,  citizen— I  am  used  to  it ;  but  T  fear  my  poor 
dog  maj  be  eoId.^Come,  come  hither,  poor  fellow,  and  warm  yourself. 
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strong  recommendation ;  but  I  have  all  my  life  been  a 
very  fortunate  fellow— Viena,  mon  petit  Aa>r,  baise  ton 
maltre :  Oh,  il  est  impayable  !*  ♦ 

«  You  say  you  have  two  children/  said  I.  *  Yes,  au- 
aen,'  replied  he,  «  and  both  by  my  wife.' 

<  I  do  not  understand,'  resumed  I,  *  how  you  coald 
miuntain  a  wife  and  two  children  on  the  pay  of  a  dragoon.' 
^  Ce  qui  est  impossible  n'est  pas  aise  k  comprendre,  citx^ 
yen,'.f  answered  he ;  *  but  the  truth  is,  it  was  my  wife 
who  maintained  me  and  the  children :  she  is  a  very  in- 
dustrious woman,  and  used  to  get  three  livres  ten  ads  for 
makiog  a  Airt,  when  she  made  for  people  of  quality ;  but 
at  present,  when  there  are  no  people  of  quality,  she  re- 
ceives  only  forty  sols  for  each  shirt.  Je  ne  me  plains  pas, 
pai^  que  je  ^uis  boo  patriote  moi— nnais  il  y  a  une  gnmde 
difference  entre  40  s.  et  trois  livres  dix.  Malgre  oela  j'ai 
toujours  eu  du  bonheur/ 

*  £h  votre  main/  said  the  courier. 

^  Ma  main — ^ma  main,'  answered]  the  dragoon ;— •<  9a 
pouvoit  etre  mon  bras :  un  de  mes  camarades  i.  deux  pas 
de  moi  a  eu  la  cuisse  emportce— est^ce  que  le  General 
Kellermann  n'a  pas  eu  aussi  un  cheyal  tue  sous  lui  ? — 
c'est  une  pltis  grande  perte  que  mes  f—  doigts  pour  le  gene- 
ral.   Ainsi  vous  voyez,  citdyen,  combien  j'ai  toujours  ete 

)ieureux.'j: 

We  were  indebted  to  the  high  spirits  and  gaiety  of  this 
young  fellow,  for  Iceepiog  us  in  tolerable  good  humour 
during  two  hours  that   we  remained  in  this   wretched 


*  Comet  my  little  Azor— kin  your  master.    Oji»  he  ie  a  treMorel 

f  What  if  absolutely  Impossible  ia  not  easily  miderstood. 

$  I  do  not  complain — because  I  am  a  good  patriot— but  there  is  a  great 
diinel«nce  between  40  sols  and  three  Uvres  ten.  In  spite  of  that,  hem- 
ever,  I  have  always  been  fortunate. 

What  say  you  to  the  wound  in  your  hand? 

My  hand— why,  I  say,  it  might  have  been  my  whole  arm  :  one  of  ay 
comrades,  within  two  ^eps  of  me,  had  his  thigh  carried  olT;  and  had  noi 
General  Kellermann  a  horse  killed  under  him?  and  that  was  m  greater 
loss  to  the  general  than  my  shabby  fingers.— ^$0  you  pcrcdve  that  I  have 
alirays  b«en  fortunate 
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place ;  tbe  bones  being  all  the  time  exposed  to  the  rain, 
for  there  was  no  stable. 

Our  courier  of  the  cabinet  meanwhile  was  blustering 
and  swearing  at  the  sentinel  on  the  rampart,  who  could 
not  immediately  find  any  body  to  send  to  the  magistrates 
for  ao  order  to  open  the  gates-^or  there  was  no  regular 
garrison  at  this  time  in  Cambray ;  and  when  the  order 
was  obtained,  a  good  deal  of  time  wag  lost  before  the  man 
who  kept  the  keys  could  be  roused. 

Three  men  armed  with  muskets,  but  without  uniforms, 
came  at  last,  and  informed  us,  that  the  gates  were  open. 
The  courier  recommenced  his  blustering,  and  threatened 
the  whole  municipality  of  Cambray  with  the  vengeance  of 
Pumourier.  He  also  expressed  a  fear  that  the  general 
would  blame  him  for  the  delay. 

The  dragoon,  who  was  of  the  happy  disposition  to  view 
every  thing  in  the  most  favourable  light,  endeavoured  to 
console  him,  saying,—*  Non ;  Dumourier  ne  vous  blamera 
pas :  il  est  trop  bon  soldat  pour  ne  pas  aavoir,  que  quand 
on  ne  pent  pas  prendre  une  ville  dVissaut,  il  faut  attendre 
qu^elle  se  rende/  * 

On  entering  Cambray,  the  courier  went  directly  to  the 
town-house,  and  got  a  formal  attestation  of  the  time  he 
had  been  detained  at  the  gate,  to  shew  to  Dumourier,  as 
an  excuse  for  his  delay — andimmediately  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  accompani^  by  the  dragoon. 

As  no  gate  was  allowed  to  be  opened  except  that  at 
wliich  they  went  out,  we  were  detained  two  or  three 
hours  longer,  till  the  usual  time  of  throwing  open  all  the 
gates. 

We  passed  through  Douay,  and  arrived  the  same  even^ 
ing  at  this  town. 

We  have  visited  the  quarter  where  the  Austrians  farm- 
ed their  intrenchments  and  batteries,  from  which  the 
town  was  bombarded :  a  large  village,  near  which  the  in« 

*  Dumourier  will  not  blame  you :  he  is  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  know, 
thai  when  a  town  cannot  be  tal(en  by  assault,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  till  i$ 
surrenders. 


ant  jointMAi.,  be. 

* 

irenchmGnts  were  formed,  was,  before  the  matn  body  of 
the  Austrian  army  advanced,  unexpectedly  surrouoded  by 
their  light  troops ;  and,  as  we  are  told,  the  wretched  in* 
habitants,  with  many  more  peasants  driven  there  by  the 
body  of  the  army,  were  forced  to  work  in  the  trenches^  so 
that  the  fire  from  the  ramparts  destroyed  a  much  greater 
Dumber  of  the  country  people  than  of  the  soldierr. 

The  answer  retiyrned  by  the  municipality  to  the  Sam- 
mops  of  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony  was  firm  and  laooiiie. 

*  Nous  venons  de  renopveller  notre  serment,  d'etie  fi- 
deles  k  la  nation,  de  maintenir  la  liberttf  et  Tegaliti,  ou  de 
mourir  a  notre  poste.  Nous  ne  sommes  point  des  par- 
jures.* 

<  Fait  I  la  maison  commune,  le  89  Septembre  1 79l(, 
Tan  1,  de  la  republique  Fran9oi8e. 

*  Le  oonseil  permanent  de  la  commune  de  Lille. 

(Sign6)    '  Akj)re,  Maire. 

*  BoHAST,  SecretairerOreffier.* 

The  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets  were  particalariy  di- 
reeled  against  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  poorer  in* 
habitants  lived,  with  the  double  purpose  of  sparing  the 
most  valuable  buildings  in  a  city,  which,  as  was  expectedt, 
was  soon  to  belong  to  the  emperor,  and  also  to  excite  the 
most  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  ridi, 
and  make  them  force  the  commandes  to  deliver  up  the 
town.  It  had  no  such  effect,  however,  and  the  eodiu- 
siasm  of  the  inhabitants  increased  every  hour*  \be 
courage  and  alacrity  of  the  inhabitants  in  seizing  and  re* 
moving  the  hot  bullets  before  they  had  time  to  kindle  the 
wood  was  surprising.  They  had  iron  instruments  con- 
trived for  that  purpose;  and  the  towns  of  Armeutiers^ 
Bethune,  Arras,  Dunkirk,  Cassel,  Cambray,  and  others, 
sent  their  engines  for  extinguishing  fire  to  LiUe,  and  vo^ 
lunttoY  from  M  those  cities  presented  themsdves   in 

*  Wc  have  juM  leacwed  oar  oath  of  fidelitj  to  the  nation,  that  w«  are 
deCcmitned  to  maintam  liberty  and  cqualit/t  or  to  die  ai  aiir  poet* 
We  are  resolved  not  to  be  perjured. 


greftt  numberi  for  the  defenot  of  the  plaee ;  which  oblu 
ged  the  Aastrians  to  retreat  from  the  town,  after  having 
beaten  down  by  the  bcNubacdment  three  complete  streets 
IB  the  quarter  of  St.  Sauvear,  and  many  other  houses  in 
diffbrent  parts  of  the  town,  wfaieh  still  remain  in  ruina. 
There  are  few  houses  into  which  some  bullets  have  not 
entered,  and  they  ere  kept  as  precious  relics  by  the  inbib 
bitants. 

In  the  hotel  de  Bourbon,  twenty  bullets  entered 
during  the  siege ;  and  the  nark  of  the  burning  on  the 
floor,  occasioned  by  one  of  them  in  the  room  where  I 
now  write,  is  very  evident:  but  no  person  was  kiUed 
bek>tiging  to  the  family,  except  the  chief  waiter,  as  he 
was  crossing  the  square  to  put  a  letter  into  the  post* 
office* 

A  poor  fellow  who  is  decrotteur  to  the  hotel,  told  me 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  watchful  care  and  mercy  of  pro- 
vidence, that  he  happened  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  that 
letter  was  sent;  for  otherwise,  as  he  usually  carried  the 
letters  to  the  post-office,  he  kifMelfmight  have  been  killed 
instead  of  the  waiter, 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  considered  as  a  sign 
that  a  sense  of  religion  is  declining  among  the  French, 
that  the  I)eggars  in  asking  charity  no  longer  add  |io«r  Pa^ 
pear  de  Dieu^  but  instead  of  that,  generally  cry,  Vive  la 
Tiation  :  but  that  religious  sentiments  are  becoming  every 
^ay  weaker  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people  of  this 
country,  is  most  apparent ;  1)ut  it  never  occurred  to  me, 
that  one  order  of  society  was  gaining  in  that  article  what 
another  was  losing.  A  friend  of  vnine  told  me,  however, 
that  he  was  this  forenoon  in  a  bookseller's  shop ;  that  hav- 
ing  observed  the  shelves  of  one  side  entirely  filled  with 
books  of  devotion,  he  had  asked  of  the  bookseller,  if  books 
of  that  kind  were  in  much  request  at  present. 

*  A  good  deal,^  replied  the  bookseller,  *  with  the  aris- 
tocrates :  as  for  the  patriots,  they  hardly  ever  look  into 
tbem.- 

*  The  reason  of  that,'  resumed  my  friend,  *  perhaps  is, 
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that  the  patriots  being  the  poorer,  hare  not  money  to  ky 
out  on  books.^ 

^  They  used  to  purchase  them  formerly/  sud  the  book« 
seller ;  '  and  it  is  only  since  the  aristocrates  became  poor, 
that  many  of  them  began  to  purchase  them  at  alL^ 

How  far  the  bookselier^s  account  of  this  matter  is  to  be 
depended  on  I  know  not;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  truth, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  mankind  think  very  little  of 
the  next  world,  till  the  present  becomes  insupportable  to 
them.  And  with  r^ard  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try, it  must  be  acknowledged  .that  the  revolution  has 
been  hitherto  so  wretchedly  managed,  as  to  render  the 
higher  orders  of  society  miserable,  withdut  making  the 
lower  happy. 


Althovgh  my  journal  is  continued  until  the  14th  of 
December,  when  I  returned  to  England,  I  omit  the  re- 
mainder, that  I  may  insert  what  will  be  thought  more  in- 
teresting. 

Some  of  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  king*s 
process,  and  the  treatment  which  he  and  his  family  met 
with  in  the  Temple,  I  learnt  while  I  was  in  France ; 
others  I  have  lieen  informed  of  since  my  return  in  Eng- 
land. I  imagine  the  whole  ^ay  be  placed  with  propriety 
at  this  place,  with  an  account  of  the  king's  death. 

With  whatever  irregularity,  precipitation,  and  injustice, 
the  process  against  the  king  will  be  thought  to  have  been 
carried  on,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  and  personal  dan- 
ger, to  one  party  of  the  convention,  that  it  was  so  long 
protracted.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
convention  *regretted  exceedingly  the  precipitate  decree 
which' abolished  royalty,  and  were  convinced  that  it  would 
have  equally  tended  to  the  happiness  nnd  lasting  free- 
dom of  France,  if  the  convention  had  rc&tored  the  king 
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and  re-established  the  constitution,  with  such  alterations 
as  might  have  been  thought  expedient. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  still  greater 
number  of  the  members  who  were  of  opinion,  that  after 
the  republican  form  of  government  was  decreed,  the  most 
equitable  and  most  politic  measure  which  the  convention 
oould  adopt,  was  to  declare  that  they  would  make  no  in- 
quiry whether  the  king  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  enemy  or  not ;  because,  at  any  rate,  the  nation  was 
determined  on  a  republican  form  of  government,  and, 
therefore,  should  order  the  whole  royal  family  to  be  e- 
scorted  to  the  frontiers,  and  permitted  to  go  wherever 
they  judged  proper,  with  an  annual  pension  of  at  least 
one  hundred  thousand  louis,  to  be  regularly  paid  as  loner 
as  they  should  live  in  tranquillity,  without  exciting  war 
against  France,  or  a  civil  war  in  it  for  their  restoration : 
revoking  at  the  same  time  the  decree  against  Savoy,  and 
renewing  their  original  declaration,  against  extending 
their  dominions,  and  offensive  war  of  any  kind. 

That  part  of  the  convention  who  were  of  either  of  those 
opinions,  with  all  who  were  desirous  of  saving  the  king, 
finding  it  dangerous  to  avow  their  sentiments,  endeavour- 
ed by  various  means  to  prevent  a  trial,  until  the  publie 
mind  should  be  so  much  softened  as  to  admit  of  a  fair 
trial,  or  till  the  idea  of  trial  should  dissipate  altogether. 
When  this  failed,  they  attempted  to  carry  the  sentence 
of  confinement  during  the  war,  and  exile  after  it :  when 
that  failed,  they  tried  the  appeal  to  the  primary  assem- 
blies; and  finally,  they  endeavoured  to  save  him  by  vot- 
ing to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

Instead  of  those  evasive  measures,  the  nobler  part 
would  have  been,  no  doubt,,  to  have  voted  him  not  guilty 
at  the  first  nominal  appeal. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  any  of 
them ;  but  I  have  heard  several  of  them  declare,  that 
they  thought  the  king^s  life  ftilly  protected  by  the  cpnsti* 
tution,  and  that  he   could  not  be  justly  condemned  to 
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death,  alttiougli  all  were  prated  whioh  wis  laid  to  kii 
charge,  which  iir  their  opnion  was  not  die  case. 

The  violent  party  against  the  king,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  great  pains  and  used  many  arts,  both  within  and 
without  the  assembly,  to  haye  all  forma  of  process  cut  short 
by  a  bloody  and  sudden  catastrophe* 

Legendre  proposed  that  all  those  who  had  published 
thar  opinions,  or  put  them  in  writing,  should  lay  them 
on  the  table  of  the  assembly :  and  that  after  the  interren- 
tionr  of  one  day,  the  convention  should  prcmounce  seotenee 
without  hearing  the  king. 

Robespierre  was  for  ending  the  whole  in  twenty^four 
hours  without  separating* 

St.  Andre  declared  that  the  king  had  been  judged  and 
condemned  by  the  people  on  the  10th  of  August,  and 
that  the  convention  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  order  his 
execution. 

It  was  dreaded  by  some  who  wished  the  death  of  the 
monarch,  that  his  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  conven- 
tion would  soften  the  people,  and  perhaps  move  them  in 
his  favour;  and  when  they  found  that  others  of  their 
own  party,  who  were  equally  the  enemies  of  the  king, 
were  determined  that  he  should  be  heard,  they  imagined 
means  of  the  most  profligate  nature  to  prevent  it. 

Papers  were  cried  through  the  streets  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  populace  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  should 
insist  on  his  immediate  execution ;  and  if  that  was  delayed, 
to  execute  him  themselves,  either  in  prison  or  when  he 
should  be  carried  to  the  assembly.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  country  never  could  be  happy  while  he  lived ;  that  all 
the  misfortunes  of  the  country,  all  the  distress  the  people 
sufiVred,  and  the  still  greater  with  which  they  were  threat* 
ened,  proceeded  from  the  king's  being  suflered  to  live ; 
that  a  party  in  the  convention,  namely,  the  Gironde  and 
the  friends  of  Roland  and  Brissot,  were  bribed  by  the  pow« 
ers  at  war  with  France,  to  save  the  king,  and  prolong  the 
distresses  of  France ;  and  that  although  they  durst  not 
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openly  in  the  convention  deny  that  be  waa  criminal,  and 
deserved  death,  yet  they  were  endeavouring,  under  vari- 
oua  pretexts,  to  prolong  his  process,  and  delay  his  execu« 
tiont  till  an  opportunity  occurred  to  re-establish  him  on 
the  throne. 

The  most  absurd  assertions  were  made  in  the  conven* 
tion  itself  to  this  tendency.  At  one  time,  a  little  before  I 
left  Paris,  when  there  was  a  discussion  concerning  the 
acannty  of  grain,  which  by  different  members  was  imput* 
ed  to  different  causes,  I  heard  a  voice  pronounce.  La  vcri- 
table  cause  est  dans  le  Temple.  I  was  informed  that  this  wise 
observation  came  from  Legendre. 

Hand-bilis  were  distributed  with  these  words. — ^  Re* 
publicains,  guillotinei  moi  Louis  XVI,  et  TAutrichienne 
si  vous  voulez  avoir  /du  pain.^  And  the  printed  opinion  of 
Marat  was  sold  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  royal  family  were  6rst  lodged  in  the  Temple, 
they  were  treated  with  some  degree  of  respect,  and  were 
allowed  the  comfort  of  each  other^s  company,  and  the  li- 
berty of  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  Temple ;  but  the  ap-' 
pearance  of  respect  gradually  diminished,  and  at  last  the 
treatment  they  received  was  in  many  instances  brutaL 

A  person  who  was  admitted  into  the  Temple  by  means 
of  a  near  relation  on  duty  there  about  the  beginning  of 
December,  assured  me,  that  at  the  hc^r  at  which,  by  a 
standing  order  from  the  council,  the  prisoners,  were  to  be 
eonfined  to  their  apartments,  he  saw  the  keeper  go  to  the 
king,  who  was  still  walking  in  the  garden,  and  address  him 
in  these  words.— ^  Allone^  Monneur  VelOp  iljaut  nu>nter^ 

When  the  royal  family  dined,  a  commissioner  from  tlie 
commune  of  Paris  was  always  present.  The  queen  hap- 
pened at  one  time  to  raise  the  hand  in  which  she  held  her 
knife  a  little  suddenly  towards  her  breast.— The  commis^ 
sioner  seemed  alarmed,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  he 
dreaded  that  she  had  an  intention  against  her  life;  which 
the  queen  observing,  said  with  emphasis, — *  Non,  mon- 
sieur, je  reserve  cet  honneur  aux  Fran9ois/  * 

*  i  rcterre  Uiat  honour  to  the  conventioii. 
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From  the  time  that  the  king^s  process  was  rescJ^ed  up* 
on,  the  royal  family  were  confined  more  closely,  and  watch- 
ed more  strictly  than  ever.  The  council  ordered  that  in 
future  two  commissioners  should  pass  the  night  in  his  bed- 
chamber, instead  of  one,  which  had  been  the  case  befixe. 
All  persons  who  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  any  of 
the  royal  family  were  previously  searched.  Orders  were 
given  that  the  razors  with  which  the  king  was  in  the  use 
of  shaving  himself  should  be  removed :  this  was  done  from 
a  fear  that  he  might  prefer  suicide  to  the  humiltatton  of  a 
public  trial  before  the  convention. 

Such  an  idea  was  remote  from  the  king^s  way  of  think- 
ing. When  his  razors  and  his  pen-knife  were  demanded 
from  him,—- <  Do  you  think  me  such  a  coward  as  to  kitt  my* 
self  ?'  said  he. 

The  order  not  only  comprehended  knives  and  razors, 
but  also  jKiissars,  and  all  instruments  contondant,  tran- 
chant,  et  piquant^  and  it  was  extended  to  all  the  royal  hr 
niily.-— ^  II  faudroit  aussi  nous  enlever  nos  aiguilles,*  said 
the  queen  when  it  was  read  to  her. 

When  the  king,  afterwards,  repeatedly  applied  for  ara* 
zor,  it  was  at  last  granted  by  the  council,  who  directed, 
however,  that  he  should  shave  himself  under  the  inspec* 
tion  of  the  commissioners  r  and  the  queen  and  princess  £- 
Kzabeth  were  allowed  scissars  to  pare  their  nails  with  the 
same  restriction.  This  last  seems  ridiculous,  and  the  for- 
mer absurd  ;  for  if  the  king  had  had  any  intention  of  us- 
ing a  razor  in  the  manner  they  suspected,  he  could  have 
put  it  in  execution  as  effectually  while  the  commissioners 
werQ  present  as  at  any  other  time. 

After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  it  was  decreed  by  the 
convention,  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to  their  bar ; 
that  the  act  of  accusation  should  be  read  to  him  :  that  the 
president  should  put  certain  questions  to  him,  which  were 
previously  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  and  approved  of 
by  the  assembly :  and  that  after  his  answers  had  been  tak- 
en down,  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  hearing  him  fi- 
nally, and  pronouncing  judgment.     It  was  also  decreed 
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that  the  dpnions  of  the  deputies  rfiould  be  taken  by  the 
appel  nominal. 

This  mode  was  violently  innsted  'on  by  the  fkction  of 
the  Mountain,  in  the  hopes  that  some,  whose  consdenees  \ 

acquitted  him,  might,  from  a  terror  of  the  mob^  be  indu* 
ced  to  pronounce  against  him. 

Had  the  ojunion  of  the  convention  been  taken  in  the 
usual  way,  it  would  have  been  less  under  the  influence  of 
fear  ;  but  the  most  certain  method  of  getting  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  the  deputies,  woiild  have  been  by  balbt :  had 
that  been  adopted,  there  would  probably  have  lieen  a  ma* 
jority  in  favour  of  the  king,  even  on  the  first  general  ques* 
tion  of  guilty  or  not ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would 
have  been  carried  by  a  great  majority  against  the  pains  of 
death,  if  the  first  question  had  been  lost. 

In  the  meantime  the  king  knew  nothing  of  its  being 
decreed  that  he  should  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  conven- 
tion. In  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  commission- 
ers that  were  on  service  at  the  Temple  on  that  day,  the 
followii^  particulars  are  mentioned.— 

The  king  rose  as  usual  at  seven ;  he  spent  only  a  few 
minutes  in  dressing,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
prayer.  At  eight  the  drums  were  heard ;  he  inquired  of 
the  commis»oners  what  was  the  meaning  of  it,  as  he  had 
not  before  heard  them  so  early. 

The  commissioners  pretended  ignorance.  *  Do  you  not 
think,^  rejoined  the  king,  <  that  they  beat  the  general  T 
The'  commissioners  replied,  they  could  not  distinguish. 
The  king  walking  musing  through  the  room,,  and  some- 
times stood  listening  attentively.  *  I  think  I  hear  the 
sound  of  horses^  feet  in  the  court,^  said  he.  The  commis- 
sioners gave  no  explanatbn. 

The  royal  family  breakfasted  together  that  morning; 
they  were  full  of  alarm  and  disquietude  at  the  noise,  which 
increased  every  moment,  and  of  which  they  plainly  per- 
ceived the  cause  was  carefully  concealed  from  them.  . 

Uncertainty   in  such  circumstances  agitates  the  mind 
more  than  a  full  assurance  of  the  worst ;  the  qu^en  and 
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priiice88e&  went  to  tbeir  own  apartmenta  after  breakfiuti 
and  left  the  prince  royal  with  the  king.  The  commis- 
fiooers  at  last  iaforined  him,  that  he  was  about  to  receive 
^  visit  from  the  mayor  of  Paris.— ^  So  much  the  better/ 
said  the  king.  *  But  I  must  inform  you/  resumed  the 
commissioner,  *  that  he  cannot  speak  to  you  in  the  pre- 
sence of  your  son.^  The  king  then,  after  pressing  the 
child  to  his  breast,  desired  him  to  go  and  embrace  his  mo- 
ther in  his  name.  Clery,  the  valet  who  attended  the 
king,  withdrew  with  the  prince. 

The  king  asked  the  commisMoner*  ^  if  he  knew  what 
the  mayor's  business  with  him  was,^  and  was  answered 
in  the  negative.  He  walked  about  the  room  for  some 
time,  stopping  at  intervals  to  ask  quesUons  respecting  the 
person  and  character  of  the  mayor.  The  coromissioDer 
answered,  ^  that  he  was  not  particularly  acquainted  with 
him>  but  that  be  was  of  a  good  character,  and,  to  the  best 
pf  his  recollection,  of  a  middle  age,  thin,  and  rather  talL 
The  king  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and  continued  absorb- 
ed in  meditation.  Meanwhile  the  commissioner  had  mov« 
ed  behind  the  chair  on  which  the  king  was  seated.  When 
he  awaked  from  his  reverie,  not  seeing  any  body,  he  turn- 
ed suddenly  round,  and  perceiving  the  commissioner  close 
behind  him,  said  with  quickness,  ^  what  do  you  want, 
sir  ?^  *  Nothing,'  replied  the  other ;  *  but  fearing  you 
were  indisposed,  I  approached  to  know  what  ailed  you."' 

Monsieur  Chambou,  the  mayor,  entered  soon  after,  and 
informed  the  king,  that  he  came  to  conduct  him  to  the  Da- 
tional  convention  :  the  king  accompanied  him  without  mak- 
ing any  objection.  When  he  came  to  the  court*  which 
was  full  of  troops,  horse  as  well  as  foot,  be  seemed  sur- 
prised at  seeing  some  of  them  in  uniforms  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted. 

Before  be  stepped  into  the  mayor^s  coach,  he  threw 
up  his  eyes  to  the  window  of  the  apartment  in  which  his 


*  Tbete  ptrtieulirs,  which  tomt  flMy  think  of  a  nature  too  trifling  lod 
minute,  ttronglj  paint  the  state  of  agiution  and  lutpicioo,  in  which  the 
Blind  of  the  uobappj  monarch  was  at  thia  tlmaw 
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fanttly  were  eobfined^  and  the  licari  wei^olMfinied  to  trii»- 
kle  down  bb  cheeks* 

.    The  coach  then  proceeded  ta  the  eonveiHioif^  aUeoded 
by  the  troope. 

Thfe  cocniiiisaKMier  aeoeoded  to  Ih^  queen>  apamneat» 
and  'found  the  whole  family  overwhelmed  with  fear  and 
aorrow.  He  acquainted  tbeai  that  the  may^  ^ad  beeii 
with  the  king:  the  joung  prince  had  already  informed 
them :  ^  we  know  that^*  said  the  queen ;  *  but  now«»- 
where  have  they  carried  the  king  now  ?^  ^  To  the  conrei^ 
tioD,'  replied  the  oommisftioner.  ^  You  would  have  saved 
us  much  uneasiness/  said  the  prinoesa  Elisiabetbt  *  if 
you  had  informed  us  of  this  sooner.'* 

What  dreadful  appehendons  must  this  princess  have 
been  under,  to  find  any  relief  in  hearing  that  her  brother 
was  carried  before  an  assembly  of  men  so  prejudiced  a* 
gainst  him  as  she  knew  the  convention  to>be  ? 

The  king  was  conducted  to  the  convention  by  4ie 
Boulevards,  la  rue  neuve  des  Capuoinesi  la  Place  Ven-» 
d&me,  et  la  cour  des  Feuillans.  All  the  streets  which 
open  to  the  Boulevards  had  guards  stationed  in  them, 
with  orders  to  prevent  a  multitude  from  assembling ;  and 
cannon  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  all  those  streets  4 
patrols  were  ordered  to  prevent  any  kind  of  obstruction 
by  groups,  or  carriages,  along  the  whole  of  the  way  that 
the  king  was  to  be  conducted.  Strong  guards  were  placed 
at  different  posts  near  the  Tuilleries  and  hall  of  the  as* 
sembly.  It  is  said  there  were  near  100,()00  men  in  arms 
that  day  in  Paris. 

The  glasses  of  the  coach  were  down  during  the  whol^ 
way,  and  there  was  no  disturbance.  Great  numbers  how. 
ever  were  waiting  in  all  the  passages  leading  to  the  as« 
sembly,  and  the  tribunes  had'been  filled  from  six  in  thfi 
morning.  It  was  remarked,  that  Marat  was  dressed  in  a 
new  suit;  and  that  his  features  announced  satisfaction 
and  good-humour,  which  was  considered  as  still  a  great- 
er rarity. 

The  act  of  accusation  having  been  read,  some  of  the  de« 
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puties  mentioned  circumstances,  which  they  thought  of 
importance,  that  had  been  omitted.  Drouet,  the  post- 
master, who  was  the  cause  of  the  king's  being  stopped  at 
Varennes,  had  been  elected  a  deputy  to  the  convention  for 
that  senrice.  He  thought  this  a  good  opjportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  an  orator.— <  Lewis,*  said  he,  ^  is  a 
eheai  (fourbe),  and  wished  to  impose  upon  the  nation, 
in  saying  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Montmedi,  for  the 
villain  (scelerat)  was  expected  at  the  Abbaye  d'Orvalle; 
and  the  traitor  knew  that  a  'detachment  of  hussars  were 
waiting  for  him  a  few  leagues  froB  Varennes :  the  wunuter 
then  had  the  intention,  &c.  &c.  be.* 

This  was  more  than  his  audience^  prejudiced  as  it  was 
against  the  lung,  could  bear;  the  postmaster  was  obliged 
to  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  abusive  career,  his  voice  being 
stifled  by  an  universal  murmur.* 

It  was  announced  by  the  president,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment that  Lewis  should  appear  at  the  bar,  no  petition 
should  be  heard,  no  motion  of  any  kind  made,  no  sign 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  given,  but  a  profound 
silence  maintained.  When  Lewis  appears^  exclaimed  Le» 
gendre,  *  ilfaui  qu^ilregneiciU  nUnceies  tombeaux^  Thb 
brutal  insinuation  had  no  better  success  than  the  eloquence 
of  Drouet. 

Marat,  however,  had  the  fairness  to  declare,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  king  ought  not  to  be  questioned  about 
any  thing  previous  to  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution : 
this  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  wonderful  it  was  left  to  Ma- 
rat to  make  the  observation,  and  more  so  that  it  was  dis- 
regarded when  made. 

Other  proposals  were  made  by  other  members,  and  some 
adopted :  at  about  one  oVIock  the  assembly  were  inform* 
ed,  that  the  king  was  in  the  Chambre  des  Conferences; 
on  which  Barrere,  the  president,  having  reminded  the  as- 

*  When  Drouet  was  in  the  middle  of  l^ls  harangue,  a  geoUeman  asked 
one  of  the  dqmties,  who  be  was.— «  MoarfiDr,*  replied  the  depaty*  *  c*cst 
un  maltre  de  potte,  qui  a  voulu  foirt  elaqutr  ton  fouat  biea  iiHd-i-pn>- 
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tendbly  ^nd  audience  of  the  silence  they  ought  to  main- 
taioy  desired  that  be  might  be  conducted  to  the  bar. 

An  awful  silence  prevailed ;  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
door  at  which  he  entered.  The  king  appeared  with  a  se- 
rene air  and  undisturbed  countenance.  The  spectators 
betrayed  great  emotion. 

After  a  short  interval^  Barrere  addressed  him.-—'  Lewis, 
the  French  nation  accuse  you  of  having  committed  vari- 
ous crimes  to  re-establish  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  liberty ; 
the  national  convention  has  decreed  that  you  shall  be 
tried,  and  the  members  who  compose  it  are  to  be  your 
judges.  You  will  hear  the  accusation  read,  after  which 
you  will  answer  to  the  questions  which  shall  be  proposed.* 

To  this  the  king  made  no  reply. 

The  general  act  of  accusation  was  then  read,  after 
which  the  president  repeated  the  first  article  of  accusa* 
lion,  and  added,  <  I^ewis,  what  have  you  to  answer  ?*  On 
which  the  king  gave  hjs  answer ;  and  the  president  pro* 
oeeded  to  read  the  second  article,  and  demanded  the  king's 
answer  in  the  same  words ;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  of 
the  artides  were  finished. 

During  this  examination,  some  new  questions  occurred 
to  the  committee,  which  were  put  in  writing,  and  handed 
to  the  president,  who  put  them  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
king,  and  received  his  answers. 

The  king^s  behaviour  during  the  yfhole  of  his  appear- 
ance in  the  convention  was  calm,  recollected,  and  that  of 
a  man  resigned  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  without 
the  consciousness  of  guilt ;  his  answers  were  sensible,  per- 
tinent, and  prompt.  He  never  lost  his  composure,  except 
in  one  instance,  when  the  president  read  the  following 
strange  accusation.— <  You  distributed  money  among  the 
populace  for  the  treacherous  purpose  of  acquiring  popukr- 
ity,  and  enslaving  the  nation.* 

The  perversion  of  his  very  benevolence  into  a  crime, 
astonished  the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  deprived  him 
for  a  moment  of  the  power  of  utterance<«»he  shed  tears-* 
but  a  consciousness  of  the  purity  of  bis  intentions  render^ 
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ed  them  tesrs  of  ooiafoit.  <  I  always  look  fdeatiue^*  mi 
be,  *  in  relieviDg  tliose  in  nwit,  but  nevtr  bad  aay  trtadn 
^wu9  purpose.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  qoes. 
tions  were  deliberately  drawn  up  by  a  select  oommittee, 
and  afterwards  corrected  and  enlarg^  by  the  whcde  eoa- 
▼ention,  while  the  king'ift  ati8#en  were  given  exleaipoie, 
and  without  even  a  previous  knowledge  that  be  vaa  to  be 
e^catnined  in  that  nianfier^  it  plaees  his  understaading  in  a 
very  advantageous  pcNnt  of  view. 

To  keep  the  king  ignorant  to  the  last  of  any  intention 
of  examining  him,  and  then  harry  him  unprepared  to 
their  bar,  was  ungenerous  and  shameful  in  the  bigbest  d&- 
gree<^it  might  have  disconcerted  bim  in  such  a  numner  as 
to  have  given  scope  to  malice ;  his  enemies  would  have 
imputed  to  conscious  guilt  that  disorder  in  his  answers 
and  conduct,  which  surprise  or  indignation  might  naluraU 
ly  have  produced : — and  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect 
Aat  the  secrecy  was  employed  fcr  that  very  purpose.  If 
so,  all  those  enemies  have  been  disappointed ;  the  audig- 
nity  by  which  they  attempted  to  obscure  hw  cbaracter, 
has  only  served  to  put  it  in  a  fairer  light. 

When  the  king  had  answered  all  the  qoestioiisy  the  o- 
riginal  papers  on  which  part  of  the  accusation  was  foimd- 
cd  were  laid  on  the  table.  Valas^  taking  them  up  one 
by  one,  and  reading  the  title,  said,  as  be  presented  each 
to  the  king,  *  Louis  Capet,  la  reconnoisses^vous  P  If  the 
king  answered  that  he  knew  it,  Valaae  smd,  *  Looislaie* 
connoi ;  ^  and  the  president  repeated,  *  La  piece  est  re> 
connue.*  If  the  king  disavowed  it,  they  said,  «  Lotus 
ne  la  reconnoit  pas — ^La  piece  n^est  pas  reoonnue/ 

The  king  disavowed  many  of  them.  When  the  wlwie 
had  been  investigated  in  this  manner,  the  president  ad- 
dressing the  king  said, — <  I  haye  no  other  questions  to  pio* 
pose-^have  you  any  thing  more  to  add  in  your  defence  ?* 
*  I  desire  to  have  a  copy  of  the  accusatioo,*  rallied  the 
king,  *  and  of  the  papers  on  which  is  {bonded.  I  also  do* 
^re  to  have  a  counsel  of  my  own  nonunation.'    pannere 
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kliii)  that  hii  two  first  requMs  werealiMdy  cle-  • 
craedy  and  that  the  deterdiination  respecting  ibe  otW 
would  be  made  knowik  to  him  in  due  time. 

After  whfioh  the  king  withdrew,  and  waaooadueted  back 
to  tlie  Temple  in  tbe  sam^  catriagey  and  with  the  aame 
atteodMits  thai  be  had  when  he  came  to  life  aasembly. 
The  crowd  in  the  streets  was  greater  than  in  the  mormng ; 
the  .continued  ones  of '  Vive  la  tifpublique  !^  aoeoikipanied 
the  coach  from  the  assembly-hall  to  the  Temple,  and  the 
cty^  ^  A  la  guillotine  V  was  dso  heard  more  frequently  than 
m  the  mornings  but  less  so  than  was  expected  by  tbosif 
who  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  irritate  the  populace  •• 
gatsst  hud* 

In  the  coach  the  king  asked  Chaumet^  the  procureuv 
sjndic,  *  if  be  thought  the  convention  would  allow  him 
to  hare  counsel.^  This  man,  by  the  account  which  ha 
afterwards  gave  of  what  passed,  answered  shortly,  ^  thai 
his  duty  was  tOfCotiduct  him  to  and  from  tbe  assenlblyy 
and  not  to  answer  questions.' 

When  be  arrived  at  tbe  Temple,  and  was  in  b}s  apart** 
ment,  he  sent  a  message,  desiring  to  speak  to  the  mayor, 
who,  being  in  his  carriage  and  ready  to  drive  away,  im- 
mediately obeyed  the  summons,  and  ascended  to  the  king's 
chamber.  *  I  hope,^  Said  he  to  Chambon,  '  that  you  will 
not  delay  to  let  me  know,  wliether  I  am  allowed  counsel.^ 
Tbe  mayor  replied,  *  that  he  might  rely  upon  being  in- 
formed as  soon  as  possible :  adding,  that  he  was  persuad- 
ed the  convention  were  too  just  to  refuse  to  him  what  the 
kw  aUowed  to  all/ 

Every  member  of  tbe  convention  was  not  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  with  the  mayor :  about  thirty  or  forty 
deputies  of  the  faction  called  tbe  Mountain  were  against 
granting  that  request,  and  opposed  it  by  the  most  inde- 
cent clamours ;  but  finding  their  efforts  vain,  they  next 
insisted  that  he  should  be  allowed  only  one  person  for 
counsel.  The  great  majority  on  the  contrary  were  for  al- 
lowbg  him  three:  tbe  debate  became  so  tumultuous,  that 
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the  president  was  obliged  to  put  mi  his  hat :  *  die  Moun- 
tain was  at  hist  obliged  to  relinqaish  this  shamcfal  aft-^ 
tempt;  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  king  sbouid  have 
counsel,  without  limiting  the  number,  and  that  a  mesMge 
should  instantly  be  sent  to  inform  him  of  this.  One  of 
those  who  hud  opposed  his  having  any  counsel,  proposed 
that  two  of  the  servants  of  the  assembly  (huissiers)  should 
carry  this  message ;  but  the  convention  ordered  ftwr  of 
their  members  for  that  purpose. 

After  the  mayor  left  the  Temple,  the  king  immediate- 
ly examined  the  conslttoton,  of  which  he  had  a  copy,  and 
said  to  the  commissioner^  who  was  now  alone  with  him, 
'  Yes,  I  find  that  the  law  allows  me  counsel ;  but  may  I 
not  also  be  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  having  my  family 
with  with  me  ?^  The  commissioner  answered,  <  that  he 
did  not  know,  but  would  go  and  consult  the  committee.* 
He  went  accordingly,  and  returned  soon  after;  be  infimi- 
ed  the  king  that  he  could  not  see  his  family*—^  That  w 
hard,*  said  the  king.—*  But  my  son,  they  will  not  dfmy 
me  the  comfort  of  his  company  at  least— he  is  a  childy  sir, 
of  only  seven  years  of  age*' 

*  The  committee  have  declared,'  replied  the  oommis* 
sioner,  <  that  you  shall  have  no  communicatian  with  your 
family-^your  son  is  of  your  family.' 

The  commissioner  left  the  king,  and  went  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  where  all  the  royal  fiunily  were.     The  qneea 
immediately  asked,  if  they  might  not  all  wait  on  the  kiDg» 
who  they  knew  was  returned  from  the  convention*    The 
commissioner  gave  the  same  answer  he  had  given  to  the 
king. — <  At  least,*  said  tEe  queen,  *  let  him  have  the  com- 
pany of  this  child ;  pray  allow  his  son  to  go  to  him.*    The 
commissioner  replied,  *  that  as  the  child  could  not  be  with 
both,  it  was  best  that  the  person  who  might  be  supposed 
to  have  the  greatest  courage  should  suffer  the  privation: 
besides/  he  added,  '  a  child  of  that  age  has  more  need  of 
the  care  of  a  mother  than  of  a  father.* 

*  TtaU  it  a  ftlgnsl  to  ctdcr,  nt ver  giTca  b^t  in  ctitt  of  fint  confiniaa, 
tiL^  is  gcnersllj  obeyed. 


iThe  following  dBj  the  four  deputies  niforined  the  con- 
vention of  their  having  been  with  the  lung,  and  that  he 
had  named  Target  and  Tronchet  as  his  counsel. 

Troncbet  accepted,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  danger  of  the  ofSce,  which 
humanity  to  a  nMtn,  over  whose  head  the  sword  of  justice 
hung,  imposed  on  him— and  for  which,  in  all  events,  he 
would  accept  of  no  recompense. 

Target  wrote  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  convention, 
excusing  himself  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and 
deriring  that  his  letter  might  be  sent  to  the  king,  that  he 
might  choose  another. 

This  afforded  some  members  of  the  assembly  a  fresh 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  disposition-— Uiey  com* 
plained  of  the  incidents  which  continually  occurred  to  re- 
tard the  final  issue  of  the  process.  Osselin*  said,  that  one 
counsel  might  refuse  after  another,  to  the  loss  of  much 
precious  time,  and  therefore  proposed  that  the  convention 
should  name  counsel  for  the  king,  whom  he  must  either 
accept,  or  find  others  within  twenty-four  hours. 

This  revolted  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly ;  and 
when  it  was  asked,  how  it  could  be  imagined  that  the  king 
could  place  confidence  in  those  of  their  nomination,  Tal- 
lien  said  with  a  rancour  that  well  accorded  with  his  cha* 
sracter, — '  Qu*ils  s'arrange,  qu^il  trouve  des  conseils  qui 
acceptent ;  c'est  son  affaire ;  la  noire  est  de  venger  la  ma- 
jest&  nationaleZ-t* 

Fermond  and  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne  spoke  against  this 
savage  precipitation ;  another  proposed  to  adjourn.:  Thu- 
riot,  and  Bentabole,  the  same  who  had  accompanied  Ma« 
rat  on  his  visit  to  Dumourier,  opposed  the  adjournment. 
^JDo  tyrants  ever  adjourn  their  vengeance  against  the 
people  ?*  said  Legendre,  *  and  yet  you  talk  of  adjourning 
the  justice  of  the  people  against  a  tyrant*^    This  argu* 

*  This  same  Ots^n  wm  pregident  of  tho  criminal  tiibuiul  of  Um  17t^ 
of  August. 

f  He  mutt  do  the  best  he  can ;  he  must  find  thoee  who  will  accept  | 
fhat  ia  his  hunaees;  it  is  ours  to  avcogc  the  majcstj  of  the  natitfn. 
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ment  WM  well  suted  to  tbe  uiideritaadhig8  aad  i^diaa- 
tions  of  the  audience  in  the  galleries^  and  met  with  tlwir 
applause. 

In  the  meantime,  a  deputation  from  the  eeundl  -of  the 
eommune  of  Paris  came  to  communicate  to  the  conventiott 
a  decree  which  they  bad  passed  regarding  the  mteann^ 
they  thought  necessary  to  follow  in  the  present  circina 
stances.  By  this  decree,  the  king  was  to  have  no  eoumiH 
nication  with  his  family  r^— his  vaJet  de  chambue  was  to  be 
locked  up  with  him,  and  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any 
body  else  :-^his  counsel  were  to  be  strictly  examined  (scm- 
puleusement  examines,  fouilles  jusqu^aux  endroitslespliia 
secrets).  After  having  thrown  off  the  clothes  in  which 
they  entered,  they  were  to  be  dressed  in  others  provided 
for  them  in  the  Temple,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the 
eommissioners  who  attended  the  king,  and  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  Temple  till  after  sentence  was  pso- 
poOBced.  It  was  also  an  article  in  this  decree,  that  the 
counsel  should  take  an  oath  never  to  mentioo  any  thing 
they  heard  while  in  the  Temple.^ 

Decrees  have  sometimes  been  proposed,  and  measures 
have  been  adopted,  by  these  men,  of  such  a  detestahk 
and  atrocious  nature,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  sua* 
pect  that  some  individual  among  them  is  bribed  to  su|^ 
gest  and  persuade  them  into  measures  which  must  render 
them  and  their  cause  £br  ever  odious  and  detestable. 
What  could  the  enemies  of  civil  liberty  wbb  more,  than 
that  those  who  call  themselves  her  friers  should  ect  so 
as  to  shock  common  decency,  and  revolt  all  the  feelings  of 
humanity  ? 

This  abominable  decree  was  with  difficulty  beard  to  the 
end ;  it  excited  the  greatest  marks  of  disgust;  there  was 
a  cry  from  all  parts  of  the  assembly  to  annul  the  decree, 
and  censure  those  who  made  it.  Aobespierre  had  the 
courage  to  face  this  storm  ;  he  declared  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  a  very  laudable  spirit  had  dictated  the  de- 
cree,-—* whicli,^  added  he,  *  is  perhaps  too  mild  for  the 
occasion.^    This  declaration  produced  violent  murmis% 
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and  nlatiy  voices  w6r6  h^ard  dxdidining— -*  Hori  dt  la  irC' 
teaef 

^  I  know/  returned  be,  <  that  there  is  a  pafty  in  this 
assembly  for  saving  the  traitor ;  but  I  am  surprised  that 
those  who  shew  so  much  tenderness  add  sympathy  for 
an  oppressor,  have  none  for  the  good  people  whom  be  op* 
pressed.* 

This  gained  the  galleries  in  an  iniltatit,  and  they  re* 
sounded  with  applause. 

Several  members  however  put  the  inquisitorial  and 
shameful  decree  of  the  commune  in  a  just  light :  and  ccm* 
jured  the  assembly,  in  the  name  of  decency,  humanity, 
and  justice,  to  annul  it ;  which  was  carried* 

The  donvention  were  afterwards  informed,  thM  several 
people  had  <^ered  to  be  counsel  for  the  king;  all  of 
whom  be  had  refused  except  M.  Malesherbes  and  M. 
Tronchet,  who  having  been  at  the  Temple  and  admitted 
into  the  king^s  presence,  on  the  14tb,  fourid  that  he  had 
not  then  received  any  of  the  papers  he  had  demanded. 

Monsieur  de  Lamoignon-Malesherbes  is  a  man  of  an 
amiable  and  respectable  ch«racter ;  of  distinguished  sense^ 
probity,  and  learning ;  of  one  o£  the  chief  families  of  what 
ia  called  the  Robe  in  France ;  he  is  grandson  of  the  chan* 
cellor  Lamoignon,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Boileaup 
Racine,  and  other  men  of  genius  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV. 

The  present  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes  distinguished 
himself  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV  by 
some  Very  eloquent  and  courageous  remonstrances  which 
be  drew  up  when  be  was  first  president  of  the  C(nir  du 
Aide$f  and  for  which  he  was  exiled. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XVI  he  sue* 
eeeded  Monsieur  de  St  Florentin  in  the  ministry;  but 
afterwards,  for  reasons  which  are  variously  stated,  he  de* 
aired  and  obtained  leave  to  retire. 

This  respectable  man  is  seventy-two  years  of  age :  his 
generous  offer  to  be  counsel  for  the  king  gains  him  the 
applause  of  the  public,  and  forms  a  contrast  greatly  in  his 


favour  with  the  cautious  conduct  of  M.  Target,  whidi  has 
been  condemned  by  all  parties.— -Even  the  fishwomen  of 
Paris  marked  the  difference,  went  in  a  body  and  hung 
garlands  of  flowers  and  laurel  on  the  gate  of  Monsieur  de 
Malesherbes,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  house  «f 
Monsieur  Target,  in  the  intention  to  insult  him  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  Fortunately  for  him,  he 
was  advertised  of  their  intention,  and  made  his  escape. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  the  members  of  the 
convention  had  been  endowed  with  equal  sentiments  of 
justice  with  these  poissardes.  The  discriminatton  dis- 
played on  this  occasion  is  a  proof  that  the  lowest  inhabit- 
ants of  Paris  are  not  devoid  of  sentiments  of  generosity ; 
and  that  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  real  diaracter 
of  the  king,  the  spirit  of  rancour  which  has  been  perfidi- 
ously raised  against  him  would  soon  be  turned  against  his 
persecutors. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  insert  an  anecdote 
which  does  honour  to  the  heart  of  this  unfortunate  prince. 
Two  commissioners  of  very  opposite  dispositions  were 
with  the  king  when  the  shocking  exhibition  of  the  bead 
of  Madame  de  Lamballe  was  made  under  his  windows, 
on  the  8d  of  September.  One  of  those  men  hearing  the 
noise,  and  recognising  the  head,  had  the  brutality  to  in* 
vite  the  king  to  come  to  the  window,  and  he  would  see  a 
very  curious  sight.  The  king  was  advancing  towards  the 
window,  when  the  other  ran  and  withheld  him,  saying, 
the  sight  was  too  shocking  for  him  to  support. 

The  person  to  whom  the  king  afterwards  related  these 
circumstances,  asked  the  names  of  the  two  commissioneis. 
The  king  freely  told  him  the  name  of  the  latter,  but  r^ 
fused  to  mention  that  of  the  former— <  because,*  said  he, 
'  it  can  do  him  no  credit  at  any  time ;  and  might  posribly 
at  some  future  period  bring  him  to  trouble.*  As  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  king^s  disposition  appeared  through  the 
whole  of  his  reign,  his  enemies  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal and  misrepresent  every  circumstance  of  this  kind. 
But  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  they  have  taken,  so 


many  proofii  of  his  candoar>  moderation,  and  integrity 
were  known,  that  those  who  wished  his  death  were  in 
constant  dread  of  a  return  of  humanity  and  affection  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  towards  him ;  and  therefore  were 
at  great  pains  to  fill  the  tribunes  with  persons  hired  to 
make  an  outcry  against  him :  and  they  were  so  apprehei^ 
mre  on  this  subject  as  to  suspect  those  very  agents  of  re- 
lenting. 

When  the  king  was  indisposed  in  the  month  of  Noven^ 
ber,  and  the  pbysidan  Lemonier  ordered  to  visit  him, 
some  symptoms  of  concern  were  manifested  by  the  people, 
which  alarmed  the  king^s  enemies  greatly.  It  was  report- 
ed and  believed  for  one  day,  that  he  was  dead ;  I  myself 
heard  it  insinuated  in  a  pretty  large  company  that  he  was 
murdered ;  one  person  exclaimed  with  indignation*-*  Les 
scelerats  Tont  empoisonnc  f  * 

The  king^s  appearance  in  the  convention,  the  dignified 
reugnation  of  his  manner,  the  admirable  promptitude 
and  candour  of  his  answers,  made  such  an  evident  im- 
pression on  some  of  the  audience  in  the  galleries,  that  a 
determined  enemy  of  royalty,  who  had  his  eye  upon  them« 
declared  that  he  was  afraid  of  hearing  the  cry  of  Vive  le 
Boi  I  issue  from  the  tribunes ;  and  added,  that  if  the 
king  had  remained  ten  minutes  longer  in  their  sight,  be 
was  convinced  it  would  have  happened ;  for  which  reason 
be  was  vehemently  against  his  being  brought  to  the  bar  a 
second  time. 

The  commissioners  who  do  duty  at  the  Temple  were 
censured  for  drawing  up  their  reports  so  as  to  excite  com- 
passion, and  were  required  to  avoid  this  for  the  future. 
The  thing  was  inlkpossible,  unless  they  had  been  permit- 
ted  to  falsify ;  for  a  bare  relation  of  the  facts,  in  the  cold« 
est  language,  must  have  produced  the  effect  they  wished 
to  prevent. 

Terror  has  acted  a  principal  part  since  the  beginning 
of  this  revolution — ^terror  first  produced  the  emigrations, 
to  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  miseries  which  France 

"  The  vUlaiot  hare  polioned  him. 
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bas  raibrad  are  owing— terror  prodnord  tbsl  dioMiiil 
patfiveDtM  io  tbe  inhabitants  of  Paris  and  Versailles  dur- 
ing the  massaores^-terror  prevented  sympathy  froia  ap. 
peering  in  tbe  faces  of  many  who  felt  it  in  their  hearts  fer 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  during  this  process^  and  tener 
at  last  pronoonced'tbe  sentence  of  bis  death. 

Besides  tbe  means  already  mentioned,  of  inflaming  the 
populace  by  pamphlets  and  handbills,  men  were  hired  to 
•nstx  with  the  groups,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  on  the  ter- 
Mce  of  tbe  Feuillans,  to  harangue  on  die  necessity  of  con- 
demning the  king  without  farther  form  of  process :  and 
some  of  these  men  went  the  length  of  asserting,  that  if 
the  convention  did  not,  the  people  would  take  that  busi- 
ness on  themselves,  and  afterwards  execute  the  same  just- 
ice on  all  the  deputies  who  should  vote  for  saving  him. 

All  those  inhuman  manoeuvres  did  not  prevent  its  be^ 
ing  strongly  stated  by  some  members  in  tbe  convention, 
that  if  the  king'^s  counsel  were  not  allowed  sufficient  time 
to  prepare  his  defence,  the  decree  by  which  ooansel  was 
granted  to  him  would  be  considered  as  an  insult,  and  the 
trial  a  mockeiy.— It  was  also  boldly  asserted  by  one  mem- 
ber, that  '  if  rancour  and  mean  selfish  views  had  not 
hardened  the  hearts  of  some  present,  so  plain  and  obvi- 
ous a  piece  of  justice  never  would  have  afforded  a  mo- 
ment's debate/— <  It  has  been  said,'  added  another,  <  that 
there  are  royalists  in  the  convention.  So  there  are;  but 
they  consist  of  those  who  push  on  the  process  with  royal 
fury  and  precipitation — men  who  are  not  for  trying  but 
butchering  Lewis  XVI,  and  thereby  gratifying  all  the 
princes  at  war  with  the  republic,  by  raising  a  general  in- 
dignation all  over  Europe,  at  the  manifest  cruelty  and  in- 
justice of  a  republican  assembly/ 

These  remonstrances  seem  to  have  had  some  effect ;  font 
it  was  decreed,  that  the  king  should  be  allowed  till  the 
86th  of  December  to  prepare  his  defence. 

It  was  also  proposed,  that  during  this  interval  the  king 
should  have  a  free  intercourse  with  his  family.— This  was 
no  sooner  mentioned  than  it  was  assented  to  by  tbe  exr 
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cbamUPW  ot  «  gnM  mtifKity  at  th^  asitodbtj.  <  You 
mmj  .fUcrae  liiia  as  imkA  iv  7«tt  please/  cried  Tallien  t 
^•liiit  if  tfaa  PGiuiiieipfdiijr  do  nol  cfaqdae  it,  lie  will  be  ai« 
Idwod  io  «ee  none  of  tbemJ*. 

.  Hcie  ti|l«  fwn'ai  malifiB  iMurried  bin  farther  thaa  bit 
wcMlpliees  )»ppr«ved ;  it  waa  moved  that  be '  should  be 
ccoaiiredt  and  Uial  tbe  oeasure  should  be  inserted  in  the 
rerbal  prpcess  &  he  attempted  to  avert  thia  by  a  sill  j  ex* 
pbioalioD,  which  proyed  inefieotoaL 

The  assembly  seemed  pretty  generally  disposed  to  alloir 
•  ftee  eommuuioatioii  betveea  the  king  and  all  his  family, 
when  Baubell  asserted^  thai  it  would  he  highly  improper 
to  allow  bim  any  copdmunication  with  the  queen  and  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  who  were  involved  in  the  aocusation, 
•a  there  w^a  reason  to  believe  they  had  sent  their  dia- 
monds 0  tb^r  brothers,  to  help,  them  to  make  war  on  the 
nation*  On  this  despicable  pretext  the  king  was  allowed 
to  have  intercourse  with  his.^bildren  only,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  separate  from  their  mother  and  anvt 
till  th^  end  of  th0  proeess. 

It  had  b^eo  obierved^  that  very  few  of  the  real  bour- 
geoisie of  Paris  oould  of  Late  get  aocess  to  the  tribunes, 
the  places  being  preoceupied  by  a  set  of  hired  vagabonds, 
gfSaemlly  ^  aame  every  d4y  t  so  that  wbep  the  other 
4epertments  complain  of  being  under  the  oontroul  of  the 
fingle  city  of  F4ri0»  they  d$  not  state  the  grievance  in 
its  full  magnitude.  Ail  the  departments  of  France*  im 
eluding  tbi^  of  Paris*  are,  in  reality»  often  obliged  to  snb^ 
oiit  to  the  clamorous  tyranny  of  a  set  of  hired  ruffians  in 
the  tribunes,  who  usurp  the  name  and  functions  of  the 
pe^uple  sOuveniin,  an(l,  secretly  directed  by  a  few  derna^ 
goguee,  govern  this  unhappy  nation* 

To  remedy  this,  Manuel  proposed,  that  a  certain  nom# 
bar  of  tickets  of  admission  should  be  sent  every  day  to 
the  sections  to  be  distributed  among  the  real  citizens,-^ 
Aa  this  plan  would  have  prevented  certain  manoeuvres  of 
the  Mountain,  that  faction  opposed  it  with  great  violence ; 
the  people  in  th^  galleries  thuudered  against  it ;  some  of 
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them  calkd  out»  «  A  PAbhiye  Maoud,  i  F Abbqre  Paffit' 
toente  Manuel  V  L^gendie,  the  botcher,  propoicd,  that 
it  should  be  decreed,  that  Manuel  had  loct  his  eenieag 
This  sally,  the  finesse  of  which  will  not  be  iqipareiit  lo  all 
the  world,  was  thought  exquisite  by  the  people  in*  the  tri- 
bunes. When  they  had  done  with  their  applause,  Manu- 
el returned  his  thanks  to  L^nendre,  for  not  ba?iog  mor* 
ed  that  it  should  be  decreed  that  he  was  an  ox;  because, 
if  that  had  passed,  Legendre  mig^t  have  thou^t  he  had 
a  right  to  sUughter  him. 

Mpnrieur  de  Seze  was  added  to  Messrs.  de  Maleabcrbca 
and  Trondiet,  as  a  counsel  for  the  king:  the bunness  they 
had  to  go  through  was  too  laborious  for  two  persons  only, 
and  the  tinie«llowed  still  too  short. 

From  the  report  of  one  of  the  oommisrioners  we  lean 
the  following  particulars,  which,  thou^  minute,  serve 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  king>-The  commissimi* 
era,  who  were  ordered  on  duty  at  the  Temple,  having,  ao- 
oording  to  custom,  drawn  lots  for  their  difierent  posts, 
that  of  the  king*s  apartment  fell  to  a  M.  CuUeres,  who, 
with  another  commissioner,  was  introduced  at  eleven  at 
night,  the  king  being  then  asleep.  He  rose  as  usual  at 
seven,  and  took  a  book,  which  they  afterwards  found  was 
a  breviary  ;-^breakfast  was  brought  at  nine,  but  the 
king  refused  to  eat  because  it  was  the  £ut  of  Le  Quatre 
Terns.  He  spent  some  tinA  in  prayer,  and  afterwards 
asked  Cubieres  about  the  health  of  the  queen  and  Km  sis- 
ter^  He  walked  musing  through  the  room ;  and  then, 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  *  This  day  (said  he)  my 
daughter  is  fourteen  years  of  age.*  The  unhappy  prince 
repeated  the  same  eipression  after  a  pause,  during  which 
the  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  was  greatly  agi- 
tated. 

Monsieur  de  Malesherbes  and  the  othef  two  counsel 
came,  and  he  passed  most  of  that  day  and  the  next  with 
them,  and  with  four  deputies  from  the  convention,  who 
came  with  papers  relative  to  his  trial. 

One  of  the  commissioners  said  to  Malesherbes,  in  a  con* 
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▼enfttion  «part,  thai  be  wM  8.iurpirt$ecl  to  ofaserve  that  he 
gave  the  Moniteur  and  other  journals  to  X^ewis,  becauat 
he  would  by  it  become  acquainted  with  many  things  very 
disagreeable,  and  particularly  to  what  a  degree  the  peo« 
pie  were  prejudiced  against  him.  Moas,  Malesherbes 
replied,  that  the  king  (for  he  persisted  in  calling  him  the 
king)  was  of  a  strong  charaeler,  and  beheld  his  misfor- 
tunes with  magnanimity. 

The  commissioner  hinted  to  M.  de  Malesherbes,  that^ 
by  the  free  admissioi^  he  had.  to  the  king,  he  might,  if  he 
were  not  an  honest  man,  famish  him  with  poison. 

^  If  I  should,^  replied  &£•  de  Malesherbes,  <  the  king  is 
too  sincere  a  Christian  to  make  use  of  it^ 

The  resolution  of  the  convention  to  try  the  king,  and 
to  be  themselves  his  judges,  astonished  Europe^  and  was 
beard  with  sorrow  and  indignation  by  the  unfortunate  na^ 
lives  of  France,  whom  the  violence  of  the  late  Pleasures, 
or  the  fears  of  assasunation,  had  driven  from  their  coun- 
try. 

Some  of  them,  distinguished  for  their  talents  as  well  as 
for  the  offices  they  had  held  in  their  offn  country,  were  in 
England  at  this  interesting  period*  and  shewed  a  strong 
desire  of  doing  every  thing  in  their  power,  in  justification 
of  a  prince  of  whose  innocencethey  all  seemed  fully  con- 
vinced. 

M.  Iiouis  de  Narbonne,  who  had  been  minister  of  wai 
when  the  hostilities  bq[»n  between  France  and  the  em? 
peror,  and  from  that  circumstance  was  enabled  to  throw 
'great  light  on  the  subject,  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
convention,  offering  to  appear  at  the  bar  as  one  of  the  de* 
fenders  of  the  king,  provided  a  protection  was  sent  to 
make  it  safe  for  him  to  pass  and  repass  through  France. 
The  convention  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  on  this  re- 
quest, without  even  allowing  the  reasons  which  M*  de 
Narbonne  gave  for  its  peculiar  propriety  to  be  read. 

M.  de  Narbonne  then  drew  upra  declaration  in  justifi- 
cation  of  his  sovereign,  which  he  transmitted  to  Messrs* 

VOL.  111.  So 
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Tronchet  and  Malesherbetf :  from  the  last  he  reoeiTed  the 
fi>llowiDg  letter.— 


^  «rai  re^u,  monsieur,  Totre  lettre  et  la  dechiration  de 
V08  sentimens. 

*  Vous  ne  me  mandez  pas  quel  usage  vous  voulei  que 
Ytn  fasse.  Si  cVst  de  la  faire  imprime^  ce  ne  peut  pu 
dtre  moi  qui  m^en  charge,  parce  qu^^tant  le  conaeil  de  oe- 
lui  qui  fut  mon  roi,  je  ne  peux  faire  aucune  demarche  qui 
ne  soit  regard^e  comme  faite  par  lui.  Au  reste,  TOtre  dd- 
claration  ne  peut  aToir  aucune  influence  sur  le  jugement 
de  la  convention  nationale,  parce  que  \  Tbeure  o&  je  vous 
ixris,  on  procede  au  jugement. 

'  11  est  possible  que  le  jugement  quV>n  rendra,  entraine 
une  autre  discussion  en  presence  de  la  nation.  Ce  sera 
alors  k  vous  de  voir  si  vous  croyez  defCJir  faire  paraltre 
votre  d^clatation  en  faveur  du  plus  malheureux  et  du  plus 
vertueux  des  bommes. 

<  Quant  ^  moi,  si  la  cause  se  plaide  devant  la  naUoo,  je 
suis  tres  determine  }i  la  soutenir  aussi  publiquement  que 
je  pourraiy  quand  m^me  on  prononcerait  que  je  ne  sois 
plus  le  defenseur  legal  de  I'innocent 

<  Dans  ce  cas-ll,  monsieur,  je  vous  pr^viens  que  je  me 
servirai  de  plusieurs  articles  de  votre  lettre  sans  pretendre 
roe  les  approprier,  parce  qu^il  ne  me  serait  pas  possible  de 
rendre  aussi  bien  que  vous,  plusieurs  grandes  v^ritis^ 
qu'il  sera  important  de  metre  sous  les  yeux  de  la  nation. 

Mais  la  plus  grande  partie  de  votre  declaration  coo- 
cerne  de  faits  qui  vous  sont  personnels,  et  que  vous  settl 
avex  droit  de  certifier. 

(Signe)    <    MALESREKBSS.* 

^  A   Monsieur  Louis  de  Narbonne,  ancien 
Ministre  de  la  Guerre  de  France,  ^  Londrea.* 

*  I  have  received  jour  letter*  and  the  declaratioa  of  your  icDtiiBCoUb 
You  do  oot  inform  me  what  use  you.  wish  to  be  made  of  them.  If  joa 
Aadre  lo  have  them  printed,  I  am  not  the  person  who  can  take  upon  me 
to  do  it ;  becauief  being  one  of  his  CMiiisel  who  was  mj  king,  whatever  I 

do 


M.  de  Narbonne  wrote  the  foUowiDg  answer  to  M. 
Malesherbes.— 

<  £n  m^annoogant,  monsieur,  que  vous  avec  refu  la 
dedaraUoD  que  j^iu  eu  Tbotineur  de  vous  addresser,  vous 
aemUez  di^sirer  que  je  vous  itidique  I'usage  que  je  6ou« 
liute  qui  eu  soit  faite.  Permettez-moi  de  tn^en  rapporter, 
8ur  cela  ^  votre  courageuse  vertu,  et  foyez  sur  que  j'ap* 
prendrai  avec  reoonnoissanee  tout  ee  qui  sera  fiut  par 
vous.  Au  momeot  du  jugement  de  celui  que  je  chcnsirois 
avec  orgueil  et  avec  transport  pour  mon  roi,.  je  fis  propo- 
ser aux  ministresFrangois,  actuellement  en^Angleterre,  de 
se  rendre  surle  champ  k  Paris,  pour  nous  ranger  autour 
de  notre  malheureux  monarque.  lis  crurent  voir  dans 
oette  demarche,  des  inconveniens  pour  sa  cause ;  iis  en 
trouverent  ^galement  I  ecrire  une  lettr^  signde  de  nous 
tous,  'pour  demander  un  sauf-eonduit  qui  nous  mit  i 
mSme  de  redamer  toute  notre  respoosabilite.  Je  fus  rc« 
duit  h  faire  seul  cette  d-marche,  et  ma  lettre.ne  fut  pas 
mcme  lue  par  Tassemblee.  II  ne  m'est  done  resi6  de 
moyen  d'acquitter  cette  dette  de  ma  conscience,  que  par 
la  declaration  \  laquelle  vous  daignex  donner  quelque 
eloge* 

do  will  be  considered  as  done  by  him.  Betide,  your  declaration  can 
have  no  ioflaence  on  tbe  decidoa  of  the  national  convention,  because,  at 
the  veiy  time  I  am  writing,  thej  are  proceeding  to  judgment. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  sentence  they  will  pronounce  may  occasion  ano* 
ther  discussion  in  presence  of  the  whole  nation.  You  will  then  consider 
whether  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  publish  your  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  most  unfortunate  and  most  virtuous  of  men.  As  for  my  part,  if  the 
cause  shall  be  brought  before  the  nation,  I  am  resolved  to  support  it  as 
publicly  as  I  can,  even  although  they  should  decide  that  1  am  no  longer 
the  legal  defender  of  the  innocent. 

In  that  case,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  several  articles  in  your  letter,  with« 
out  alteration,  because  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  express  so  well  as  you 
luve  done,  certain  great  truths,  which  it  will  be  of  importapce  to  lay  be* 
fore  tbe  nation. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  your  declaration  consists  of  facts  personal  to 
yonrsclf,  and  which  you  alone  have  the  right  to  certify. 

(Signed)     MALKsaaasts* 

2g2 
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'  Ah !  c'ett  VOU8,  montteur,  et  vos  req^eUblet  ooU 
kgues,  qui  les  merites  tous. 

<  Un  de  incs  amis.  Monsieur  d^Ariilty ,*  retire  avec  mai 
i  Im  campagne,  a  cru  qae  la  deposition  qull  vous  a  en* 
Toyee,  pourroit  2tre  de  quelque  ntiiici  dans  une  diseiis* 
«ion ;  il  se  joint  I  moi  pour  tous  ezprimer  les  monies  sen- 
timens. 

'  J*ai  llionneur^  &c.  be. 

(Sign^     ^  L.  DE  l}A«BOH1ia/t 

M.  de  Narbonne  afterwards  received  the  letter  which 
follows.— 

•  Votre  lettre  du  10  Janvier  m'est  arrivie,  numsiear,  I 
la  campagne  o&  je  suis  reiirfe  depuis  revenenent. 

<  Vous  saves  sftrement  que  la  d^laradon  de  tos  senti- 
mens  que  vous  mlavez  envoyee  manuscrite  a  et£  imprimee. 


^  This  It  the  mat  gsUsat  otflocr  of  whom  msntion  Is 
104. 

f  In  iBronnittg  me  Uiot  jou  hmv«  reectrcd  the  dechuratioB  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  tend  to  you,  yon  eecm  to  desire  that  I  shooM  ■^"etot  yeo 
with  the  nee  I  wish  to  be  made  of  H.  Allow  me  to  leave  it  ontlTCly  te 
your  Intrepid  Tiftne,  and  be  periiisded  tliat  I  shall  gratcAiUy  appeoveef 
what  yon  think  most  proper. 

At  the  moment  of  the  trial  of  him*  whom  with  pride  and  tianspeit  I 
would  choote  for  my  kins,  1  sent  a  propoial  to  the  French  minislets,  wh* 
are  at  preeent  in  England,  that  we  should  immediately  set  not  for  Parii« 
and  take  our  stand  by  the  side  of  our  unfortunate  king. 

They  thought  sueh  a  measure  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  eanse*  and 
thought  it  would  be  equally  aot  to  write  a  letter  signed  by  us  all,  i^*-*— ^ 
ing  a  Mfe  conduct,  which  thould  enable  us  to  challenge  the  responsibility 
of  our  rsapectiTe  offices  at  the  bar  of  the  convention.  1  was  obliged  to 
adopt  this  measure  alone,  but  my  letter  was  not  so  much  as  rmd  in  the 
asaembly ;  and  no  other  means  remained  for  me  by  which  I  coold  aaClity 
my  conscience,  but  the  declaration  on  which  you  are  pleased  to  bestov 
some  eoounendatlon.  It  is  to  you  and  your  respectable  ooUcagnee  tbst 
every  praise  is  due.  M.  d'Arblay,  one  of  my  friends,  who  livea  with  ■» 
la  the  country,  thinks  that  the  depoeition  which  he  sends  may  be  of  itiv* 
ice  ;  he  joins  sae  In  expresaing  the  nme  aentiments. 

I  have  the  bononr  to  be,  &c. 
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Je  ae  sflis  pM  fur  quelle  cople  a  i^  faile  cette  impc^Mioii ; 
je  ny  ai  eu  racune  [Nin.  Le  aeul  utige  que  yai  fait 
de  Totre  lettre^  et  de  la  d6daration  qui  y  itSLit  joiuta* « 
etc  de  lc»  liro  ^  oelui  que  cela  intereMait  II  en  fut 
tondi^,  ei  mteie  auendri :  il  me  reoomnaada  de  ne  ka 
paa  publier  par  k  crabte  de  tou«  ocKapaometUe;  ear  il  a 
•Q,  ear  cela,  lea  attentioiM  lea  plus  torupuleUaet  jusqu'an 
dernier  aoupir.  L^origiiial  flit  remit  par  lui  a  un  de 
nee  cuU^guee,  qui  deaita.de  TaTdf  pour  le  retire  k  tfite 
repoeie;  et  il  m'a  aasurf  qu'il  n'eet  pas  eorti  de  aea 
maios. 

*  J^ai  llMMineur,  montiettr,  de  vous  asaurerde  tout  mon 
attacbemcut. 

(Signtf)    <  M ALXiHSEBsa.^  * 


Le  Comte  de  Lally-Tolendal  had  as  eariy  as  the  5th 
of  NoTember  addressed  a  letter  to  the  convention,  re- 
questing  to  be  permitted  tp  plead,  the  cause  of  the  king  at 
their  bar«  on  which  they  also  passed  to  the  -order  of  the 
day  $  end  hearing  afterwards  that  M.  Target  had  decHo* 
ed  to  assist  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes  in  that  honourable' 
task,  he  repeated  his  request  to  the  ooiiTention ;  but  be* 
fore  this  second  application  arrived,  the  associates  of  Mon* 
sienr  de  Malesherbes  were  already  appointed. 

Monsieur  de  Lally,  however,  while  he  had  the  expect* 
ation  that  his  offer  would  be  acospted,  had  prepared  a* 

*  Your  letter  of  the  10th  of  Jantnij  I  rcoiNed  lo  the  oonnmj,  wktn  I 
faftv*  tesn  ever  duut  thm  «smI. 

Too  know  uaioubtedlj  that  the  declaratkMi  whidi  yoa  eent  mo  .in  no- 
ooeeript  hH  been  printed*  I  am  ignorant  from  what  copy  this  liaa  been 
done;  I  had  no  hand  in  It  The  only  use  I  made  of  your  letter*  flid  of 
the  declaration  which  came  with  It,  wai  to  read  them  to  the  pereoa  v#om 
Uiey  moat  coooened*  He  waa  very  much  aActcdi  ho  deeired  am  nolfto 
pnbMi  thaiBy  leat  It  aboiild  bring  yon  to  trouUei  for  on  that  head  he  o6* 
eerred  the  meet  icnipuloua  attention  until  his  last  moment.  The  origin- 
al waa  delivered  by  him  to  one  of  my  colleaguee,  who  wished  to  read  if 
in  more  tranquillity.    He  assured  me  that  It  was  never  out  ef  bit  poeeet • 

sieo.  '. 
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very  eloquent  defence  of  the  king,  in  the  fbrm  of  an  ad« 
dress  to  the  convention,  which  be  pablisbed  daring  the 
proeess. 

M.  Cazales,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  constitaeDt 
asserablj,  was  at  that  time  in  X*cnidon.  Thia  gentkoMi 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lewis  XVI  requesting,  in  case  he  shonUI 
so  far  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  convention  as 
to  make  a  defence  before  their  tribunal,  that  he  wooU 
choose  him  for  his  advocate.  M.  Casales  urges  some  p»- 
ticular  reasons  for  this  request,  that  seem  equally  just  and 
generous. 

He  addressed  the  president  of  the  convention,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  a  safe  conduct  to  enable  him  to  pefform 
the  honourable  task  which  he  had  solicited,  and  was  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  leave  to  execute :.  adding,  that  he  did 
not  make  this  request  in  the  expectatibn  of  having  bis 
name  effaced  from  the  list  of  emigrants,  ibr  he  glcMried  in 
participating  their  political  opinions  and  their  misfortunes. 

M.  Cazales  inclosed  both  these  letters  in  one  to  P^ 
tlon,  the  mayor  of  Paris ;  begging  him,  after  he  had  read 
them,  to  deliver  the  one  to  the  king  and  the  other  to  the 
president  of  the  convention,  and  requesting  an  answer  as 
soon  as  possible  from  Petion. 

This  proposal  of  M.  Caaales  was  treated  with  the  same 
neglect  with  the  others.  The  convention  passed  to  the 
order  of  the  day  when  it  was  laid  before  them. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  extraordinary  that  the 
convention  should  have  made  the  smallest  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting any  body  as  the  defender  of  the  king  who  was  a- 
greeable  to  him ;  but  what  is  much  more  extraordinary, 
and /bust  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  striking  injustice, 
wa^  to  intercept  papers  intended  for  bis  justificatioa  frocn 
reaching  him,  or  those  who  were  charged  with  his  defence. 
Yet  this  injustice,  striking  as  it  seems,  waa  certainly  ex- 
ercised towards  this  unfortunate  prince. 

M.  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  late  minister  of  the  marine, 
.was  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  and  afterwards  to  fly  to 
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Eoglaiidy  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  abcusation  issued 
OB  die  Iflch  of  August  against  all  the  late  roinisters,* 

Being  at'London  when  the  king^s  process  began,  and  in 
possession  of  facts  which  he  thought  might  be  of  use  for  bis 
justification*  he  transmitted  them  with  the  proofs  to  the 
minister  of  justice,  requiring  that  they  might  be  delivered 
io  the  king. 

Afterwards,  under  coyer  to  the  same  mimster,  he  ad«> 
dressed  a  packet  of  papers  to  M.  de  Malesherbes,  inscrib- 
ed Pieces  ptmr  la  JusiificaUonde  Lcuis  XVI ^  and  he  wrote 
at  the  same  time  to  M.  de  ASalesherbes,  in&rming  him  of 
the  two  parcels  which  had  been  sent. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  sacred  than  this  deposit 
io  the  bands  of  a  minister  of  justice^ 

One  of  the  abuses  complained  of  in  the.  ancient  governor 
ment  was,  that  the  papers  sent  to  prisoners  necessary  for 
their  deienee,  were  sometimes  intercepted,  and  not  deli- 
iTiered  to  them  in  time  \  the  constituent  .assembly  there^ 
fore  had  decreed,  that  accused  persons  should  freely  re* 
ceive  all  papers  or  memorials  for  their  defence  within  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

M*  de  Bertrand  must  have  been  greatly  surprised  and 
shocked  when  he  received  the  foUowiogJetter  from  M.  da 
Malesherbes.-— 

Pmu^  U  31  Odobn  \1^% 

*  Le  ministre  de  la  justice  a  re9U  un  paquet  de  M.  de 
Bertrand  pour  etre  remis  a  Louis  XVI,  et  oontenant  dee 
pieces  pour  sa  justification. 

*  Le  ministre  n^ayant  point  de  communication  avec  le 
prisonnier,  a  envoye  ce  paquet  \  la  convention  nationale. 

*  Le  m^me  ministre  a  re9u  une  lettre  depuis  de  meme 
M*  Bertrand,  adressce  \  moi,  et  il  y  avoit  sur  Tadresse, 

*  Thit  decree  was  instantly  agreed  to,  on  reeding  in  the  MtemM/  th« 
note  meatioited  in  page  iS4.  M.  de  Bertrand  waa  not  acquainted  either 
wita  M.  Barnave  or  M.  Lameth  %  be  knew  nothing  of  the  note,  which  be* 
aidee  was  in  itielf  of  no  importance.  Yet  it  ia  evident*  from  what  has 
aince  happened*  that  he  has  had  a  juat  notion  of  the  diapotition  of  those  hs 
had  to  deal  with,  and  acted  verj  wise)/  in  taldng  refuge  in  BnglfMid* 
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Picoet  pour  la  Justificfttioii  de  Loiiit  XVL  Ces  nwC*  «iit 
fait  penser  an  minMtic  qu^  4tmt  ainn  oblige  da  roifDjftt 
ae  paquetdevant  la  coOTentian  aadonale.  (7eit  ea  ique 
ae  mifiistre  m^a  dit  quaod  yai  eU  le  r^elaBMr. 

*  J'ai  8u  que  oes  deux  paquetoaraaat  6tk  reovojet  par 
k  eoiiTentkm  k  un  ooinit& ;  j'ai  ete  k  ce  ocNBiti  poor  le* 
damer  au  nom  de  celui  dont  je  suis  le  defenaeur,  lepaquct 
qui  est  pour  Itii,  et  en  non  nom  oekri  qui  ett  poor  moi. 
JVd  ^o  que  Ics  paquets  avoient  ct^  oureita:  U  y  avail  da 
pieces  iaipiiiiieeB,  et  dans  un  des  paquatSy  qui  o^ast  pss 
la  mien,  das  pieces  nunuserilies  qu'on  ne  ni\i  pas  Ii^se 
lire,  et  qu*on  m'a  dit  tea  des  aates. 

«  On  in*a  reasis  asns  diiBeuhe  les  imprimes  qua  y«fiiis 
d^jl:  pour  les  manuseritsi  on  n*a  pas  vouiu  me  les 
gguieitre  sans  avdr  un  ordra  de  la  oooYantian  nation- 
ale. 

<  QodqnVni  du  comite  a  et6  ik  la  oonTention,  lea  pieces 
i  la  main,  pour  dcnaader  Pardre.  li  est  reianu,  et  mVi 
At  que  sur  sa  demande  on  a  passe  \  Tordia  du  joan 
ICais  il  n*a  point  rapport^  les  pieces*  et  m^a  dit  qa\l  les 
avoit  laiss^  sur  le  bureau.  II  ne  m'a  pas  parA  qo^  ait 
fait  oonstater,  par  aucun  acta,  que  ces  pieces  qui  etoient 
dans  son  depfrt  en  etoient  sorties. 

'  J'ai  demande  il  ces  M.  M.  comment  je  poorvois  ma 
pounroir  pour  avoir  ces  pieces.  Tout  le  monde  s*est  ra- 
gard^i  et  personne  ne  m*a  rien  r^pondu. 

*  Voiia  oik  nous  en  sommes.  Je  nU  pas  crft  devoir  in- 
nster  sur  cet  olivet  aupris  de  la  convention,  pendant  qu'aik 
est  occupie  i,  d^libdrer  sur  le  jugement  de  Louis. 

(Signtf)    <  M ALXSHnamss.*  * 

*  The  mioiaUr  of  jiwtJo*  raoeivtd  «  packet  from  M.  dc  Bortimadt  to  be 
dcUTcrod^  Lewis  XVI»  cootaioiog  popera  for  hit  jottificatioo. 

The  miaitter  hoving  no  amimaoidit|on  with  the  prisooer,  eent  the  pack* 

*  .  •  '  «  ' 

Si  to  Uis  oouveatitftk 

'  The  eaoM  mhrieler  hat  tiaco  recet^ta  a  letter  from  If.  de  Battrand  ad« 
diamed  to  sm*  villi  a  paroiel  entitled  P^tr^  fir  tht'Juti^hMUm  ^  Umh 
XVL  Theie  wovie  made  th«  mioiet^  think  that  H  was  hit  dvty  to  deH- 
>ir  tMe  packet  alto  to  the  oonvcfition.  Thit  U  what  the  mlaiilii  laid  me 
when  I  waited  on  him  lo  demand  the  psperi. 

Belsk 
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The  language  of  this  letter  is  rery  guarded ;  the  writer 
has  not  allowed  the  sentiraeots  be  must  have  felt  at  such 
oonduct  to  appear;  but  a  simple  detail  of  the  facts  is  suU 
ficiently  expressive. 

M«  de  Bertrand,  in  a  denuDciation  transmitted  from 
London  to  the  convention,  did  not  think  the  same  caution 
neoesiary ;  he  appeals  in  terms  of  just  indignation  to  the 
refleetion  of  the  oonirention  on  such  a  flagrant  breach  of 
their  own  decrees,  and  deviation  from  every  rule  of  com* 
mon  equity. 

The  minister  of  justice  informed  the  convention,  on  the 
14th  of  January  1793>  that  he  had  received  this  denun* 
malion  of  M.  Bertrand ;  that  he  understood  it  was  also 
published  in  the  Courier  de  TEurope,  and  the  minute 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London 

One  member  observed,  that  Bertrand  having  emigrat* 
ed,  was  dead  in  hiw— that  a  dead  person  could  not  be 
supposed  to  write  or  speak.  Another  said,  that  if  the 
convention  should  bestow  attention  on  what  appeared  in 


BelDg  iafomed  tb«t  those  tiro  packets  had  been  tranamittcd  bj  the  odih 
▼entlon  to  a  comuiittee,  I  atteaded  that  committee  to  demand  in  tiie  mine 
of  him  whose  counsel  I  am,  that  which  is  for  him,  and  In  mj  own  name  the 
ether  which  ia  addressed  to  me.  1  perceived  that  both  packets  had  been 
opeacdi  Some  of  the  oonlsnta  were  ia  print;  and  in  that  packet  which 
w«a  not  addiissaed  to  me*  there  were  papers  in  manuicript*  whid^  1  waa 
pot  permitted  to  read,  and  which  thej  told  me  were  acts. ' 

Thejr  gave  me  without  difficulty  the  papers  which  were  in  print,  and 
which  I  hud  ahready :  as  for  the  manuscripts,  thej  did  not  choose  to  give 
me  them  withost  an  order  Ihmi  the  eonvention. 

A  member  of  the  committee  having  gone  to  the  convention  with  the  pa* 
pen  to  obtain  the  order,  returned  and  ioformed  me,  that  on  this  request 
they  had  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day ;  but  he  did  not  bring  back  the 
papers,  telling  me  he  had  left  them  on  the  table  of  the  convention.  It 
docs  not  appear  thst  be  has  ascertained  by  any  act  tlMt  those  pikers 
which  were  in  Us  possession  were  taiten  tnm  him» 

I  requested  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to'  inform  me  by  wliat 
oieSBS  I  coald  recover  those  papers.  They  all  looked  at  each  other,  but 
none  of  them  made  any  answer. 

This  is  the  present  state  of  things.  I  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  insist  en  this,  while  the  eonvention  were  dcli berating  os  thesentMo; 
to  be  pronounced  on  Lewis* 
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newipftpers,  tbcj  must  neglect  the  bunnev  cf  their  coua* 
try  t  and  the  minister  of  justice  dedared,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  became  him,  as  minister  of  the  republic,  to  eor« 
respond  with  a  man  who  was  not  only  an  emigrant,  but 
under  a  decree  of  accusation :  and  Valaae,  who  was  of 
the  committee,  said  they  were  teased  with  the  number  of 
papers  sent  to  them ;  and  that  as  for  the  manueeripCs 
which  Bertrand  mentions,  he  knew  nothmg  of  diem,  if 
they  were  not  in  a  packet  which  the  oommitlee  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  break  open. 

On  this  candid  and  satisfactory  state  of  the  matter,  the 
convention  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day ;  by  which 
means  the  king^s  counsel  were  precluded  from  the  know* 
ledge  of  certain  facts,  which  M.  de  Bertrand  thought  ma> 
terial  in  the  king^s  defence;  which  seems  also  to  hare 
been  the  opinion  of  those  who  so  basely  intercepted  then. 

The  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  king  was  to  ap- 
pear with  his  counsel  before  the  convention,  Santerre  in- 
formed them,  that  the  king,  as  he  believed,  might  be  cour 
ducted  in  safety  to  and  from  the  assembly,  provided  he 
returned  while  there  was  day-light  i  but  if  he  was  detain- 
ed till  it  was  dark,  he  could  not  answer  for  what  mig^t 
happen ;  so  great  was  th^  fury  oF  the  people  against  him. 

When  those  who  express  a  fear  that  the  populace  will 
destroy  the  king,  are  the  very  persons  who  have  been 
active  in  exciting  the  public  against  \Am — ^it  may  natural* 
ly  be  thought  tba(  the  fear  is  affepted,  on  purpose  to  pre* 
vent  any  attempt  to  rescue  him,  rather  than  to  prevent 
his  being  destroyed. 

The  hypocrisy  that  has  been  displayed,  and  the  artifi- 
ces that  h^ve  been  used  to  impose  upon  the  people,  to  in- 
flame their  minds  against  the  king,  and  stifle  every  senti- 
ment of  humanity  and  remorse,  are  odious  and  wicked  in 
the  extreme. 

When  the  deputies  went  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
December  to  tlie  convention,  all  those  who  were  suspected 
to  favour  the  king  were  insulted  by  the  crowds,  who  beset 
the  passages  into  the  assembly-hall,  as  Rolandists,  Brissot 
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tins,  and  royalisU :  most  of  the  deputies  were  there  by 
eight ;  and  aotwithstanduig  that  a  decree  had  passed  the 
evening  before  to  clear  the  galleries^  and  not  to  admit  any 
until  a  certain  hour  that  morning,  the  galleries  were  found 
full  of  people,  who  bad  remained  there  all  night  It  was 
pretended  that  the  guards  could  not  possibly  put  the  de* 


Manuel  moved^  that  the  gallenes  should -be  dencd  of 
those  who  had  shewn  such  contempt  to  the  decree }  and 
that  another  set  of  dtizens  should  be  admitted.  This 
proposal  met  with  loud  murmurs  and  hooting,  from  those 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  tribunes,  supported  by  all 
the  iSiction  of  the  Mountain,  who  exclaimed  for  the  cnrder 
of  the  day.  Others  supported  the  motion  of  Manuel. 
The  president  divided  the  assembly,  whether  they  should 
maintain  their  own  decree,  or  yield  to  those  who  openly 
despised  it :  it  was  carried  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

Here  the  influence  of  terror  is  evident* 

Sometime  previous  to  the  king^'s  arrival,  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  bad  been  on  duty  at  the  Temple  pre- 
sented a  parcel  of  J(ey s,  which  the  king  had  given  to  Clery, 
his  valet 

The  commissioner  observed,  that  one  of  these  keys 
opened  the  iron  chest  lately  found  full  of  papers  in  the 
palace,  and  also  opened  other  cabinets  belonging  to  the 
king ;  and  that  of  course  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
keys  and  papers  contained  in  the  iron  chest 

We  see  men  every  day  who  are  led  into  the  commission 
of  crimes  by  the  influence  of  their  passions,  although  they 
have  the  same  idea  of  virtue  and  vice  with  those  who  live 
a  more  virtuous  life ;  but  the  conduct  of  many  actors  in 
this  revolution,  particularly  of  late,  tempts  us  to  believe 
that  they  have  difiereot  ideas  of  the  plainest  cases  of  right 
and  wrong,  from  what  have  been  generally  entertained  by 
mankind. 

When  the  council  of  the  municipality  met  on  the  35th 
of  December,  to  decide  on  the  manner  in  which  the  king 
should  be  conducted  to  the  convention,  Chauroet,  the 
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proeureur  syndic.  Slid,  Unl  as  the  kiog  ooald  be  odOMdeved 
in  DO  other  light  than  as  a  condcanied  criniioal  soon  Ui 
be  executed,  it  would  be  dishonourable  for  the  magiatralca 
of  the  people  to  aooonpany  him  to  the  conYentioD ;  and 
that  he  ought  therrfbre  to  be  oonduded  by  the  militsrj 
only. 

This  was  declaring  that  the  trial  was  a  mere  fiuce^  and 
that  it  was  already  determined  to  put  the  king  to  death, 
whatever  prooft  might  be  brought  of  his  innooenoe,  and 
whaterer  nught  be  urged  in  his  defence.  There  is  great 
reason  to  think  that  this  was  really  the  case ;  but  it  b 
most  eztraordtnary  that  it  should  be  mentioned  aa  a  thing 
quite  reasonable  and  proper,  and  it  is  stiU  more  extnar* 
chnary  that  it  was  rejected  by  only  a  very  small  minority, 
who  at  last  decreed,  that  the  king  should  be  aooompanied 
by  the  mayor,  the  procoreur  syndic,  and  thirty  municipal 
officers^ 

On  die  HSih  of  December,  his  majesty,  with  whom  his 
counsel  had  been  from  an  early  hour,  left  the  Temple  a 
little  before  nine  in  the  mayor'*6  coach,  and  was  conducted 
as  formerly  to  the  gate  of  the  Capucins,  rue  St.  Hoocte, 
where  the  national  guards  formed  a  line,  through  which 
he  walked  to  the  Chambre  des  Conferences,  where  he  a* 
gain  met  his  counseL  . 

General  Bermyer,  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  mili- 
tary of  the  department  of  Paris,  with  all  the  field  offioos 
then  in  the  capital,  who  were  not  otherwise  on  du^,  ao* 
jDompanied  the  king  on  horseback  from  the  Temple  to  the 
assembly  halK  Berruyer  informed  the  president,  that 
the  king  was  arrived.  The  prendent  desired  he  mi^t 
be  conducted  to  the  bar :  which  was  done  in  the  following 
order.— -Berruyer  and  Santerre  walked  first,  the  mayor  of 
Paris  and  the  procureur  after  them,  and  the  king,  with 
Messrs.  Malesherbes,  Tronchet,  and  Sese  followed.  The 
president  said,~-*  Lewis,  the  convention  has  decreed,  that 
you  should  be  ultimately  heard  this  day.* 

His  majesty  answered,—'  Monsieur  dc  Scse,  one  of  my 
counsel,  will  read  my  defence.* 
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M.  de  S«ze  then  read  the  defence,  which  entirely  re. 
ftttea  some  of  the  charges,  shows  the  eonstitutioiiftl  ob> 
jections  to  others,  and  with  equal  candour  and  ingenuity 
gives  a  favourable  interpretation  to  all. 

During  the  defence,  M.  de  Sese  was  obliged  to  stop  two 
or  three  times :  at  those  intervak  the  king  was  observed 
to  spedc  to  one  or  other  of  his  counsel,  which  he  did  with 
41  smiling  countenance. 

When  tiie  defence  was  finished,  he  arose,  and,  hold- 
ing a  paper  in  his  hand,  pronounced  in  a  cairn  manner, 
and  with  a  firm  voice,  what  follows. — *  Citizens,  you 
have  heard  my  defence :  I  now  speak  to  you  perhaps  for 
the  last  time,  and  declare  that  my  counsel  have  asserted 
nothing  to  you  but  the  truth ;  my  conscience  reproaches 
tne  with  nothing ;  I  never  was  afraid  of  having  my  con- 
duct  investigated ;  but  I  observed  with  great  uneasiness, 
that  I  was  accused  of  giving  orders  for  shedding  the  blood 
of  the  people  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  proofs  I  have 
given  through  my  whole  Gffe  of  a  contrary  disposition,  I 
hoped  would  have  saved  me  from  such  an  imputation, 
which  I  now  solemnly  declare  is  entirely  groundless^*  The 
president  ordered  the  keys  to  be  shown  to  the  king,  and 
asked  if  he  knew  them.  The  king  answered,  *  that  he 
remembered  to  have  given  a  parcel  of  keys  to  Clery ;  but 
it  was  so  long  since  he  had  made  use  of  them,  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  these  were  the  same.* 

The  president  having  asked, — *  Whether  he  wished  to 
say  any  thing  farther,*  and  being  answered  in  the  ncgap 
tive,  the  king  withdrew  into  the  Chamber  of  Conferenoes^ 
Observing  that  M.  de  Seze  was  greatly  heated,  he  ex* 
pressed  anxiety  about  his  health,  and  inquired  whether  he 
oould  not  find  means  to  change  his  linen. 

On  the  way  from  the  Temple  to  the  assembly,  some 
person  in  the  carriage  with  the  king  made  mention  of 
some  of  the  Roman  historians,  which  gave  him  occasion 
to  say,  that  he  preferred  Tacitus  to  Livy :  he  accused  the 
latter  of  having  composed  speeches  for  the  generals,  whidi 
certainly  bad  never  been  pronounced.     On  his  return 
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frefn  the  asfemblji  be  preaenred  the  fame  serenity.  The 
procureur  bad  bis  hat  on,  which  had  not  been  the  case 
when  he  was  in  the  carriage  with  the  king  the  first  time 
be  went  to  and  from  the  convention.  The  king  took  no- 
tice of  this  piece  of  rudeness,  by  saying  to  him»— ^  You 
had  forgot  your  hat  the  kst  time  you  attended  me;  but 
you  have  been  more  careful  of  your  health  on  this  ooca* 
sion/ 

Observing  that  tbe  procureur  bowed  and  waved  his 
band  with  a  look  of  familiarity  to  some  persons  in  tbe 
streets,  the  king  sud,-— <  I  suppose  these  are  citizens  of 
your  section  V  The  procureur  answered,-^*  No,  they  do 
not  belong' to  my  section ;  but  they  were  members  of  the 
general  council  of  the  10th  of  August,  wkam  I  alwtg^M  see 
wUk  pfeoMure* 

The  mayor  held  his  snuff-box  in  his  hand :  the  se- 
cretary of  the  municipality  looking  at  a  portrait  of  M. 
Chambon^s  wife  on  the  lid,  made  the  usual  observatioD, 
that  the  original  was  handsomer  than  the  portrait.-^The 
king  also  desired  to  see  it ;  which  having  done,  be  said, 
that  Mens.  Chambon  was  happy  in  possessing  a  woman 
more  beautiful  than  such  a  portrait. 

The  king  arrived  at  the  Temple  in  safety,  though  the 
cries  of  the  rabble  were  more  noisy  and  frequent  than  on 
the  former  day 

He  had  no  sooner  withdrawn  from  the  assembly,  than 
Manuel  proposed  that  the  king^s  defence  should  be  print- 
ed,  and  sent  to  the  eighty-four  departments,  and  that  all 
discussion  concerning  it  should  be  adjourned  for  three 
days. 

The  mention  of  adjournment  excited  the  most  noisy 
murmurs  from  some  of  the  members,  and  all  the  people 
in  the  galleries.  Duhem,  deputy  from  the  department  of 
the  North,  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion.— ^He 
cried,  that  Lewb  had  been  beard — that  there  was  no  pre- 
text for  farther  delay*— «nd  insisted  that  the  convention 
should  instantly  proceed,  by  the  nominal  appeal,  to  pro- 
nounce judgment.-— The  murmurs  were  converted  into 
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applause.  Ltnjuinais  began  to  speak ;— <  The  time  is 
passed,*  sud  he,  *  when  bloody-minded  men  could  force 
the  assembly,  by  threats,  to  pronounce  degrading  de« 
crees;  do  they  expect  that  we  shall  dishonour  ourselves 
by  pronouncing  judgment,  without  having  had  time  to 
weigh  the  defence  of  the  accused?*  He  was  interrupted 
by  clamours.  Sotne  called  out  to  send  him  to  the  Ab« 
baye,  on  the  pretence  of  his  having  inunuated  a  reflection 
against  the  heroes  of  the  lOth  of  August :  it  was  with  in- 
finite  difficulty  that  he  was  allowed  to  explain.  After 
Which,  Legendre  and  others  recommenced  their  outcries 
for  pronouncing  judgment  before  they  should  separate* 
*  Do  you  intend  to  act  as  a  judge,  or  as  a  butcher  T  said 
Kersaint  ? 

This  sarcasm  was  applauded  by  many  of  the  deputies, 
but  hooted  by  the  tribunes. 

Raffron,  of  the  department  of  Paris,  always  a  very  asea* 
lous,  and  often  a  very  clamorous  member,  attempted  to 
speak  ;  a  deaf  person  would  have  thought,  from  the  vio. 
lence  of  his  gestures,  and  his  gaping,  that  he  was  bellow- 
ing very  loud :  the  man  was  so  hoarse  with  a  cold,-  that 
be  could  not  be  heard,  which  increased  the  anger  of  his 
heart,  and  the  contortions  of  his  countenance,  but  entire- 
ly suppressed  his  voice.— He  was  advised,  by  those  who 
were  afraid  that  the  violence  of  his  efforts  would  throw 
him  into  convulsions,  to  put  his  opinion  in  writing-— which 
he  did ;  and  it  was  read  to  the  assembly  by  the  president. 
The  import  of  it  was,  that  they  ought  directly  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  king,  of  whose  guilt,  this  temperate  judge 
declared,  no  calm  and  candid  man  could  have  any  doubt. 

Raffron's  opinion  was  loudly  approved  of  by  the  gal- 
leries, but  did  not  convince  the  majority  of  the  deputies, 
some  of  whom  ventured  to  express  a  desire  of  still  more 
time  to  deliberate  on  the  defence  they  had  just  heard.-— 
The  people  exclaimed  with  horror  at  the  idea.  Same  de« 
puties  moved,  that  they  should  be  called  to  order,  which 
rendered  them  more  disorderly  than  ever.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  adjourn.— This  made  Duhem  outrageous:  he 
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niaiicd  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  followed  by  a  nttmber 
of  the  members  of  the  factJOD  of  the  Mountain,  crying 
*  ha,  Mori  du  Tyran  !* — and  aeeming  to  appeal  to  the 
ganerie»«-«nd  even  to  threaten  Fermond  the  prendent. 

Had  Lewis  XVI  really  been  the  bloody  tyrant  these 
men  affected  to  call  him,  still  this  behaviour  in  his  judges, 
on  his  trial,  would  have  been  indecent  and  odious;  but  to 
shew  such  an  unrdenting  spirit,  and  such  fury  against  a 
prince  of  so  mild  a  character-— one  who  Aas  bomu  hujk^ 
€idii€9  $o  meclr^—is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the 
moUves  which  usually  induence  men,  whether  virtuous  or 
vicious.  Some  members  of  this  national  convention  seem 
as  deaf  to  the  voice  of  expediency  and  self4nterest  as  of 
humanity  and  justice.  Instead  (rf*  any  rational  principle, 
they  appear  to  be  urged  on  by  brutal  and  furious  instinct 
to  the  death  of  the  king,  like  blood«hounds,  who  never 
quit  the  scent  till  they  have  drunk  the  blood  of  their 
prey. 

During  this  disgraceful  scene,  Fermond  calmly  kept  his 
seat,  allowing  the  fury  of  those  men  to  exhaust  itself:  at 
length,  perceiving  that  Petion  was  inclined  to  speak,  he 
invited  him  to  ascend  the  tribune,  conceiving,  from  the 
strength  of  his  former  popularity,  that  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  being  heard  than  any  other  member  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  faction  of  the  Mountain :  it  was  with 
great  diflBculty,  however,  that  he  was  allowed  to  ^leak.— 
He  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  indecency  of 
proceeding  to  judgment  immediately,  and  before  the  men^ 
bers  had  time  to  deliberate  on  the  defence  whidi  they  had 
just  heard. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  majority  of  the  convention 
were  not  to  be  driven  into  the  shameful  measure  of  giving 
lodgment  directly,  the  point  was  given  up ;  and  it  was  de* 
creed  that  every  member  had  a  right  to  pronounce  his  <ipt« 
nion  on  the  whole  cause  from  the  tribune,  before  the  day 
for  the  nominal  appeal  was  fixed. 

Whoever  has  attended  to  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  the 
Jacobins  may  have  remarked,  that  however  popular  any 
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peTKUi  has  be^  among  thein— ^lowerer  greatly  he  may, 
have  distinguished  himself  by  promoting  their  measures 
with  seal  and  ability<«-*if  he  chancc»  to  be  seised  with  a 
quahn  of  conscience  at  last,  and  hesitates  to  act  with  them 
in  a  single  instance,  all  his  past  merit  is  forgotten^  and  he 
is  execrated  by  the  society  as  a  determined  enemy* 

The  night  after  the  king^s  defence  was  made,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jacobins  gave  an  account  in  that  society  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  convention— particularly  that 
Manuel  had  proposed  to  adjourn  the  discussion  for  no  less 
a  period  than  three  days ;  and  that  Petion  had  spoken  a- 
gainst  pronouncing  judgment  without  separating.  This 
was  heard  with  horror  and  indignation :  it  was  immediate- 
ly decreed,  that  Manuel  should  be  expelled  from  the  so- 
ciety. Petion  with  difficulty  escaped  the  same  fate,  which, 
however,  was  postponed  only  for  a  short  time. 

For  several  days  after  the  defence,  the  time  of  the  con* 
vention  was  mostly  taken  up  in  hearing  the  opinions  of 
the  members:  all  of  them  prefaced  their  discourses,  by  de* 
daring  a  conviction  of  the  king^s  guilt;  perhaps  they 
thought  this  necessary  to  secure  them  the  liberty  of  pro- 
ceeding. .    They  differed  however  with  respect  to  the  pe« 
nalty  he  had  incurred;  many  being  of  opinion  that  just* 
ice  and  poliqr  forbade  the  pains  of  death :  all  the  Boland* 
ists,  Brissotins,  and  Girondists  were  of  this  number. 
Danton^s  and  Robespierre's  party  argued  for  immediate 
death ;  and  became  so  impatient  at  the  delay,  from  hear- 
log  so  many  discourses,  that  they  repealed  the  decree  that 
had  passed  a  few  days  before ;  and  instead  of  hearing 
every  member  from  the  tribune,  they  resolved  that  the 
discourses  should  be  printed,  and  laid  on  the  table  to  be 
read  by  those  who  chose,  and  the  14th  of  January  was  ap- 
pointed for  pronouncing  ultimately*     It  was  not  till  the 
Idth,  however,  that  the  first  appeal  was  made,  owing  to 
the  long  and  warm  discussions  which  took  place  in  the 
convention  before  it  was  determined  in  what  terms,  and  in 
what  drder  the  questions  should  be  stated  on  which  the 
convention  was  to  decide ;  at  last,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
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following  questions  should  he  put  to  sU  the  nembert,  end 
decided  by  the  nominal  appeal.-— 

1.  Is  Lewis  Capel,  late  lung  of  France,  guilty  of  a  oosi* 
spiracy  agunst  liberty,  and  of  attempts  against  the  gene- 
ral safety  of  the  state  f    Yes,  or  No. 

2.  Shall  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on  Levis,  be 
submitted  to  the  ratification  of  the  people  in  the  primary 
assemblies  ?    Yes,  or  No. 

8.  What  punishment  has  he  ineurred  ? 

These  questions  were  artfully  and  wickedly  anrnnged  in 
this  order,  to  render  the  king^s  condemnation  motw  cer- 
tain. 

S^eral  deputes  who  thought  the  appeal  to  the  priasary 
assemblies  a  wrong  measure  in  itself,  gave  their  voles 
against  it,  in  the  belief  that  the  king  would  not  be  con- 
demned to  death — but  had  the  question  reqiecUng  the 
punishment  been  brought  in  the  second  place,  they  would 
have  seen  that  the  ajqpeal  to  the  people  was  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  life  of  the  king,  and  would  then  hare  voted 
for  that  measure,  although  in  general  they  did  not  ap- 
prove of  iL 

This  accounts  for  the  length  and  violence  of  the  de- 
bates, on  a  question  apparently  of  so  little  importance  as 
the  order  in  which  the  propositions  were  to  be  voted  :— 
for  some  of  those  who  wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  king 
saw  this  in  the  light  above  stated,  and  strove  to  have  the 
questions  otherwise  arranged  :•— neither  party,  however, 
avowed  the  real  reason  of  their  seal,  and  the  malice  of  the 
king*s  enemies  prevailed. 

On  the  first  question,  the  assembly  voted  almost  unani- 
mously in  the  affirmative.— But  many  of  the  deputies  de- 
dared,  that  they  gave  this  opinion  as  citixens  and  legish- 
tors,  but  not  as  judges;  because  they  neither  thought 
themselves  qualified  for  that  office,  nor  authorijed  by  thdr 
constituents  to  assume  it. 

Morisson,  of  the  department  of  Vend^,  refused  to  vote : 
he  said,  *  he  would  give  his  reasons  if  the  convention  ex- 
acted it,*  which  was  not  done :  a  .very  few  others  declined 


voting;  among  whom  was  Noel,  of  the  department  of 
Vosges,  who  0aid,  <  that  his  son  having  been  killed  on  the 
fvontien,  fighting  against  the  enemy,  he  considered  the 
Icing  as  the  priaiarj  cause  of  his  son's  death,  and  felt  so 
much  prejudice  against  him,  that  he  was  unqualified  for 
being  his  judge.* 

Osselio,  who  had  been  one  of  the  judges  belonging  to 
the  tribunal  appointed  in  August,  gave  his  vote  in  the 
afiirmative,  and  at  the  same  time  stated,  *  that  one  of  the 
accusations  against  the  king  is,  that  he  continued  to  pay 
his  guards  after  they  were  reduced,  although  many  of 
them  had  emigrated ;  that  his  counsel,  conscious  of  the 
feroe  of  this  accusation,  had  taken  great  pains  to  destroy 
it,  and  had  asserted  that  the  king  had  not  paid  the  guards 
after  the  1st  of  January  1792 ;  but  that  he  himself,  as  one 
of  the  administrators  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  had  had 
business  to  transaet  with  M.  Laporte,  and  that  Madame 
Ijaporte  bad  made  a  deduction  from  the  revenues  of  the 
civil  list  of  1,900,000  livres  in  the  month  of  July  179S, 
for  the  payment  of  the  guards,  then  well  known  to  have 
emigrated/ 

What  stress  ought  to  be  laid  on /such  evidence  so  giv- 
en, I  leave  to  lawyers  to  decide:  but  common  justice 
might  have  dictated  to  a  man,  who  thus  volunteered 
himself  as  a  wUn^ss,  that  he  ought  not  to  vote  as  a 
>Wrfgr. 

When  the  name  of  M.  Egalit£  was  called,  it  was  ima- 
gined that  h^  also  would  have  declined  voting;  and  when 
he  pronounced  *  Out,"  a  murmur  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion was  heard. 

The  second  question  was  undoubtedly  intended  as  a 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  king,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  had  that  efiect,  if  it  had  not  been 
brought  forward  until  the  sentence  of  death  was  car- 
ried. 

The  measure  of  referring  the  king^s  fate  to  the  people 
themsdves,  which  from  its  nature  was  highly  popular, 
bad  been  rendered  the  reverse  by  the  unwearied  exer- 
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tioDs  of  those  who  feared  that,  if  carried,  it  would  Mve 
his  life. 

In  giving  their  votes  on  this  second  question  in  the 
affirmative,  several  of  the  deputies  said,  they  were  aware 
of  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves ;  but  be- 
ing convinced  that  their  constituents  had  elected  them  as 
legislators,  and  not  as  judges ;  and  as  it  was  repugnant 
to  their  consciences  to  unite  the  characters  of  jury  and 
accusers,  they  would  run  every  risk  rather  than  do  it.-— 
One  member  said,— <  As  I  give  my  vote  for  referring  thia 
matter  to  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people,  I  especl 
the  worst,  and  I  glory  iii  being  of  the  number  of  those 
who  brave  the  danger.'     Another,  <  that  in  pronoun* 
cing  the  same  vote,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  daggers  of 
assassins.^ 

The  speech  that  Manuel  made  on  giving  his  vote  was 
remarkable.— <  I  see  here  a  l^slative  assembly,  but  not 
an  assembly  of  judges;  for  judges  do  not  murmur  at  the 
opinions  of  their  brethren,  though  different  from  their 
own:  they  do  not  openly  abuse  and  calumniate  each 
other ;  they  ace  cold  as  the  law  of  which  they  are  the 
organs.  If  the  convention  had  been  a  tribunal  of  law,  a 
near  relation  of  the  king,  who  has  not  been  restrained 
either  by  a  sense  of  shame  or  by  his  consdence,  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  vote  on  this  occasion.' 

The  president  called  Manuel  to  order,  telling  him  ta 
avoid  personidities.  Manuel  then  voted  for  the  appeal* 
Baffron,  Panis,  Legendre,  and  Maraty  who  are  all  of  the 
department  of  Paris,  and  seem  of  congenial  disposttions^ 
voted  against  it. 

It  was  midnight  before  the  appeal  was  ended  ;-«-there 
were  4S4  against,  S63  for  the  reference;  10  refused  to 
vote.  The  assembly  adjourned  till  the  16th,  and  when 
it  met,  incidental  business  prevented  the  appel  nominal 
from  being  begun  till  the  evening.  Many  of  the  mem^ 
bers  particularized  their  reasons  for  voting  as  tbey  did. 
The  ceremony  lasted  through  the  whole  night  The  re« 
suit  was  a  majority  for  death.    Three  hundred  and  nine- 
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teen  voted  for  imprisonment  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
then  banishment.  Had  all  who  voted  for  death  with  re- 
striction! that  the  sentence  should  not  be  executed  till 
the  peace,  or  till  the  constitution  was  framed  and  ac* 
cepted,  been  subtracted  from  the  majority,  it  would 
have  been  diminished  to  a  surplus  of  only  five  or  six 
votes. 

On  this  occasion^  M.  Ega]it6  voted  for  death  without  re- 
striction. A  murmur  of  horror  was  heard.  One  deputy 
started  from  his  seat,  struck  his  hands  together,  and  ex- 
claimed, <  Jh  le  seSlerat  P  others  repeated  the  same  ex* 
pression.  The  terms  in  which  he  delivered  his  vote  are 
remarkable.—^  Uniqueroent  occup^  do  mon  devoir,  con- 
▼aincu  que  tous  ceux  qui  ont  attente  ou  attenteront  par  la 
suite  k  la  souverainete  du  peuple,  meritent  la  mort,  je  vo- 
te  pour  la  mort.*  ♦ 

Previous  to  the  scrutiny,  and  after  every  member  had 
voted,  the  president  informed  the  convention  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  minister,  and  one  from 
the  king^s  counsel.  There  was  a  cry  from  the  Mountain 
for  the  order  of  the  day.  Garan-Couion  said,  that  the 
king^s  counsel  should  be  heard,  but  the  Spanish  minister's 
letter  should  not  be  read.  *  How  !^  exclaimed  Danton, 
*  the  Spanish  court  have  not  acknowledged  our  republic, 
and  they  attempt  to  influence  our  deliberations  !  If  all  the 
members  were  of  my  opinion,  we  should  declare  war  a- 
gainst  Spain  for  this  interference  alone. 

*  Influenced  by  no  consideration  but  that  of  performing  mjr  duty,  con- 
vinced that  all  who  have  conspired,  or  shall  hereafter  coospire  against  the 
•overeigDty  of  the  people*  deserve  death,  I  vote  for  death. 

I  have  it  from  good  authority,  th^t  an  ac(|uaintance  of  M.  £galit6  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  not  to  vote  on  the  favourable  side,  advised  him  to 
declare,  that  on  account  of  the  ill-treatment  which  he  imagined  he  had 
received  from  the  king,  there  would  be  an  impropriety  in  his  voting — that 
this  would  be  considered  as  a  good  reason  for  declining,  and  would  pre- 
clude the  indignation  which  must  be  the  conse<|uence  of  his  voting  against 
the  king.  Egalit^  promised  either  to  follow  this  plan  or  to  slay  from  the 
convention  on  the  day  of  the  appel  nominal ;  but  having  the  day  before 
that  took  place  been  waited  on  by  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  othera  of  that 
party,  th^  ui^^ed  reaiona  which  made  him  act  as  he  did. 
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Genaoonet  propoied  that  the  king's  oounael  should  be 
heard  after  the  result  of  the  scrutiny  was  known,  but  that 
in  the  meantime  the  convention  should  refuse  to  hear  the 
letter  of  the  Spanish  minister,  and  pass  to  the  order  of  the 
day*  It  was  unanimously  agreed  not  to  hear  the  letter, 
and*Ilobespierre  declaimed  also  against  hearing  the  coun- 
sel.    In  this  he  fuled* 

Duchastel,  deputy  from  the  department  of  Deux-S2v- 
res,  having  been  indisposed,  had  not  been  in  the  assembly 
when  his  name  was  called  the  preceding  night.  He  now 
was  supported  into  the  hall,  and  as  the  scrutiny  was  not 
yet  closed,  demanded  to  give  his  vote*  It  was  suspected 
that  he  came  to  give  his  vote  on  the  merdful  side ;  and 
those  who  had  during  the  whole  process  thirsted  for  the 
king's  blood,  and  were  now  doubtful  how  the  sctutiny 
stood,  opposed  his  voting.  Valaze,  one  of  the  secretaries, 
declaring  that  the  scrutiny  was  ao^  closed,  Duchastel  gave 
his  voice  for  banishment.  A  shameful  attempt  was  next 
made,  on  a  frivolous  pretext,  to  erase  his  vote — this  was 
not  permitted.  The  president  announced  the  issue  of  the 
scrutiny  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  king^s  counsd  were 
admitted  to  the  bar. 

Desese  said,  that  the  law  and  a  decree  of  the  oonTcu- 
tion  having  intrusted  them  with  the  defente  of  Lewis,  they 
came  with  sorrowful  hearts  to  perform  their  last  duty  to 
their  client :  he  then  read  what  follows  from  a  paper  sign* 
ed  by  the  king.— ^  I  owe  to  my  honour,  I  owe  to  my  fik 
mily,  not  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  a  sentence  that 
declares  me  guilty  of  a  crime  with  which  I  cannot  reproach 
myself.  I  therefore  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large  from  the 
sentence  of  its  representatives;  and  I  empower  my  coun- 
sel by  these  presents,  and  expressly  charge  them  on  their 
fidelity,  to  make  this  appeal  known  to  the  national  assem* 
bly,  and  to  require  that  it  shall  be  inserted  into  the  mi- 
nutes of  their'  sittings. 

(Signed)        *  louis.* 

Each  of  the  counsel  made  a  short  address  to  the  oon- 


veiitiois ;  Desese  conjured  them  iil  the  name  of  humanity 
andjtisticey  to  revise,  or  leave  to  the  ratification  of  the 
people,  a  senteiice  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  five  votes, 
and  against  which  three  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  as- 
sembly had  declared  their  opinions. 

Trondiet  represented  that  many  of  those  who  voted  for 
death,  had  declared  that  they  founded  thmr  opinion  on 
the  penal  code— yet  the  penal  code  requires  two-thirds  of 
the  voices  to  condemn  an  accused  person.  A  decree  of  the 
convention,  passed  only  that  morning,  had  pronounced 
that  the  mqority  of  a  angle  voice  was  sufficient.  On  that 
decree  being  objected  to,  they  had  simply  passed  to  the 
order  of  the  day ;  but  in  a  matter  of  such  immense  im- 
portance, the  appel  mnninal  was  necessary :  he  therefore 
demanded  the  reped  of  that  decree. 

M.  de  Malesherbes  said,  that  he  had  formerly  had  oc- 
caaon  to  reflect  with  great  attention  on  the  important 
question  of  how  the  votes  ought  to  be  taken  in  criminal 
cases ;  but  that  not  being  in  the  habit  of  speaking  extem- 
pore, he  begged  in  the  most  earnest  and  ofiecting  man- 
ner, that  he  might  be  allowed  till  the  next  day  to  arrange 
the  ideas  which  he  wished  to  submit  to  their  consideration. 

Bobespierre  and  others  argued  on  the  other  side ;  and 
the  convention  rejected  the  appeal  made  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  requisition 
of  Malesherbes,  and  adjourned  till  next  day  the  debate 
on  the  delay  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  which  was 
discussed  at  length  accordingly. 

Two  remarkable  incidents  occurred  during  this  debate, 
which  shew  what  an  excess  of  wanton  barbarity  and  per- 
severing rancour  some  men  are  capable  of  upon  the  most 
solemn  and  afiecting  occasions.  Tallien,  with  diabolical 
irony,  argued  for  the  king^s  immediate  execution,  on  what 
he  called  motives  of  homariity.  *  He  knows,*  said  the 
wretch,  *  that  he  is  condemned,  and  that  a  respite  is  de« 
manded — to  keep  him  in  suspense  is  prolonging  his  ago. 
ny.  I^et  us,  in  tenderness  for  his  suflerings,  decree  his 
immediate  execution,  and  put  him  out  of  anguish/ 
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This  Bhocked  even  Danton^  who  expretied  disqiprabft- 
tion  of  it 

The  other  incident  occarr^  when  Thoinas  Foine,  who 
't  *^-r\x^  had  formerly  given  his  opinion  against  the  death  of  the 

king,  ascended  the  tribune :  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
^  of  pronouncing  French,  one  of  the  secretaries  read 
discourse  tranriated  from  the  original  English.  His 
aoning  against  the  execution  of  the  sentence  probaUy 
thought  very  persuasive,  since  those  who  bad  heard  the 
discourses  c^  Buzot,  Condorcet,  and  Brissot  to  the  same 
purport  without  interruption,  broke  out  into  mnnnuis 
while  Paine^s  opinion  was  reading ;  and  Marat  at  length 
losing  all  patience,  exclaimed  that  Paine  was  a  Quaker, 
and  insinuated,  that  his  mind  being  contracted  by  the 
narrow  principles  of  his  rdi^n,  was  incapable  of  the  /^ 
benUUy  requisite  for  condemning  men  to  death.  This 
shrewd  argument  not  being  thought  oonvindng,  the  se- 
cretary continued  to  read,— ><  That  the  executicm-  of  the 
sentence,  instead  of  an  act  of  justice,  would  appear  to  all 
the  world,  and  particularly  to  their  allies  the  American 
States,  an  act  of  vengeance ;  and  that  if  he  were  suffici* 
ently  master  of  the  French  language,  he  would,  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren  of  America,  present  a  petition  at 
their  bar  against  the  execution  of  the  sentence.^ 

Marat  and  his  associates  cried,  that  these  could  not 
possibly  be  the.  sentiments  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  that  the 
assembly  were  imposed  on  by  a  false  translation. 

On  comparing  it  with*  the  original,  however,  it  was 
fpundjust. 

They  proceeded  to  the  fourth  appel  nominal,  whidi 
was  terminated  at  midnight  on  Saturday  the  19th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1793. 

The  voters  were  restricted  to  pronounce  a  simple  yes  or 
no,  without  any  reasoning ;  810  voted  for  a  respite  of  the 
sentence,  880  against  it. 

It  inay  be  thought,  from  the  result  of  this  question, 
that  the  reference  to  the  primary  assemblies  would  have 
been  equally  rejcctcfl,  at  whatever  time  that  proposal  had 
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lieen  voted ;  but  it  shottld  be  remembered,  that  it  was 
still  less  obnoxious  to  vote  for  referring  the  sentence  en« 
tirelj  to  the  people,  than  to  vote  for  a  vesptte  of  a  sen- 
tence actually  pronounced. 

The  executive  council  were  ordered  to  notify  this  to  the 
king  the  day  following,  and  that  the  execution  was  to  take 
place  within  twenty«four  hours  of  the  notification.  It  was 
decreed  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  be  allowed  free 
communication  with  his  family,  and  to  have  any  ecclesias* 
tic  he  pleased  to  attend  him. 

The  executive  council,  of  which  Garat  the  minister  of 
justice  was  president,  met  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth. 
He,  with  two  other  members  of  the  council,  and  the  se* 
eretary,  set  out  for  the  Temple,  where  the^  arrived  a( 
two. 

Being  introduced  into  the  king^s  apartment,  Garat,  who 
was  greatly  agitated,  said  with  a  faultering  voice,-*'  Lew- 
is, the  executive  council  is  ordered  to  notify  to  you  the 
decree  which  the  national  convention  passed  last  night/ 

The  secretary  began  to  read  the  decree.  In  the  pre* 
amble,  the  king  is  charged  with  having  conspired  against 
the  general  safety  of  the  na/ton— -He  was  shocked  at  the 
idea,  and  repeated  the  expression  with  emotion.  The  se* 
eretary,  who  had  paused,  resumed,  and  the  king  beard 
the  rest,  including  the  sentence,  with  calmness. 

When  the  secretary  had  finished,  the  king  took  a  pa- 
per from  his  pocket,  the  contents  of  which  he  informed 
them  of,  and  desired  the  minister  of  Justice  to  present  it 
to  the  executive  council. 

Garat  informed  him,  that  the  council  could  not  decide 
cm  the  subjects  of  his  demands,  but  that  he  would  imme- 
diately carry  them  to  the  convention,  who  bad  already  a« 
greed  to  some  of  them. 

He  went  accordingly,  and  read  to  the  assembly  the  pa- 
per which  the  king  had  given  him. 

It  contained  a  request  of  a  respite  of  three  day^,  that 
he  might  prepare  himself  for  appearing  in  the  presence  of 
God  :  and  for  that  purpose,  that  he  might  be  freely  vi- 
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'^led  by  a  penoo,  whoie  iMine  he  would  meaUoB  to  the 
commisBicHiers. 

That  he  might  be  freed  tnm  their  inspeetion  dtiiiag 
the  interval  allowed  him  to  live^ 

That  he  might  have  free  eommunication  with  his  fimiUj. 

That  the  nattonal  oonventioti  would  permit  his  famUy 
to  withdraw  from  France  to  any  oth&  couDtry  they  chose. 
Finally,  he  recommended  to  the  generosity  of  the  nation 
a  number  of  old  servants^  many  of  whom  had  nothing  tn 
live  on  but  the  pensions  he  had  allowed  them. 

When  the  minister  of  justice  returned  to  the  Temple, 
he  informed  the  king,  that  the  convention  acquiesced  in 
most  of  his  demands ;  he  gave  a  favourable  interpretatioB 
to  the  general  answer  which  had  been  given  to  that  ra. 
specting  the  lot  of  his  family,  but  added,  that  the  ddtjf 
WOM  refused. 

«  AUons,^  said  the  king,  <  il  faut  ae  sonmettre.^ 

There  is  something  infinitely  harsh  •and  revolting  to 
humanity  in  the  refusal  of  this  last  request;  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  king,  proceeded  from  the  pious  motive  which 
he  assigned— ^nd  not,  as  his  enemies  have  suggested, 
front  a  weak  desire  of  prolonging  a  wretched  existence* 

Should  it  be.the  fate  of  any  of  those  men  who  rcge^ed 
this  request  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  ever  to  be  in 
similar  circumstances,  as  they  will  have  more  need  of 
it  than  he  had,  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  be  aU 
lowed  more  than  three  days  to  prepare  themselves  for  e 
ternity. 

When  the  minister  of  justice  hsd  retired,  the  king  gave 
to  one  of  the  commissioners  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  who  was  the  person  he  wished  to  attend  him 
in  his  last  moments. 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  father  was  originally  a  Protestant  dcr. 
gy man  of  a  good  family  in  Ireland,  who  was  converted  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  had  established  himsrif 
in  France,  where  he  bred  his  son  as  an  ecclesiastic,  in  the 
faith  which  he  himself  preferred.«-Tbe  son  recommended 
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himself  so  much  by  his  good  conduct  and  excellent  ch»» 
racter^  that  he  was  chosen  4>7  the  princess  Elizabeth  as  her 
eonfessor;  by  which  means  he  became  known  to,  and 
highly  esteemed  by,  the  king;  of  which  he  gave  the 
strongest  proof,  by  sending  for  him  on  this  awful  occa» 
sion. 

The  kiogfs  letter  was  carried  to  Mr.  Edge  worth  by  tliree 
soldiers,  sent  by  the  council  of  the  commune.  The  .con- 
tents of  the  letter  were  requesting  his  attendance ;  but  if 
he  found  himself,  from  apprehension  of  the  consequencep 
or  any  other  cause,  averse  to  come,  entreating  him  to  find 
another  priest  who  had  not  the  same  reluctance. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  informed  the  soldiers,  that  he  would 
attend  them  directly  to  the  Temple.  His  moUier  and  sis- 
ter  were  then  at  a  small  distance  from  Paris ;  he  desired 
Madame  d^ArgoOge,  a  relation  with  whom  he  lived  when 
in  town,  not  to  inform  them  of  what  had  happened,  be- 
cause he  saw  that  lady  herself  greatly  alarmed,  and  fear- 
ed  that  she  might  communicate  her  apprehensions  to 
them. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  conducted  first  before  the  council 
in  the  Temple,  and  then  to  the  king.  On  his  being  in- 
troduced, he  instantly  shewed  such  marks  of  respect  and 
sensibility  as  affected  the  unfortunate  prince  so  much, 
that  he  burst  into  tear«,  and  was  for  some  moments  unable 
to  speak :  at  length  he  said,—-'  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Edgei* 
worth,  I  have  not  been  accustomed  of  late  to  the  company 
of  men  like  you.' 

After  passing  some  time  with  his  confessor,  the  king 
thought  he  had  acquired  sufficient  fortitude  to  bear  an  in- 
terview with  his  family.  The  queen,  princess  Elizabeth, 
with  the  prince  and  princess  royal,  were  conducted  to  his 
apartment.  They  continued  near  three  hours  together.-— 
No  tragic  poet  has  imagined  a  scene  more  affecting  than 
what  was  realized  at  this  interview.-«-The  actors,  so  late- 
ly placed  in  the  most  brilliant  situation  that  the  world  can 
give— hurled  from  the  summit  of  human  splendour  to  the 
depth  of  human  misery.     A  sister,  children,  and  a  wife, 
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in  a  prison,  taking  their  last  leave  of  a  brother,  father, 
and  husband,  rendered  more  dear  than  ever  by  his  past 
sufferings,  their  common  ealamity,  and  the  dreadful  fate 
awaiting  him  the  following  day. 

The  king,  though  affected  at  different  times  beyond  the 
power  of  expression,  retained  his  recollection  to  the  last. 
When  they  were  to  separate,  the  princess  Elizabeth  men- 
tioned their  hopes  of  seeing  him  again  in  the  morning. 
He  allowed  her  to  expect  it.  The  queen  could  listen  to 
no  words  of  comfort.  No  consideration  could  prevent  her 
from  pouring  forth  her  indignation  in  the  most  violent  ex- 
pressions against  the  enemies  of  her  husband.  In  the 
bitterness  of  her  soul  she  beat  her  breast  and  tore  her 
hair ;  and  her  screams  were  heard  ^at  intervals,  all  that 
night  of  agony  and  horror. 

After  his  family  had  withdrawn,  the  king  remained  for 
some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  without 
speaking;  then  with  a  profound  sigh  he  pronounced— 
*  Ce  moment  €toit  terrible.* 

I  have  it  from  the  best  authority,  that  after  his  family 
were  withdrawn,  the  misery  of  his  own  fate  did  not  en- 
gross  his  mind  so  entirely  as  to  exclude  all  solicitude  for 
the  fate  of  others;  he  inquired  in  a  most  affectionate 
manner  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  for  several  whom  he  consider- 
ed as  his  friends,  and  particularly  for  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  had  been  persecuted  with  the  greatest  cruelty ;  and 
expressed  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  many  of  them  had 
escaped  to  England,  where  they  were  received  with  kind- 
ness and  hospitality. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  bed  far  four 
hours. 

He  rose  at  five  ;  and  expressing  an  inclination  to  hear 
mass,  Mr.  Edgeworth  informed  the  council  who  were  sit- 
ting in  the  Temple  of  the  king'^s  request.  Some  diffi- 
culties were  made,  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  removed,  say- 
ing that  the  usual  ornaments  and  all  that  was  requisite  for 
the  ceremony  could  be  procured  from  a  ndghbouriog 
church. 
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Mr.  Edgeworth  shewing  great  solicitude  that  the  king 
should  be  gratified,  one  of  the  commissioners  said,  he  had 
heard  of  people  who  had  been  poisoned  taking  the  sacra- 
ment. 

To  this  horrid  insinuation  Mr.  Edgeworth  made  no 
other  reply,  than  bj  calmly  reminding  him  that  the  com- 
mittee were  to  procure  the  host 

What  was  necessary  was  provided.  Mr.  Edgeworth 
said  mass,  and  administered  the  sacrament  to  the  king; 
and  then  mentioned  that  his  family  expected  to  see  him 
before  he  left  the  Temple.  The  king,  fearing  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  firminess  for  a  second  interview,  wished  to 
spare  them  the  agony  of  such  a  scene,  and  therefore  de* 
dined  it.. 

At  half  an  hour  after  eight,  Santerre  came  and  inform- 
ed him  that  he  had  received  orders  to  conduct  him  to  the 
place  of  execution.  After  passing  three  minutes  in  pri- 
vate with  his  confessor,  he  came  to  the  outer  room  where 
Santerre  had  remained,  and  addressing  him,  said, — ^  Mar- 
chons  je  suis  prct.^  In  descending  to  the  court,  he  beg- 
ged the  commissioners  to  recommend  certain  persons  who 
were  in  his  service  to  the  commune;  after  which,  not 
imagining  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  intended  to  accompany 
him  any  farther,  he  was  bidding  him  adieu.  But  the 
other  said,  his  attendance  was  not  over.  *  What,^  said 
the  king,  *  do  ypu  intend  to  adhere  to  me  still  ?^  *  Yes,^ 
replied  the  confessor,  *  to  the  last.' 

The  king  walked  througii  the  court  with  a  firm  step, 
and  entered  the  mayor's  coach,  followed  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  a  municipal  officer,  and  two  officers  of  the  national 
gyards. 

The  king  recited  the  prayers  for  persons  in  the  agonies 
of  death  during  the  conveyance  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  formerly  the  place  de  Louis  XV. 
When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  scaffold,  the  king 
said,— ^  Nous  voici  done  arrives.^  He  pulled  off  his  coat, 
unbuttoned  the  neck  of  his  shirt,  ascended  the  scafibld 
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with  steadmess,  tod  survejed  for  a  few  momeaU  tbe  iai-> 
nieDse  multitude;  then  approAbhing  the  edge,  aa  clicre 
was  a  gcxid  deal  of  noi8e»  he  made  a  motion  with  hia  haad 
for  silence,  which  instantly  took  plaoe*-~then  speaking 
with  a  raised  voice,  he  said,-—*  Franfais,  je  meuss  inno* 
cent.  Je  pardonne  h.  tous  mes  ennemis,  et  je  aouhttle 
que  la  France—' 

Santerre,  who  was  on  horseback  near  the  scaffold,  made 
a  signal  for  the  drums  to  beat,  and  for  the  executiooers  to 
perform  their  office.  The  king's  voice  was  drowned  in 
the  noise  of  the  drums. 

Three  executioners  then  approached  to  seiie  hiwi :  at 
the  sight  of  a  cord,  with  which  one  of  them  attempted  to 
tie  his  arms,  the  king  for  the  first  time  shewed  signs  of 
indignation,  and  as  if  he  was  going  to  resist  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  put  him  in  mind  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  bad 
allowed  his  arms  to  be  tied :  he  no  sooner  pronounced 
this,  than  the  king  became  passive  as  a  lamb.  Tbe  exe> 
cutioners  liud  hold  of  him,  and  placed  him  on  tbe  guillo- 
tine. The  confessor  then  kneeling  with  bis  face  near  to 
that  of  the  king,  pronounced  aloud,*-*  Enfant  de  Saint 
Louis,  montez  au  ciel.'^-The  blow  was  given*— Mr. 
£dgeworth*s  face  was  sprinkled  with  the  king's  blood. 
The  executioner  walked  round  the  scaffold,  holding  ap 

*  It  has  been  aaid  Uiat  Uie  acrenity  which  th«  king  shewed  at  hit  deaUi 
did  not  proceed  wholly  from  the  support  he  derived  from  religiooy  hot 
was  partly  owing  to  the  hope  he  entertained  to  the  last,  even  when  on  tbe 
aaaffoid,  that  his  life  would  be  saved  by  the  people,  and  that  hit  cooCoMr 
cnooursged  him  in  th^  hope. 

Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  this  story.  Had  tbe  king  en* 
tertained  any  such  hope,  it  must  still  have  been  intermingled  with  fear ; 
and  such  a  state  of  mind,  instead  of  calmness^  was  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce agitation. 

The  whole  of  bin  befaaviotir  shewa  a  manly  and  Chriatian  icsignatioji 
to  a  fate  which  he  thought  inevitable,  and  proves  that  his  hopes  wet*  re* 
moved  from  earth  to  heaven. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Bdgeworth  precludes  him  from  the  suspicioo  of 
having  encouraged  a  hope  which  would  have  disturbed  that  torn  of  mind 
which  It  was  his  duty  to  pramoCt  and  cheridi  in  the  king. 
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the  bead  to  be  seen  by  the  people.  A  few,  who  had  pro« 
bably  been  hired  for  the  purpose,  cried,— <  Vive  la  Nation  t 
Viva  la  fiepublique  !^ 

Thus  did  the  French  nation,  who  had  endured  the 
cruelties  of  Lewiii  XI,  the  treachery  of  Charles  IX,  and 
the  tyranny  of  Lewis  XIV,  condemn  and  execute  for  the 
pretended  crimes  of  cruelty,  treachery,  and  tyranny,  the 
mildest,  most  just,  and  least  tyrannical  prince  that  ever 
sat  on  Uietr  throne. 

Lei  us  consider  the  conduct  of  the  convention  with  re- 
gard to  the  king,  and  decide  whether  it  can  be  reconciled 
to  good  sense,  justice,  or  humanity. 

When  the  deputies  first  met  and  formed  a  national 
convention,  they  knew  that  a  most  extraordinary  event 
had  happened ;  that  the  palace  of  their  king  had  been  at- 
tacked ;  that  many  citizens  had  been  killed,  and  alpsost 
air  his  guards  slaughtered ;  that  the  king  himself  with  all 
bis  family  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  still 
remained ;  and  that  their  duty,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  was  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  extraor* 
dinary  event,  and  to  punish  the  guilty. 

The  convention  were  informed  by  those  who  had  pbtn^ 
ned  and  direeted  the  attack  on  the  palace,-—*  That  the  dti- 
sens  had  been  wantonly  fired  on  by  the  guards,  in  conse- 
quence of  orders  from  the  king;  that  the  king  was  be- 
traying the  country  to  an  invading  army,  with  the  lead- 
ers of  which  he  was  in  correspondence  ;  and  that  unless 
be  had  been  attacked  and  imprisoned,  the  nation  would 
have  been  enslaved.^ 

Having  heard  this  accusation,  it  was  natural  to  have 
imagined  that  the  convention  would,  in  the  next  place, 
have  wished  to  know  the  king^s  account  of  these  transac- 
tions^ that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  judge  which 
account  vas  the  most  probable,  and  the  best  supported 
by  known  and  incontrovertible  facts. 

One  fact  they  must  have  known,  namely,  that  when  the 
king  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  palace  was  to  be  at- 
tacked, he  sent  for  the  mayor  of  Paris  and  otlier  civil  of- 
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ficers  to  be  near  his  penon^  and  to  be  witdeaseft  of 
conduct. 

From  this  it  was  to  be  presumed,  that  the  king  wished 
to  avoid  force ;  and  if  he  should  be  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  unog  it,  that  it  should  be  under  the  direetion  of  the 
civil  magistrate. 

The  convention  might  have  recollected^  that  altliough 
one  of  the  many  evils  which  are  inherent  in  a  despoiie 
gpvernment,  be,  that  there  is  no  door  to  freedom  but 
through  insurrection;  yet  the  moderate  and  equitable 
character  of  Lewis  XVI  had  early  inclined  him  to  such 
alterations  in  the  old  system,  as  would  gradually  have 
united  the  prerogatives  of  limited  monarchy  with  the 
rights  of  free  men. 

Such  considerations,  with  a  moderate  share  of  candour 
and  gratitude,  one  would  imagine,  would  have  made 
them  suspend  their  belief  in  the  full  extent  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  the  king ;  and  at  all  events  have  prevented 
their  giving  a  decision  injurious  to  him,  till  he  was  heard, 
and  till  as  many  of  their  brother  deputies  as  were  expect* 
ed  had  arrived.  Instead  of  this/  they  thought  proper,  on 
the  very  first  day  of  their  meeting,  when  not  above  half 
of  their  number  had  arrived,  without  hearing  the  king, 
to, pronounce  the  severest  sentence  agunst  him  which 
they  had  a  right  by  the  constitution  to  have  done, 
even  if  all  of  which  he  was  accused  had  been  clearly 
proved.* 

They  next  proceed  with  more  deliberation  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  king  may  not  still  be  tried  for  his 
life. 

The  inviolability  with  which  the  constitution  had  in- 
vested the  monarch,  was,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
deputies,  an  insurmountable  objection  to  this  measure. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  if  the  terms  in 
which  this  inviolability  was  expressed  by  the  constitution 
bad  been  obscure  and  somewhat  dubious,  still  it  would 
have  been  becoming  in  the  legblators  of  a  great  nation 

*  Abolitloii  of  royalty. 
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to  have  explained  tbem  in  the  most  favourable  sense  for 
their  unfortunate  monarch  :  there  was  no  room,  however, 
for  their  exercising  their  generosity  in  this  manner ;  for  the 
terms  are  as  clear  as  language  can  make  them.  ^ 

This  had  no  effect  on  a  majority  of  the  deputies,  Vho 
declared,  diat  they  conndered  the  inviolability  as  a  mere 
chimera,  which  ought  not  to  be  regarded. 

The' reasoning  by  which  they  supported  this  propositioa 
will  appear  extraordinary.  *  The  constitution,^  say  they, 
<  could  only  render  the  king  inviolable  while  he  was  king, 
but  it  can  have  no  such  effect  now  that  royidty  is  abolish- 
ed ;  and  therefore  we  may  now  with  propriety  try  him  as 
a  private  citixen.^ 

According  to  the  military  law  and  custom  of  some  coui^ 
tries,  an  officer  of  the  army  may  be  condemned  to  lose  his 
commission,  and  to  serve  in  the  ranks  for  certain  crimes, 
ibr  which  a  common  soldier  would  be  condemned  to  under- 
go a  corporal  punishment;-— but  nothing  so  unjust  was 
«ver  thought  of,  as  first  to  make  the  officer  suffer  the 
punishment  appointed  by  the  military  code  for  his  crime 
as  an  officer,  and  afterwards,  on  the  pretence  of  his  being 
«  common  soldier,  to  inflict  a  second  punishment  for  the 
same  crime* 

Other  deputies  reason  in  this  manner.— 

The  inviolability  is  very  good  in  ordinary  cases,  but  it 
is  of  no  use  in  the  present.  The  people  are  sovereign,  in* 
dependent  of  the  constitution,  and  cannot  be  bound  by 
any  law  made  by  the  constitution.—- Louis  XVI  nVtoit 
roi  que  par  la  constitution :  la  nation  ctoit  souveraine 
sans  constitution  et  sans  roi.  * 

Thus  that  metaphysical  monarch,  le  peuple  souverain,  is 
conjured  up,  on  convenient  occasions,  to  answer  for  every 
kind  of  injustice  and  cruelty  ;— he  was  at  one  time  declar* 
ed  to  be  the  author  of  the  massacres  of  the  prisoners, 
on  purpose  to  screen  the  real  murderers  ;  and  in  this  in- 
stance he  is  brought  forward  to  annihilate  the  most  solemn 
and  sacred  of  all  obligations. 

•  Bj^  de  Msiihe,  7  Ktnr.  17Qt. 
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The  committee  who  formed  the  decree  of 
against  the  king,  seem  to  have  been  very  much  perplexed, 
on  account  of  the  force  and  preciuon  in  whidi  hia  invtcK 
lability  is  dedared  by  the  constitution*  Mulhe»  who  pre* 
aented  it  in  tnifir  name  to  the  oompention,  after  repelling 
this  embarrassing  article,  says^  with  some  d^ree  of 
sion, '  Cela  veut^il  dire  que  k  roi»  tant  qani  aeroit 
adroit  pour  eluder  les  cas  de  la  d^eheanoe,  ponrroit  im- 
pun^ment  s'abandonner  aux  pasnons  les  plus  ferooes»  et 
seroit-il  quitte  pour  la  perte  d'un  sceptre  que  lui  ctmt 
odieux,  parce  qu^il  nMtoit  pas  de  fer  T 

Without  taking  notice  of  the  fdse  and  dnldish  exB^ 
gerations  which  his  question  insinuates,  Mailbe  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  king  had  the  addresa  to  elude  all 
the  cases  to  which  the  constituUoD  has  affixed  the  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  crown,  he  oerUunly  ought  not  to  forftii 
it— and  if  Mailbe  himself  were  on  his  trial  for  mnrder  or 
robbery,  and  it  clearly  appeared,  that  the  accasation  waa 
false,  or,  to  use  Mailhe^s  expression,  that  he  had  had  the  ad- 
dress to  elude  those  crimes,  I  confess  I  shoold  be  far 
acquitting  him ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  epinkm  and 
practice  in  France,  I  adhere  to  the  old  notion,  that  a  man, 
who  has  the  address  to  be  innocent,  ought  not  to  be  pii» 
nished  as  guilty. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unworthy,  than  for  the  legists* 
tons  of  a  nation  to  attempt  to  explain  away  the  obviooa 
meaning  of  a  proposition  so  clearly  expressed,  aa  that  re- 
lating to  the  king^s  inviolability  is  by  the  Freacb  ooostitis- 
tion ;  and  the  arguments  they  have  used  are  aa  aophtatioal 
as  the  attempt  is  unbecoming.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  think  it  extravagant  to  question,  whether  Lewis  XVI 
would  have  accepted  of  the  constitution,  had  the  inviols. 
bility  been  explained  to  him  then,  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  now  expUined.  I  am  convinced  he  would  not,  if 
he  had  thought  that  Danton,  Robespierre,  Legeodre,  and 
Marat  were,  in  any  presumable  case,  to  be  his  judges. 

But  bad  all  objections  founded  on  the  inviolability  of 
the  king's  person  been  removed ;  were  it  dear  that  he 
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miglit  have  been  tried  and  dedt  with  as  a  private  citiaen» 
for  crinies  laid  to  his  chaige  as  a  kiog ;  still  the  conven- 
tion, as  it  was  composed,  could  not,  with  any  colour  of 
impartiality,  be  conadered-  as  a  proper  tribunal  for  his 
trial  (  to  have  rendered  it  such,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  remove  all  those  who  had  in  print,  or  front  the 
tribune,  declared  themselves  convinced  of  his  guilt,  or 
in  any  way  manifested  a  desire  that  he  should  be  execut* 
ed.  What  possibility  is  there,  for  example,  that  the 
kin|fs  innocence  should  be  proved  to  Saint-Just,  deputy 
for  the  department  of  TAiaie,  who,  in  the  discourse  be 
read  to  the  conve&tioii,  sajps,  '  le  proems  doit  &tre  fait  au 
roi,  HOD  point  pour  le  crime  de  eon  administration,  mais 
pour  le  crime  dVr<xr  etc  loi:  on  ne  pent  point  r^ner 
innocemmente  T^t  roi  n'est  qu^un  rebeUe  et  un  usurpa^ 
teur/  And  Robespierre^  in  the  socjrty  of  Jacobins,  where 
there  were  several  who  had  been  members  of  the  legisla^ 
tive  assembly,  and  were  then  of  the  convention,  said, 
*  that  if  the  king  were  absolved,  tktjf  must  of  course  be 
and  punished  as  rebels.'    Were  such  men  im«- 

5S? 

And  if  the  olgections  to  particidar  deputies  were  en- 
tirely removed,  one  solid  one  remains  i^ainst  the  whole 
lissemUy,  namely,  that  being  the  king^s  accusers,  they 
were  disqualified  from  being  bis  }ury  or  judges. 

When  we  next  oxne  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  proofs 
in  support  of  the  accusation,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  obtained,  the  force  of  the  objections  agunst 
them  is  obvious  and  striking.  The  papers  found  in  the 
king^s  cabinet  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  those  afterwards 
discovered  in  the  iron  chest  in  the  wall  of  the  Tuilleries, 
are  not  fair  and  legal  evidence— because  papers  may  have 
been  introdoced  and  mixed  with  the  others  by  the  king?s 
enemies;  because  papers  may  have  been  lost  or  removed 
which  would  have  explained  and  accounted  for  what  ap- 
pears criminal  in  others ;  because  a  person^s  having  crimi- 
nal papers  in  his  custody,  is  no  proof  that  he  approves  of, 
or  IS  even  acquainted  with  their  contents ;  and  still  less 
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of  his  intending  to  adopt  the  opiobns,  or  follow  the  plans 
or  counsels  of  the  writers. 

Let  us  farther  suppose,  that  all  the  papers  presented  to 
the  convention  are  the  genui^p  papers  found  in  the  king's 
closet,  without  any  having  been  added  or  subtracted ;  still 
they  do  not  constitute  a  proof  of  his  having  formed  any 
scheme  of  destroying  the  constitution,  or  betraying  the 
country  to  its  enemies. 

Brissot  in  his  writings,  Louvet  and  Barbaroux  in  their 
speeches  in  the  convention^  assert,  that  they,  and  their  as- 
sociates, brought  about  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  Au« 
gust,  with  a  view  to  establish  a  republic.  They  were  so 
precise  and  minute  on  this  important  point,  as  even  to 
particularize  the  place.— It  was  at  Charenton,  as  they  de- 
clared, that  the  measure  of  attacking  the  king  in  his  pap 
lace  was  determined  on  ;  it  was  at  first  agreed  to  be  on 
the  S9th  of  July,  but  afterwards  postponed  to  the  10th  of 
August.  Dayton,  Robespierre,  and  Chabot  insist  that 
this  honour  belongs  to  them.  Petion,  who  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  king,  who  was  actually  in  the  palace  as  a  civil 
magistrate,  and  in  the  character  of  a  mediator,  early  that 
morning,  was  afterwards  very  much  hurt,  because  Bobes- 
pierre  insinuated  that  he  had  had  very  little  share  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August.  *  Les  bommes,'  says 
he,  in  his  letter  to  Bobespierre,  ^  qui  se  sont  attribue  la 
gloire  de  cette  journce,  sont  les  hommes  ^  qui  elle  iqipar- 
tient  le  moins ;  elle  est  due  aux  braves  federes,  'ef  i  Itur 
directoire  secret  qui  concertaU  depuis  long  tempt  k  plan  it 
rituurrection,^  And  in  his  letter  to  the  Society  of  JaoK 
bins  he  claims  his  own  right  to  part  of  the  glory  :  <  Je 
ifai  pas  peu  contribu^,'  says  Petion,  <  ^  amener  la  jour-* 
Dce  du  10  Aout.'*  After  this,  how  could  any  men  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  common  candour,  hear  with  patience  the 
king  accused  of  being  the  aggressor  on  that  occasion  ?  Yet 
this  was  done  in  the  act  of  accusation,  and  repeated  by 
many  of  the  members  in  their  speeches  during  the  process. 

Finally,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  person  of  the  king 
was  not  rendered  inviglable  by  the  constitution ;  that  the 
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cdnvention  was  the  proper  tribunal  by  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  tried ;  that  the  papers  were  unexceptionable 
evidence ;  and  that  the  proof  against  him  was  convincing : 
after  all  this  has  been  admitted,  still  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
moat  inexpedient  and  unwise  in  the  national  convention 
to  decree  hb  execution,  because  it  would  exasperate  many 
of  the  princes  of  Europe ;  and  if  it  pleased  any,  it  would 
afford  even  them  a  pretext  for  making  war  with  France ; 
thus  creating -new  eneollies  to  their  infant  republic^  and 
atrengthening  the  hands  of  the  old. 

Because  the  g^at  object  of  punishment  is  to  prevent, 
and  not  to  avenge  crimes ;  and  in  a  republic  the  same  case 
could  never  again  occur.  / 

Because  a  living  and  dethroned  king  would  have  been 
less  interesting  to  the  public,  and  therefore  less  formida* 
ble  to  the  present  government  of  France,  than  a  young 
prince,  whose  character  calumny  could  not  touch,  and 
whose  father  had  been  beheaded. 

A  French  lady,  distinguished  for  wit,  having  remarked 
tlie  ingenuity  of  a  footman  belonging  to  a  man  of  high 
quality,  who  waft  as  ugly  and  stupid  as  his  servant  was 
the  reverse,  siud,  ^  II  faut  avouer  que  la  nature  n^est  pas 
aristocrate.' — If  nature  has  been  partial  to  democracy,  it 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  democrates  of  France 
have  been  most  ungrateful  to  nature,  by  violating  all  her 
laws,  and  wounding  all  her  feelings. 

The  records  of  mankind  exhibit  no  example  of  crimes 
deliberately  committed,  attended  with  so  many  circum* 
stances  of  wanton  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  so  evidently 
pernicious  to  the  cause  of  the  perpetrators. 

KNn  OF  VOL.  III. 
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